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Sbf (Sstttvator & ^auntriu ^ratUnuD. 

Sttade Trees la Btreets and Hl£hwaf& 
The L^^sUtnre of the State of New-Yoik, at its last 
■ oad on, peaaed an act regulating the planting of shade 
treee in the streets and hlghwajs of the State, eioept 
In incorporated Tillagee and dtiee ; In these, such rtsn- 
IaUco) Is enbject to' the monicipal laws of the same. 
The act embraces bat tvo short sectiona, tnnding no 
man to plant trees, but presupposes a deeiie on the part 
of the people to do so, and establishes a uniform rule 
1^ which it most be done. A general adoption of the 
system would OHitiibute greati}' to the beauty of the 
conntry, and to the health and cx»nfort of the people. 
In many of the older portions of the State the native 
forest trees have chiefly disappeared, and a decree of 
nakedness appears. It is true tliat under the qririt of 
improvement that has [^evailed for sijpie years past, 
many fmlt and iwnaniental trees have been planted 
Around tlie direllings of the inhabitants ; but nothing 
. ooold add more to the improvement of tlie asfwct at the 
eonntry than the general adoption of a system of tree 
{danting in the pnblie iiighways throughout the State. 
The beauty and comfort that would be affijrded by 
these trees after a few years, can hardly now be con- 
oeived. They would also contribute much to the pub. 
lie health. That beautiful law of con^Mnsatitoi estab- 
lished by the Creator, l)etween the animal and the vege- 
teble kingdoms should not be lost si^t oC Trees as 
well SB men and n»ii»naln breathe, bnt they do not a^^no- 
^late ftxKu the atmoaphero precisely the same ele- 
ments, but rather the opposite. In the jxooeea of ree- 
pirstioti the ^nim^l organism appropriates the oxygen 
ef the atmos[Jier«, and exhales earbonic add gas, while 
the trses, thrcogh their leavef^ g^ve off the oxygen and 
appropriata the cajbooic add ; the carbon thus obt*in- 
•d goea t« build up the tisanes of the tree ; thus an 
eqidlibtlam is nsiutalaed between animal and vege- 



table Ufe, which is ewential to the health of mankind. 
In populous dties and neightx^hoods this equiUbrium 
is in some degree durtroyed, and is cme of the causes 
of the mortality which previdls In such districts, and ia 
not the lesst among the condderations which should 
enconiBge the planting of trees in the stieets and high- 
ways in every settled country. Then what could be 
more beautiful tlian long avenues of thrifty trees ex- 
tending through every highway, and besides the grate- 
ful and oocding shade they would cast upcm the traveler 
In summer, as well as the protection they would afford 
to everything living in breaking the force of the Ueak 



adage, that what ia everybody's bnd- 
ness is nobody's. Few Individuals at flrst will think 
that they have any special interest in such an enter- 
prise, but this will be found, on investigation, to be b 
vkistaken idea. If every man in the State would plant 
a line of trees bounding his premises along the high- 
way, it would add many times the cost of such plant- 
ing to the pennanent value of his property, to say no- 
thing of the benefits he would derive individually from 
them while living, and when the period of maturity of 
the trees arrives, and approaching decay requires their 
removal, the owner of the property along their line 
would be entitled to them, and as fuel they would 
again pay many times th^ cost. The subject, faiiiy 
viewed in all its various aspects, can hardly ful to con- 
vince any land-holder that he can make no better in- 
vestment, in a nnall way, than to line his premises 
along the highway with a low (UT beautiful trees, well 
planted and well cared for until they shall become so 
well (stablished as to require no Airther special atten- 
tion. In the old countries of Europe tn.-e culture has 
become an important branch on many of the public 
lands and private estates. Under the present law, 
authorizlDg every laud proprietor to plant in the public 
highways, the land occu[ued by the trees costs him no- 
tiling, while in the end he, or bis successors, will be 
entitled to the product, besides the public and the prl 
vate benefit derived during the existence of the trees. 
In order to enlist public Btteutloa, and to get this en- 
terprise nnder way, it requires concert of action, I«t 
the subject be brought up in town meetings, village 
meetings, and by farmers' clubs ; or let public meet- 
ings be called spedally tbr the purpose at a season 
when the land-owneis in the neighborhood have the 
most Insure to meet and discnaa the merits of the sub- 
ject, and to establish some rule of action. 

In many sections of the country trees from the forest 
may be fcmnd suitable, though these aie not always 
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transplanted so sacceasfiilly as trees are that aie grown 
in the nimeiy, yet if care be taken to aelect them firom 
the most open and exposed parts of the woods» and the 
remoYal and transplanting be properly done, tliey 
may generally be expected to liye. Eveiy forest -will 
afford several different kinds suitable for the purpose, 
and each variety may occupy a considerable section 
along the road. An interchange of varieties among 
the land-holders of the neighborhood will, enable this 
to be done with considerable order and regularity. For 
instance, A. has a preponderance of maples, and B. of 
elms. By making an exchange of these, or of any other 
kinds, one farmer with another, a considerable stretch 
of a single kind may be planted together, when another 
kind may set in. In some sections nursery grown trees 
may be obtained to advantage. In some nurseries 
there is an overstock of overgrown trees, which the 
proprietors would gladly eeH on moderate terms for 
public planting. Among these may be found the dif- 
ferent varieties of elms, native and foreign ; of maples, 
including the European or Sycamore maple, a beauti- 
ful tree of rapid growth ; the European Linden, and 
many others. 

Many varieties may be easily grown by the farmers 
themselves where circumstances do not fiivor obtain- 
ing them immediately otherwise. Among these may 
be named the horse chestnut, the common or native 
chestnut, one of the most beautiful trees when grown 
from the seed ; the honey locust, the common -locust, 
and others that might be named. In many sections 
of the countiy thousands of young seedling elms, 
maples, beeches, white wood or tulip tree, together 
with many other kinds, may be' collected in the woods 
and along the fences, where the seeds have blown and 
taken root. These in the spring, when about two inches 
high may be safely transplanted to the nursery by 
taking them up with a trowel, with a little earth at- 
tached to them. These, if well cared for, will grow 

rapidly in the nursery, and in a short time be ready 
for transplanting. 

In the absence of better kinds, there is another tree 

that is attracting considerable attention now at the 

West, that is readily proxmgated by cuttings, and grows 

very rapidly. It is not the most desirable kind, yet it 

may be grown with greater ease, and brought to the 

proper size for transplanting,in less time than almost any 

other tree. It is known as the white willow, and is 

now largely grown under the impression that it is to 

make a suitable hedge or fencing tree. Some kinds of 

fruit trees would also be suitable for this purpose ; for 

instance the Mazzard cherry, and some of its improved 

varieties. These grow rapidly, and attain a good size, 

and are symmetrical in form. These are readily grown 

from seed, pr they may be bought at the nurseries 

while small at a very low price ; and probably in some 

parts of the State they may be found in abundance in 

the forests. In a townsliip comprising an island, within 

five miles of where I now write, the woods are filled with 

these trees from seedlings of a single year to trees twelve 

inches or more in diameter. These were produced firom 

"'elve trees originally imported from England near a 

•«ntuiy and a half ago, and during this long period the 

»irds have been scattering the seeds, and when they 

all in the woods thoy readily vegetate, until now they 

«)mprise the largest variety in the forest. Many of 

hotfifli }ia<*e v<H»rF Tir*"'* Vkrt*»jn ^'••'""oved for Dli»**ting ip 



the streets and in private grotmds In the Bahtnuidlag^ 
ooimtiy. 

In Bcmie parts of Genaxaij, planting fruit tieet fa Ite 
streets and public highways has become an estal^U* 
ed system, and take the preference of other treeft. SadU 
fruit as the proprietor against whose land tbe tw a i 
stand, does not want for his own use, is free to the pub- 
lic But any tree, the fruit of which the proprietor 
desires for himself, he has only to put the well known 
mark upon it, and no one among the thoosandfl of 
passers-by is found base enough to violate this sacred 
right ; affording a lesson of morals that we Ameiicaiit 
would do well to profit by. 

So important has the subject of planting trees in the 
public highways been regarded by certain enterprising 
individuals in some sections of the country, that they 
have offered and paid liberal rewards to such persons 
as would plant a certain number of trees in the hi^ 
way. And in other instances premiums have been 
offered to those who would plant the largest number 
in a given time.. In other neighborhoods tree planting 
associations have been formed and a regular system ci 
planting has been adopted, and the work nobly begun* 
It only requires that the subject be generally a^tated 
and led by a few public spirited men to give it a start. 
No one should feel that he is making any sacrifice 
however much labor he may bestow in this way ; he 
will be many times compensated for all the cost and 
labor thus incurred in the various forms, besides the 
investment will add a percentage to every acre of his 
farm ; while posterity, and the public at large will ever 
hold his name in grateful remembrance through com- 
ing ages. 

It is to be hoped that this work will be begun and 
prosecuted with energy in every part of the State. Let 
some of the friends of the enterprise move in the mat- 
ter, and call public meetings, and prepare to make a 

beginning at the approaching leisure season. 
•-» • 

WHITE PINE ON POOR LANDS. 

In your last paper is an article on the naefolneps of the 
White or Weymouth Pine, for growing on poor soils. On 
our almost poor sands by the lake shore it fully sustains all 
that was said of it. With anything like care in planting, 
and an occasion^ top-dressing of manure in the winter, no 
tree of the evergreen class does better. It should, bow- 
ever, be transplanted small, or have been frequently trans- 
planted beforehand ; otherwise it is a long time in estab- 
lishing itself, as the roots of this, like some others of the 
oonifera, are not very fibrous. The nature of nearly all 
this tribe is to send roots out in every direction, and very 
near the surface ; here they are enabled to feed on what 
little good soil there is, besides having all the benefits of 
the annual drestlng of their own leaves that fall and 
decay. 

Many undoubtedly err in planting evergreens too deep, 
especially in shallow, poor soils. Better plant as neap 
the surface as possible, and protect them from drouth the 
first summer by a mulch. This is far better than watering 
for newly planted trees, and, except in extraordinary sea- 
sons of drouth by mulching, watering at the roots may be 

dispensed with. Enoi a Sanders. 

ChicMO. Not. 80, 1868. 

■' ■ • • • 

The most and the bestthat is done for you roust be done 
)y •'>u. 
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SORGHUM IN W ESTE RN NEW-YORK. 

Isaac Mkkbbl of Letljard, Cayuga Count?, has shown 
us a specimen of Sorghum Molasses, manufactured bj 
himdelf the present year, which appears to be quite equal 
in flavor to the common molasses made at tlie West, and 
having less of the peculiar, sweet, comstallc flavor, which 
is unpleasant to thoee not accustomed to its use. He fur- 
nished seed to several of his neighbors last spring, pro- 
cured a good mill from Cincinnati, and used his common 
sugar-pans for evaporating the juice. The amount of 
ground occupied bj the several little patches of the cane, 
be cannot accurately estimate — probably between one and 
two acres ; be made 280 gallons. Some of the growers, 
who were accurate in their measurements, found the pro- 
duct to be at the rate, of over 300 gallons per acre ; with 
others it was much lets. One cord of wood was nearly 
sufficient for making 100 gallons — which is at about tlie 
same rate as is usually required at the WesL With one 
of Cook*s or Neal^s Evaporators, which would render the 
process more perfect and expeditious, a better as well a^ 
cheaper result might doubtless be obtained. By not 
pressing the stalks very closely, a clearer juice flows out, 
and a less amount of scum is produced ; the skimming 
must, of course, be continued through the whole process, 
and as soon as Uiick enough, the syrup must be rapidly 
cooled to prevent a burnt flavor. 

As the seed does not ripen in this State, it is necessary 
to procure it from a more southern latitude, as Cincinnati, 
and the earlier it is planted, so as to have a long season, 
the better. In the experiment here noticed, some of the 
neighbors who took the seed for trial, not being aware of 
the usual slender and feeble appearance of the plants dur- 
ing the first few weeks, pronounced them a humbug or 
failure, and plowed or dug them up for other crops. The 
manufacture was continued from the first to the end of 
October — the juice is not sufficiently matured before the 
first, and frost would soon destroy it after the end. The 
beet success attended tlie use of juice from freshly- frozen 
stalks, which was tlie last manufactured, and which was 
hurried Uirough before fermentation could occur. Abou^ 
20 guiluns of molasses were made in a day from 160 gal- 
lons of fresh juice. 

We commend this successful experiment to the at- 
tention of farmers of tliis latitude, and if any one is will- 
ing to incur the expense of a mill and evaporator, costing 
from $100 to $160 for both, l{e can manufacture what may 
be growu within two or three miles, at a cost of 26 cents 
per gallon after tlie cane is fumislied. Mills of a cheaper 
character may be made, with wooden rollers of hard wood 
turned in a latlie, and furnished with iron gudgeons and 
coga. Such as these have been, made at about $20 each. 
Good evaporating pans have also been constructed by 
nailing a long and broad slieet iron to pieces of two inch 
elm plank, about six inches wide, which form the sides of 
the pans ; the slieet^ron is bent up at each end, and se- 
cured by a double row of large headed nails througliout. 
Pieces of plank extending alternately nearly across the 
pan, as in Cook*s evaporator, produce a xig-zag current 
as the juice descends from one end to the other, an in- 
clination being given to it just sufficient to give a con- 
centrated syrup by the time it reaches the lower end. 

The most expeditious way of removing the leaves from 
€ti% stalks 18 to uae a oommon pitch fork for that purpose, 
striking the tines downward against the leaves, which are 
thos torn off and thrown on the ground. 



Planting Large and Small Potatoes. 

The results of some recent experiments with planting 
large and small potatoes, performed by the writer, may 
prove interesting to the readers of the Co. Gknt. The 
small potatoes u^ were in no instance more than an inch 
and a half long, and would average about the eize of small 
plums. The large ones were from four to ten inches long 
and would wefgh from half a pound to a pound, or more- 
Both tlie large and small potatoes were cut so as to leare 
about the same number of eyes on each piece. Care was 
taken to plant them when the ground was in a moist con- 
dition in order to prevent the drying up of the small 
pieces. The large and small seed were planted in alter- 
nate rows, and after digging the contents of each row were 
placed in piles at the ends ; these piles thus representing 
alternately tlie large and small seed, were then closely ex- 
amined by several persons, and not the slightest dilTerence 
could be perceived in the size of the potatoes. On being 
measured, however, the large potatoes were found in every 
instance, to yield one-fifth more than the smaller. The 
variety was the Prince Albert. This result was the more 
striking, as one of the rows planted with extra large seed 
(single potatoes of which weighed as much as eighty of the 
small ones,) yielded no larger tubers than the smallest seed. 
The crop, from all the rows alike, was a good one, and 
many of the potatoes, even from the smallest seed, were 
from 8 to 10 inches long. We have tried this experiment 
but a single year ; it is a common opinion that if repeated 
for several successive years — that is, if small potatoes are 
selected succesi^ively, the crop will ultimately run ouL We 
have no personal knowledge of such a result, and it is 
worthy of careful experiment. At the same time the 
series of trials here reported show conclusively Uiat 
farmers may use small seed for raising the main crop for 
consumption, so far as the size of the potatoes are con- 
cerned, although loi<ing something in amount, and that on 
any supposition, a small portion of the field should be 
planted with large potatoes for seed. As potatoes are 
now high priced, it may be well for farmers to save their 
small ones for planting and trial ; and an hour or two de- 
votHl eacli year to a set of experiments may give them re- 
sults of considerable practical value. They should, how- 
ever, bear in mind that small seed are often planted on 
the poorest portion of the field, while larger selected 
tubers are given the best chance and the best cultivation. 

It would seem that the chief advantage in large seed is 

in giving an earlier start and stronger growth, resulting 

in a larger crop— but the experiment must be repeated 

and varied many times before confident results can be 

reached. 

• -•■ 

TWO GO OD M ILK^Ra 

Mkssrs. EniTORS — In the last no. of The Cultitator, 
Tou refer to a cow owned by Mr. W. A. Comstock, as a 
large milker, she giving on an average 46 lbs. milk per 
day, for 127^ days. 

Now I hare two cows. They have been kept on a 
piece of ground 6 rods ienn than an acre, (until after feed.) 
One cow will average 40 lbs. per day continuously ; the 
other has given on an average (I do not say 1271 dajs, 
as there was no object in weighing so long,) but for 8 or 
10 in succession, 6 If lbs. She has given 82 \be. at one 
milking, is 7 years old, bright handsome red, and I think^ 
a cross of Durham and Devon. Will weigh, well fattened, 
/ think^ 800 lbs. As I sell my milk I cannot say how 
much butter could be made from her milk, but the quan- 
Uigr is '* A 1.** L. S. Bbomsom. 

Waterbory. Coan., Nov. 17, 1881 
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Report of the Commissioner of AEriculturB. 

"Tlie Report of Die Comuiiasionpr uf Agri^uliure 
Tor the Jear 1802," w»a iseueil a ft-w woiiks ago, mid *Q 
Birly oopj, for which we iire indebtaii la tha Department, 
hta mnce been awaiting notice. Il is a toIudig iu all of 
6SS pages, illuEtnited by iiumeroiw wood engrovingB, both 
U separate plates and in Ibe text. 

Such a work maj be viewed in differeot irgiiw bj dif- 
ferent readers. One who lakea up Ihin Report ob he woult 
Oie volumea of this joumsl, for example, to read a inie 
Cellaneoufl collection of nrUtlea on Agricultural and Ilor. 
ticullural lopks, or to refer to t>ie opinions of its writen 
(in some particular subject, will find in it a wide varielj 
of interesting matter. Tbe sutbors from whom artldet 
have bseo obtained, {[iclude some of our leading agriciil' 
hital wrilers. Id a work of aucli bulk, we laTo not, ol 
course, been able to examine all these orticlee in detail, 
but it is fair to nrefiuioe that tliej bare a reasonable d^ee 
of truslwortliinesa, and their lulijects are tlioBcn as far as 
ivosaible, with a view to questiona of iuleresl at tbe pre- 



But if one wbo <s tolerably familiar with the Agricnltu- 
ni publications of the daj, wLote library contains the 
TrsuractioDt of our Agricultural nnd Horticultural Socie- 
ties, together with the common Farm and Fruit trea 
within every one's reach, and wbo reada the period 
weekly and monthly,— takes up the work before 
hoping 10 find in it inreatigaliona thai shall really adv 
tlie condiliou of Agricultoral knowledge, he will 
llftely lay il down with disappointment. There ma 
hitherto unpubliished fade in it, and undoubtedly are, 
they are intermingled with bo mudi elae Ujst one U unable 
to Bnd tbem. 

And if the reader a a stranger, apprieed for the flnt 
time that this boot eraanatea from a branth of tbe Gene 
f*l Government, and is an official document, in which 
the commiasioner in charge is reqnired to " report hia 
■eta to the President and to Congress, " end may also 
" recommend the publicetioo of papers forming parta of, 
01- aeoompanying bis report," he will be sadly pumled to 
■s<!ertsin what possible conneclion the volume has with 
the Government, or what " acts of the commissioner " it 

We are aware that these remarks bear npon the funda- 
mental ptinciplea involved in the msnagemeiil of the Do- 
parlment, rather than npon the eiecution of the present 
"Report," which is merely a coutinuatioo, on the smne 
■jstem, of the volumes that have heretofore come to us 
from tbe Agricultural branch of the Patent Office, aod 
which certainly compares very (avorably with its p'rede- 
ceaaora. We are not therefore comphiiiiing of aliort- 
cominga of any kind in the preparation of this particular 
"Eepotl," but we are questioning the sulhority and pro- 
priety of this nyalem as a whole. We can eee no legiti- 
BRtu reaaon for the preparation of these volumea in their 
prcBBnt form, by the Government, nor any Intent of the 
kind—unless on the most liberal of all poaaible interpre- 
tations— in the Act establishing the Department. They 
bfa the same relation to tlie Department, and it has just 
H much reason for publishing them, as the Patent Office 
would have for compiling as lar^e a book of general me- 
chanical information, or the Treasury Bureau Blinilar Irca- 
ti»ca on the principles or practice of banking and finance. 
Let ua not be mistaken, The objection we submit as re- 
gttda these " Report^" is one that ii constantly becomnig 



more widely felt— not as against the puWicalion of any 
" Report" si all, but that they are notsuchaa aQovennnea. 
tal Department, which is really at work in the intereUl of 
Agricullnrat investigation, in the inlereeta of the famiaii^ 
should prepare— eittier in kind or style. In a seriei of 
articles last winter, we showed that there n room taongb - 
for the Agricultural Bureau to occnpj a place abors and 
beyond tbe reach of private enterprise in this country at 
presenl— in collecting, systematizing, and reducing totbe 
form of a report, everything that beara upon the agricot- 
tiire of the year under consideration, as well aa m lecOD- 
pliehing somelldng ilself which shall be worth placing on 
record— in conducting reeesrehea into the agricnltnral, 
cnpacitica and progress of the country and its direrent 
portions, as well as in condensing such sccounla of what 
done to promote agriculture abroad, as would serve to 
throw light upon our own preaent and future 



purpose designed f 



practice — 

volumes should have the definite 

inch documenlfl— only containing 

;ually acquired by the Bureau (or 

the year, whether tbe same be more or less- instemJ of 

onsystemalifl collection of just ai many odd cliaptera 

as the liberality of Congreps can be induced to print in ■ 

number of pages. 

- So much in the way of genera! remark- for we 
have not the space to discuss the anbject hera at tbe 
length it de«er>ca. 

As already staled, the volume for 1888 compares favor- 
ably in its kind with those previously isased. Tbe num- 
ber of articles is between forty and fifty, and among tbe 
authors we observe the names of S. L. Goodale on Breed- 
ing, Levi Bsrlle.l on Wheal Growing in New Hampshire, 
L. Boliman of Tndiana on the Wheal Plant and Sorghum 
Culture. Sanford Howard on Kerry Cattle and difTcrent 
breeds of the Horse, Joseph Harris on Stall KeeJing Cat- 
tle and Sheep, J. J. Thomas on Farm Implements and 
Machinery, Dr. Hall on the Health of Farmers' FamiliesL 
Of subjects treated in mlseellaneous articles, we may 
mention the International Eihibilion of 1 863, Wild Flow. 
era, the AiUnthua Silk Worm, Flour Hiking, Coal Oil, 
the Yermont Marbles, PrescrvaUon of Food, Agriculture 
in Uorocco, &a. Horticulture embraces articles on the 
Shelter and Protection of Orchards, Popular Varieliea of 
the Apple and Pear, Climatology of American Grapevlaei, 
Geo. W. Campbell on the Grape, *o. About Sleep and 
cognate subjects, we have a full article on the conditioQ 
roapects of Sheep Uusbandry, which has been com- 
witb care, Slieep Husbandry in the West, by an 
lllinoia contributor, Slioep oa the Prairies by a writer in 

Among other articles, wo have the Agriciiltnre of 
aine, Fla. and Flaa Cotton. Beef and Beef Caitle of 
e West, two Poultry articles, a continuation of tbe En- 
tomological treatise begun in the last volume, Uopla 
Sugar, Flai on Cotton Machinery, Agricultural Statlsticf, 
Caiifomia Agriculture, Ao. Short Reports are given from 
tho Chemiat and Gardener, and some preliminary remai^g 
of a very general nature from the Chief of the Depart- 
nient himself. Some of the illustrations are well engrav- 
ed, and other* are borrowed from various sources. 

Pdourio Bk*h.— A bean came up last spring in the 
door yard of Jaa. M. GarUnd, of Hooksett, N. [f.. and 
giving evidence of unusual llirill, il was protected and 
allowed to spread itself at will. 20B pods matured upon 
it, containiiig 12lg \xtoa. ' 
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PLANTING A PPLE ORCHARDa 
So much lUention hu of late ;eirs b«ep given U> 
delicate fraitu, eirali m pesra, grapes, Ac, that the plant- 
ing ol apple orchards Iim in eoine plaoea been placed 
the background. So long aa peara bring tl8 lo #20 per 
barrel in market, and grapes IG (o SS cenU per pound, 
there seemed hardly aufliclcal. iaduoement lo set out ex- 
tensire orchards ol apple-lrees, when the fruit nill noi 
■rerage more than one dollar per barrel This is one 
Tiew of the question ; we propose to present another. 
Apple-trees are more eas; to raise and more rapid ol 
grovth, and field more abundantly than peartreee. They 
are leas liable to firc-hlight, and aomparaUielj little skill 
la required In selecting and packing them for market. In 
other nordi<, they are better adapted to a great wholesale 
bosineas; They require incomparably less cultivation, 
pruning, pinching, thinning, and irainiog than grapes. 
The large land-owner may therefore safely plant eiten- 
sive apple orchards without any fear of difficulty in aecur- 
ing the eercices or me and akilirul managera. 

For the past forty or fifty years, not witii standing the 
great Dumbers of orchards that have come into bearing, 
the arerage price of apple* has nob lalten ; and with tlie 
present rapid increase of citj population, and of consura- 
crs generally, it il not probable that the market will be 
orenilucked, except in abandant yearn, and even then tlie 
"beat culUvatore and beat packera who hare attained a 
repatation, will sell readily all they have. 

Orchards generally have been too much neglected — 
they have ollen been planted on hillsides, stoney IdUi, and 
other places where they cannot be properly cultivated; 
«.nd a targe number ol those planted on good level land 
buve been entirely neglected. As a consequence, they 
have grown feebly, and produced small cr»ps with mach 
fniperlect and knotty fruit. If cnltiiated when young, 
receiving half the attention that farmers nsaally give their 
©ornBeids, the quantity and quality would both be im- 
proved, and the proBu greatly augmerled. By leleciing 
the most productive of (he good standard variciics, each 
tree will certainty yield an average of ten bu.iheli annnsl* 
ly, at a moderate estimate ; under suoh good-, treatment, 
twenty, thirty, and even lorty bnsheli from each tree are 
dot very unusual in favorable seasons. Forty trees will 
occupy an acre, and ten bushels from each will be lOO 
bushels per acre. A iwenly-flve acre orchard will, at this 
MM, aSbrrS iO,<lO0 busliala— wfaich, at onij 2fi cents, will 
be |S,B0O— raised with leas than one-half the labor that 
wonld be expended on a corresponding fleld of corn, for 
the only expense would be a moderate cultivation and 
gathering the crt^. To plant these twenty-Hve acres 
would require a thoumnd trees, ooetlng, say tlOO at the 
highest price, and, after the ground is prepared, ret out 
with no more labor than planting the oomBeld. The 
oultivation of the orchard for several years might be ae- 
companied with crops of potatoes, beans, carrots, and 
corn, and would thus detract for die time fiut very little 
from the value of the land, until the increasing crops of 
fruit would afford a better return. 

So long u all mankind are fond of good Irnit they will 
mpply thcDMelvea^ if they am at moderate price*; tlit 
markil mil Ihertfori iumt ceaie, but if it should the 
erop will ttill be eminently valual^e lo the farmer. Four 
hundred boshels of apple* per acre, without planting or 
hoeing, asa belter for feeding domestic animals than IBD 
btiibela of potatoe*, or SO bushels of com, requiring every 



year botli planting and hoeing. Large barn cellara may 
be made for storing apples in quantity, and the surplus, 
above what tasold, would often be of great use in winter' 
ing a large herd. Horses led during winter eiclusivciy 
on hay and grain, would be mucli benefitted and rendered 
more healthy by a daily supply of fresh apples, wliicb 
they eat with great avidity. Daily feedings to milch 
cows, commenced gradually and not overdone, will in- 
creaiw the quantity and richnen of the milk, A Email 
quantity fed daily lo slicep will improve their condition, 
and swine may be lx>th rattened and wintered on them in 
connection with other food. 

The conduaion we therefore arrive at, is that farmer* 
should plant freely of productive, well selected varieties, 
and should especially take good care of them alter dicy 
are planted. 

A CKsap anij CoiiTenlent Feeding Rack. 

EniTOBB Co. GiBT. — As you request your aubscriiwrs to 
contribute anything they think will benefit the readers of 
your valuable paper, I send a rough drawing of a cheap 
fueding rack lor cattle, that I used for tiie puii>o»e last 
winter and tbi<i fall. 1 have never seen any tike ttiem 
elsewhere. The rack is square, (one side the counterpart 
of the others,) requiring four posts five feet long and from 
four lo six inches in diameter — sixteen poles five fpet 
long, the ends of which must fit loosely in an inch and « 
half or two inclx auger hole which has been made into th« 
posts, but not through — eight braces pinned dingoually on 
posts, the holes for which go through the posts so tliat 
they may be driven out if required. The poles are put 
about eight inches apart, making the upper one two feet 
from the ground, which Is plenty high enough, and the 
braces cross just at the upper pole. 

If tlie CBltle get Into il, a light strip can be put acrosi 
near the top, I had one that was nailed, btit like this 
belter, as 1 can lake it npart in summer, and It requires 
but little room to store il. 



OVERSTOCKING WITH BEES. 

ymir DorreeiHjDHent (Mr. Haeck I believe.) allr 



raw Dtbsc hives fnr several mitea amond, and nana Ian 
one mils. The nsult Ihia fall it, I obtained Bve bo.g 


sot 


honey, of about five ponndi eaeb, and tome Mvon or ■ 
partly filled, and nearly all the vuung awarms, wilh Iw 1 
half hooey aDoaBh lo winter, and quila o number of tba 
onea not much better ; aod all but nils of the yoong awa 


C 

oU 



a fiflaan awarms a 



have deatn>y»d with the mat 
•thara Uiat t shall either brei 



Now, ean it be owing to ovarstoekinK In my easel I think 
A. The fact if, Bft«r the Aral of July, wa had very wet 
weather, almost cootinuously, ao that bee! could not nork— 
r bees want good hay waather to gather their haiveslj as 
och aa the haj maker lo SMUre bis haj. 
I hats another •iperlenoa, Just tan yeara ago. I had all 
■even iwarmi of beea hi the apiinc, in good oondition g 
9 never had the fint mouthful oflionay, end the next 
ring bad but one awarm of bees, all the rest ilamtd lo 
alh. And, by the way, I have that aame iwarm (or itock) 
now, and it appears to ba> as healthy aa anv etock I hare, and 
tss yean old too. Hie aeason that year ( 1SS3) wag very dry. 
t that lime (her* war* not a duaan swarais within three 
ilea of nie. E. L. HvUikk. 

North ClarendoD, Tt , Nov. It, 18St 
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THK CHINA SHSnCP. 

Eds. Co. Gent.— I was Borry to a^e you in a recent 
issue evade an answer asking for information relating to 
the value of China sheep. If your opinion was that the 
sheep were not profitable in this country, you would un- 
doubtedly displease present owners by expressing it, but 
If such is the fact, are they entitled to your forbearance ? 
And would it not do much j^ood to express or sUte the 
facts if you were in possession of them f 

We in the west haTO been excited by some statements 
in the Co. Gknt. in regard to these sheep, and would be 
very glad to hear more about them, particularly any 
knowledge the Co. Gimt. may have. 

Ann Arbor, Mieb., Not. 17, 1863. McM. 

We have heretofore expressed an opinion, based upon 

the results of trials by one or two persons within our own 
knowledge, quite adverse to these sheep, as being an ad- 
dition of any practical value whatever to our farm stock 
in this country. At the same time we are unable at present 
to give the details of these trials, and in answer to other 
inquiries, have requested correspondents to present their 
experience for the benefit of our readers. These requests 
as yet have elicited statements on one side only, and that 
is in favor of the sheep. We have no desire to do them 
or their owners injustice, but have not for that reason 
changed our opinion, nor ** evaded '* an expression of it 
when called for. The inquiry alluded to by our corres- 
pondent particularly, called for *' a description of these 
sheep, their natural habits, &c," all of which, like many 
other things inquired about every week, had been very 
lately printed in our columns. We referred the inquirer 
simply to the number and pages, to avoid needless repe- 
tition. 

It should be borne in mind that opinions formed from 
partial trials may not in all cases prove trustworthy, and 
while we have no faith ourselves in the China, Tartar, 
Nankin or Shanghai sheep, — for we believe the same or 
similar animals have been indiscriminately so called — wc 
have been disposed to permit the full and free discuseion 
of their merits and demerits. For wool, we prefer the 
Merino, and for mutton, the English breeds according to 
circumstances of locality, even at the same prices at 
which the others are offered. But we would not by any 
means discourage our correspondent from a trial of them, 
if disposed to make the investment, since they have ad- 
vocates who are strong and doubtless sincere in their 

praise. 

. — ••• 

STANCHI ONS F OR COWS, 

Messrs. Editors — One of your correspondents request- 
ed me some time since, to tell how my stanchions were 
built, and as I have before spoken of their being put up 
on scientific principles, I will explain what was meant in 
using that term. 

In the first place there is a good plank floor for the 

cows to lie upon ; the floor has a fall of two inches in 4^ 

feet ; next, the sill under the cows* necks is just 6 inches 

high, rounded and smooth on the top where the cows^ 

necks come. I have seen this sill so high, or in other 

ifords, the ground worn away so that this sill was full 18 

'.Dches high ; that I call unscientific and unmerciful. Next, 

'.he upright plank are 4^ feet high in the clear, made per- 

ectly smooth where the cows hit them, and filled out 

;ighc between, except where the stud falls back to get the 

owe in, flo that there is no cracks to get their horns in ; 

'he plank are If inches thick ; the piece that holds them 

> *\\r 'on p o \i I 0*i^(|d r-»« pac^ 9Me the pi*>nic tkx^^ 




bolted together. The stalls are S feet apart, the 
18 inches w{d« at bottom and slant badi up lo llM' 
floor, and the hay slides down on this slant ; tbe 
are meal-tiglit, and divided olT between each one 
the floor, with a bole col through each one bii^ M itlt^' 
oow holds ber bead while standing, so that eaeli ooW Hlk 
see her neighbor, and stand quiet wHh no fear 
strangers ; the stud that holds the eow in, Is fivlencd 
a wooden spring on the back skie, about 8| fe«t \fM%^ 
made fast to the top of one of the horisontal studa. TNi 
top of the upright stud should be sawed off about thrM 
inches above this spring, so tliat it can be opened wHI 
one hand, the thumb on the spring. The spaces for tii9 
cows' necks are 8 inches for the larger ones, and 7 incta 
for the smaller ones, and open 17 inches at the top. 

The drop or gutter, back of the cows, is 15 inches wide 
and 8 deep, a square stick each side and plank in the bot- 
tom. This gutter should not be over 4| feet from the 
stanchion ; some have them 5 feet at one end and 4 feet 
at the other, potting up the largest first and tapering 
down to the heifer& L. F. Scott. 
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MANAGEMENT O F SH EEP IN WINTER. 

The difierent ideas on the manner that sheep should be 
treated in winter are almost as numerous as flock-masters. 
As a wool grower I would say a few words on the manage- 
ment and treatment of sheep in winter. 

As soon as your flocks fail to improve in the meadows 
or pastures in the fall, then commence feeding. Do not 
wait for snow to feed your sheep ; neither let them run^ 
even if they are "holding their own," and not improving. 
To have a eheep come out well in the spring, it is neces- 
sary that they are improving in the fall or commencement 
of winter. As a sheep is doing in the fall, just so they 
will do all winter. If they go into the yard in the fall im- 
proving, they will continue so all winter, and vice versa. 
I begin to feed grain to my sheep now once a day — say 
half a pint each daily, and that in the morning. When I - 
get up in the morning and find it cool and raining a little 
I take a few cornstalks and throw into their racks, and 
leave them after they are fed their grain until noon, unless 
Uie rain is over and the air is dry. .If so, I let them out. 
When it rains all day I feed grain and cornstalks in the 
morning ; hay, with a few pumpkins, at noon, and a very 
little grain with hay at night. I have water in the sheep 
burn so they can drink any time when they want it. This 
latter arrangement is of no small consequence in winter 
when sheep want to drink every hour, and only a swal- 
low or two at a drink. If sheep have to go out in Uie 
weather on stormy days for their water, they will wait just 
as long as they can stand it, and then go out and drink so 
much that they will stand all humped up for half an hour 
with the cold. 

It is very essential that you have good racks for your 
sheep — alroosi as much consequence as the feed. I use 
one that is very convenient. It is made with three scant- 
ling for the corners, two boards nailed on about ten inches 
or a foot apart, clear around, then three inch slats of inch 
stuff put on up and down, about six inches aparL In fact 
very much like the one in your last paper, only I have the 
graiu trough inside th^ rack, and consider it quite as im- 
portant to have the trough fixed in such a manner that 
the sheep cannot crowd each other as in feeding hay in 

racks. Another thing, I can get into my rack and feed 
the f>*»*n. •»^H not ^^ jostled and run over by the sheep. 
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Frequee^y jou bave yo«r gnua opeet while pouring it 

Into tiie trough in tho other wey, I feed oorn unground 

mostly ; sometimee oorn meel, with a few oats mixed, to 

give the aheep something to make a mouthful, ao they can 

ehew it. A Uttie sulphur onoe a week mixed with their 

oorn, keeps them in a healUiy condition, while the salt 

Mice a fortnight keeps their appetite sharp. 

Keep them warm if they lamb early, and feed a few 

turnips or potatoes two weeks before lambing until two 

weeks alter. Be careful not to feed too many potatoes, 

10 as to soour and lose your lambs; a bushel to 50 sheep 

imoe a day is my rule. Be careful not to let the Umbe 
^t too much salt when young, as it is yery injurious while 
foung. 

I consider good dover hay the best for aheep in winter. 

Waafataigton Co., N. T. BAKER, Ja. 

Agrioultural Notes in Cayuga County — IIL 

A TIelf f 9. 1a. Gllf t«s Farm. 

Mr. Joab L. Clift, of the town of Sennett, was formerly 
President of the Skaneateles Farmers* Club, and is one of 
the hard-working, energetic farmers, whose system of 
farm management, in many respects, is worthy of notice. 
[ spent a few hoars at his residence. In viewiog his 
bedges, manner of composting barn-yard manure, and 
lome other things to which I shall allude. 

Mr. Glifl makes and applies to the soil large quantities 
»f manure. Sometimes it is applied to winter wheat, and 
lometimes to a crop of Indian com. 

His bams and out-buUdings are spacious and comrao- 
iious, all resting on substantial stone walls, with good 
iheds, stanchions, stalls and boxes for all kinds of stock. 
Beneath the horse stable is a spacious shed where manure 
fl deposited, and as it receives all the liquid portion of 
;he manure, it never fire-fags, and none of it is lost by 
eeching or evaporation. 

It is hardly necessary to mention how much superior 
mch manure is to that which is exposed to rains and sun- 
ibine, as long as it remains in the yard. 

Mr. Clift understands very well — ^wbat hundreds of the 
anners of Cayuga and other counties have yet to learo — 
hat a little manure is almost absolutely necessary, in 
Hrder to nuse a crop of wheat, either of spring or winter 
rbeat Therefore, his practice is to haul out in the 
brmer part of the season, as much bam-yard manure as 
le deems necessary for his wheat crop, \h the succeeding 
mtumn, and drop it in a long ridge on the side of the 
lighway, say about six feet wide and two feet deep, at 
he highest point of the ridge. Then, a few furrows are 
>lowed on each side of the ridge, and the earth is thrown 
>ver the manure with shovels. 

This system of management secures decomposition, and 
It the ssme time none of the gases or salts of the ma- 
inre can escape by evaporation or leeching. A short 
time before the manure is applied to the soil, it is forked 
Dver, and thoroughly mingled with the earth, wh^ch covers 
it, and with t few inches of that on which it rests, which 
renders it fine, and In a good condition to be applied to 
the soil where a crop of wheat is to be grown. 

When I was at his residence, he liad a heap of such 
compost, as I liave Just alluded to, some dxteen rods in 
length, which was being prepared for wheat next fall. 

This system of management appropriates the borders 
of oar wide highways to a good purpose, where manure 
is comported for wheat, as it is not ttlwavs depirable to 
make a compost ridge in a pasture field or meadow. 



Manmffeaaent •! Hlfflaw^ay*Sldea« 

In that vicinity, and in many other portions of our coun- 
ty, and about the village of Skaneateles, the soil on each 
side of the beaten track, has been neatly graded and seed- 
ed with grass-seed, and all tlie stones and rabbish removed, 
and a good burden of grara is out annually, on each side 
of the carriage track. 

In localities where the inhabitants, by mutual agree- 
ment, resolve to allow no stock to ran at large in the 
highways, they are seeded down and mowed, and they 
a£ford a good burden of grass. In some localities where 
the grass had just been mowed, I thought at the time that 
there would be not less than two or three tons of good 
hay per acre. Where a farmer has a long line of high- 
way running through his farm, it will certainly pay well 
to grade tlie sides of the beaten track, and seed to timothy 
and blue grass, or with red top, in case the soil is rather 
low and wet Where the soil is high and dry, timothy 
and red clover would flourish well, and pay for all the ex- 
pense of grading, to say nothing of the beauty and neat- 
ness which the tall grass, or a neatly mowed highway, 
would give to the appearance of the country. 

Let farmers improve their idle days during the coming 
winter, in removing the rabbish from their highway sides, 
and grading them ; and early in the spring let a crop of 
some kind ot grain be sowed, and let them be well seed- 
ed with some kind of grass seed. This will be a very 
good step towards improving the agricultural appearance 
of our country. 

In many localities there might be several tons of good 
hay cot annually, along, the highwavsides, where now 
there are nothing but bogs, stones, and rabbish, which 
disfigure not a little the beauty of the farm, and reflect 
no little discredit on the fanner 

AuborD, N. T. & EDWARDS TODD. 

• % m 

Chinese Sugar-Cane — Does it Pay in the East ? 



Having tried a little of the cane the past season, 
give the results of my experience, and of somft of 
in this neighborhood. We had in one piece three 
ters of an acre, of which I have kept an account of 

done to it : 

OiXB Patch. Dr. 

TolH dftya plowinK. harrowhuc androUInK. 

IMcUrspUnUng,., 

8)< days tending with plow and barrow, 



7 days stripping and cutting. 

IH days binding, topping, and hanling, at $1 per day,. 
Manafactaring, at 96 cents per gallon. 



I will 
those 
quar- 
work 



•s.oo 

1.00 
5.00 
7.0O 
1.60 
80.50 



#48.00 
Gaitk Patch, Or. 

By lis gallons molasses at 75 cents per gallon #91.60 

Deduct expenses, 48.00 

And we haye a profit of #43.50 

No account is here made of the seed, of which we bad 

about twenty bushels, most of which was well ripened, 

nor of the leaves which we gathered. The seed we fed 

to our hogs, and they are very fond of it. The prices for 

labor are not under the wages given here. If anything, 

they are over what was given at that time. 

The seed was planted in rows 8 feet 10 inches apart, 

and 8 inches from seed to seed in the row. The cane 

was badly down, which increased the cost of gathering. 
As it was very ripe when gathered, I think the yield was 
some less on that account We had another piece, which, 
if planted with oora, would have given 20 bushels, but 
gave 60 gallons of molasses. One of our neighbors thinks 
90 gallons to the acre paid him better than cora. He 
made |82 profit. Another, who had a piece 16 bills by 
120 hills, had 92 gallons. To obUin the largest yield I 
would 'advise to plant in rows, but it requires more work. 
I think that taking it all together, Sugar Cane may be 
conpidered a f»ucce.«J8 hereabouts. John Flkmimo. 

' Readington. N. J. 
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Massaohusetts Board of Agriooltnre. 

As previously notioed in our oolomns, the Massa 
chusetts State Boaid of Agricultore held a public meet- 
ing at Springfield Dec. 8-1 Itb— combining with the 
transaction of its usual business the reading of several 
papers and the discussion of various subjects appro- 
priate for such an occasion. The attendance of the 
Board y^AB quite full. The President, Hon. M. P. 
Wilder, whose health has of late been quite feeble, 
was oonsequentlj unable to attend, but we were pleas- 
ed to learn that brighter hopes are now entertained as 

to the ultimate recovery of his customary vigor and 
activity. 

As we could be present on one day only, we cannot 
prepare a very full report of the proceedings. The* 
number of farmers who took part in them was fair, 
and the interest manifested throughout very gratify- 
ing. It is the purpose of the Board we understood, 
provided such action is rewarded by the appreciation 
and approval of farmers generally, to hold these open 
meetings from time to time in different parts of the 
State, and to render them as attractive and instructive 
as possible. They can hardly enter upon a field of 
labor in which more good can be accomplished. The 
bringing of farmers together to listen to such reports 
and addresses as may be provided, is a good thing in 
itself, but it is perhaps still better when they take part 
themselves in the discusdons that are carried on. And 
full and carefully prepared reports of these discusaons 
would constitute one of the most interesting features 
in the Annual Volume published by the Board. As 
an item going to show the intelligence and thought- 
fidness of the audiences on the present occasion, we 
noticed that the proportion of those busily engaged in 
taking Twtes was unusually large. 

Tlic first day, Dr. Geo. B. Lokino of Salem, in the 
chair. Mr. Secretary Flint read a partial account oi 
his tour in Europe the past season, including the Ham- 
burgh exliibition, and, in the afternoon, the Agricul- 
tural School at Hohenheim. The latter elicited a dis- 
cussion upon agricultural schools generally, in which 
Prof. Johnson of New-Haven, Mr. Grout of Ashland, 
Mr. Sewall of Medfield, and others took part ; and the 
subject was continued in the evening by a paper 
from Dr. Loring, treating it quite fully, and, as we 
gathered from those who were present, in a very 
able and i>ractical manner. On its conclusion, the 
general discussion was renewed, bearing partially upon 
the location of the Institution to be established in 
Massachusetts, and eliciting from Prof. Johnson a state- 
ment of his views and experience both on agricultural 
education and on the management of schools for im- 
parting it. 

The second day, Elias Grout, Esq., of Ashland, 
presiding,— E. W. Bull of Concord opened on the sub- 
ject of the Soils and Agricultural Resources of Massa- 
chusetts, by giving a full account of the characteristics 
and general management of the Elastem part of the 
State. He was followed by Dr. Hartwell of South- 
bridge, Rev. C. C. Sewell, Medfield, A. F. Adams, 
Fitchburg, W. E. Boise, Blandford, Mr. Chapin of the 
Massasoit House, Springfield, Henry Colt of Pittsfield, 
Dr. Loring, Mr. Stedman of Chicopeo, and others. The 
general results of the discussion it would be difficult to 

»/\r»«1 <»»»»"• *»»*r» f(p'- liT»**a r»*^av "'•Iiot* in ark ^i» ^g ^he** 



showed that the great want of the Masaachnsetts \ 
is the command of more abundant means of ft 
the land, together with the important fact, of whidii 
ral instances were adduced, that oontinoons cultnmii|l| 
gradually ameliorate scHue of the most obstinate i 
of the State, and that its productiveness is eapaUidl| 
very great development as time and inciearing popi# 
tion shaU afford greatet inducements for ImproTemMk { 
The use of Ihne was strongly advocated by 
and its non-accessibility greatly deplored. Mr. 
of Blandford, had been very sueoessfid with oyiMJ 
shell lime on his pasture land. Theie was a eoUkhi { 
of opiidon in some respects as to plaster. Dr. H aiti wl 
laying down the proportion that it would be of w 
benefit where the soO e^ows the stain of metaflie 
oxyds, while Mr. Colt of Pittsfield mentioned a lidge 
of a red loamy character between that place' and ^SHL 
liamstown, strongly impregnated with iron, where iti 
use proves exceedingly profitable. Dr. Loring thoo^ 
that g^rass should be the crop of the heavier lands, aai 
that Indian com belongs on the lighter soils whidk 
require frequent culture. He would grow fruit when' 
the soil was poorest, — ^thought wheat and the mona 
multicaulis were about on a par in Massachusetts^ but 
that bariey — unless in the Connecticut Valley — ^migkt 
succeed well and was worthy of a triaL Mr. Bull, in 
the course of his remarks said that two tons of wdl 
cured com fodder was regarded by fiirmeiB about him 
as worth one ton of fhiglish hay, which would make 
the value of the former $8 per ton. Dr. Hartwell hid 
raised 100 bushels ci Indian com on an acre, but tiha 
experiment didn't pay. He affiles forty loads — say 
13 to 14 cords — manure per acre ; thinks that the right 
medium with him, and is satisfied if he gets 75 budL 
of Indian com per acre ; more manure makes the oats 
and grass that follow the com &11 down, and less does 
not give a large enough result. Well drained land, how- 
ever, would do with less. There were several tributei^ 
direct or incidental, to the value of the Indian con 
crop to the farmers of the State, both for the grain and 
the fodder produced. 

In the afternoon. Professor Johnson spoke of the 
principles that underlie the application of manurei^ 
occupying about two hours with the unflagging atten- 
tion of liis audience. This address was followed by 
some brief remarks from Luther H. Tucker of ths 
Country Gentleman, Dr. Loring and others. In the 
evening, papejs were read by S. L. Goodale of Maine^ 

and C. L. FUnt, on Cheese and Butter Dair3ing re- 
spectively. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and can only 
add our regret at not having been able to remain 
through the two following days. The third morning 
Dr. Bull treated Grape culture at great length ; in the 
afternoon general farm crops were discussed, and in 
the evening Prof. Agassiz spoke on the instrumentality 
of glaciers in the formation of the soiL The fourth 
day there was to be a discussion of sheep husbandry 
in the morning ; a paper on breeding, by Sanford How- 
ard, in the afternoon, and one on animal physiology in 
the evening, by Prof. Wyman of Harvard. 

• •• 

Fat Srxip.— Mr. Bart. Whitney of this town, (Frank- 
lin, Vt.,) killed the past fall; a three year old ewe sheep 
of the Leicester breed, that yielded ^y pounds of tried 
tallow. The fat was three inches thick on the ribs. Who 
He^»a ♦i»A ♦• Ireen Mountain sheep f E. R. Fowls. 
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THE PRAO nOAL SHEPHERD. 

9bi Practical Shbphbrd: A Complete Treatise on tlie 
Breediof, M»na«emeBt and Dtoeaaet of Sheep. Br Hmar & Ram- 
SALL. LL.D., Aatbor of ** Sheep Htubandry hi the Sooth." ** Floe- 
Wool Sheep Hosbaodnr,** etc.. etc With lUostrationt. RochesUv. 
N. T. : D. D. T. Moore, Union BuUdln«i: PhiladdphU: J. a Up- 
pincott k Co. 

This work, which has been for some time announced, is 

now out| and we are indebted to the jnuthor and publisher 
for early copiesi In bulk, it exceeds the first calculations 
of the writer— extending to 464 closely printed pages. 
Sat the ground coTered is large, — the plan of the work, 
liowever, being comprehensive mainly in the direction of 
American experience in Sheep Management, and not 
flwoUen, as is too often the case, with a compilation of 
** the general history and description of all the breeds,'" 
abroad as well as at home. 

In order to place the present position of Fine-Wooled 
breeds, in this country, fairly before the reader, a certain 
amount of space was necessary to trace the sources from 
which they have been derived, and show how they have 
grown to be what they are — how it is that, for the pro- 
duction of heavy fleeces, the flocks of some of the best 
breeders in the United States are probably unsurpassed, if 
fully equalled, in any other country. This part of the 
book we have not yet read with minute attention, but it 
may fairly be presumed from the author*s long and ex- 
tended researches on the subject, that his statements will 
bear the most critical examination. 

For the main portions of the chapters on the English 
and other breeds of sheep, not Fuie-Wooled, Mr. Ranoall 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other sources. These 
chapters are illustrated with engravings, from drawbgs 
by Ptge, photographs, &c., of specimens of the different 
breeds, in the flocks of some of our leading breeders at 
tlie present time. The chapter on the ** adaptation of 
breeds to different situations,*^ if not so full as some might 
wish, is fair and discriminating. A dividing line may be 
drawn, to some extent, between the claims of the Fine- 
Wooled and the Mutton breeds, respectively, on the gen- 
eral ground that the former are far better adapted to 
9k€€p kuMbandry pure and simple, (by which we mean, 
sheep as the sole object of the farm,) but the latter for 
general husbandry^ in which the sheep are only regarded 
as auxilliaries in the production of crops, or as one de- 
partment among several. Mr. R. hints at this distinction, 
(which indeed may not be without its exceptions in cer- 
tain cases,) although very briefly ; and as sheep farming, 
rather than general farm management, is the subject of 
the work, the fine-wooled sheep naturally have somewhat 
the largest share of regard. 

In 3ie chapters on **the principles and practice of 
breeding,** the author shows himself well read in the 
works of leading writers, and expresses views which coin- 
eide hi the main with those we have always held and some- 
times had occasion to define in the(^e columns. The reca- 
pitulation of hie positions, (pp. 186, 138,) is a very con- 
cise and very sound platform {mtUatU mutandU) f(d^ 
breeders generally ; in the numerous conclusions attain- 
ed, it depends, after all, mainly upon the primary princi 
pie that " violent crosses ** are to be avoided — ^that while 
merging cognate families in one another for the purpose 
of developing the characteristics they possess in common, 
if done with judgment under the rules laid down, is the 
primal source of some of our greatest modem improve- 
ments—the attempt to obtain a mixture between breeds that 
are widely variant in their characteristics, will probably re- 
sult in injuring the good qualities of both, and obtaining 
improvemebt on neither. Such a cross may answer a tem- 
porary purpose, and that only — in other words, as Mr. R. 
remarks, in audi cases *' it is almost uniformly advisable 
to stop with the fhrtt cross.** 

We shall not follow the author throueh the chapters on 
Sjpring, Summer, Antwrnn and Winter Management^ which 



together oooenpy something over a hundred pages. A 
chapter on Prairie Sheep Husbandry succeeds, and the 
Anatomy and Diseases of the Sheep are then considered 
at leuigih. The volume is concluded with a few pages on 
'^e I)og in its connection with Sheep,** and with appen- 
dices containing a variety of interesting information on 
statistical and o3ier points. 

As a whole, this book is unquestionably in advance of 
auy thing of the kind now before the public. Mr. MooBi, 
of the Rural New-Yorker, who is the publisher, we are 
happy to learn, is likely to reap an abuudaut harvest from 
his investmenL 
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MICHIGAN AGR ICUL TURAL COLLGE. 

A correspondent sends us an account of the Closing 
Exercises of the State Agricultural College of Michigan, 
at Lansing, Nov. 9-12, from which it appears that the 
total number of the students in attendance has been 60, 
classified as follows : Juniors, 7 ; Sophomores, 6 ; Fresh- 
men, 16; Preparatory Class, 26; and Select Course, 6. 
These classes are taught by a Faculty, which comprises 
the President of the College, T. C. Abbott, who is Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature y Professor Manly 

Miles, who is Professor of Zoological and Animal Physi- 
ology, and who also has, durine the greater part of the 
term, had the chief superintendence of the farm ; R. C. 
Kedzie, Professor of Chemistry ; C. A. Kennaston, In- 
structor of the Preparatory Class; A. N. Prentiss, In- 
structor in Botany and Horticulture, and Superintendent 
of the Crardens ; and Oscar Clute, Instructor in Pure And 
Applied Mathematics. 

This Institution appears to be in a fair way for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the ends designed in its establish- 
ment. The buildings have cost about $60,000. The 
farm in immediate connection with the College, contains 
676 acres, the value of which cannot be placed at less 
than $15,000. In addition to this, the Michigan Legis- 
lature has vested in the College about 6,000 acres of 
swamp lands, adjoining or in the vicinity of the farm. 
These lands are believed to be worth at present, at least 
$30,000, and their value will rapidly increase. Under the 
act of ODngress, approved July 2, 1862, donating to each 
State public lands to the amount of 80,000 acres for 
each of its Senators and Representatives in Congress, ac- 
cording to the census of 1860, the College receives 240,- 
000 acres of land. If the average value be placed at 
$1.26 per acre, it gives 800,000. The endowment, there- 
fore, aside from the farm and buildings, cannot be placed 
at less than $880,000, and at 7 per cent, interest, this 
will give an annual income of $28,100. Each student, 
not exempt for physical disability, is required to labor 
three hours a day on the farm or in the gardens. The 
number of hours may be increased to four, or diminished 
to two and a half. Some compensation is allowed ; but 
the labor is regarded as an essential part of the educational 
system of the College, and is performed with special 
reference to illustrating and applying the instruction of 
the lecture room. Students are not employed in those 
kinds of work only, in which they may be most proficient, 
but as the work Is classified, each is made acquainted with 
all the operations of fanning, successively. The Sopho- 
more class work the entire year in the various gardens 
with the Professor of Horticulture. The Juniors spend 
the year under the direction of the Superintendent of the 
Farm. The other classes alternate between the farm and 
the gardens. 
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Cement for Stopping Leaks. 

A good and cheap preparation for stopping leaks 
around chimneys, in roofs, in wooden eave-lrougrhs, 
where the water Is not used, and of filling up all kinds 
of breaks and cracks which are exposed to the weather, 
may be made by mixing lime with coal tar until it is like 
putty. Apply it with a large knife, and fill up the chinks 
where Jack Frost will be getting into the buildings.— 
Maine Farmer. 
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SALE OF VALUABLE HORBES. 

Wliilc we liive Bomeiunca been obliged to uitmid- 
Terl upon Ibe iliBpoeition iDiiiifoslsd W conTert t^ 
SlioH Grounds of our AgriuultunI Societies into TroUiog 
Couraea, it Ijos not been beciuae we fail to appreciate 
tlie importnuce of pajipg proper atuntion to (be bresd- 
Jug of Uoaats, Dot onl; Tor Farm work, but aleo, like 
otlicr rarm produota, for ■ market ebcwhere. Prizes 
(ue juallf offered bj Agricultural Socletiea in tjiia deparl- 
mtnl of effurl; and it ia nut until llie Horse, or bid 
frieads, endeavor to usurp more Lliau tbeir rigbtful share 
of lime and notice, tbal we begin to complain. Still, it 
cannot be denied that peculiar risks sod teoiptBlioiu leem 
to be connected with tbe breeding of this nabio animal, 
and tbal aitay who might coDtribule greati j to the dcTclop- 
menl of its poinen are reatrained from allempUng to diV 
BO, for the reason tbat unpleaaaat associntioiiB so oEleri 

It ia probably true, tbat wbrte for same purposes we 
require more of the weiglit and aoljd strength cbaracter- 
iilic of the English Fiu-ni Uorse, f et for tbe uianlfulJ aatt 
to wblcii tbe aniiDBl is put on our farmi', tlie commoii 
elandard here is quite different froni what it >a in Great 
Brilaiu. It is not alone to pull licav; loads into 
ct town, or to turn tbe long, eien furrow, tbil the 
farmer's te^m is required : he must draw Ibe familj 
church at a pteuaut gait ; he must be apt al dintnug 
made nut verj petfuctlf grided ; lie must be brisk before 
the mower or reaper, as well aa stout before the pli 
indeed we can onlj describe bim by borrowing the plirv 
aeologj of tbe priice lists, aa " llie horse of all wuik.~ 
And il IB the general opinion, founded no doiilit on ei 
perience, that ■ horac whose iiHliirul capocities for rapid 
moCioQ are good, — who will leare twelve miles an bour 
behind bim with lesa exertion than some other horses 
will eight— will alw perform his general work more easily 
and aatiafactorilj ; and it U this opinion, together with 
tbe eicitement attendant upon "trials of »peed," that 
aocoiinta for tbe introduction and popularity o^ tbeae 
trials on tlie 9iow grounds of oar Sodetiea. We need 
acarcelysajtliatany more action there than ia necessary for 
tbe intelligent award of the premiuma offered, tends to 
bring lliese urganiialiona into oilier hands, and lo lora 
their main effurla toward other objects, than those for 
whicli ihej were originally designqjl. 

It was not our intention, however, to discuss the 
policy of Agricultural Societies ; and we were led into 
tlie foregoing train of remark from hating attended tlie 
(ale on the 19lli, of the raluabie breeding stud ol S. K. 
BuwNE, E^., of Flushing, comprising "Toronto Chief " 
Bud a number of his colts, together with several otlier 
tnlinala of mor« or leas note. Tlie ^ed shown bj 
Toronto Chiel, although nerer trained proltadonally for 
the course, haa beeu good; and, aa a roadster, wliile he 
U by no means above criticism. Ma reputation with many 
Is very high. In color he is a dark bay or brown, stand' 
Ing at 16 hands, and wsighing from eleven to twelve hun- 
dred pounds. Bis owner lisd rerosed several very liberal 
offers for him, designing lo retain him as long as hig 
breeding eslablisiiment was kept up ; and the tact that 
he waa to be sold on the present occauon without restric- 
tion as 10 price, lo the highest bidder, contributed greatly 
lonard drawing the large and flattering aitendenoe of 
gentlemen who were at the Sale from the city u well la 
froui a distuuce. As bia salt was deddedly (he fettnre 



of the day, it waa deferred nn^l the otbei il 
been oil diepoaed oT, when, afker ■ 
along the road new by, to show his gait and ri 
at last put up by tba anutioneei, Hr. Millar, I 
»e,000, and Boally knocked down at tC,6H l| 
of Fiabkill Plains, DutidMS 
marked Catalogue now reads aa follDW*: 



K. Sonms. b> Hand- llautllonlBD, J. O. T 

Tan bane, dauk Uum»j^br«d, t, J. &«filer, 

-- ..-...- _H[li MoutE" ftoB, T, Swww. WkaecVa. fl 

tJ. Kt niiBirlland. J. H. HaainiBI.......,, * 

M K>V0UDi>TraM«,O(aUtlalLliew-tart,...^ M 

U. M^nuiba. dam IbHsnA-braA P. J. aedir,.- K 

K. An A'^illaii'BV^'T«rVoiy.*jr'k"Hi^Ui,"'.V.~.7."". B 

»■. UrFT Boari Man. L. H. Kruklln, FhiSw H 



As already slated, tbe oompany pment was Uife 
intelligent, and we are aafe in saying that If all tlie h) 
breeding and dealing in tbe country was lefl in Bitch b) 
as those who were represented al Hr. Bonxa'a, the 
suit would wear quite a diffi:renl aspect, and tbe rep 
lion not only of the animal itself but also of tboa« 
gaged in its impravemeDt, would affbrd far bigber lad 
menta than ia now the case for Ibe co-operation of otl 
Tlie day wis a favorable one, and the retail we b^ 
not only highly creditable lo the f^meas of tbe proprii 
but pecuniarily for the most part salisbdory. The 
mare " Eureka," which was bought we believe rather 
driving mare than as a breeder, will be a mora expeo 
luiary to the purdiaser ihan most of us would care ti 
dulge in ; but, other than Ibis, the anpposad broai 
value of the animal appeared mainly lo govern the 
elicited. 

There were also sold the ShortHom bull "Forart Et 
bred by Ur. iHoaxa, and Some Esaei PIga, to Hon, 
S. CoHoiR — the former at the tow price of {ISO — t 
not being many. In a company of "borM uan," 
would be likely U> appreciate claims baaed on an^ - 
dilTerent ground* as tbe " obesity " of a beef-prodnc« 
the SMtacai of a wall-bred roadtter. 
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THE BEST GRAPES FOB THE NORTH. 

Your correspondent J. W. B,, hw inlliited ■ good 
aioTeiii«nt Id giving bia experieooe in regard to llie cioie 
at ripening, ind Taiue ot different TsrietieB of liirdj ns- 
tire grapes. Such BlnlemcDta, nrefull; made, are of 
much greater vmioe tbsa llie rague and iDt«r«ated etate- 
meuu ol nureerj calalogues; or ereii tlie beat general 
vorks on fruits. I propose to follow suit, aud give mj 
Biperience for Ibe benefit of olliers. 

Tbia jear Ibe Delanare and Concord were at this place, 
[SaraUiga Spring*,) at least ten days, and die Diana two 
■tecka later tlun in 1663. Tbe Delaware was tbii fear 
pcrfectlj ripe October I, Concord October II, and DiuDB 
October SS, at wbich time we had a severe frost, killing 
the faiiage of ttie tines. Tbe Hartford Prolific and Kortli- 
eni Muscadine ripened togclber tiie IStb oF September 
The Diana tliia Tear, ripened will) me not mudi earlier 
tban tlie Isabella, while la£t year It was mora than a week 

la quality the Belaware ii greatlj gnperior to all others. 
Its PURBr;, delicions, delicate fruit is incomparable, and I 
fliid it a thriflj and productive line, equnl in Ibeflo re- 
spects to any otiier. The Diana is a very strong grower, 
and [ tbiiik raulu next in quality. The fruit is larger, 
and keepi better limn the Delaware. The Concord Is a 
vigorous, lianty vine, producing large buuclies of band- 
Bonie fruit, which, when /uf'y ripe, altliongh greati; infe- 
rior to Delaware and Diana, is nearly equal to Isabella, 
but it needs to liang ou ihe vines a week after it Is full; 
colored. lis strong foij oder after it baa been gatliered, 
is diagreeable to many, particularly Ibose who iiave feast- 
ed on tbe delicate Delaware. The Nurthera Muscadine 
and Hartford ProliGc are foiy, but valuable for their early 
ripening. 

The soil of my garden is a stiff loam, and some of my 
neighbors whose gardens are ligfal and sandy, ripened tbe 
■nue fruit a week eariier. Uy tinea ate trained upon a 
trellis mnoing north and south, upon what is called the 
fan aystem. At tbe time the new aboolsare Gtsl lied up, a 
BulGclenC number an leleoted for next year's canes, and 
Ued with a colored yam to mark Ihcm. These were al- 
lowed to grow 10 the top of the trellis, while the oilier 
aboots were pinched off at tbe GfLli leaf beyond tlit 
bnnch of grapes. The taterala were pinched back so as 
to allow but two leavai, and all imperfect bunches were 
cut off, and I had the saUnTaclion of bating on a few vines 
a fine crop of grapes, wboae aise and quality were greal- 
Ij admired. 

For jeaia past, people residing north of Troy and Al- 
bany, hate wasted their lime on Isabellas and Catawbas, 
doomed almoal every year to see their grapes destroyed 
by frost just as Ihey were beginning locolor. Now, bow- 
ever, that eariy banJy grapes have been introduced and 



diaaeminated, we are eager to learn w 



t g«pe« 



lilln 



IT climate. Beoollect, oh Codbtrt Qiiti 
that you hate a great crowd of readers North as well 
South. The fruil books wriiteo b the latitude of N'l 
burgh, bate led them into gtievoud disappoiutmenta. 
Wlien you recommend fruits as liardy, tell ua in wLallat- 
itude. 

Will some one who has had experience, (ell us of the 
lime of ripening of Allen's Hybrid, Anna, Union Village, 
Liucoln. Lenwr and Adirondac, asoompved with Isabella 
•nd Dt'laware. 



DAIRYING IN OSWEOO COUNTY. 
Tbe dairy budness of this county Is of recent oripn* 
It baa sprung up in the last twenty years, so far as being 
an ar^cle of export lo any extent. Only leo towns out 
oftwentyH>De make it anything like a leading businesf. 
ilosl of the towns engaged in it migbt easily double Ibeir 

Tlie soil is far beOer adapted to grass tban grain, ex- 
cept some few localities. It is well watered, and most of 
the streams abound widi tront, denoting good water ; alt 
imporlonl essential for dairying. 

The quantiTy of batter and cheese made is largely on 
the increase, and the quality has greatly improved in a few 
years. I took some pains to ascertain the surplus amount 
of butter and cheese made in 1662. After getting tha 
most reliable data from several points of shipment, and 
consulting some of the most extensive dealers in dairy 
product^ I put tlie surplus cheese of 1862al twelve hun- 
dred tons, and butter at wi hundred Ions. The surplus 
ol 1S63 will be not less than ten per cent over 1603, 
which, Willi the incressed price, will not bo less than four 
hundred and filVy thousand dollars relumed tu the farm- 
ers in one year, for tbe above staples alone. The number 
of cows in this county in 1860, according to tbe census^ 
was 31,000, which number Las since been largely in- 

Cheese factories are working a new era in dairyijig in 
this county. Eight were put into operalion last spring, 
Tliis number will be largely increased in 1604. Every 
lucaility bating the requlule numbur of eons and a good 
epring ol water, is agitating the building of a factory. 
Those factories Uiat went into operation bate more than 
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Proper Distance Apart of Apple Trees. 

I used to think thai forty feet apart for apple trees "a« 
a waste of hmd, but experience and observation has con- 
vinced me that they should never he planted nearer. If 
nearer, afler a lime they begin to sliade and crowd each 
Other ; a Blniggle ensues lor ligbt and air, and the trees 
run up out of the reach of any ordinary ladder — the fruit 
forms only on the top of the trees, where It is dilGcull lo 
pick it, and if it lolls it is bruised. An attempt lo remedy 
it by uking out part^f the trees, caused the deatructioa 
of the others, lor in consequence lof the shading of I'M 
ground, new roots have been formed near the surface, and 
the old and deeper rools have died — the letting in air and 
the sua dries them up, and the heavy winds topple then) 
over. Tbe only remedy for such an orchard is lo ure tli« 
knife freely in topping and lliianiog tliem. w. %. a. 
TnmbnU Co., Olilii. 

CULTURE OF THE QUINCE. 

1 have some experience with guinei Ircei — (they should 
always be trimmed to form a tree,) and if I woa going to 
plant them In a rich heavy luam, 1 should place tliem, if 
in a lungle row, one rod apart, or if in a plantation twen- 
ty feel, and train tliem lo form a low full bead. If in a 
light toil, iliey may be planted nearer, as they will not 
be likely to Git either the land or llie pocket of the owner. 
If Ur. ToRTKR sliuuld remote his trees carefully in the 
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according to our arithmetic, is about one tfiousand and 
sixty pounds per acre — a widely different amount from 
the exaggerated figures above quoted. 

Under tlie work for the Month of March, we have 
the following 

Directions for Sowing the Seed. — Tobacco 
should be sown in nursery beds, and transplanted in 
rows in the field, in order to be able to give it the care 
from day to day, which it so imperiously exacts. Ab 
it is to be set out in the month of May, and should at 
that time have acquired sufficient development to be 
safely ti-ansplanted, the seed must be sown in a bed 
having heat enough to promote its rapid development. 
The work is begun so late in March as to be beyond 
dangler from farther frosts. 

A bed a rod in length and four feet eight inches 
wide, is large enough to produ0& 15,000 to 18,000 
plants, for which about 7 ounces of seed will suffice. 
The bed is made of a mixture of horse and cow ma- 
nure, thus giving less heat than if of the former alone, 
but continuing the heat for a longer time. A warm 
and well sheltered position is chosen, in land rather 
dry than moist. The upper soil is first taken off, and 
if rich and of good quality, is laid aside. The excava- 
tion is then continued to the depth of 14 inches ; filled 
with the manure fresh from the stables and mixed be- 
fore putting in, and carried to such a height that when 
well setthni it will be 14 inches in front and 18 inches 
at the back, above the surface of the ground. The 
frame is then put on, and the manure covered with say 
six inches of a mixture of good rich earth, with that 
taken out at the top of the hole, wliich latter we sup- 
pose to be rich itself, and the pashes are then put in 



days of March. In the latter half of the monflii^'iai 
seed is sown, distribnted uniformly over the BiufM%' 
not buried, but simply watered after sowing with apl: 
having a very fine rose. The Kush is replaced liil- 
scattered over with a little litter to lessen the 
of the sun's heat, and every two or three 
is watered with water warmed in the sunshine. li 
eight or ten days after sowing the young plants appeu; 
and weeds with them. As soon as they are Strang 
enough, the bed is weeded by hand, which opentiai 
is repeated as often as necessary. Air is given to the 
plants as they grow larger, and they are thinned od 
where too thick. 

Planting Out.— The soU chosen should be new, 
of good substance, and deep, plowed before winter seti 
in. It is leveled by thorough harrowings in epnag, 
and spread with "60,000 to 70,000 kil. per hectare." 
(say 25 to 30 tons per acre) of good faijn-yard manoie 
as fresh as possible, turned under to a moderate depth 
with a plow. A third plowing is then given, four in- 
ches deeper than the last, to keep the manure between 
two layers of soil Sometimes also a fourth plowing 
is given just before planting out, but this is most fre- 
quently useless. 

In planting, the lines left by the last plowing may 
serve as a guide, or the field may be harrowed and 
marked off. The plants in the bed, by the first of 
May, should have attained a height of three or four 



CULTIVATION OF TOB ACCO IN FRANCE. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — Copeland, in his " Country Life," 

page 756, states— quoting from the "Text Book of 

Agriculture " — that the Tobacco crop " varies from 

1,000 to 2,700 pounds to the acre," but tliat " in France 

4,000 jwunds is got to the acre." From what source 

in this country (if any,) could information be obtained 

in regard to the French method of cultivation ? To 

what source in France could a letter be addressed from 

a nmuber of American planters? Can you give me 

tlie names and addresses of the leading Agricultural 

journals of France 1 c. CecU Co., Md. 

We have been struck with the fact that the culture 

of Tobacco is a subject so rarely treated in the leading 

French agricultural journals. In looking over the 

volumes for several years of the Paris Jaumai d^ Agri- 
culture Pratique* we find but a single allusion to the 

crop and that of an incidental kind and not in an ar- 
ticle by itself. Quite a full account of the system of 

culture adopted, however, is given in Le Bon Fbmiier, 

a work also edited by Mons. J. A. Babral, and from 

tills source we propose to obtain as full an account of 

the French management of Tobacco as possible, not 

only as a reply to the above inquiries, but also because 

this crop is now one of far more general interest and 

importance than has heretofore been the case. 
Ciiop Obtained. — ^From four to sixteen thousand 

plants to the acre are set out according to the climate 

and soil, but the average crop obtained is stated at 
1200 kilogrammes of dried leaves per hectare," which, inches, with four to six leaves. The day before they 

are transplanted the bed is watered so that the smaller 
roots may not be injured, in which one wiQ easfly suc- 
ceed with a little attention, if the soil is in part com- 
posed of vegetable mould. The rows are laid off 28 
or 80 inches apart, or if not marked, they may he 
placed at every third furrow as left at the last plow- 
ing. The plants arc 24 inches apart in the row8» or, 
if the land is very rich, 28 inches apart. 

'fhe planting out should be done in cloudy weather, 
threatening rain. In the South of France, where irri- 
gation is common, a good watering is given after plant- 
ing. The plant is growing in eight or ten days, and 
the first cultivation is given with the horse-hoe. A 
fortnight later a second cultivation follows, and after a 
short interval farther, a slight hilling up. 

While these operations go on the young tobacco 
plant rapidly develops ; it has reached a height of 20 
to 28 inches, and has formed along its stem as many 
as twelve new leaves. The topping then takes place, 
which consists jn cutting off the crown, before the ap- 
pearance of the flowers, just above the eighth leaf in the 
North, and the tenth or twelfth in the South, This 
leads after some days to a shoot in the axil of each leaf, 
and these shoots are also pinched off like the tops, as 
soon as they reach a length of an inch and a half 
Tlie sap which still seeks growth, continues to push 
out either a new terminal shoot or more axillary 
shoots ; and the planter, on his part, must not cease 
to combat this disposition to shoot, by new and severe 
pruning. The sap is compelled by this continual ex- 
ercise of care, to take refuge in the leaves first pro- 
duced, and they are thus gorged until they sometimes 
reach a length of over thirty inches and a foot in 
breadth. Plants grown for seed need neither be head- 
ed nor deprived of leaves. They had better be plant- 
ed in another field. Tillage is continued at intervala 
during the m^'^nth o^ June. 
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TAKIK0 IN THK Cbop. — ^The time of harvest is 
shown hj the yellowish tint assumed by the leaves and 
the penetrating odor they emit. The lowest leaves 
are first taken ofi^ as soonest ripened, and fonning the 
lowest quality. When this is done, the intermediate 
leaves are gathered, constituting a second quality. By 
this time the upper leaves have completed their matu- 
rity ; they are gathered last and rank as the best in 
quality. 

As soon as the harvest is thus terminated the stems 
should be cut off at the ground, which they would 
otherwise exhaust by suckering, and a deep plowing 
follows at once to bury the stems and destroy the 
roots. 

The tobacco leaves, as they are taken to the dryhig 
house, are laid on the ground in lots of ten or twelve, 
with care not to mingle the difierent qualities. After 
three or four days they have lost a part <^ their 
moisture and are suffidently wilted to be exposed to 
a current of air. They are then strung by means of a 
large needle passed through the midriUof the leaf at its 
base, on strong twine which is stretched upon nails or 
hooks in the drying house in several regular tiers. 
The air does the rest The drying houses are ordi- 
narily simple sheds open to every wind. 

• • • 
The Pexm^lyanla Agrionltnral CoUepce. 

MissBS. Editobs — Having recently spent a few weeks 
at the Pennsylvania Agrieultaral College, in cbaige of tlie 
daasea of it8 President, while be nursed a broken arm, 
and having bad a very good opportunity to see what the 
true character and merits of the institution are, I am 
strongly moved to eay just a few words in praise thereof, 
through your columna 

The Chemical Department of an Agricultural College le 
among the most important, if not indeed of more conse- 
quence than any other ; in the Pennsylvania college it Is 
most completely organized. There are three laboratories, 
one of which is dengned for beginners and students in 
qualitative analysis, and will accommodate easily forty, 
giving each one abundant table room and shelves, drawers 
and cloeeta. The two rooms to be occupied by studenta 
in quantitative analysis will accommodate thirty-six. One 
of these was finished while I was there, and occupied by 
the quantitative studenta for the first time. The other 
laboratories were nearly ready for occupation, and are un- 
doubtedly at this time of writing. 

All these laboratories are as convenient in their ar- 
rangementa as the best I have seen in this country or 
in Europe; and the chemical lecture room will, when com- 
pleted, be better adapted to the performance of experi- 
menta before the class than any I have visited. 

While I was there the finisliing touches Irere being put 
on all over the premises ; the new dining room was made 
ready for occupation, and a joyful day was it when the 
old shanty, which has been used for a dining hall from 
the time the institution was opened, was forsaken for 
the spacious and joomfortable room in the college build- 
ing. The chapel was being painted, mineral cases were 
being made, the heaps of rubbish left by the builders 
were being transferred to the pita from whence clay and 
stone had been dug. Even during the few weeks I was 
there a great improvement was vigible, and matters as- 
•omed a much more finished aspect At the opening of 
the next session everything will, without doubt, be 



ready for the occupation of the building, up to ita full 
capacity. 

I venture to say, without a fear of my assertion being 
disproved, that there is no other agricultural college in 
the country where scientific and practical agriculture can 
be st^udied so well as at the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania. It liad a man at ita head who has most carefully 
studied this matter of agricultural education, as well in 
this country as in Germany, France, and England — who 
knows as well as any one in this country what it should 
be, and with his whole soul he is intent upon realising his 
ideal in his own college. We can really say now that we 
have an agricultural college among us that is something 
like what such an institution should be ; and Pennsylvania 
may well be proud of this her offspring, and proud that 
amoitg all her sister States, she not only leads the van, 
but is far ahead of them alL The fanners of your own 
State will have to wake up speedily, if they would not be 
outotripped in this great work. 

Pennsylvanians might be mu<^ prouder than I fear 
they really are of their college. I apprehend that but a 
very few of them realize ita value to them, or in any due 
manner appreciate the opportunity they now have of mak- 
ing intelligent farmers as well as lawyers, physicians, or 
merchanta of tlieir sons. The old prejudice against book- 
farming, and the old foolish notion Uiat what thev knew 
and got along well enough with, is enough for their sons 
to know, prevail far too widely yet among our worthy 
tillers of the soiL 

But try the experiment, farmers. If you have a son 
who likes study, and* who likes farming, send him to this 
college of which I have been writing; give him a fair 
chance, and when he comes home see if he does not do 
better with the old farm tlian you did. He assuredly will, 
for it cannot be otherwise in the nature of things, than 
that a man, all whose daily dealings are with nature*s laws 
and forces, will be more successful the better his acquaint- 
ance therewith. It is not more necessary to undertake to 
pro««. this, than to prove an axiom ; for it is a self-evident 
truth. 

Try the experiment, and you will see that a course of 
education specially adapted to the case, will be just as 
valuable to the son who carries on the old farm, as to the 
one who leaves the homestead for the bar, the pulpit| or 
the doctor*8 office. 

Try the experiment: it cannot do any harm; and if it 
resulta successfully, rest not within the sphere of your 
own influence till your own State has an Agricultural Col- 
lege wortliy of it And thus you will be doing your share 
towards making others recognize in your profession ita 
true nobility, by doing all you can towards making ita 
professors more tntelligent G. C. Caldwxll. 

Waahloston, I>eG. S, 186t. 

• • • 

Ao. Statistics in Watnc Countt. — ^Tbe Journal of 
the Agricultural Society contains the Agricultural Statis- 
tics for 1862 of the Township of Galen, Wayne Co., from 
which we condense th^ following facto: — 

Crop. Acrei. Bnsheli. Avenure. 

Iprinir Wheat, «6 8.437 lOH 

WlnterWheat, 8.3® 54.564 MX 

Oato. a.«38 M,7»l W 

Bariey. 960 81.807 88K 

Indian Com. 8,W4 95.4S9 87 

Potatoes. SOS 85.7» 117 

Peas and Beana. 68 l.ioe 17K 

Root Crops. 61 8.184 6SM 

Meadow and tons hay 3,854 4,466 IH 

PaoDvcTS or Live Stock. Ponnds. Average. 

Cows milked for batter. 1.8Se 189.819 1I8H 

do cheese, 58 18.781 828 

Boss fattened. l.<«9 868.499 800 

8h«ep shorn, fleaoct. UH 18.199 43i 
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Merino Ram "Sweepstakas," bredbr.aiidUiapropcatjrofSDWlN HAMMOND, Hiddlebmr, 

We are iiiilebiei) l« D. D. T. Uovni, Esq., publish 
tfie " Fractirat Shtpherd," for the above engmi 
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•liicli lie Is den. 
" 8Kre|ieUke» " veiglie ibout 
ill all he ii about as pcrfeuE ■ foruieu aiEcitiD mm aa was 
ever nren, and di'teclive in do enviilial partivular. Uia 
■out ia 2^ inclics lutif;, fine, eitrenielT even, and doea not 
Culitaiii a panivle of jar. Uia bell;. Iiead, ic, are nUnit- 
nibli coii'red, and be la irooled profiitelj lo the Tevt all 
around. He liaa no external gain, lstn«liuni iu point of 

SOWINO FLAX SEED WITH BARLEY. 

HaTing tern an inqulrjr tn an Ootober number of the 
Cd. OtNT,, fruni U. B. G., Tor inrDniiatloo Id regard to 
■owing Bii seed nilh barlej, I will gire mj experience. 
Last spring I was induced bj one of mf neighbora to tr; 
tlie eiperiment on a Qve acre lot wbicli I bad town with 
barlej and finislied harrowing in. On tbia I sowed 
one bkuliel of flu seed, being a trifle more llian 6 qiiarla 
per acre, and harrowed it in, except one acre ; and on 
harvesliiig, if tliere was an; difl'ereaoe, it was in favor of 
tliat whicb was burrowed. 

From liiia Geld I received an eicelieiit Crop oT bsrie}, 
and IG bushels of Hax aeed, and do not think tbe flax in- 
jured the growth of the barley in tbe least. 

Mr. H. B. 0.. anj common fanning mill with ■ fine 
screen, will separate it from the barlej. This is all th« 
experience I have bad, and tbe result haa been profltabli 
tills lime. Will some one elM please give their views T 
Kfurane. N, T,. Nov. II. Isffi. JaMES UcOOLLUM. 

BAR W-YA RD& 

ViBBRB. Editobs — As some inqiiirj haa been made 
...out a waj to naks dr; bam jarda, I will propoM 
plan, and would sa; that Uie ;ard moat be raiaed wii 
Mmelliing, above the level of Ibe grouod around It, e^ 
-,.. -1 i.~ ni.nkwL *"'• '■■ '"^ lue it muat b« ilippnf U 



color, but poesCMei atnindanoe of tliln, jellowish 7 
Hia wool opens brilHantlj, and with a beautifui atjle. 
has produced a single gear's Beeee of ST pounds, 
coiiatiiutiun is poverM. He Impreaasa liiaown dii 
teriiirnx iiuiisiinlly atronglj on his gel. Hh took the 
premium of tbe Vermont Stale Agricultural Societj 1 
tainb, as a yearling, and aa a grown ram. In 1861 he 
aeversl of Hid best rama of tlie Stale (the beet of hia c 
Kelitors were gut by bimself) in a aweepstak**, and 
•ua. Ur. Uammoud luia been several timet off 
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I and soon rat out. It makes but liule diffen 
the yard is raised with, except clay. If a 
are mo^t coiiveuient, cover it one foot thick with Ui 
taking care to pound up some of the top ones wii 
aledge hammer i then put on dirt or sand, (coalpit 
lom Id better.) and aliape lo your liking, and when 
have used llile yard two years, my word for it yon wili 
it has not coal too much. Do you say it cannot be n 
unlera tbe barn is rMsed ; then ruse the bam. Pi 
Bcrew under and you can raise one corner one foot I 
in five minutes. Evary farmer aliould have Mie or n 
screws; Ihey are handy for many things besides r«L 
buildings, and. ^y coat bat liule— $2.50 at tlie foam 
and all the fitting ihey require ia a pieoe of [dauk 
foot square, wiUi a hole in it for the oollar. 
BcthleiD, Ooun. L. F. 8C01 

HOW TO MAK E CID ER VINEGAR. 

W B. O. la Infitrmed tbat tc make ddar tuin quick] 
vtnsgar, be ihoulJ add two par osnl of tnolaaoa to bis el 
pnlUog tba molaaH Into a ketlls Iliad with Iha eider 
bringing It to a bpll, tb<n allrring It Into lbs eider in 
auk. Ariiestorpapar thoald b* dippad Id the molasMa 
pal Into tbe eaA altar It ia adrnd, lo Ibm molber. 
will wtk* vlnagar that will jmn^ty aaad lo ba tiatltd v 
it bamsr -<U, bat not bslbi*. w. 1. 
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TOE CHINA SHEEP. 

Wliile tbe pen is in hand, I will giTe MeM. the <^>biioB 
we Lave here foroMd of China aheep^ after aa ez|Mvleiiee 
of twenty yeaie. 

Augustine Heetd, the femder of the mereaatSe boose 
which bean hii name In GUnai dorfaig hb lesMenea in 
that empire some S5 yeaie ago, aani booM to his fiarB In 
this town a select flock of these sheep. Some of that 
race were kept upon thatlann nntUtwo yean ago this 
fall, when the Isel of than were sold to tlie botdier lor 
$2.50 per head. These sheep sprend to otiier fama, and 
have been univeraaUy fbnnd both endediable and un- 
profitable. All that oan be said in their fcvor ia, they are 
large, docile, and fery proUfle. Bat wUon obtained of 
good siae and in great nomberSi they are not good for 
either w.ool or nntton. The wool ia of medlttm length, 
rather coarse, and thin in the fleece. When tbe fleece ia 
parted the wool is of a betntifol, glossy, pesri^ wbitsness, 
and if it were worked alone, I should think it would make 
a beautiful fabrio. At preaemt H is an ondesinble wool, 
and the pelts are generally thrown oat by tbe wool-puUera. 
Nor are they better for mnttoo. AH the fat is on the 
rump and tail The tdl is long snd from five to nine in- 
ches broad at the top, and is a perfect gaub of fat The 
kidney does not flll oot — the loin is tliln — the leg gaont 
and stringy ; and the fbre<|oarter is as Uue and lean as 
Uiat of an unfed sheep of the common breed. 

Ipewicb, November ». 1«B. eKORQB HA8KBLL. 

• •• I 

TREATMENT OF SHEEP IN WINTER 



We often read that slieep should be taken from the 
pasture soon after heavy frosts are around us, removed to 
the bams and given dry feed. I have thought such 
remarks often led the flock master astray, as he does 
not always reflect that although this may be good ad- 
vice where the writer lives, yet it will not answer bis 
case. Men should consider their circumstances, and act 
according to the position they are in. In the fail of 
1848, I turned 40 wethers and 8 steers into a field that 
had been cleared of stock in July previous, and the grass 
allowed to grow up until late in the fall ; this growth of 
grass, together with a stock of straw was the only feed 
the sheep and steers obtained during the winter and the 
following spring, until ader shorn, when I sold them. 
The drover remarked to me when he was starting them 
away, that I must have grained them very heavy, for 
they were the fattest sheep he had ever seen. Since then 
I liave often wintered sheep in the same way, and unless 
heavily stocked, with satisfactory results. Last winter, 
my entire flock of sheep wintered in the pasture, without 
any hay or grain excepting a few days only ; in the most 
stormy weather I took them into their bam. This winter 
I expect to keep my sheep the same way unless we 
have more snow than is desirable. 1 will say that my 
sheep are Spanish Merino, and come out in the spring 
generally, in as good case as in the beginning of winter, 
end mostly better, for in the fall they are mostly the 
thinnest, from the annoyance of flies in the hot weather, 
driving them into a fence comer, and the ewes having 
ruckled their lamba. 

Now thUi statement will not answer those who have 
never yet learned to have good pastures ; neither will it 
suit those who have an abundance of hay and grain and 
nothing elae to consame it; neither will It suit a man 
with two feet of snow on his land, and a ham full of hay ; 



yet how often do we see men doing just as though they 
were In that fix when there is no use for it. Farmers 
look more to yoor pastnres, rely more on them, and then 
note the diiferenoe. Although calling your attention to 
an important affiur, I shall stop lest 1 tire both editors 
and readersL J. S. Goi. 

Near BrowaaflOe. Vajratla Coit Pa. 

• s • '■ 

LONG IS LAND CROPS. 

JoHjr HAnoLO^ Bsq., Secretary of the Queens Ck>. Ag- 
ricaltaral Society, sends as tbe proceedings which took 
pUoe at the Winter meeting of that association, at Hemp- 
atcad, Nov. 88. A prize was awarded to Mr. D. E. 
YoDNOS for an Essay on Asparagus Culture, which we 
should be pleased to receive for publication in the Couh- 

TRY GXMTLXMAN. 

A PaoriTABLi Rrs Cbop. — Mr. David Vandergaer of 
Jamaica, received the prise of the Society on a crop of 
Rye, as to the oaltivation and cost of which he submitted 
tbe following statement :— 

The farm is situated at Springfield. The soil was in 
good condition. The previous crop was potatoes ma- 
nured with oow-yard manure, at the rate of about twenty 
two-horse wagon loads to the acre. The present crop of 
rye had no manure of any kind whatever. It was sown 
about the first of October, 1862 ; the quantity of seed 
used waa about two bushels to the acre ; quantity of ground 

2 acres, 8 roods, 13 9- 10th rode, as^ survey. 

Yalvb or Cteop. 

lOSbasbelsof RyeatSLIOi t1«w06 

8.087 bandies straw at 4, 147.60 

W^M 

Ezravsn. 

3 days plowliic snd barroirins, #9.00 

6busbelsse«d - 6.00 

4 days cradlinic etc 3.00 

90 days threshtnie. 16.00 

Expense of roarketinf, 6.fS 

Interest on land, 16.00 

♦^^ 

Proflt, •sia.so 

The prize Onion Crop was that of Mr. Jacob Smith, 
Oyster Bay — cost and return as below : — 

The land is situated on Centre Island, town of Oyster- 
bay, consisting of 1 acre, S roods, 5 12 00 rods, as per 
survey. 
Net Sales of crop of Onions. tl,0(ii6.83 

EzpRirsn. 

SOIoadsyard manure..... S80.fl0 

6 monthsMaoor one man. at 030 per month, IWOO 

Board at 010 per month, 60.00 

9ij0 empty barrels. 65.C0 

Team work— cartlnir. plowinK. Ac, 20.00 

Cartage A conveyance, (freight) dcdacted inthebUl 

0406.00 

Profit. OOOOB 

The following gentlemen are the officers chosen for 

1864: 

President— JoHV 0. Jicksov. Newtown. 
Vice-1'restdeut— Townsend D. Cock, Locnst Valley. 
Secretary and Treasorer— John Hamid, Hempstead. 
Directors— B. U. Creed, Jamaica, and K. E. Thome. North Uemn- 
stevd. 

Tni Illustratbd Annual Rkoistkr of Rural Atvairs 
for 1864. Price twenty -five cents. 

This, in our opinion, is tlie cheapest, neatest and best 
manual of agriculture ever published. The present num- 
ber is profusely illustrated, and contains a large amount 
of useful and entertaining matter upon rural affairs. Taken 
in connection with tlie numbers which have preceded, aud 
all of which may be obtained of the publishers, neatly 
bound, it makes a complete little agricultural library in 
itself, which ought to be in every farm house. Published 
by Luther Tucuer At Son, Albany, N. T. — Mauachu' 

icUs Plowman, 

►♦^ r- 

0f The annual meeting of the Ohio Sute Board of 

Agriculturo will take place in the Agricultural Rooms, 

(State House) Ui Columbus, on Wednesday, the 6th day 

of January next. 
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HALE'S IMPK OVED SHEEP RACK. 
- This n|ipiinttiiB Ik inUmdtid to eiv>nr>ni1»t fo^, and : gn Inud? aad streep out tronehB throtwh the door, B, 
to obtiiin thL- L-rcaU^st beiM-at fWmi it by preventing the ! without being liindered or ddayed by the crowdiiw « 
■heoi- from iiaviiig Rcceafl to the fodder except at pro- 1 ^*'T ** '*•«, «l»«P,t" E«t «t the feed. The fee^ 
' -,, J.J. .1. !,■' hnaids can alBo be tumwl up in » honiont*! panOco, 

per times ; it ix «leo adopted to otlier purposes, being | ^ ^■^^^^ ^^. ^p^,j, ^j^^j^ ^''j^ ondemeath tie two 
capable of conversion into a Bliearing l«ble, and as a , ]ee.vee. when eo tamed ap, a table is made which may 
T»cat!ier-]inx>f Halting house, or slied in the summer or , be used for shearing on in the spring ; or by partially 
mild seaiuiiu. Tlie engraving leprespnla one side, A. | Inclining' the sides in the form of a roof, and pladng 
of the rack turned in. disclosing the fiteding-trouglis, ' a ridge-piece over them, the salt, which it is nsoal to 
B, and the internal amngement of the rack or boi, I supply tlm sheep with at certain «easone, can be thnnm 
more pro]>orly speaking. These feeders, A, are swung | in the troughs instead of scattered around under foot 
on pivots In the upright bar, C, and when in the pnri- [ and on mcks to be wasted ; the inclination of the root 
tion Indicated in the engraving on the side where the ' serves to keep off rain and dew, and is thus tnmed to 
sheep are feeding, permit them to have aoN^ss to the good account in this respect. A patent is now pend- 
fodder at all limes. Wlien roots or tine feed are used I ing on this invention through the Scientific American 
in the feed troughs, it is necesMur to clean them out Patent Ageucy, by Robert Halo of Rtchbu^, Mass.; 
occasionally ; end to do this, tlie feeder boatds. A, are and any iufonuation can be had by addressing the in- 
tumed up, as shown at D, and the att<?ndHnt can then ventor at that place. — Seientific A^neriean. 

fg" It is nilh eincere paiu tlmt «e Imve (o ii 

the death, at his reiiidenoe in Unrris. Otsceo Co., 

SSth NoTember, of Col. Fhincis M. Rotcu, iu 

year of lils age, arter an illn«as uf thre&days, teraiiuatiug 

in coDgeelioii of tlie brain. Tlie following remarks from 

the Albany Evening Journal, eipress so justly 

pr«ciation in wliich our friend was held by all who had 

known him, that we copy them at lengtli : 

Col. RoTCH had been ■ Vice President of the State 

AgTicullunl Society, and his frieudH were only awaiting 

his own permlMion to bring forward liis name u its Pre- 

lidiug Officer. When the Department of Agriculture was 

Teated under the General Govemment, his peculiar fit' 
,eaa to superintend <ta organiialion and conduct its opera- 
ions, led to the hope that be might have been seiectedio 
his important post, which he would have filled so oredita- 
ily both (o himself and to the country, ^s death, in the 
■rime of minbood, with m much of promise for bis riper 



tS" Tlia tliird annual meeting of the Ihdiira Pomo- 
LuoiciL SociRTT, wlll oonvcae in Indianapolis on Tnea- 
day Jan. B, 1884, and conliaue in session four days. A 
general invitatioo is extended to alt persons who are in 
any way interested in fruit culture. Addresses and E»- 
rays are promised from the Preddent, 1. D. G. Nelson ; 
Wra. H. Rigan, Fillmore, Putnam county ; John C. Shoe- 
maker, Rome, Perry county; John W. Tenbrook, Rock- 
ville, Park county ; Dr. John A, Warder of Cincinnati ; 
Wm. H. Loomia, Indianapolis i Dr. J. C. Helm, Uuncie, 
Delaware county; Dr. R. T. Brown, Indianapolis; Rev. 
J Knoi of Fittahurg, Fenn. ; Wm. A. Ragan, Clayton, 
Rendriukeooimty; Rev, Alexander Sterretl, Evanavilie, 
Posey oounty; STlreslN Johnson, Dublin, Wavne cmmly ; 
J. J. Coiiley, Riclimoiid, Wayne couiiti ; B.H. Wriglit, 
Caulon, Wasliington countT ; Allen Lojd, IiidiiinHpnIiii ; 
A. 11. Purdy, South Bend. St. Jo. coiiiitj, and G Gold- 
•""li l"'l!-"—- ■li« Q, M, BiiLiR, Soo'y. 
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Haling been for Mma jttn > iDbacriber to jour ex- 
eellent paper, Tmt Coohtst GairTLEHAN, miid alto bal- 
ing gained some ver; nduable hlate from It and the An- 
nuu. Rboistbh, I DOW propose to relum Id a alight 
degree tbc plnuare I bare derived ftom tlioae paper*, 
bj coDtribullng tbe addlUoaol lnfonnalloQ I have ac- 
quired bj eiperiencc on the above Bubjict, 

Ae I prupose keeping poultry entirely witb a view to 
profit, tho«e who ralae them for "fimcy" may beeome- 
what dl&appoiulvd tlut I do not aound the pn^see at 
their pet breed*. 

Tbe flrat and most ImpoHaot etcp in the aacceeaM 
raising of ponitry, Is tba situation and building of tbeir 
abode, and Uiere are tbnr principles to be borne In mind 
in tbe erection — Iticht, warmth, rentUatlon and cleanll- 
ncM — and to order to Illustrate these rvqnisKes the more 
fully, It is proposed In the present article to give merely 
tbe plan* of the hennery on tiic writer's premises, reserv- 
ing for some ftatare time the most preferable breeds, 
mode of feeding, rearing of young, &c. 

Entire originality cannot be claimed In the construc- 
tion of the bouse, but the plans src the result of obser- 
vation and Ideas inggeatcd In yonr paper from tlmo to 
time, and although somewhat resembling the exteroal 
appeanoee of flg, 23, page 7*, voL 3 of the Annual 
Reoibter, I cannot yield the palm of thb model poultry 
boDse lo the editor of tbe " New Euglaud Farmer." 

A spot as conveuient us possible lo my dwelling was 
selected as a site for tbe baiidlng, for the nearer tbe 
poultiy house is to the habitation of man, the fewer will 
be the attacks of bird* of pre; or any destructive ani- 
mals. The foondatlon was dug In a Bide-hlH, with tbe 
north and west wail* banked np to wltbln 2 feet of tbe 
eaves, leaving the aonth and east fW>nta entirely open. 
This was done in order to break the cold wintry wlnda. 

The building I* of brick, 88 n, by 30 ft. Inside, the 
walls being S In. thick, 9 teel high. There are windows 
In each gable; also S wlndowaS ft. bjS ft, separated 
by brick plen. In the roosting apartment ; two windows 
In the laying room, and also tbe door lo the south front 
is balf sash, affording an abundance of light and air. 
There Is also a ventilator In tbe roof over tbe roosting 
apartment, with a strap so arranged that by means of a 
cord and pnlly It can be raised or lowered at pleasure. 
There are two doors, one on the aonth, openloK into tbe 
yard; the other on tbc east side, andaaan entrance Into 
the building. Three openings for the fowls — two into 
the roosting room and one opening into the laying 
room, complete the exterior of the building. 

Ther« la a cistern five (bet square, on tbe north elde, 
tlut diacbargea ll<clf by means of a faucet ta the bnlld' 
lug, thereby di*pen*ing witb tbe neceaslly of a pump. 

Tbe Interior will mor« readily be understood by a 
glance at tbe groimd plan. 

A-, passage way; B., room for preparing warm food 
In tbe winter; C, nest room; D., roosting room, with 



the n*oal ladder-like perches; E., door*; T., cistern 
fanet't; O., ohimney, Into which is Inserted tbe pipe of 
a small f&rmen' boiler, holding about 15 gallons; H., 
shelves for nest boxes; W., windows. 

Tbe walls luside are plastered and flnlsbcd with Umo 
and while sand, thus adding to the waniitb of the build- 
ing, and presenting a smooth aurface for white Wasblng. 

The floor was first paved with briekttats, and groul«d, 
and then floated off with a thick coat of ccmeut, ren- 
dering it entirely rat-proof, and ensy to remove tbe 
droppings. The Boor above eitenda over the rooms C. 
and B., and is about 20 het square, and Is used for feed- 
bins, (of which there are three,) and for storing coopa, 
nest-boxes, &e., when not in use. The loft is gain- 
ed by means of a ladder throngb a trap-door over the 
room B., thus doing away with tbe uecessllj of a stair- 
way ; the ladder when In disuse may be hung on hooka 
screwed into the partition. 

The grvin la hanled np by means of a taekte, and dift- 
charged below through shoots as required. 

The partitions Iwtween the different apartments toe 
made of shits 1 Inch think, 2}4 Inches wide, and set S 
inches apart. Tbls arrangement allows a Irce clreula- 
tion of air, and also the beat front the stove In winter, 
to equalise the («mperatDre. 

The last, thongh not the least requisite. Is tbe proper 
arrangement of tbe nest twice. Upon this part of the 
eslabllshment I have paid more attention than to any 
other, and after trials of msny of tbc plans odvoeated 
have adapted tbe present one. There are two sbelvea 
running caeb side of the room, the first about 12 Inches 
from the fioor, and the other about IS Inches above It ; 
tbc ahelves rest upon brackets which project about 5 in- 
ches beyond the shelves, upon which is fastened a bar 
for the hens to bop upon before going into the nests. 

The boxcfl are made of siding 16 Inches by 14 Inches, 
planed inside and ont, wiibQut any bottom, tbe shelf 
formlug a bottom, thus rendering it easy to cleanse after 
three weeks' occupation. In order to give an idea of 
security to the nests, I have nailed laths between the 
shelves and (kstened small hemlock branches between 

There is a yard attached to the building, 36 by 80 feet, 
boarded eloee trom the ground about S feet. In order to 
keep off cold winds. There la also In it a shed abont ti 
feet long, and sli feet high, under which tbe fowls con- 
gregate In stormy weather. 

I have now given, aa far as I am able, an exact descrip- 
tion of the fowl house, and If tbls aHlcle can afford any 
information or pleasure to yonr subscribers, I shall fcol 
most amply repal± 

- DiiahtaGo.,N. T. CHAS. B. SAKD8. 



A OooD Onion CKor.—Edilori of the Ca. Oml.—l 
am infunned that Horiicb Ware, Jr., of Usrblehead, baa 
cultivated fourteen aerea of o&ions the present season, 
realiiing Ave hundred bnabal* lo tlie sere. This I oon- 
*idar a very good crop for any Mason, but especially bo at 
the lime when the maggot leads eaplive more tbsn half 
that are planted. Mr. WaU ia a most intelligent and 

iucoeMful cuIUvator. J. W. PaocTOR. 
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Agricultural Notes on Cayuga County — IV. 
Cnllivatlon ol Grapes B-nd ViueyBrd*. 

The cuIliTBllon of grapes in CajugB Co., in some locali- 
ties is eecuring a good rhKc of itia aU«ntion of eome 
finners ; while In moat lottaliliea our stMistica «bov thai 
Uiia branch of buainesa la timoiC wball? neglected. On 
the eirtcm slope of Cayuga Luke, la Che towae of Genoa, 
Ledvanl and Spnngport, wo find tbo beet viDejardE, aad 
tbe largest nuniberof vinMof any otUer town in the coun- 
ty. In some other partaof Ihe county, however, we meet 
with a small vineyard oocaalonally, wliite the great mtss 
of llie farmers of the county are coutenled with only one, 
two, or with half a doun vines each. 

A few indWiduals in Ifae town of Aubum, htre what 
might be called vineyarda of good riie, although the viues 
■re at present quiie ttoM. Tbe largest number of Tinea 
owned by any one individual in tbe coanly, according to 
our Agricultural and Horticultural Stalietica, ia reported 
by one of the oarrtspoudenU of tbe Co. Gint., Ur. E. A. 
EiNQ of Genoa, who^ vineyard of £0,000 viaea 'a on tbe 
eastern shore of Cayuga Lake. 

Id tbe beautiful liilage of Aurora there were more 
grapes raised, and more domestic wine made, during the 
past seooD, than was reported from any other town in the 

In some locatiliefl warm graperies have been erected at 

eipeose, for Che purpose of prop*gali[ig foreign 

of the chfficest varleliea, which onuot be matured 






sitill 



Dr. 8, Willatd of Ibis city, baa erected a beautiful 
grapery during tbe past season at an eipense of tS.WKl. 
Tliere are also other graperies in this dty, but much len 
expL-neive than (hat of Ur. Willard'a, which I have 
time and space at present to notice In detail. 

Tbe Beat Klnda of Grapea. 

I think it will not be deuied that tbe best kinds of 
gripea for ibia locality, or for any other, are those Ih 
will flourislj best, and bear most abundantly. Although 
tbe Inbella, Catawba and Clinton varieties appear to take 
tbe lead in most localities, atiil tbe Delawareand (he Con- 
cord arc beginning tu assume their proper place in tlie es- 
timation of the grape growers of our county, as having 
DO auoceasful rivals Id point of producdveneas and early 
inatBrity. 

When the season la short, on scMunt of early frosts, 
any grapes come to perfect maturity, they are the Deli 
ware and the Concord, although many cultivators wi 
Stoutly coiiteud tiiat the Isabella cannot be superceded by 
any other variety that baa been well tested. There is 
fact, however, which cannot be refuted, which goes t 
tahlish the superiority of the Delaware and Concord 
other varieties. Where these varieties are cultivated in 
olose proximity to other kinds of grapes, and where tlie 
nnes are of the Fame age, and have received tbe same 
good cultivation and treatment in every respect, the fruit 
Fa superior, and always a tittle earlier tlisn any other vi 
rietiee tliat are cuiti rated In the county. 

There are munj other kinds ot grapes cultivated ia tli 
ODuiity which we have not menllooed, and whiob w! 
doubtleaa never come fully np to (he recaminendatiana < 
tlie sellers, or (o the anticipation of those who cnliivat 
tlivia, eicept where special care Is eicrciaed Id the cuUivi 
•ion, and also when tlie aeaaon ia favorable, and the vim 
wvo been laid down during the winter. 

Lajlag D*irn GirapeTlnea In Winter. 

In my ramblee in various portions of this and adjoining 
.ounljea, I have been very particular in making obser 
juas willi refsrence to the product! v en esa of those vi 
.lial liave been laid down when oonipnred with tliose t 
""i> -ol br-"- '■••■* -'"-I durins winter, and I f'-ve fgi 



Invariable rule tlisl , 

ariety of grape, which had been detached from tbw 
eupports in lale autumn, and laid down and covered viA 
a few inches In depth of aoil, or with leaves, until the ooU 
weather had pafsed in tbe spring, yielded good cn^ii if. 
grapes, wbiTe those that had not been laid down dur 

T yieHea but little fruit, and in aiany instances, u 
j and when such vines did bear the grapes were 
always several days later ia maturing, and were i 
inferior quality. 

iwuld mention reliable iBstancea in the suae ri 
jards, where the vinea that bad been laid down anj 
protected, were loaded with fruit, while those tl 
left on the trellises during Uifl winter, jHoduced oompaca- 
tively nothing. 

People of our county are learning; that tliei 
must be protected from the intense cold of our long win- 
tern. Therefore, most of them cut their vinei loose from 
tlie frames early in November, and lay them on tbe ground 
nnd cover them with leaves or with a few inclica in depth 
of light earth, and they find that the little eipeDM and 
trouble of performing Ibis job, returns an ample compen- 

I have my mlDd od a number of choice vines in tbi) 
city, that had been trained and cultivated with great caie 
and eipeose, some of which were killed right out bj the 
severe cold of winter, while some others were so serious- 
ly injured that they produced no ripe fruit at all. Where- 
as, had tbey been laid down during tbe cold weather, no 
doubt they would have produced a bountiful crop of de- 
licious grapes. 

Let every one who owns a gnpevine cut it loose from 
its SDpporte, and cover it with light earth, leaves, or with 
thin pieces of turf, nnlii the warm weather of neat sprlns 
admouisliea us that It ia time to uncover It again, and 
bang it on Ihe frame. This practice lias secured large 
quantities of deticious grapes, when, had it not been done, 
there would have been no fruit at all on the vines. The 
practice ia benuScial to tbe most hardy varletlee of grapea, 
and without it, little or no fruit may be expected wheD 
the variety is of a tender sort. 

naunrlDg Grape vines* 

Uany mcD contend tliat grapes need no manure, and 
that manure is decidedly iitjutious, aa It produces such a 
luxuriant growth as to causa mildew before the fruit bsa 
ripeecd. Tills may be correct in theory, but we have not 
met with any instances iu this county, where mildew could 
be traced with any degree of certainty, to the luBuences 
of the manure that was applied tu tlie vines. 

1 have remarked in many Instances, that those men 
who raise the largest, fairest, and earliest grapes, are those 
who manure their vinea moat ahimdantly. Bui ihoso who 
apply the moat bountiful dressing of manure, are always 
careful to have it well spaded into the soil as early iu the 
spring as it can be done aAer tbe cold weather ia past ; 
and alter this, during Ihe entire season, the soil is kept 
■netlow by frequently stirring it with hoes. 

The manure ia usually applied in late autumn, when 
the vines are laid down. Alter they have been cut loose 
from (he (ranies, and pruned properly, they are placed to- 
gether as closely aa practicable, and h " ' 



wliile another o[ 
id bam yard man 



n Willi a 



covering 



o hold the vi 



us little of the ci 
down beneath the i 

By the best grape-growers of our county, thia mode of 
■uanuriiig grnpcviiits is considered far superior to simply 
mulching them. The argument in lavnr of this priiciice 
is, aud it is doubtlesi correct, the sun warms and eullvvns 
the soil about the vines, and kaepj the roots in a more 
healthy condition than they would be when tbe surface is 
covered with a slmtum of mulching. 

PaiCE or Wool. — 1 sold my wool last week for 80 cts. 
at my door, (o be delivered in Kalamazoo, " Out West" 
and L P. A. to the contrary nolwiibstanding. 
ft-^D-^F—.MIci.. "— ■ BHIU. tABMKBB. 
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Grinding Bon«8 — Top-Dressing Ghraas Land 

with Bone. 

Eos. Co. Gknt.— >J. J. IL G. asks hoir I pulverise 
bonet ? I Iwve alirajs bonght ibem io the ground state. 
I have never attempted to grind or palverlse them, and 
do not tbtuk it ean be done well or eeonomically upon the 
farm, as it requires great power and heavy madiinery to 
do it Uiorouglily. Tbej are ground at two or tiiree estab- 
lishments in this State, and can usually be bouglit at the 
Agricultural stores in Boston at $26 to $80 per ton. It 
does not injure the bone to boil it. Indeed, the best bone 
I have used was bought of a tallow-chandler, who had 
steamed the bone at a high temperature to extract all the 
grease. I do not think this process added any thing to 
the value of tlie bone ; but I was sure of getting fresh 
bones, (which are much the best,) as old and dried bones 
would not be subjected to this process, tliough iliey are 
collected and ground for manure in large quantities. 

I can give a reliable answer to the inquiry of J. L. A. 
as to the value of bone as a top-dreseing for grass land. 
Fermented or rotted by the process described in your 
paper of June 26th, it furnitflies the cheHpeet, most active 
and permanent manure that can be thus applied. I have 
used much of it in th^ manner, and can speak with con- 
fidence in the matter. I Imve used it upon old sward and 
when seeding dowu to grass. A grass field of 17 acres 
was laid down to grass in 1864 and 1866, with no other ma- 
nure tlian 600 lbs. of bone prepared in the manner stated, 
and 260 lbs. of guano, to the acre, h, has been mown 
every year since witli no diminution of the crop. The 
quality has deteriorated somewliat by the intrusion of the 
coarser grasses in the lower parts of the field, but the 
crop is no less than it was for the first few years. Several 
neighboring farmers, who made much fun at me, for ma- 
nuring such a field " out of a water-bucket^" have, since 
seeing tlie effect upon my land, applied bone in the same 
way to their grass Und with similar results. 

I can well understand why crude bone should not act 
advantageously, as Mr. Fails says. Applied in that sUte, 
in a tliin body, to the surface of the gromid, it was in no 
condition to rot^ and without that it cannot act as sumure. 
Agriculturists seem to have overlooked the obvious truth 
that organic subttanew mntt be dieorganixed by natural 
procetae* be/ore their eleniente can enter into neto eoni' 
binatione. There is no exception to this law. Bone, 
fresh meat, blood, recently voided urine or excrement, 
and all vegetable matter, in an undeeayed state, are 
wholly valueless as food for growing plants. They must 
be placed in conditions to decay — to set the elements of 
tlieir composition at liberty— before tliose elements can 
unite with the growing plant. Gsosas Hisksll. 

iDtwieh, November 98. 16SI. 

••# 

EARLY WINTER WHEAT WANTED. 

Mbssrs. Editobs — Being at leisure at present I con- 
cluded to dot down a few lines for the purpose of asking 
of your numerous oorrespondests the discussion of the 
subject of Winter Wheat, tlie cause of smut, rust, and 
their preventive, their experience, &c These are the 
most fatal diseases to the wheat plant in this part of the 
western States. As for the midge and chinch bug, they 
are unknown here, though in other States they are tlie 
greatest enemies to the wheat crop, and they seem to 
fully discosi these two pests ; but those of the southwest 
ire bat little dttoaased in your excellent Journal 



I will give my mite aa to the smut. I disregard the 
smut ; it has not iigured me In the least, but has rather 
been an advantage to me. All Uiat is required to prevent 
the smut, is to thoroughly wet your seed wheat, and then 
take fresh slaked lime aud dry your wheat with it just be- 
fore sowing. TIds gives your wheat a good start, and I 
think partly prevents the rust also, but not entirely. For 
the last five years I have fully coated my seed wheat be- 
fore sowing, ai^have had no smut. Several of my neigh- 
bors have tried the same, and have had no smut where ihey 
limed thhir seed before seeding. 

As for rust, the best preventive known to me is a very 
early variety^-could we here in the southweHt procure a 
variety that would mature as early as what is known here 
as the Hickman or May wheat When I was a small boy 
this variety matured by the 16lh of Hay ; but it gradual- 
ly became later, and of late years the same variety is but 
a few days earlier than Uie Mediterranean and several other 
early ripening varieties. 

Now the question arises where are we to procure seed 
from that will mature as soon as this May wheat did when 
first introduced here ; but I cannot ascertain for certain 
where this May wheat was brought from, but the m<>st 
satisfactory information I can gather is that it came from 
South America, and I have nearly concluded to have some 
imported from there; but before doing so I should be 
pleased to have several of the best practical farmers give 
their opinions and experience on the subject. 

Messrs. Editors, give us a chapter on tliis subject. It 
would be very interesting to the farmers to think of these 
long winter uiglits when they study out their plans for an- 
other season. I have been much interested in reading 
the various discussious on various subject<§ in your journal, 
and have been much benefitted thereby. Those discus- 
sions and editorials of yours have their eflfect upon the 
farmers, very visible to the neighborhood wherever the 
Co. Gknt. makes his welcome visits weekly — much neater 
farms, better crops, finer stock, and happier families make 
tlieir mark visible. F. Pound. Jefferson Co.^ Kg, 

• •• 

PREPARATION O F CHI OOORY FOR USE. 

As a good deal of chiccory was grown the past season, 
' to be used as a substitute for cofiee, the following direc- 
tions for preparing it, from a correspondent of the Ohio 
Farmer^ may be uscfUl to our readers : 

When the roots become of a fair size, any time during 
the season, they may be taken out as needed for use ; 
but the bulk of the crop should be allowed to attain to 
full maturity, when the roots should be lilted during fair 
weather, dried upon the ground until the dirt will fall 
off. When desired to be worked up for coffee, the roots, 
being clean of dirt, either by brushing or washing them, 
are sliced in quarters from end to end, and then cut 
across in pieces about an inch in length. In this shape 
they are to be dried much the same as apples are dried, 
each piece of chiccory being about the size of an apple 
quarter. They may be strung upon strings, and hung up 
to dry in the sun or by the kitchen fire, Uie same as far- 
mers drj- apples ; or they may be exposed to the sun on 
racks or wickers, to be taken in at nisht. Or, though 
not so good a way, except in case of necessity, they 
may be cured in ovens or dry kilns, as apples are some- 
times cured. 

When this first process of cuiin|^ is accomplished, and 
the root is wanted for final use, il is carefiuly roasted, 
the same as coffee, till it will break up in a mortar or 
grind in a mill, after which pounding or grinding, it is 
steeped or drawn in the usual way, and poured out for a 
table beverage. 

In this way all the work Is done in the fiunily, and the 
cost of the roots ready for the coffee pot is not more 
than three or four cents a pound, while you have a 
healthier beverage than if you went to the expense of 
purchasing imported coffee, with the additional satisfke- 
tion of feefins^ thnt you are partaking of the fruits of your 
own home labor. 
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PRUNING AND TRA INING GRAPEa 

Messbs. L. Tucker & Son— Herewith is a Airtlier 
commanication in regard to best mode of pruning and 
training grapevines, from the same gentleman whose 
views on that subject were briefly given some weeks 
since in the Cotjittry Gentleman. He sajs : 

'' I find I did not then express myself fully, and will 
try to do so now. I have long nhnrrrAthnt fruit pro> 
duced on a stout young cane, is noronly of better 
taze, but ripens earlier and more perfectly than that 
produced on side-shoots from older wood. On a cane 
two or more years old, pruned to spurs, you will find the 
shoot in fruit remains green and immature till very 
late. Indeed you may find the majority of them green 
to the base, even after the fruit has been gathered and 
leaves fallen. Can fruit produced on such wood be per- 
fectly developed and ripened t Decidedly not. They 
may be pretty well colored, but never can be ripe, far 
the vDood and fruU rvpen tmuUansoudy, 




Pig. 1. Pig «. 

On the other hand, observe the fruit on a strong 
cane of last year's growth that has been allowed full 
latitude in growing, and that has ripened its wood 
welL You vrill find the side-shoots producing fruit, 
to commence early in fietll to turn brown and mature. 




Pig. «. 
^d the fruit also partaking of the same maturity will 
»e earlier and finer in every respect. Now all I want 



newal system, as adopted in America for the laal l( 
years, provides this wood. But it often happens joi 
do not get canes just where you want them to iQJMp 
up the system of alternating and growing shoola 
Trellises, only 6 or 7 feet high, do not allow fsaSkAmA 
latitude for the free growth of the canes, and thej act 
pinched and stopped too severely. Not that I ol^ject 
to all pinching, but if you pinch in a healthy groipdqg 
cane to a length of 6 or 7 feet, you will have the bodt 
for the next year's crop burst, and at the same timo 
get a multitude of green side-shoots and lateral^ 
crowding and ii^juring both tops and roots. 




Pig. 4. 
To illustrate my ideas of managing a vine : Suppose 
your young vine, planted last spring, to have made a 
good growth, you will cut it down close and grow one 
shoot next year. In the fall of 1864, it will be as in 
fig. 1, and winter pruned at the cross. In 1865 you 
frmt that cane and allow it to extend upwards, at same 
time taking another cane from base. The fall of 1865 




Pig. 6. 
will show your plant as at fig. 2 ; prune as represent- 
ed, and h, will be in the same state as No. 1 last fall ; 
a. you cut off. as indicated, and cut dear out the shoots 
that have fruited. In 1866 the growth will give you 
two canea» fruiting as at %. 8 — that is, you fruit 5. on 
I the lower portion, and a, on the second portion, of 



8. to have *i^e frw'* ^^^cAv^i-o^ or «"-i\ wood. The re ftO"i8e *ilowinf «o fruit on that portion of a. that fruit- 
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ed the preyioos ^ear. This year 70a also allow cane 
e. to grow. The winter pnmhig is seen by the ctobb 
strokes in fig. 8. You may continue for a fourth year, 
when the summer aspect of the vine would be as in 
fig, 4 ; but I would prefer to prune fig, 8 in the fall of 
1866, like fig. 5 — cutting out a. altogether, and so on, 
every year pruning out an old cane and encouraging 
the growth of one new one — never producing firuit ex- 
cept on terminal gro'wths, and never twice on the same 
portion of a cane. Two stakes, 8 or 9 feet high, to each 
plant, would answer admirably for this mode of train- 



>i 



ing. 
BloomingUm^ Itt.^ Nov, 1868. 
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A Remarkable Cretnberry Swamp. 

Mr. Wetherell, one of the editors of the Boston 
Cultivator, gives the following account of the improve- 
ment effected by Dr. A. D. Miller, on a worthless 
swamp in Franklin, about 25 nules from Boston, which 
he visited on the 25th of Nov. last. Mr. W. says : 

Something like ten years fdnce, this swamp was cov- 
vered over with a growth of alders, dogwood, white 
maples, and other swamp shrubs, which covered the 
ground ; they were cleared off, and a ditch cut through 
the swamp for the brook, which before ran through a 
very crooked channel. Ditches were then opened from 
the uplands (m each side, which are graveUy and sandy, 
leading into the main ditch. A dam was constructed 
across the swamp, which serves the purpose of flowing 
it and also that of a road to pass across it. In the 
winter the swamp was usually flowed, and gravel, this 
being better than sand, was drawn on to the ice and 
spread. Afterwards it was planted to cranberry cut- 
tings, in drills about 18 inches apart, this, from ex- 
perience, proving to be a suitable distance apeirt. How 
many coverings of gravel have been put on, was not 
learned ; but several, judging from the excavations 
whence removed. 

About 12 or 14 acres of this swamp liave been plant- 
ed ; and so favorably is it situated, that it can be cov- 
ered with water in a little more than an hour's time. 
The brook is of such capacity, with tlie aid of a reser- 
voir above the cultivated ground, that the plants can 
be protected from frost at any sea^ion when there is 
any danger. 

The crop of the past season was about 1,100 barrels, 
of very nice fruit, and of remarkable size. I brought 
away a couple of berries, that measured nearly three 
inches in circumference. The crop was aU picked by 
hand, at a cost of nearly $2,000. At one time, said 
Dr. Miller's farmer, 200 persons might have been seen 
in that swamp picking cranberries. It was a lively 
scene. After they were gathered, they were taken to 
the house, where they were sorted, that is to say, the 
soft berries, after winnowing them, were culled out by 
women and girls, preparatory to barrelling. 

When Dr. Miller first contemplated the cranberry 
culture of this swamp, ho visited Mr. Joseph Breck, 
the well-known seedsman of North Market-street, Bos- 
ton, and asked him how to go to work. Mr. Breck 
said he could not tell him ; then he asked him for the 
best work on cranberry culture. Mr. B. told him he 
did not know of any he could recommend ; then said 
Dr. Miller, " Can you tell me of a man I can employ 
that knows something about it T and Mr. Breck said 
he could not. " Well," repUed Dr. M., " then I wiU 
try and see what I can do." The result and the mode 
of doing it is briefiy stated above, as learned from Dr. 
Miller and Mr. Desmond, his farmer. 

Dr. M. has informed the writer, since visiting the 
cranberry swamp, that the firuit has generally been 
sold so £Eir as it is marketed, at the current price, 
though some of it was sold for $15 a barrel. Call the 
average price |10 a barrel, and 1,100 barrels will bring 



the snug little sum of $11,000. This beats tobacco- 
raising out of sight, as the saying is. 

One of the peculiar advantages possessed by Dr. 
Miller over most of the owners of swamp lands, is, the 
facility with which he can flow it at all seasons of the 
year, thus guarding the growing crop from both late 
spring frosts and early autumn fro^; and besides, 
gives him the power to destroy insects that sometimes 
infest the vines. Swamp lands that can be as quickly 
flowed, and as quickly drained, as Dr. Miller's, cannot 
be used more profitably than by growing cranberries 
as it would seem by the Debtor's experience. It is 
also easily gravelled in the winter by flowing it. 
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HEDGES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

We observe in a recent Report of the New-Tork Far- 
mers' Club, that Dr. Tsimbli sUted that *' he oould not 
grow a hedge in Newark, N. J., unless h^ protected it by 
a fence from stock. An arbor vitce hedge, which some 
recommended, is browsed by goats and hooked by cows.** 

We copy this statement for the purpose of again point- 
ing out the absolute necessity of good cultivation for sev- 
eral years, to insure the success of any hedge. Many 
adopt the same course as 2>r. IVtmble^ but place the 
liedge rows so near the fegce, that a cultivator cannot be 
passed between them. As a necessary result, the hedge 
preventing clean cultivation up to the line of the fence, 
favors the growth of grass, weeds, burdocks, elders and 
other bushes, the hedge does not flourish, grows feebly, is 
uneven or full of gaps, and at the end of ten years, hav- 
ing made no progress towards an eflScient barrier, is pro- 
nounced by the owner, together with all other hedges, ** a 
perfect humbug.'* In travelling through the State of 
New-Tork, and through many portions of the West, there 
is not one hedge ui twenty that has been better managed, 
and consequently scattered bushes of the Odage Orange, 
from a foot to three feet high, and scattered along at va- 
rious distances from one to ten feet apart, are seen in 
every direction. ** The arbor vitcB hedge," says Dr. T., 
** is browsed by goats and hooked by cows." Of course 
they can never succeed with such treatment, and the own- 
ers might as well have planted them in the middle of a 
beaten highway. 

The only good way to make a good hedge is the cheap- 
est way. This is to plant them secure from the attacks of 
any animals, and where a broad strip, say five or six feet 
wide, can be kept constantly cultivated on each side. We 
have now such hedges planted near the line of a tile-drain, 
so as to render the plants hardy for winter, that are only 
four years of age, and yet they form a perfect barrier 
against all common farm animals. Their whole cost has 
not been fifty cents a rod. ** But," said a friend, " do 
you recommend the Osage Orange for hedges ?" ^* No," 
we replied, " we recommend no plant whatever for hedg- 
es I" "Why, you have beeB successful?" "Yes, but 
we cannot induce one man in a hundred to give them 
proper attention, and they will consequently be pronoun- 
ced impositions and failures." 

Window Gardening in Denmark. 

Graves' recent "Cruise in the Baltic," tells us: — In 
Copenhagen every window is filled with pretty flower pots, 
in which Roses, Pinks and Fuchsias seem to thrive to per- 
fection. These beautiful plants give a neat effect to the 
fronts of the houses, and cell the passing stranger of the 
deeply rooted love of flowers which forma part of the 
national character of the Danes, as well as of the Swedes.' 
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EXPERIMENTS ON N ON-SWARMING. 

1 Mr. C. OAMPBELLf who resides about two miles south 
of the village of Henrietta, built a small bee-house suf- 
ficient to accommodate three swarms of bees. He put 
a roof on the same, and covered the outside with match- 
ed boards, and laid the floor, ceiled it overhead and on 
the sides with the same, leaving a dead-air space be- 
tween the outside and inside ceiling of two inches. He 
put a door on the back-side, and made two partitions of 
inch boards on the inside in fh)nt, running from the ceil- 
ing overhead to the floor, forming three hives. He put 
a tube through about sixteen inches from the top, for 
the bees* egress and ingress — with doors covering each 
hive from the ceiling overhead to within six inches of 
the floor. 

In the year 1831, he put in a swarm of bees that have 
remained from that time to the present, without show- 
ing any disposition to swarm, and they have not filled 
more Uian one-third, of the liive with comb. He said 
tliat, as near as he could Judge without weighing, he 
toolc from the hive from fifty to seventy-five pounds an- 
nually, excepting one when year he was advised to trim 
the brood-comb closely, which he did, and the result 
was that he obtained but little honey that season. Ever 
afterwards he abandoned trimming the brood-combs. 
Honey was deposited back of these brood-combs, and 
was cut off the same annually. 

Those who advocate that it is necessary that the brood- 
combs should be removed as often as once in two years 
after swarming, or trimming them every season, will 
find a hard question to solve when it has proved that 
their comb was kept healthy, and the bees have done 
well for over thirty years, with no apparent diminution 
in the life of the bees. It wiU be also for the considera- 
tion of the advocates for destroying the queen every 
three years, and to give them a young queen, or the in- 
and-in breeding of bees. Mr. C. had but one swarm, 
and there was no bees kept within, a considerable dis- 
tance. The swarm must have renewed their queen some 
eight or ten times. It is probable that they reared 
queens nearly every season, and not having a disposition 
to swarm, they retained the young queen in cell a quack- 
ing until she had obtained sufficient strength for the 
queen combat, in which the young queen would prove 
victorious from the instincts of nature. 
SIxe of BeeoHlires* 

Mr. J. Hazbn, in an article in the Co. Gent., (page 
851 of the present vol.,) thinks that a hive that contains 
1,600 cubic inches in the brood apartment is the best 
Mr. H. will find that in a non-swarming hive of such 
dimensions he would not be able to winter one-half of 
the bees remaining in the fall that it would require to 
gather 125 lbs. of surplus honey, and would endanger 
the whole colony by so crowding them. The hive the 
Rev. Mr. Dierzon of Germany, uses (one of the best 
managers of bees on the Eastern Continent,) is con- 
structed 27 inches long, 8^ inches wide on the in- 
side, containing about 3,060%ubic inches. He takes the 
surplus honey from each end of the hive, and uses bars 
for the bees to attach their comb. The Rev. Mr. Lang- 
stroth is considered one of the best bee-keepers extant 
<n this country; his hive contains about 2,550 cubic in- 
jhes, with a place for nine surplus honey boxes on the 
x)p. Mr. Mctcalf, a strict observer of the wants of the 
loney-bcc as to the size of the hive, constructs his so as 
o contain about 2,450 cubic inches in the body of the 
live, with boxes placed on the top for surplus honey. 
*herc is used in the above, hives frames or bars. The 
/06er\'ation8 and experiments of these gentlemen with 
>^'cs best calculated to make the bees most profitable, 
*re entitled to due oonsideration. Elihu Eibbt. 
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TWO EX TRA M lLKERa 

ME88K8. Editobs— The oowa noticed in the ** Commer 
GcNTLKicAii ^ of the 26th Nov. as haviog produced kvgi 
quantities of milk, must ** clear the track,** in erder IM 
I may "trot out" two Dutch hei/er$ imported and utm 
owned by myself. 

These heifers were imported in the autumn of 1861, 

and were four years old last spring. One of them dtop* 

ped a heifer calf on the 2d day of last April, that weighed 

at birth 92 pounds, and duriug the month of June follow^ 

ing, a record of the cow's milk was carefully kept, ahov- 

ing a result of 1704^ pounds for the month, or an avera|^ 

of 66.81 pounds per day. The first six days in June die 

gave an average of 69.04 pounds per day, and on four 

respective days duriug the month she gave 60.50 poundfl 
per day. 

The other heifer dropped a bull calf on the 26th day 

of last August, that weighed at birth 110 pounds, and a 

record of this cow*s milk was kept from the 3d to the 9ih 

day of September inclusive, showing a yield of 888f 

pouuds, or an average of 48.39 pounds per day. The 

calf of thia cow was weaned when two days old, and fed 

upon a portion of the moUier's milk uutil he was 80 days 

old, when his weight was found to be 350 pounds, a gain 

of 240 pounds in 60 days, or jiist three pounds per day. 

And Uiis without an ounce of gruin of any kind. 

HighUna Stock FM-m, Belmont, Msml W. W. OHENERT. 
— •-•-« — . 

ABORTION IN OOV7a 



I think, the Committee that was appointed in Herkimer 
county, in your State, to investigate the aubjeot or cauae 
of abortion in cows, reported that atanobiona were not in 
their opinion the cause of that afflicting disorder among 
cows; but an individual correspondent, (I think from 
Canada,) says he knows they are. Now if he has proof 
positive, would it not be well to atate cauae and effect, 
that lifa brother farmers may be able to ateer Mear of the 
difficulty ? I had one cow drop her calf too aoon last 
spring, (and it was the only one I ever had,) and I am 
satisfied that stanchions were the cauae of it ; but I will 
state what led me to this conclusion. We all know tlial 
it is natural for a horse to get up (when tying down) on 
his fore-feet first, and a cow and other neat cattle on their 
hiud feet first. I noticed all winter that this heifer 
rose up different from every cow in the stalls, causing, as 
I thougiit at the time, a l)ad atrain by pulling on tiie 
stanchiona with her horns, causing her hind feet to slip 
under her, (not because the floor was wet, for it was per- 
fectly dry all winter,) but from a natural consequence, 
while the other cows thrust their heads farther into the 
mangers by rising on their hind feet first Now this heifer 
was tied one winter to a manger with a rope, before the 
new bam was built, and she learned to get up fore-feel 
first, to avoid thrusting her head against the manger, es 
all the other cows did, and I thought she was wise ; but 
her. wisdom in oiys place is bad reasoning in another, like 
that of some of the human family. 

Now I do not condemn the stanchiona for one cow mak- 
ing a bad use of them, while the ninety and nine go not 
astray, but shall put her back to a manger without stanch- 
ions, and put another in her place, for I do think standi- 
ions properly put up, are the very best thing to keep cows 

clean. L. F. Soon. Bethlehem, Conn, 

■ a • 
Never do that in prosperity whereof you may repent la 
•dversity. 
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BDILDINO AND FTLLIWa lOX-HOUSEa 
Ob«ap one* may ba qtUdlj ootiMnwtad, In the fom of 
' ■, (flg. 1,) with ■ good bat not tigbl 
Boor. PbM ■ few ludiea 
of Mwdiat OD Ibe floor, 
pila up Use Ice compactlj 
in tqiura btovkc, lUTiDg ■ 
^woe of 8 to 13 iDcbea 
dl wound, nait to tbe 
boardi, to be Bllcd whli 
nwduBt, tn>d<)eD in, *■ 
the strnutnre of ice it 



ri Mirduat, and let plmt; of fredi wr Moir ihrongb the 
•bsotj ovef the top. loe wilt keep in this mj u well u 
In the moat coetlj and elabonte tniiiding. ChalF or Stiel; 
CBl ttnw suj be labatiluled fw tbe nwduM ; but being 
lees perfect noti-aaudae 
j_^ , ton, shoutd be in ihiclier 
J ' J Ujers. loe-boUBCi built 
' ■*■ V of boirdfl wilh double 

_ , . . I wdls, (% i.) filled hi with 

\ f- I wwduM, >lltaoDgh tbe^ 

~ ' da not keep ice better 

then thoK f uat deaeribed, 

llfc )l-Plin O^Wn;gjW»U»rBo«d ^^^ ,^, 1,^ ^j jjt,,;. 

■ting Iho remoral of the nwdait enrj time thaj «re 
Blled with ioe. But even these ibould have ■ Ibin Btnlun 
of Mwduft, «j three or four inofaee, between Uie valb *Dd 
the ioe, wbleti dmnld lie illed la and pre«ed hard *■ eaob 
bjer ie l^d. Tbe aooonipaDTing plani asd *ie«( ffaow 





Omdoor li«HHtifa ft: 



I of iheae buildings. It wtli be nt 
Ibe Tiew of the doable watled house, lliat a large i 
UiIdb window is pUeed in eaefa end at the top ; i 

■, - - — ■ 1; window ebould alwajs 

I be open. Thenan ' 

doable doon at one < 

In large building, and 

in amall one — Hxem are 

for flltfog and uking 

ji ioe out at dilTereat 

i' helgbtiL Care tbould be 

'^ L ■ , „—^^ — . ^L 'I l*keti that all the uw- 

ric. <— PUa or Dcrnlile-Wall Hemzll 

Ics-Usiua, du«lbepieHedHiIid,and 

no caTiliee left An ice-liouae with one apartment, B hj 
10 feat, and i feet bigb, (including a foot of aawdust alt 
■round,) will keep ioe enough for a moderate funilj. 

fW "Uf farm of Edgewood," u we learn from the 
publisher, Hr. Soiibuer, baa alreidj reaobed itt eigbth 
edilioa. Tliia ia one inataoce, at leatt, oT well deaerred 
popuUritj — (or " H^ Farm " ia a book of views a« aoand 
■Bd alma ai hj^ u It Is ohanning in exeeu^on. 




TUMOB ON A O OWS FACE, 
answer to the Inqob? of C- S. R, who has a five 
year <dd oow whkh he la tiTing to fatten, and upon 
irliicti a tnmor liaa made Its ^^teannoe "below the 
eye," and 1 suppose at the nsnal pJace, at or near the 
angle of tlie jaw, I wonid eaj- that it is vet7 mnch 
to be dcared that some competent veterinarian sboolct 
public a statement of the anse, nature, and proper 
treatment (rf this quite common disorder. Bnch a 
statement has been Greqnently called for, but has not 
jet been fdmiBhed, so far as 1 know. 

The occorrence of theee ttunors, often erroneonsly 
called " bone-wens," ia common. The canse undoubt- 
edly ia often a blow or a i>ruise ; sometimes the disease 
called " dllatatioQ of the jawbone," but tliis tartjiy I 
imagine, and in tbe cases that have occurred with me 
no cause could be discovered. 1 eommimicaled to tbe 
CocKTBT aKMTi.eit.vN somo years ago, memoranda on 
the subject, and &om what I have seen of tbe disor- 
der I conclude : 

1. That these tumors are of little consequence, ex- 
cept in the case of valnable breeding stock, ranee they 
do not interfere with tbe bttening of the animal, nn. 
less so far advanced as to have broken and begun to 
suppurate. 

2. That strong caustic apfJicationa are of little oi 
no use in treating them ; and that Iodine has little or 
no effect upon Ihem, whether applied externally or 
given internally. This would seem to show that the 
tumoiB are not ^andular enlargements. 

. S. That they wiU fiequently disappear as soddeul; 
and unaccountably as they came. 

4 That a idmple though labcnions and aaTe remedy, 
the only one with which 1 succHided in effecting a 
permanent cure, leaving no trace of the disease, is 
thorough long continued rubbing with the hands and 
with u smooth round stick, applying at the same time 
good old soft soap. Whether the rubbing or the soap 
does the business I do not know, but I found the cran- 
bination very cfiectual. 

ThiiK ia all I can tell C. 8. R from my own experience. 
1 had one case where the tumor began to discharge, 
owing to thu caustic applications that I had been pcr- 
Boaded to try. Tho animal was being fed, and was 
doing very well. I stopped the discharge after a little 
time by injecting dilute nitric add, and there was no 
return of it, I thinfa that in such cases, and indeed 
in most cases where tbe tumor did not seem to yield 
to milder remodies, the veterinary surgeon would use 
the lancet, but as to tliis I am not quoHtled to advise. 

On looking over my file I find tliat the memoranda 
above alludiS t« werS publiBhcd in the CoCStry Oes- 
Ti.Ei>An of April 4, 1861. The case in which I suc- 
ceeded in effecting a cure occurred since that time, and 
aa the animal was of considerable value, the treatment 
was thorough and pendstent. I notice in the Goustkt 
Uentlrnas for April 25, 1861, an anicle on tlio same 
subject by your valuable contributor, Mr. S. E. Todd. 
The cases tliat Mr. Todd mentions, however, appear 
Co hare involved either injory to or discaau of the 
iaw-bouB. In no case that has como under my eyo 
has there appeared to be any such Injury or disease, 
although tbe tumor In every case that I have seen has 
appeared to be fast to the jaw.bone — but of course it 
might merely \x ru lightly hold against the jaw as to 
seem to be fastened to it. Such cases appear to be 
plainly deecribed, and the proper treatment also, In 
Dr. D&dd's book, pp. 3S0 and 2S3. k. L. T. 
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ALBANY, N. Y., JANCABY, 18«4. 



The Report of the CommisBioner of Agriculture 
for 1863, as submitted to the President, is at hand, in 
pamphlet form, 13 pp. After referring to the estimated 
crops of the oountiy for 1862 and 1863, which we have 
already noticed at length editorially, together with the 
increased immigration of the past year, which nearly 
doubles that of 1862 — the Commiftsioner discusses the 
probable openings for agricultural enterprise in the 
South when peace is established, alluding especially to 
the capabilities and attractions of Virg'inia lands. 

He then proceeds to give an account of the " labors 
and expenditures of the Department during the past 
year." The former consist chiefly in the collection of 
Agricultural returns from about two thousand corres- 
pondents, which form the basis of the estimates above 
mentioned ; in distributing " over the country, with a 
lavish hand, several hundred bushels of choice wheat 
and other cereal grains, and, several thousand dollars' 
worth of the most valuable seeds for field and garden 
culture, including a large collection of flower seeds, as 
imported from abroad, together with an assortment of 
the choicest varieties of the most desirable grains and 
vegetables grown in our own country ;" in procuring 
about 1,500 bushels of cotttm seed for Western farm- 
ers ; in sending out vines, bulbs, cuttings and plants 
^m the experimental garden ; in opening a wide cor- 
respondence as to vineyard culture, and in malHng ar- 
rangements for a ool]^ion of entomological speci- 
mens. Congress having at its last session, appropriated 
" 120,000 for investigations to test the practicability of 
cultivating and preparing flax and hemp as a, substi- 
tute for cotton," a commiseion was appointed to make 
investigations, consisting of Hon. J. K. Morehead of 
Pennsylvania, W. M. Bailey of Providence^ and Dr. J. 
M. Warder of CindnnatL Nothing farther has yet 
been done, and the appropriation is still unexx)ended. 

The Commissioner urges that a modification of the 
postage law be made, so that he may receive com- 
munications, specimens, &c., fix)m correspondents of 
the Department without advance payment ; that speci- 
men orchards* of the best fruits " should be establish- 
ed, "in order to illustrate the best of culture, and ar- 
rive at a correct knowledge of the nomenclature of 
varieties of fruits;" that a botanical collection and 
museum should be founded (wh^ch is very appropriate 
and proper ;) that the glass conservatories and propa- 
gating-houses should be extended ; also the propaga- 
ting garden ; that larger and more convenient apart- 
ments should be assigned to the Department, and, 
above all, that ''an increased appropriation for the 
next fiscal year " should be voted. 

'' Tlie balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1863, remaining unexpended on the 

'An admirable f>agffe«tionI We may add however, that 
fipecimen '' brecdlDg ninna are equally required^ *' to illaetrate 
:Jic boot modes '' of raising horses, cattlel shoop and swine ; 
that a '* specimen *' dairy Iknn or two. including cheese focto- 
ries, butter cellars. Ac., would aid in completing the pro- 
?ramme ; and that If fresh milch cows and an extensive vege- 
table garden can also be conveniently appeuded, it may promote 
he health of members of Congress, ana thegeneral progtMS of 



31 Bt Dec, 1862, was (25,675.08 ; deficiency . 
tion, March 8, 1868, chap. 79, $20,000. The 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 80, 16H 
is ^5,000— Februaiy 25, 1863, chap. 59. The a* 
penditures from the Slst December, 1862, to the SOtlt 
November, 1863, for all purposes, amount to $87,792 J6^ 
leaving an uniexpended balance <^ the appropriAlloii 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, of $52,888.<KiL 
The whole number of packages of seeds, cereals, Hc, 
distributed, is about 1^00,000. Of these, over half a 
million were sent or given directly to those applyiiiK 
for them. About 800,000 were distributed to memben 
of Congress, and over 300,000 to agricultural sodetieiL 
About 40,000 were quart packages of wheat and other 
cereal grains ; about 960,000 garden and flower seeds; 
about 120,000 tobacco seed, and the remainder oottoo, 
flax, &c. During the year there have been distributed 
from the garden of the Department about 25,750 arti- 
cles, comprising vines, bulbs, cuttings, and plants. 
About one-half of these were distributea through mem- 
bers of Congress; the remainder has been sent fbr 
dissemination by agricultural and other rural associa- 
tions." 

Death of Col. Botch. — A private letter from a 
friend and college classmate of the lamented F. M. 
Botch, received since our last, speaks of his death as 
" a loss to society, a loss to the State, a loss to the 
cause of agriculture. He was a graduate of Harvard 
in 1841. His talents were varied, and of more than 
the conmion order. His knowledge of chemistry was 
very extensive. As an analytical chemist, he had few 
if any superiors. His i^ull with the pencil was unsur- 
passed by any amateur I have ever met, and the port- 
folio of dietchee taken during his European travels, is 
admitted by the most competent judges to be the most 
perfect they have ever seen. In matters relating to 
Agriculture, he was an Ofuthority. ♦ ♦ Yet with 
talents and accomplishments which made him popular, 
he was one of the most modest and unpretending of 
men. * It was in the domestic circle that he particular- 
ly shone. He endeared himself to his Mends most 
closely, and the news of his death fell upon other hearts 
than those of the family at * The Grove ' with stun- 
ning efiect." 

At a Special Meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Otsego County Agricultural Society, held on the 
7th day of December, 1863, the following resolutiona 
were adopted : 

Whereas, This Society have heard with deep and sincere boi 
now of the death of their late esteemed associate and former 
President, the lion. Francis M. Botch, therefore 

Rtftolvea^ That the many estimable qualities for which our 
Mend was ever noted, had won for him the love and regard of 
all who were connected with him in social or basiness relations : 
and that in his death we mourn the loss of an enlif^htened and 
distinguished Agriculturist, a ecntleman of refined and die- 
criminating tastes, and a genial and amiable companion and 
friend. 

Sffiolved^ That we offer to the members of his bereaved house- 



hold our heartfelt svmpathies in this sad bereavement ; and that 

ipy of these resolution 
and be published in the Freeman^s Journal, Otsego Republican^ 



a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of the deceased, 

imal, Otsego Uepublicai 
H. M. HooKEB, Sec^y. 



and C!ountry Qentleman. 
Qx^pentown^ Dec. 8, 1868. 



At the Annual Meeting, Deo. 2, of the Worcester 
Nortli, Massaobusetta, Agricultural Society, the following 
gentlemen were chosen officers for the year eniuing, tiz; 
Prcsident--Omo WHrnnrr, Jr. of Ashbumham. 

Vice Presidents — Jonas A. Marshall and George E. Towne of 
Fitchbuig, 

Treasurer^Thomaa C. Caldwell of Fitchbilig. 

Secretary— Lewis n. Bradford of Fitchburg. 

The Treasurer's report showed that the funds now on 

hand amounted to $4961.96, and that forty-one new 

fn^niben ^'^^ io^**M the Society, and that the gain in th^ 



1864. 
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flnanoes were $881.64 the past year. The former Secre- 
tary of the Society, W. 6. Wtmah, Esq., has ktely sailed 
for California, with a view both to the restoration of his 
health, which was somewhat impaired, and for a personal 
inspection of the agricultural resources and capabilities of 

that State. 

♦ 

ISr A meeting of the Trustees of the ** Peopled 
College," located at Havana, Schuyler county, was held 
at Albany, Not. 10th. A paper was read before the 
Board by the President and ordered publbbed, a copy of 
whidi we received two or three weeks since. It is de- 
Toted to an exposition of the objects and daima of the 
institution — a programme which we shall not attempt to 
criticise; altliough, in so far as it proposes to include 
** Agriculture ** in its course of studies, and by so doing 
lecured the passage of a law last winter appropriating (or 
its purposes the National Land Grant to this State, its 
designs fairly challenge the examination of all who are 
interested in the proper application of this important 
fund. The following Professors have been already ap- 
pointed: — 

AMOS Bkowv, LL. D.. Prerideni and Profettor of Intdlednal and 

Moral Pbilotophy. 
P. 0. HiBBARO. D. 1>., ProAewor of NMoral and Revealed Theologr. 
TiMomT VL PoBTBB. A. U., Profenor of EasUah Literature, Ubetoiie 

and Oratory. 
WiixiAM W. PoLWKLL, A. M., Profenor of Ancient Lanriagea. 
Jobs U. Gkwcom, M. D., Profetw>r of Anatomy, Physiology and lly- 

siene. 
GBoaoB F. BAaxiB, Ph. B., ProfeMor of Chemistry. 
John Phim. Ph. R. Profeaaor of Afrlcnllnre. 
raanntiCK A. BAaroM. A. M., Profewor of Military Bdenee and 

Tactics. 

The College farm consists of about 200 acres, upon 
which and the edifice nearly $100,000 have been expen- 
ded. The estimated coet of the college edifice is $175,000. 



A sufficient answer to tlie page of special pleading 
in the last Oeneue farmer^ Jo prove that that paper ia 
the ** oldest agricultural journal in America,** may be 
found in the fact that the original pMUhert of that jour- 
nal did not claim that it wu a continuation of onr old 
GiNESEK FiRMBR. The first and second volumes for 1840 
and 1841, of the ^'I^ew Oeiutee Farmer,^ of which Mr. 
Habris* paper is a continuation, are before us, and they 
are numbered " Vol. I." and '* Vol. II.," showing conclu- 
sively that its proprietors and editors regarded the " New 
Genesee Farmer ** in accordance with its title, as wholly a 
** new " and separate concern, and not aa a continuation 
of our Genesee Farmer. Not liaving a complete file of that 
paper, we are unable to say when or by whom, our nine 
years* labors were first added to the age of the " New 
Genesee Farmer," so as to make it appear to ^ the **oldest 
agricultural paper in America," but it is our impreasion thit 
it is only within a very few years past, and since the real 
circumstances of the case might be presumed to have es- 
caped the memory of the public, tliat this daim has been 
80 pertinaciously and groundleasly advimced. 

OswiGO County Agricultural Society. — Our late an- 
nual fair was very successful. For prudential reasons, grow- 
ing out of the war excitement, this Society did not hold 
a fair in 1862. The weather was fine; the display of 
horsea, cattle, sheep, and swine, were fine. The fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables, were never better. The dairy 
department was represented by some mammoth factory- 
dieese and a choice display of butter, while the laige 
amount of domestic articles gave good evidence of the 
Moverbial industry of the ladies. The receipts were 
$1,160. This, considering that there are three town or- 

SniutioDB in Che county, was one of onr most successful 
rs. One of the novelties of the exhibition, was tliree 
elderly ladles spinning flax, one of them 82 years 



old, while another spnn two threads at once. This re- 
minded us of olden thnes, when every young lady was 
taught some kind of oseful handiwork, which made her 
self-sustaining, and not a drone in the hive of the body- 
politic. Hiram Walkul Mexico, Nov,, 1868. 



Two KiHDS 07 Blui Grass. — We have just received 
from our correspondent, Watson Kiwm>ld of Burlington 
county. New Jersey, specimens of two species of grass, 
on which he makes the following remarks : ** My object 
in sending them is, that I have observed among intelli- 
gent agriculturists that the green grass is often called blue 
grass, and not only so in New- Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
but likewise in Kentucky wh^re the Kentucky Blue grass 
abounds more frequently, and Cabsius M. Clay has writ- 
ten me that they are one and identical, and so pronounced 
by J. J. Tbomis ; and I also, when in Kentucky a few 
years ago, around Lexington, Frankfort, Paris, Louisville, 
&a, had the green grass pointed out to me by graziers 
there as the genuine Blue grass, when it was not so." 

The specimens sent are the Poa eompreesa, or Blue 
Grass of the Eastern States, also called Wire grass and 
Flat-stalk meadow grass ; and the Poa pratenne, or the 
Blue Grass of Kentucky, also called green grass, spear 
grass and June grass at various portions of the East The 
luxuriant growth which the latter assumes on the rich soil 
of. Kentu<»y, has led many to suppose it to be distinct 
from the same plant in its feeble growth at the East 
The Poa eompreeea or Eastern Blue Grass is too small a 
plant for any purpose, except pasturing. It affords rich, 
but not abundant food for grasing. The specimens sent 
by our correspondent are only a foot high, while those of 
the P, prateneie are two and a half to three feet high. 
We think the only error that our correspondent has fallen 
into is in supposing that the Eastern Blue Grass and the 
Blue Grass which is so highly esteemed in Kentucky are 
identical. They are readily distinguished by the flat stem 
and bluish cast of the former, and the round stem and 
fine spider-web or cotton appearance on the lower part of 
the chaff of the latter. 



Our PuBLiciTioNS. — A subscriber of the Countra 
Gkntlkmar writes from Connecticut: — **If you will send 
me a co(>y of the Citltivitor I can probably get you 
some new subscribers. I have never seen it, but I think 
it will take well ; I have already obtained two subscribers 
by describing it. I think very highly of the Country 
Gcktlrmah, and consider a copy of it worth as much as 
a number of any of the Horticultural monthlies tltat I 
take. Tour paper has a more valuable correspondence 
than any other of the kind that I know of. Ton certain- 
ly do your part to make a good paper, and your subscrib- 
ers ought to do their part in circulating iL There is a 
straight-forward honesty and principle about the Country 
GiNTLKMiN, that is known and re^i o! all men. I may 
not be able to get many subscribers, but can get some 
here, and may get some in towns near by, as I am about. 
Ton will probably hear from me about the first of Janu- 
ary. L. & 



w 



Appli Crop of Wayni Couhty. — The apple crop, 
which ia to go forward this Call, has left, and our public 
square, streets, and wharves, which a few days since were 
piled three tiers high with apples barreled, now look na- 
tural again. The prices paid have ranged firom $1.25 to 
$2.10 per barrel, the purchaser furnishing the barrel. 
The crop has been neariy an average one, and the prices 
have brought it to market, though there are many thou- 
sand barrels which will not leave here until spring. It ia 
thought by some that the apples of Wayne county bring 
more money than the wheat crop. 

I fed about 200 bushels of sour apples to my horses 
last autumn and winter, and was so well pleased that I 
am repeating the experiment this season, and will report 
bT-and-by. SYLYnriR. Lgo^ ^o^* 20, 1868. 
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CULTURE OF CHICCORY. 

In the Co. Gent, for Dt-o. 3d, ifl nn ariiclii from 
corraspondent of [he Ohio Fanner, un tlie culture of 
this I'tunl. Hig renisrkB are moatly tniB. He says 
" being pi>rf«ctly hardy, It will ppidiice a aticrpssion ol 
crops without farther soedSng," and ho han Itft tht 
amall plants in the bed for another year. It is the first 
J'eac of culture with him, or bo would advise different- 
ly. Thi![daiitie [wreoniaJ, and not only will the entire 
plants live and grow, but fragments of the root of a 
few inches will do the same. In this resta the cliief 
difflculljwlth the plant. The second yearthi 
run to seed, and the Toota. thoug'U eulotgt^d, become 
bollow and woody, and have little value fbr coflbe. 

Buy your seed rather tlian nuee it ; sow your bed 
each year in a new place, and where you can, by after 
culture the next year, destroy all that remains. Once 
established in s hedgerow it becomes a weed diiHcult 
to emdicale. We consider it as the best of all the Hub- 
Btitutes for or additions to cofiee. T. a. e. 

In a private note accompanying the above the 
writer saya : " I Lave raised it In a small way for a 
dozen years, and like it as &n addition to pore cofiee." 

An Eiporiment In Manuring for "Wheat. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — In preparing my ground fiir wheat 
In the inl] of 18S3, I tried an experiinent in nmnuring 
which I will relate for the benefit of thoee it may cim- 
tem. The ground was a tallow and a gravelly airfl — a 
large part was manured by top-dreerang with well- 
rottt-d manure after the last plowing ; about two aires 
^vas manured before the last plowing, the manDrc being 
plowed in. Then oil waa harrowed before Eowinjr, and 
the wheat was drilled ii^at the rate of 1 ^ bushels pet 
acre. The result was that where the manure was 
plowed in the wheat was decjdedly the host, go much 
BO that one of my ni-ighbora who cut it for mo with one 
of Kirby's reaping maclunes. said it was the stoutest 
wheat he had worked in during the season. 

I think the result was not anch as writers on the mib. 
joct generally exjiect, as top-dressing wheat seenia to 
be the advite g^ven by most persons when it refers to 
raising wheat. I am willing to gay that such a result 
Was not anticipated by me at the time ; if it liad been, 
I should have managed diOcrently, as I manured only 
about one-quarter of the piece in that way. The ground- 
being light and warm, it wis not tolled into the bat- 
tom ot the furrow and covered deep, but merely mllod 
between the furrows, so that when harrowed in it was 
mot very deeply covered, but probalily bptler railed 
with the soil than when it was harrowed oiJy. 

Now I wish to know if such results are mninion vrith 
farmers on euch smls, or is this an amdentid occur- 
rence, which would not be likely to occur again under the 
Bume mode of treatment. From what I have observed 
in this e»perSment I should prefer to manure before 
the last plowing, so that with the plow and harrow 
Kith it woald be better mixed with the surface soil 
than it would by the harrow alone, thereby getting a 
"- " ir crop in retnra, espedally on a light gravelly 



now it 



might pro 



ly sinl I dn not know ; 



III \an uluter wan unusually hard 
'rroiiild was frown hard, «ith little or no snow, and 
'■'len snow cnuio the wlieat oo the ground looked un- 



INDIAN CORN AS A FODDER CROP 
Tour correspondent, Mr. Clarke, from Wisconsin, 
seema highly ^ileased with hia first atti'tnpt to raia* 
com for fodder, and indeed the only wonder la that no 
iQore of tliis kind of winter food is ralBed, espe<nall7 
by our Eastern farmers, whtte hay now is worth anyC 
where from fl2 to |30 per (on at the bam. Ona 
really does not know what amount of good wintw 
teed may bo obtained from an acre of good strong scA 
in t)iis way, nutil he has made the tiiaJ. The maniier 
of sawing and cultivating has been so often publishaA 
in tlie UEamjsuAn and Cultivatqb, that I shall not 
oak spece to reiterate it. 

But one suggestion which has occurred to me, per- 
toining to this subject, is thia: Why may it not be 
grown on soUs of only a mediiim qoality to advantage, 
by using for seed the Southern or Dent com, which U 
on strong soiis, we know will grow so rank and stout 
BS to render the fodder nearly wortlilees. A shgbt ex- 
perience I had in reference to tliis. some years idnoe, 
went to prove to me that thia course could be ad\-an- 
tngeously taken. Have other of the readers of the 
OEsn.KMAN practiced tliis course t 
ft^bbufy. Conn. WM. 1. PKTm. 

A GOOD WAY FOR C URING BEANS. 

MKsens. Eotroiie — I have read in the agricultural 
popcra, of different ways for curing beans, but the 
following I have tried, and found to be saccessful. It 
is easy, convenient and efltctuaL • 

The past season I raised a coiudderBble quantity of 
beans in a field of corn ; and as is usually the case on 
A good soil, they were very productive of vines, which 
were quite green whon gathered, thus rendering the 
process of ciAring more dlffieidt. 

When liarvested, strong stakes were firmly inserted 
in the ground, and small stones, or anything of like 
diameter placed at the foot to keep the lines from the 
dirt, and afford the air a free passage underneath. 

Tlie stacking was commenced by plncing a lai^ 
handful, with the roots just passing by the stake, and 
the tope running outward ; the second was placed at 
rif/At /lagCe* with the first, the mots overlaying the 
stalks of the other ; the third and fourth in like man- 
ner, whicli constituted the first layer ; and this pro- 
repeated until the stock was raised to a do- 
Forable height, say mi or eight feet. In the course of 
ten days or d fortnight, tliey were found to be snffl- 
cienfly dry to convey to the bam, and were eaeiiy 
loaded by ti])[ring the stacks over, and pladng them 
itMe npun the cart, taking three or four at a time, 
and were set vprigM along the floor where they were 
left for several weeks. 

WJii'n thrashed Ibey were perfectly diy, requiring 
but little assorting to bo a prime article for market. 
But FnnkUn, Vt. B. B. TOWLK. 

WATER PROOF BOO TS AND SHOES. 

Take three ounces of spemtacell and melt laaneartheD 

vessel over a alow Arc; add thereto six drachms of India 

rubber, cat In stlces, and these will presently dissolve ; 

tlien add of tallow eight ounces ; hog'slurd two ounces; 

ibcr varalnh four nonces; mix, and It will be tit 

: use immiHUalely. The boots or othor materials to 

trt-Btcd, are to receive two or three coats with a coni> 

Ml blacking brush, and a Sue polish Is the result 
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A SAMPLE OF CfEW'JERSEY FARMING. 

An eat«etii«<I eorregpondeut who was a meniber tbi 
■ewon of the Cammillee of tin Burlington Co. (N. J.) 
Agriculturxl Society on Farms and Farm Buililingii, kindlj 
Sends to the ConirrBr OKNTl.KMtl( lii« slatecneiit of the 
Premium F»rn>— both «a to produolaund receipts, snd »190 
ns to (he capital ioTeated and proBt returned. We hnd 
the picoaure of catling upon the proprietors of this farm 

from liotne, could do liltle more llian uote the Qnc coii- 
dilion of tlie grating stucli tlien at pi^lurG, and tlie cun- 
Tuiiient nrraiigement aiid large cnpauilf of the rarm build 
inga. Bclo" is the swtemeiit alluded to ; — 



lja)."0 



UJNlba.p««,alM,.;! 



BlalBntatnf Sa Sioeiftti^ i^afttm,far Atbu' t/tar. 



Mi[ta.erwH]|>?R''i«, 



SW!i& 






Total msw.x 

We would Buy M the committee, tliat we keep onlj twt 
pair uf work huisei, and one fohe of oorhiiig oien, ti 
do the work of thii farm. J. & 3. BcrrsHwoKTM. 

The commilfee remark :—"At(lHiagli tlie aboTC state- 
DGiit is all ihil u required by tiie Teguliiliona of tlie So- 
ciety, (fOTeniing the award of premiums, the commitlee 
thought It niiglil add iotereat to thtir report, by ahowiog 
that capital may be profitably inievted in well managed 
Burlington cotiiity farnie. Tliej have therefore obtained 
froni the MpH<r«. Butterworth, the fullawiiig additiraial 
iofonniilion, showing the coal of the farm, il« expei'ses 

Value of lam or L'-- .rr. . ,; n:" r-., !,.rp, «Uiy>.n> 
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Gb>fk CDLTUkK.— Hovej'a ll»g«iina raje : " All wlio 
have witnessed our eiUibilions of grappa llie last few yeirp, 
mu^t linve been struck witb tlieir iiileriutilj as compared 
with (hofe produced fifteen or twenty yeHis ai;o. That 
BTBpe culture ha« became much more extended iseertain- 
^ true, h«t oorresponding eieellence h«» not been main- ' 
taioed. Our gmpe giuwers must do better if they would 
iKtld llieir reputatjoii u good cuJiJvaloia" ' 



^uquirU^ ana %Vimtx%. 

The Cnlltvator.—Dr. Wombicob, SiaAtiSe, Tain, 
The ami four volumea of Thb Cultivator mentioned 
by you, conducted by Jod^ BuBL in coudccIIod with > 
cflmmittee of the Stale Agricultural Society, conatllnte 
a part of the ftnt leHet, W bUU continued bj na. Wb 
cnn aapply yon with the Temalning all vols, of tbo Bnt 
BCrics, for K. We also have one act of Uie accond BcriM 
for sale, "slightly worn, bnt In good order othcnvlee, 9 
To!«., price (10. To these we can add snch vol*, of thB 
third serlea ae you do not already poaeeSB at 75 ccnW 
Htch — Uie Whole to be sent by eipreee at your axpenac. 
U. 8. Licenae.— Must a brmcr procure a license bC' 
fore he bos ■ right to get hla wheat (his own raising) 
made luto Hour, and sell the same at rcUiil Tea. [Tlte 
tanner can get bis whtat made Into flour; but he re- 
<tulrcs a license to sell it at retail.) 

SoiliHK Cattle. — Will yon bo kind enough lu give 
me yonr vivwa respecting Uic system of eoiling, whether 
it would pay to adopt tt entirely on a farm of one hun- 
dred acres, and also the additlanal nam ber of cattle that 
ay be tbUB kept F A SyaacRisBR. Orrmaiitoim, lb. 
lo geoeml a question as this can only receive an answer 
in the raost general terms ; the tyaLcm of soiling may ba 
idvantagcously adopted in the vicinity of clllee, 
and where labor may readily be had at the lime It la want- 
~ if the advantagCB of soiling are not suffleicHtly 
given case to nimknt Its introduction at a lyt- 
dvicc would be lo make a partial (rial of it, by 
raising more and more green food &t)m year to year, ac- 
irdlng to the land at liberty and the assistance at band, 
and thus test practically Its edaptedncss to the wants of 
tbe ease. There la no subject In which greater intisrcst 
_ow taken tban this, and we should really be under 
iBatloDS if uur corTCapondents conld contribute the 
]ll« of ibcir latest experiences. Tbe Incrcasi^ In tbe 
stock that may be kept, must vary so much with circuin- 
< to preclude an answer on this point every- 
where applicable. What increase have our readers beun 
ible to make ?] 

The Aaaaal Retsister Bonnd.— & R., Chartaiosm, 

Vatt. We have tbe Annual RoglsUir of Bunil Aiiiilm 

br ISM btniud in maslin— price 50 els. Ako most of 

the previous years bouud separately, and sent by mail 

post-paid at the same price. 

Honey-Prod ncing Plants.— I should like lo sen 

L the eolnmna of your very valuable paper, a list of Iha 

trees, shrubs, and flowers from which the honey- liee 

gathers its stores — not honey -producing trcea, sbmlia, 

and Sowers Indiscriminalely, for there arc many that are 

lonled nectar from which the honey-bee ninnot 

extract the rich treasure, anch as red clover, trnmpct- 

creeper, *c. Such a list would be of greal serrice to 

:, and to other apiarians who wish lo cultlvnic the 

beautiful and the uscl^l in combimition. Di. Wux- 

JCaaftfiBf, Tnn. [WIU gome of our Apiarians 

tUmlsb the dcslrvd Hat T] 

Saw Mills. — A corrcspoDdont wiahe* plans for con- 

meting a portable saw mill for slitting palings, sled 

innera, &t. Also for a cross-cut eaw tbr sawing log* 

ito stove lengths. 

Shares* Harrow. — Can yon inform me whe'r; I can 
purchase a " Shares' Harrow • " Do yon think tl emca- 
lonsT a, w. c. Cate^-aU, Ky. [It Is a most excellent 
implement — liked, eobraswebave heard, by all who 
have used it. It was formerly mannficlurcd lar^ily In 
this city by a firm who have discontinued bosiness, and 
e are nnablo to say where 11 can now be procured.] 
Patent Office. — Who is the present Commissioner 
of Patents, and has thePatentOHico Report been Issued? 
c. IL [Hon. a. P. Hoiloway is the Commissioner of Uie 
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falenl Office Whether his Report Tor last fear has 
pQbliabed, wc are nnable to say.] 

Pnlrerized Stone. — Wbat oQcct wonid pulverised 
Btonea, sni^h as lie about the fields, ~ 
crop* grown, Buch ofi wheat, lye, oals, com, buckwheat, 
grosB, itc f L, F. L. TUiga Go. [The eoll la Huppoeed 
to be the reaalt of the pnlTcrixation of 
band of Nature, and we think our corrctpondent will 
find It best to leave this process to hpr, and conllnc him- 
ielf to the thorongh pnlverixatlon of thu land by care- 
tal CQltare, which Is qnil« anre to eiert a verj beneficial 
"effect on the varions crops grown." 1 

GTiisnin. — If the two ore comparable, wbat is the 
MUtlve TalnBof bum-yard manure and gypsum? Qjp- 
eum costs in Cincinnati over flS a Ion, for which one 
con buy six or eight tons of barnyard maoDre. At 
these prices, which is the cheaper^ Or are they so dis- 
etmllarthatnocomparUoacanbemadeF m. e. c. [The 
comparison can only be made by trial under the varlons 
conditlonB of the locality and climate. Our advice 
would be, however, (o use neither to the C]:cIuslon 
the other.] 

Superstition. —Why arc fannrrs more inclined to 
euperstitloD than meehanlce and professional men ) 
p. I.. Tioga Co, [Before undertaking to explain 
fhct, Its being; a fkct would have to be proved. Farmers 
arc by no means peculiar in Gutcriaining superatltli 
notions, for every ptiraalt has more or less "tradltiounry 
l.ore," ont of which sneh ldea< mainly spring, and as 
fkrmera are a little apt to cling to the waye of tLeli 
fibers in all tilings, aud have to deal more with the un- 
certaluties of weatber, ifcc., than men of other ocenpa- 
tlona. It wonld not be etrongelf they acquired some con- 
ceptions nn»upport«l by anything bnt the fact I bat their 
ancestors before them had believed the came things.] 

Sheep. — Which are the two beat breeds of sbecp 
the world now, known to breeders, one fine and one 
coarse? I,. Serhihire HiB. [Of fine wool sheep we 
have no doubt oar correspondent can procure Merinos 
of a high grade among the farmers of Western New -York 
ivblch will answer for practical purposes aa well as any 
aheepln the worid, Of coarse or middle woo! there la a 
wide variety to aelect fh>m, and be will find the mcrlls 
of South- Downs, Leleestera, Cntswolds, ftc., quite flillj 
dtacaaeed, with illuetrationa, In the back onmbcre of 
this paper.] 

Reapers. — I expect to pnrchaae a reaper and mower 
combined. Can yoa tell me what make is mostly ap- 
proved by the Arming commanity? w. b. JJnuVm Col, 
loaa. [Tliorc are <evenil good machines, between which 
It would be ditScult to choose. Soma prefer one and 
aomc another.] 

Diariei. — Have yon any blank diaries on hand, and 
how much do tbej coat f J. h. M. Pirhe Oo., Ind. [The 
booksellers here, and we presume generally thmoghout 
the eountry, keep them of various sizes and prices, from 
25 ccnta to (8.1 

Flax. — As there bave been many small pntehcii of fiax 
raised In this town, I would Inquire where Is Ihere a 
good market for dew rotted tla-nt How should it be 
prepared for market'-by breaking, lialebclinKoffl 
— ds and ae "■'■'•' — ' ' "" 

lierwlse? 

■to. jv; r. 

BOKE DUET.— In applying hone duitt to a vogelnbis gir- 
deu, is it bel(«r to ipade it in deep, or keep it near the inr- 
tnctl Ii bone dull the bed maun™ In spplyl j. w H. 

IntennitBd throng the toll— it too near Ihe aurface ths roola 
will run below It—if buriod Iw deep iu deoompoailiuo will 
bo slower, and it will be leu efficient II la a 1«ng vndarlng 
fartiliier, and will ioiin becaioa tbnronghly interniiKed by 
■be ordinary pioceM of cultivntion. It i« vary osefol on some 
^i\t, and Ism to on nt h art —de<« mined only by eiperimSDt. 
'lo 'Ve whole, woll-roltBd yard niinure or couipoet is gcae'- 



BARNTARD LYRlCS~No. 1. 

Hoarae and cold Ihe w^Dd Ls blownlnir. 

Ov,.r flfld. of BlainJoKB white; ^ 
Xav.ir >-e1 so di'ep a auuwiug, 

Throoph a Jang mid-winter nigfat I ^ 
Blgb their ahapea Bmualle Ilfttne, 

Snow bankslq' mv fences rts^ 
TaklBg forms, by midntebt driftliuF, 

QmwMl e'en to fancA ejes. 
Here the wind, an anfdo meeling, 

Blown a wild, caprluuaa gale: 
ThoPB against nij pitenav besling, 

DriflsoVrieapthe lopmoBt rail. 

Thick "" "' " ™ ""'■ "" 

Wallu - 

Vines - --, 

Own Uio nlght-t liaptlnoOB sionn. 
Some to gorgL-uae ttbapea incllnlne. 

Some the Heecoj roGaa defonaT 
Home Itself has bom Invaded. 

Drifts unrround It high and rsst. 
Porch and door sre dose blotkaded. 

Tray is nuide a priBOner faat. 
Man, (he treat Cr« lor' a clorr, 

XceU. the crlnlr linn Bod airong; 
Blackeoina skj, or landscape hoarr, 

Findx hrm not inactlce long. 
VoltOB load of cattle lowing. 
He Ihulr helplem al™^ ki 



At Ibe barn dnor, Jereclj driven, 

HUnda (he wide, glganllc drin, 
Storm and wind have snrelv BtriTm, 

TbtK tUc migblleat bank to lift. 
Every roof the fleece o'crtopptnie. 

Hpurt* lu wild, bnt rich ^loon ; 
Gabl'^, loo, their fringes aropnlng, 

Tell n« thla is «Inl«?« nooa. 
O'er the luw and bamble shedding. 



Whtn.. 
" wlhcl 



klof hae ixvti epreadlng 



Featbeiy hillocks monntola hl^ 1 
All the bamyard'e area ample 
Shows It. deoth of chilling white i 

Can thcy'la Itacol^eUghlT™ 
What a leaeon this ia teaching I 

Iihall roof II tightly o'er; 
Snow DOT hail, nor Fhowei; leaching, 

Shall mj barnyard suffer more. 

By the mornlng^a clondv gray ; 

Open quick their enow bound prlaoi 

Poor " ' -"- ■ 



□r dependent c 
kBihealrlBdamT 



a blowing, 



I pfoiwl the yonng and old. 
What thongh com adoltar frtches, 

Wbat though hay ie twenly.five. 
Count me notomone Iha n-relchea 

^Vhojuat keep theli stock alive. 
1 have found that i£cnerons feeding, 

Hlglaat when the cold la k«D. 
la tha ka; to qnlle anereodlng 

When the flclds have lost their green. 
Plenty to the pig we're raising. 

Gives A profit so nmaaioit 

That Twin not do with less. 
Friends who drive Ibe plow and weeder, 



l^-A new volume (the 4tli) of the Devon Herd Boo 
has just been issued by Ur. Daw the editor, in Englani 
It is larger than any of the previous Tola., and ttesidi 
the pedigveea. oontalns a record of all the prixes awardt 
the aoimala registered. 

Doog. — The BupervisoiB of Behohar 
connty at their late meeting, awarded to difi'erent ind 
viduala the sum of (790. BB as dunagei for sheep iqjart 
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TUrtT.Tw« P«cm—BI«msUt — Sixty 



Thi TmRiT-FiBsr Tolohi or Thc Coltitatok, lor 
ISei, ahould be placed in Ifae luuida of eretj Farnitt. For 
tb« idibII sum of SUtj Cents, > volume of SB4 pifn ie ob- 
tained, Indnding ■ wide ruielj on every snbjeot of Agn- 
Gultura] and HortlculUnd lolereaL 

Thc CtTLTiVATOK IB mtde up, monthly, from tlie Coun- 
TBT aiiiTLiHAH, ud this Gonnectfon beCwMD Die tao 
joumftlfl eipliins why the publishen ire enabled to pre- 
sent in it a nmch lar^ unouDt of matter than will be 
found in any contemporary of the aame prioe. 

A FreialaiB t« ETerr HnbacrilMr. 



prlcf»— tbeprflnluai oo tti«*e wlti ^nahLlna u la prepftj AmcrlcAii 

ppftua. If 11lanig< an BUd*] ka Aaarwan bank noles. or. rrom 

■inHa nqrteruflWllbeaaMlairi: ODee<vj CiTLTiTAraa, Be*vii(T 
ncophaCDLIITiMauid HaowTM. ODclDdlngao eltrcDUi 



1. ForadubofTwBitfnbKribenloTnt Cdltith 
Taa. acconMoled bi Uie eaati (tlXI a free wpr 
OaHTLBirii. one ttu lo Iht Aicnt. 

S. For a club D[ TUiw-nre n 



4. lor a dob nt Ktti i 



TbB OuLTITATOa Alld 



«Bla aaah. ■ Cuta PremlBa ef TwcbIv-FIti 



a. ror the Sd Laireat HuDbei or Salwribcn 

eaili prtmliun ar TweBlv Dollan. 
7. IDtthaULamatNnmbarBianbaalbah 



BllBB ofTcB OsllMS. 

■•• Taa PaamDiis offered In the abon LW. ftnoi No*. 1 lo « Indo- 
riTeillvmbeaiHltriiaodarolB Ilea oTuv eiira isopln of Die 
cian»Toa apo RKunia. TlwMwbopieRr. wUlM coilUed b> a 
Premlam Oopr of Tm CcrLTiTiroa and Itaonru ror iien Ten 
labaerli>llolwaeeo«pasl>dbrtli««Mh. atHocDla each. 

OasTLauH at M per nar wlU rtoaltg tk* aaaoAL RaoorM. and 
wUeoaattetlia Ajm^iCTadltforniHCDLTiTATOaeubinlberei If 
dob irta la paM (or tba OooRBT flrnTLaiijia (ILH for tbr viptr 

^ ..«_»j5^g^^« ,» -™ '•■j^j 

■paKaiaaaa ther eend In. tEa-t. 1. 1, and as 

t]>eniirraDaD*tatlineiiiaTi(ioi>ati«kani:a 

"^'a pravvtitt a&l mlHipprvhemlaii, and on- 

at reapoBilble fbranr nUorf (o credit oon- 



alaH,or«LHfo 



SpEcuinr NoKBUta of both the Codftmi GumtiiAii 
and Thc GtfLTiTATOB will b« Mnt on ■pplimtioo — al«o 
Bbow bills ifid PtMpeetasea Tor the New Tear. 

Addr«N inTBER TUCKER k SON, 

Alhmy, N. Y. 
',* Ow Shov bob ud PiMpeotoMi ut now ready foi 



SIxMcm Qourts Posca — HVeeklT— Two 
DoUsra per Year. 



Thi Codntrt GiNTLRUAir is thnnglit to poasees daiiM 
npon the attention of every Practical Farmer, as well ■« 
of the Stock Breeder and Horticulturist, which no olbn 
Periodical of Its clav preaentA. Id ^ full disouauon of 
the Tariooa qaeaUans In which the Farmer Is ooncemed, 
whether directly practical, icienliflc or legislatiTe In their 
ciiaracter, it has no rlral. Id the unmber of its contribu- 
tors, among those who are themselTcs oultlratois of tba 
soil, breeden and horticulturists, and who tbns write di- 
rectly fhnn (heir own eiperienoe, we beliere it to be hd- 
equalled. In the Tsriety of lis Departments, lo wluch 
there is more or less qwoe devoted in every volume, and 
in nearly every number. It oontains something that is valu- 
able and interesting lo all — ■ variety ta ha found In no 
other Weekly journal — 



atpaldarieUrloadTai 



■ *acb-nb«atettoB M 






ipanj^ br Ouinn*ai] 



tvtnt charve ri>r irtotan lo Cani 
blUi al Uidr gwn wecTs pajrlaa t 



T* SnbKilbfln 



Tva* DallBr* per Tear> 



Ten Copies of the Oonntrr Oeatlemaii and Ton 
Portfolio FUm for $20. 

Tbn In effect atvinc eaohre^er the ainna or rendcrlDa hla piper 
p™SolllBi''am«U Mt bjoipTSo at Uie'fipeme 0° iL "ab. and 

-^-^ — al OBHnarr einb mut maj obtain alniile coplf i of IlK'nis. 

r^FiTaaobaalbni to ttie CooBTai _ODmjaiii(,__»mtjWoii* 

mil 

'Vaitbnt, and ona Cavarai 
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■piAUM FOH SALE OR TO LKT. 






^nnbliiCo.. K.T. 



T AUGE FAUM POH SALE— Oonalatl.ig of 800 



KKlEtr. The DutoD ind 

•■r (o T»l<da. ' Bttni veil 
Iftilock fmrm. Tf detlred 



SOOTT * ROSB. Re^ EiUtt Afnti. 
Ml. m HammlteL. T<.Mo. Oblo. 



T 



HE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 

PATENT REVOLVING HORSE HAYFORK, 




B 



UY THE BEST 



MM 



TDE HAILWAI HOB8E-P0WER AWABDti 

NEW-YORK STATE FAIRS OF I860 it ISH 

AXn OHIO SXAXE FAIK 1S««, 



COMBINED TI1RESHER3 AND CLEANERS, 
XbrcHbers, Separators, lT*od Saw*, Am* 



id deteiijilloD Knd (Or ClRBlu«.>e4nHil>t<Bt 
mmlf. CoMMtllL BchahMk Co.. K. T. 



pnOSPECTUS 

^ FOR iee4. 

THE NEW-YORK OBSEBVEB 

18 A RELHilOUS AND 
SECUIL.4.It NEI^VSPAMIK, 

THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD!) 

TWO l»IHTi:VC7r FAFtiUH. 

. till repnrldrtj w«1i odnntlmof jenrral [nl*mt 

In nil CbrlHllun DcnoBnlantlon*. 



'(HITS THE (IDVKKHMKST WITH VIGOR, FIDCim 
AND 7K*I, IN ITS KKrOBTS TO 
ORTTtJH xntl £<.ESEX<X.TO£T 









Th<"'«i'tli'rni'. kHtIou. cDHMmtlTc. icnlil ion* ihit pm^da 



AGRICULTUtili:. HORTICULTURE, 

AND RURAL ECONOMY. 



OREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS' 



iWten lobtcrlpiloni will birtoelnriJ. fcpi. M-vtuitr. 

4LDETt«EY CATTL E.— Pure Bred 
^ COWS, IIEIFBUS AKU BUI.LS 

-iHl-tir "'ILLI'U KEI»fn:tD. U Bi-~lu4t. 
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£ THB ILLUSTRATSD -I Q15 J. 

TER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 



TO. ^ — :e-or iee4. 



KiaBlMr»rUHlu.<rminD AmmiL Rnarni or R<«il 



Bl BGoaomr At lii«e* Uullcoltarv. Tbv DafrT, DomeiU 



I UDAl OalndH PMH. pnHoHM oleoliitlBiu Ihe 

M ite Mlsirliii moMta will puUiUj ibov (b stall 
UdudUic rwudsoTEred kn ifas "A»(U(. BMVtm 

t DSTin PEBTOXMRD IH sSABON— FirTT-Bn b- 



ALI. HAUL THJE TRICBIPH TBAT . 

FICKARDrS CATIXE POWDER 
^iGDSAxm Asi m imu M to m zmoAOT. 

" 7^ Mcniful Man it £!«< fa Ait BnuI." 
1 ^E&reanoriliidjuidviiwriiDnitbjIliftliiTeiitar.lofieiiipODd 



i COSTRIYANCre.— TwoTT-Two Kmai- 
IT lAUUlNS AND OBUSa UAKINO-fiix Esau- 

j.Bcnna and prrsebtinci iNsioTS-Nin n- 

IIT CDLTtJRB-Tnn Kibiitivob 
ttSnC ECONOHT-Ru EnaiiTma. 
lAL BOONOHT. 
{ POCLTRT-IARD-Kon EmuTlita. 



AOeadon from _^ 

SsH ■DBtctaoFoardi 
itadbTlvUvwtr. 



ttml n*dir. In 
Bit p-i«<fr Ac, w 



lOOB oribt helo%, ItklbamMtn 

■ OB tM otlaiilln uil anatmUon of BntgnHilAKtal 
vUl be al mat latoot te lUdentt In thk Inworuoi 

It. Riainni or Hvmu Araiiiu li hiiIb aimed for o 

latprlea: 

*le Copies XweMt7-FlT« CckU. 



PBfi therefote lothc prieee v1i 



l>r ««M, fsTonMe temu will 
to M ■ccoDinided br OABH. 
or Inqolrlei lo (he pabllihen. 

LUTHEK TCOKER A SON, 






Kras 



iTiulr. u mv 



wM.M to 



to obusb hakbr8 1 
VH'8 pateht impbovbd 
oneida cheese tax." 

•aed ttieTIRST FUKIUM br eomMUat liid(e« iRm i 
(tor BKilt, at the Kea-Tork gule Filt ISM. It la th< 

■btei ana (oLMNcon. TlMantr Tit sell eduiledh 
(faeeee-BuMnK. M««*«oiioinlca] In ud Ibeo iteam. u( 

an hud. reidi tar dellmr. All ■!<«. TAiTini from M b 



IltOB»l>1l0lll0II 

SS"'. 

nren and deelne-iiliolta 



ooltnnd Books for Sals U this Office. 



Konnlo itnadiiele. 'eeinFean- 
fenl* „J*n !!• •• tlT end IndlchiBalr 



Doerd re TSS*^ P^dG 

tare thtddlDRoribcbnlri baton 

dliiefltian. rariArt tlifl Uavd. rnuiv» md wiQi 

Impravlni vid prateolliw toe wnvJe rnsiDAL eai ._ .. ^_ 



LCH COWSnxnii 

ilDparhad^tbu. 






niAllcd br oeeulDntlli mlilni vllb 
tnho. t-roHivte all lb(! aeavtlooL and 

te'o!JiiSi«S!."? " "" """ ■"■"" 

ilUJn^ttielr^ieMDiOaiicbh UlMn of Ibe LIINI18 
.-»o«IU EdHd Id ■ (HiEkel at ■v'hi 
MKntllT renoir an dUHeolUa. and 



rM.tphnsX'mti" 



3REMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITBa— 

PenalnsrtoBTllle, Cheater Co.. Pa., 

nHnneiloililplaaBTpartDfUiaUalim IfaeM oelebnisd HOO'a 



db'yc A MONTH.— AgenU wanted to sell Sew- 

tiJJ I ^'biaMachlaci. WewUldreeoHQiiilMleaanallUaeblaM 



'DOARDUAN & QBATS 

PATBItT IKPROTKD 

INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 






PIANO FORTES. 



GT 



RAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING- 



Pr>et1(»l Trealliw on Ihe Garden and Tlnejan 

bfkp'h ta prtliddr llli 



Prutllee. and a earefnllr i>r*n»red d. 

Jolw ni^"''fr)«**Mtf rarukbVLnruiR tucker AeOHi' 
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THE NEW YEAR. 



Thb Publishers of Thb Cultitator, in nImllHii 
to the public tlie opening Nnmbef of ite^ TBiBiT-n^ 
Tear, could desire no better record as to its Viui, m 
recommendation as to its Future, tlian is aflbidedl^Ml 
previous volumes. It is probable that oyer Fomi EtaF 
DRED TaousAMD of these Volumes baye been wiftta 
and read by the Farmers of every part of the Uallil 
States I Who can calculate the influence for good tW 
has thus been exerted, or measure the impulse thwiS' 
parted to the intelligent cultivation of our soils aadtti 
increased profitableness of our forming f 

The recurrence of the New Year never fidls to iflM 
ft*esh evidences of public spirit on the part of those who 
appreciate the objects to which Thb Cultitatob h 
devoted and the task in which it has been so long ni 
steadfast a laborer. Even amidst the competition of i 
Press ever more prolific in its issues and more eager is 
its claims, the fHends of Improved Agriculture hsTC 
never forgotten that a Periodical seeking to induce 
Thought and promote Industry, — rather than to aniQM 
an idle hour, or advocate sectarian interests, or inflame 
political passions — can only be supported and circolsted 
by their earnest inter>'ention and assistance. It is tUi 
Voluntary Effort on the part of prominent gentlemen 
in their several localities, together with the unequalled 
number of its Practical Contributors — to which, more 
than anything else, The CuLTrvATOB owee its long ind 
useful life. 

Standing at a period in which the successAil prosecn* 
tion of our Agriculture is of far more momentous Im- 
portance than ever before, the old Friends of the Thi 
Cultivator are now especially solicited to renew tbdr 
kind pfiices in its behalf, and every thinking Farmer into 
whose hands this number may come, is invited to exeii 
his influence to extend its Circulation. Published at 
too low a price to admit of offering large commissiooB, 
The Cultivator bases its claims solely upon the actvil 
pecuniary profit which it is believed every intelligent 
reader must derive from its perusal, in proportion to the 
price it costs liim. 

The index of the Volume for 1863 shows for example, 
that neahy Three Hui^dred Farmbbs and horticntts* 
lists contributed their experience for its pages, orpartid* 
pated in its discussions. It contains more matter Ibsn 
any periodical of similar cost, in the world, so fhr as ctn 
be ascertained. It has no other object in view X h^r) to 
subserve, as best it may, the interests of its readers, and 
it presents its appeal to them for renewed and incieased 
encouragement, with the confidence, never yet disap- 
pointed, that this call will not be made in vain. 

Can not the Reader of these paragraphs recall the 
names of ten, or twenty, or fifty other Farmers bi Us 
own vicinity, whom but a few words fh>m him would 
probably lead to subscribe ? The terms of subscription 
are published at length on the 87th page, and the atten- 
tion of all is directed to them, with the single additionsl 
remark that it is the month of January in which, of all 
the seasons of the year, one can most successltilly secure 
subscriptions for such a JoumaL 

Specimen Copies supplied on application, and the 
Publishers will be glad to receive the names of those 
who would probably be pleased to receive them, and 
who would make use of Prospectuses and ShowbUIs to 
advantage. Address, 

LUTHER TUCKER A BON, Albany, N. Y. 

BEES AND BEE KEEPING- 
A Plain, Practical Work, with direeUoni how to maka Bee 
Keeping a Desirable and Lacrative Buiinew, and for Bhlpi^nt Bc«f 
to California. Bf W. 0. H Aaaisoir. Prtoetl, by mail postpaid. Wm 
sale by L. Tucasa A 8oh, Oo. Gent. Offlee, Albaoy, N. T. 
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and iwetp4ld, *t tl-OO e«h--(be set of tl toIi. sent per Sipt«« 

lor ta-v. 
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JonnuJ of IK qBUIo page*, miking Iwo tolniaeii ie«ri j of 41C 
ptgti. mt ta.0O pn ym. I> iHued b; the Hime pobHahen. 

9\u CutUvatar & (Eountru (QtoAUmnn. 

winter Feeding uid Care of ShMp. 

A number at ukqiiiriea u to the Winter Feeding 
»nd Care ol Sheep, have accomnlAted on our table, 
And ■bould have leoeired eaitiei atteaUoo. In the 
followii^ remaps we dull endeavor to answer tbem, 
•o far aa we are able, and should be glad to receive 
fitrlli-^ informAtJi^a on anj of the point> iUluded tu. 
fo)m thoae who hAve had experience. 

A r-.-otlur in Nlu^iUA eoaniy ttaka which is the meet 
proSti J)le grain tu feed to a fattening flodi at the ful- 
liiwinii prio* ; 

BvdWbeat,... tl.Bper Inuh. I RjB, SI.OS per bDih. 

Bailey, l.as do. Oau, .U do. 

fadiutnrB,. flJlSperbuh. 

Be has on hand theee grain* and can sell as above, 
what ha doea not I'eed. We shoold give the prefer- 
ence at tbeae latea to Indian com, but, as he suggEsts, 
an occasional change will be advantageoos. Accord- 
ing to the usual tables Wheat would be as cheap at 
about $1.30 as Indian com at 91.05, — figures oorroi. 
imiding quite nearly with tho«L- of our oorrcepondent, 
and it might not be amiM to make an experiment in 
ita DBS. One common enor in feeding, is nut to grad- 
uate the quantity pn^rlj' at the beginning. A half- 
pint per Iwad of Indian com ia enough to start with, 
and this amount may be gradaally increased, in tlie 
ooorBB of a week or ten daji to a pint, and, in about 
three weeks, if satlafaetorj [wogress is making, to a 
qnart each per daj, which is considered a full feed for 
bitting aheep. The yards attached to the sheda ehould 
be somewhat roi^f, and theee will give sulScieDt ex- 
ercise- It would be doubtful policy to allow a breed- 
ing flock to " roam over the Selda," and quite an error 
with fattening dieep, Frotn the middle to last of 
Uarch we dioold say Would be probably the best time 
to market the sheepL 

A BalttmcH^Md^rabMribMatfcs," In feeding Cota- 



wtdda, in a yard, supplied with abundant anl •nccn. 
lent com fodder, what quantity of bean meal per day 
to each aheep, aliould lie allowed, to keep them in 
ordinary contUtion" in this seasMi, at that latitude! 
Also what quantity of com would serve the same pui- 
poee, and which would probably the cheapest and 
most satiafactory material, oats, com or lieansT It ia 
our hnprentoo that feedeis of sheep in this cotmtry 
generally regard com and beans as abont equivalent, 
and that a [dnt per day of either should keep a breed, 
ing Dock of large ifxed sheep in good order, with the 
com fodder ditfcribed. If there is an advantage in the 
beans, either as legaids feeding qnalitim or with refer- 
ence to the quality of the roanuie produced, (and in 
the latter there Is probably some advantage,) the 
price of beans is now relatively still higher than that 
of com, and cam would therefore have the preference. 
Com and beans mixed, if bM are at kand, or an occa- 
donal change from one to the other, is good (or the 
■beep. As between com and oats, a miitoru is ag^n 
U> ho recommended, but if one groin alone <s chosen, 
at present priccii, it woultl lie tin' fi nner. We are 
not avrare of any experiments showing a difference in 
quality of wool arising kuta the kinil of grain ted. 
The market prices of the materials m.'ntioned by our 
correspondent we cannot give, but v.ill endeavor to 
ascerl^n them. 

A Dutcheea county subscriber inquires aa to winter 
ing a flock of 105 ewea- Two separate sheds would 
doubtless be preferable tbr the pnrpoM, as more than 
seve>ty to dghty head of aheep In the same encloanre ia 
not generally to be recommended. StlU we think tltey 
might be kept togetlier without much risk, say in a 
shed 24 by 48, if, as we infer, they are not very large 
slieep.* Two rams will be suEBcient for such a flock, 
but they should have reached a proper age, and ought 
to receive a pretty good feed, say a quart of oats and 
com together. It would he doubtful whether sheep 
would do very well on the low meadow mentioned. 

An Indiana sahserilier wishes to know alx>ut the use 
of broom com seed as food for sheep and how to em 
ploy it. Mt.Jdriah WiiinB informs us that it makn 
a very good feeding material ; that when well ripened 
it will wdgh 90 Ibfl. to the boshel, and bulk for bulk 
be oimdden it equally valuable with oata It should 
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be bd whole, «iid ma; be mixed vUh IncUut eom to 
the ftd¥MnUge of both- 

In oanDcetion with the SaTegcHog, aaDtteT ia^tfirj 
maj be referred to, ficim ui Otiago coniitj anbeeriber, 
on the OBQ of wheat, *a oompwed with In^au com, 
lor feedhig cattle. He, as wril as onnelvea, wcold be 
iM to learn the best wa; of emplf^ii^ it Sir the pnr- 
- poee, piDTided the nJative prices (^ the two grains 
Nadar sodi a ooone adviiaUa. Jodging fiom the 
paUidied tables, as alieadj stated, they at^ieai to be 
nearlj on a par, now, ai legaida price and natiitive 
Taloe. How it it in practice 1 iii. Elihu Gmrrut, so 
excellent fanner, feeder and breeder, in DntcbesBcoiuitj, 
informs ns tliat he has fed wheat to Aot-k* with g^ieat 
HtlstactiOD, snd WDald prefer it to oats at ^IJIS per 
boAel for the £irmer and 63 cUl for the Utter. 



SEASON ABLE HINTS. 
Now that wages are so high, every 
be resorted to for saving lalrar that is not attended 
with a poritiTe loss. We lateJj rode past the barn- 
jard of an enterprimng farmer who had drawn in 
large quantiliee of tnrf and formed them into heap* 
with hit manure, before the freeong weather of win- 
ter, to be drawn out in spring. These heaps will form 
good composts, and, if well mixed with the soil bj har- 
rowing, wilt greatly benefit the crops. This piactlce 
ll far inperior to the more cotumoD and improrident 
mode of allowing much of the manure to wiat«. ~ 
the same end may be aooomplished in a cheaper 
ner. Draw out the freth manure ■« it aeeomnlstes, 



Ties far hh feness by psaiiig alo^ wKh ■ ht^mUt 
nails in o«e hand and * Iwwir bi Oe tHitm^mt 
Srady lecvriiig emj boaid th«t ghras iMillii^iif % 
becoming loose. Damage b sometlmss dcnp la ttd/l 
bj wmlj hotaea throwing orthetepndla if wpMM 
worm fences, and leaping Into cdthated flridft A 
good way to prereut ths, is (o wire the riden to tht 
Makes, whether the latter be TsiUeal or tk>f^, tf 
borii^ > gimlet pr sngei htde thioa^ each, and thn 
patting in and twisting a loop of anneaM wb*. 
HoTBes, finding the raila immorable, win let thai 
■lone. This will alto commoBly present stro^; wfakli 
from blowing down the fence. Hie woric nay be mir 
Tantageotuly done during any mild day t« wtnto'. 
When the days are stormy the time may be profltat^ 
iq>ent in the workshop, whid erray iarmer ifaoBll 
poesen. Now gate* may be made — handles for mov- 
able feoces Dtay be constructed, and ladden, for pid^ 
ing frait, and other pnrpaee*. Every dweOing riiimH 
have >t leut one or two good ladders at hand, loag 
enough to reach any part of the lor^ la ease of fiie. 
Totds may be examined and repured; diimH7«,wbtm 
wood is used for fuel, ihould be carefblly deaied </ 
toot at leaet once a year, and a eonveident time is In 
winter. Hoot of the dwellings that are burned in the 
country take Gie f>om acddentally-bumi^ soot fill- 
ing out on the dry ihinglesL The i eeiial and mflsl 
way to get rid cJ it, b to select a day when ths 
shingles are wet with rain or thaw, and pl»>ni^ straw 
or Bhavlogs within, set (ire to them and thns bun the 
soot. If the a(x;amulation is moderate, it is most 
easily fired from the bottom ; 



and spread It on gran land, by way of preference, but ,(c^„,,tions, they riwnid b^ fii^ mote tantkx^r 



it will do on any gtniuid that U to be i^onted in spring. 
Daring every thaw, and whenever il rains, the rich 
portions of the manure will be dissolved and carried 
down into the soil, the stems snd roots of gram favor- 
ing its duvmtrud dlfTodon. It thos becomee mingled 
with the particles of earth more comidetoly tlian by 
the finest hamjwlng, and gives a Tigorous start to the 
hay nop in spring, or if the sod is to be inverted for 
com, will add many bushda per acre to the product. 
The only labor is to draw oat and carefully and eveidy 
qiread the immure daring the comparatively Icisarc- 
•esson of winter ; but to make the compost heaps with 
torf the latter must be drswe into the jatd in autumn, 
when labor is much needed for ctosiug up farm bosi 
m 1 it ^equi^^^H much tabor to break and 



lace 
I by 



placing the oombnstiblea near the tc^, the fii 
extending downward. 

Qive constant attention to the comfort of d 
animals, keepiitg them clean, weH ^lettered &om cdd 
winds, or even frotn small enrrents between the beatd* 
of sheds. Give them [denty of pure water, and feed 
them with great regularity. Never give them mnsty 
hay or straw, as in its eflects it ts mor* ezpensiTe 
than tlie beet grain, even at these high priced timaa 
TU\ ice-houBcs — remembering to cut the IdodLs hj . 
accurate measurement, so tliat they may pack doady 
together, without intciMlces — to eiKase them tn ten 
inches or a foot of saw-dust outside, to provide thorongh 
diBinage tielow for tlie melting ice and plenty itf vcn- 
the ingnxti^nle, and the whole, including both turf | '''»"<«' "^^ *^« '^P "^ *^'> "aw-dn«t abore, Wltb 
and r»Anare, must be carted out and spread during the ' *^ preeautlons ice will keep perfectly in the rougfa- 
hunyingseasonof spring— altogether more than trip. ~"— "^ .!,.«.- -f.h . -.-.^i. ~-i«™ /~ ». _n. 



ling the lalrar. This mode of applying manure in 
winter succeeds best on rather clayey or itrong BoilB, 
but does well on any. The objection frequently made 
that the runs will wash off the beet parts, only appUee 
to those few streaks where la^e sticams of water run 
■cross the field — the practice of irrigating having 
shown in many Instances that water holding manure 
in solution loses all its euiichlDg parU by flowing a 
vei7 short distance over a grass or other Eurfoce, 

Winter crops are bequently injured by the accnmn- 
lation of water in time of thaws, which afterwards 
fraeses solid. It Is important, tberefbre; whenever 
thaws occur, to remove snow Iwnks <x other obstmo- 
tiens In open channels or ditches. 

During mild weather the owner may do a good ler- 



etit Iwaid Blunty with a eingie partition for its walls. 
We have kown ice to melt rapidly in vmnmer when 
doors and windows were shut closely above, bnl to 
ceaso melting as soon as these were thrown widely 
<^u and wind and atr admitted. 

Orchards may be pruned during winter. Alvraji 
avoid as much as pcesible ""Ving large wonnds, and 
coat these, when they become a little dry, vrlth oehra 
paint, or, what is cheaper, a miitare of biick dust, 
whiling or fine sand, with gas tar, and applied warm. 
The conunonly recommended solution of shdlae artd 
alcohol is neater, but more eipendve and not matertaUj 
better. Avcdd the common error of trinmiiiig tteea 
upward, leaving the foliage on the top of long poleii 
but rather work downward &am the top, or invrald 
from the outdde, leaving the bead in a tonnd afi^ 
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metrical fiorm, and udmitiing light and air from with- 
cmt. Trees pmiied in summer, or when they are 
growing, will heal over more readilj, but the operation 
always stunts them or retards their growth. 

Pick over decaying apples in oellare — those slightly 
affidcted may be need for stewing, or if abundant, fed 
with great advantage regularly and in moderate quan- 
tities to milch cows^ as well as to horses, sheep and 
swinei 

Lay plans for next summer, and endeavor to arrange 
work and crops so as always to afford employment for 
hired hands, without bding excessively crowded at any 
particular season. 

Take precautions beforehand to avdd all causes of 
deli^ in work firom aocid^it, disorder and confusion — 
for weeks and even months of lahor are saved when 



that has been made of good grass, cut before the blos- 
som has fsJlen, and cured properly, without having 
been wet, while it was being cured. 3d. A few orange 
carrots daily — ^not reduced to a fine pulp and mingled 
with butter — ^but fed to the cow in connection with a 
few pounds of Indian meal, made of yellow com. 8d. 
A good supi^ of good cornstalks — not those that have 
been frost bitten and weather beaten. 4th. A good 
cow, with yellow skin about the udder is very essentiaL 
5th. A cow in good condition — not one as poor as 
" povertyation." 6th. A good stable well littered, and 
an abundance of dean water for the cow to drink. 7ih. 
Never allow the milk to freeze. S. Edwabdb Todd. 
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Oil Cake and Cotton Seed Meal for Sheep. 



In the last number of the Co. Qent., E. C. Holden 
the machine of operations is kept constantly and I inquires if any one has ever fed oil-meal to breeding 



steadily running the season through. 
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How to Make Yellow Butter in "Winter. 

Many people contend that it is impracticable to 
make nice yellow butter in the winter, or even during 
the foddering season, and, therefore, various remedies 
have been resorted to, for the purpose of producing 
nice yellow butter, when cows do not feed on green 



ewes. Last winter I fed cotton-seed meal to over one 
hundred breeding ewes ; commencing feeding it when 
the sheep were put up for the winter, and continuing 
It until June. The lambs were dropped in February 
and March, and in two weeks time ate their portioii of 
cotton-seed with great relish. None of the ewes drop- 
ped their lambs prematurely ; none suffered from its 
use, but all gained satisfiactorily. 

I am feeding the same this winter to all my slieep^- 
breeding ewes, fattening sheep an^ lambs. After the 
first of November I gave a bul&el per hundred daily. 



Why will a cow that is in a fleshy condition, give 
milk that will make yellower butter than a cow that 
is like the lean kine of Pharoah of ancient Egypt T I ^lule they remained at pasture, and think my pastures 

" Why," says one, " I did not know that there would 



be any difference in the milk/' But there truly is a 
diflf^renoe, and we will endeavor to explain the whys 
and the wherefores about the matter, so that there 
will be but little diflSculty in produdng yellow butter 
in the winter. 

Why may we not have as good yellow butter, when 
a cow is fed on straw or white turnips, as we do when 
the same cow is fed on green grassT 

Because there is a greater abundance of butter- 
forming material in good grass than there is to be 
found in straw or white turnips. And more than 
this, there is a delicious aroma in the butter material 
that is extracted from the grass, that is not to be 
found in straw, turnips or in many other kinds of 
feed, which will produce a good flow of milk. 

Take for example, buckwheat bran and buckwheat 
straw, and white turnips, and they will produce about 
as large qantities of milk as any other kinds of fodder, 
providing they have not been damaged by being ex- 
posed to the influence of the weather. But, will such 
milk make nice yellow butter? By no means. 

We all admit that there is nothing equal to good 
grass for the purpose <^ producing a rich yellow 
cream. But grass cannot be obtained in winter. 
Therefore, we must feed such materials as will be as 
nearly like grass as is practicable. 

When grass is properly dried and converted into 
good hay — if it be cut before the blossom has frdlen — 
it will yield cream which will make about as yellow 
butter as green grass would make. Therefore in sum- 
ming up this subject, we are justified in saying that 
making yellow butter in winter, will depend on cer- 
tain conditions and contingencies, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1st A cow miut have a good supply of good hay. 



and mowing fields next season, will more than repay 
the cost, besides knowing that the meal helped to cany 
my sheep through the most critical month of the year 
in gaining condition. 

When grain is so high as at present, fjEmners should 
use more oil-meaL It will make more milk, more beef, 
more mutton, more wool and richer manure for the 
cost, than any other article of food, besides giving a 
change of diet, so necessary to the health of all ani- 
mals confined to the bam and dry fodder. It produces 
just the degree of laxity of the bowels which is essen- 
tial to health. Edward R. Andbews. 

West Roxbory, Macs., Jan. % 1861 
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CHICCORY IN NEW -HAMPSHIRE. 

Messbs. Editors. — Last spring I procured from 
McElwain Brothers, Springfield, Mass., 15 cents worth 
of chiccoiy seed, and sowed it on two rods of ground, 
in drills 18 inches apart, and cultivated the same as 
carrots or parsnips. It came up finely, but being part- 
ly on a sidehill, nearly half of it was washed out dur- 
ing a rapid shower ; the rest grew finely, and this &11 
I harvested 8 bushels from the 2 rods ; some of the 
roots were 2 feet long, and weighed 2 pounds. 

We consider it an excellent substitute for cofi^. 
Three-fourths chiccory and one-fourth pure coffee will 
make a beverage that one-half of the oofifbe drinkers 
would pronounce the real West India. It is also a 
good substitute for dandelions, as the tender tope make 
first rate ** greens." I would advise every fiumer to 
sow a bed of chiccory and adulterate his own cofibe. 
We prepare it the same as recommended in previous 
numbers^f the Co. Gent. S. C. Patteb. 

Warner, N. H. 

Do your duty, however dangerous. Death comes to 
all, and the world does not need your bodily preeenoe 
so much as it does your moral hercnsm. 
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CULTIYATI OW O T TEASELS, 
Theie are two kindi of te»sell wluch Sourish is this 
ooantf — the wild teaBel, which is wortlileM, uid a 
noimuice on tlie farm, and the fiiUer'i teasel, IHpaaeat 
JiiB(mmn, which ii culUvated to a largt) eiWQl in maajr 
localiliea, Ibr the burs or prickl; heads which tku 
[jatila prodnee, which are osed in the manufoctuie of 
ftannel or woolen clotb, for the poipaae of rai^ng a nap 
cm the 8arfiK»of the eloth. These burs or (eatet heads 
are provided with very fioe, sharp hooha, wliieh aub- 
MTve a purpcoB in the manulacture of clotb wluch 
machinery oonld itot accompliih. 

Teasels are biennial plants or. In othor words, it ru- 

qmrce two ye«ni for tliem 

to eome to maturity fnnn 

' the aeed. A field <rf them 

preaentB the uppearooco of 

a Seld that h*s been aban- 

' doned lo the growth of 

/ targe bull thistles, and the 

/ flrst thought is, when we 

a field of them, that 

they are a Duisance, and a 

disfigoiing blotch on the 

On th« form at W. J. 
Townsend, SkaoeMeles, 
there were, when I Tinted 
his residence, some ei^- 
teen utm of teasela, and It was ao uncommon oocnr- 
renoe to see large fields of them in that locality ; and 
the profit arising &om the sale of the heads usually 
exceeds the amonnt which would be realized from a 
good crop of cereal gnun. 

The seed Is nsuatly sown In drills, so that the plants 
may be cillUTated with a hone hoe ; and aa the plants 
can only be started the first year like the plants of a 
boll thistle, the seed is sometttnes sowed in the rows of 
Indian com, and the yomig planta cultivated with the 
com. In some places in the count; I perceived that 
the worms liad about destroyed the com, and the tea- 
sel seed had been planted, and was being cultivated 
instend of com. In such cases the plants would be- 
come large and strong, and would jield a large crop of 
good heads the next season. 

It is wiid that the teasel does not flourish luxuriant. 
ly on all kinds of soil, and that a daycy loam well cul- 
tivated, and in a gond »ts.te of fertility, is best adapted 
to their growth. WLere soil is too wet to raise win- 
ter wheat, and where red clover is liable to be lifted 
out by freezing and thawing in winter, the teasel 
plants will also be injured more or less, by b^ng 
thrown out by Irost. 

The heads are cut at various intervals during the 
summer, according to the maturity of the bloBsoms, or 
•bout the time when the blossoms begin to fall from 
the heads. Tlio heads are dried, assorted, and packed 
in boxee for market. The largest and finest heads are 
called langi, which command a superior price. The 
BMond quality are called middUngi, and the unripe and 
Inferior quality are denominated (crutj. 

A ready market is usually found for the heads, and 
the assorting and packing can be performed at times 
when the labors ol the field are not 
immediate attention of all the laboierB. 



Here is' mother oxnideratha whfeh f» tnwthj tf 
nottce, which is; that a crop of ttoasris might be giu ii » 
wKhnot exhausting the soil but little, as tc&s^ «tt 
take up tliose snbstances fntfn the smi whieli wodi' 
not be taken up by those plants whid> pmdoce eaod 
grain. Therefore, taking tliis view of the saljee^ WV 
may raise a profitable crap from the kA\, withrat ^m^ 
jnring its fertility for a crop of btdima com, w^eot. oak 

barley. B .EDwaiuw tooB, 



OXEN FO R FAR M TEAMS. 

Messdb. EoiToite — As there is a large and incress-. 
tng dcBUUfd for army horses, and as tikis .demand k 
pretty sure to continue. If not increase, as loag aa tlM 
lasts, it having been stated in Qen. Halleck's re- 
report, that the cavalry in titB anity of the Polo- 
BVeiBges a remount once in two months — that It, 
that horses only last two months on an average In 
' at service ; and as this is making, and must conlinas 
make horses scarce and high, it would seem that 
t only duly and patriotism, but their interest would 
indicate that all farmers that can. should snbstltale 
in the place of horses for farm teams. Conse- 
quently it may not be amiss to offer some fkcts and 
suggestions In regatd to the advantages of oxen as 

There are comparatively few farms on wMch one <s 

o(e yoke of oxen cannot be kept to good advantage. 

But the farmers that may find It an especial advantage 

to keep oxen are, firat.thoae that are just commencing, 

a farming on a small farm, more or less in deb^ 

and second, the larger farmer that finds it necessary 

keep mme than one team. 

F^rst, in relation to the amall farmer. He buys a 
yoke of oxen foi what one good hotae will cost, and 
likely gets a yoke in the bai^n ; so that with 
the expense of a few shillings for a chain, he le rea^f 
hitch on to any thing and go to work. Then the 
principal pert of bis work being in the spring, he can, 
by giving them good feed tbrongh the summer, and 
pumpkins and roots or a little grain in the &11, and 
perhaps tlie fore part of the winter, make them sell 
for beef for from $25 to |50 more than he paid for 
. This course may tie foUovred on aD farms 
where a yoke of oxen can do the work, and In numer- 
Instances — many more than most formers are 
e of— the turning point between soccess and 
failure, may be found in the choice of a team to begin 
with. That is, if the money tiiat it costs to buy and 
rig out a span of horses for business, and generally for 
riding around in more or less style, over and above tlie 
cost of oxen, had been paid on the debt on the tarao, 
instead of having been paid for perishable property, H 
'ould have made a great difierenoe in the final resolls, 
if not all the difference between success and falltire. 
And lest this should tie token as a mere oinniou, I may 
be allowed to state that 1 am satisfied it has been 
verified in many instances that have come nuder mj 
observation, as well aa In mj own personal experience ; 
having succeeded on a email, poor fjarm, where almoat 
every one praphecied my failure, and where I am satis- 
fied that had I tried to buy and keep a g<ood honw 
team from the commencement, snccen at the beat 
woaUl have been much more difficult, if not Impoaslble. 
I need not' give a detailed statement of the many 
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ways and timos that a yok^ of oxea will be found 
xtBefal, liandy, or oonvenient; all fimners ander- 
Btand iheee things. Bat my principal reason for urg- 
ing farmers that have use for more than one team, to 
keep a yoke of oxen is, that by following the course I 
am going to recommend, they may have the use of a 
team at a cheaper rate than in any other way. Nor 
am I about to recommend some new but piausible the- 
ory that has never been tried, as the course here pro- 
posed has been pursued to a connderable extent in 
this section. 

Those having use for more than one team, who 
have kept and used oxen to the best advantage, have 
generally bought in the fiJl or fore part of winter, 
when oxen are generally the cheapest, often being in 
rather low conditiqp, and the owners anxious to sell 
to raise money, they are frequently bought for from 
$20 to $50 less than they would sell for In the spring, 
if in fair condition. They can be kept thriving through 
the winter, it fed good cornstalks and a good allow- 
ance of roots, or a moderate one of grain, or if fed 
hay, with less roots or grain ; and plenty of good hay 
and more grain in tlie spring, will put them in fine 
condition for spring work — during which they should 
be well fed if worked hard. And as in most parts of 
the country, spring work and breaking up sunmier fal- 
low in June, constitute the principal part of the heavy 
work for the season, by giving them good pasture 
through the season, and pumpkins, roots, &c, in the 
faUf they will be in good condition to feed in the win- 
ter, if they will not sell for beef before winter com- 
mences — as lias been the case in many instances in 
this vicinity — at a very satisfactory advance on the 
cost. By following this course, and selecting oxen 
that are good feeders, it need cost but very little if any 
more to make a yoke of oxen very fair beef, than it 
would to keep a span of horses in good condition, and 
thus giving a profit of from $25 to $50, and sometimes 
even doubling the money on the oxen, while the horses 
are wearing out. 

This brings us to another important consideration 
that is seldom thought of by farmers. Where is the 
man that has ftilly comprehended the fact that the 
something more than 500,000 horses in this State — 
there were 503,725 in 1860— will eventually all be 
worn out, or die by accidents or diseases. That is, 
whatever value there may be in this large amount of 
horses, must eventually be lost, there being next to 
nothing left but what is made by using them. Now 
for the purpose of making a comparison, I will sup- 
pose that horses average ten years labor ; then calling 
them worth $200 a pair, it would make their labor 
cost $20 a year, beddes keeping. Now as we have 
fieen that the labor of a yoke of oxen may not only 
be had for the keej^ng, but a profit of from $20 to $50 
besides, say an average of $30, which added to the 
$20 for the natural wear of the horses, will make $50 
a year. To this should be added at least ten dollars 
for blacksmithing, wear of harness, and interest on 
the value of the horses over the oxen, which makes 
$00 in ull. Now if 100,000 yoke of oxen could be 
Bubstttuted for 100,000 span of the lueses used in this 
State, and the oxen managed in the way here pro 
posed, it would make a saving of $6,000,000 in the 
single State of Vem-Yatk. Or to take another view 
cf the saljscty wstse by a table in the Ck^ Qkmt.,toI. 



16, page 9S, that theie were 231,740 farms in this 
State in 1855. Now if a yoke of oxen could take the 
p]ftce of a span of horses on 200,000 of these farms, it 
would make a difference of $12,000,000 in the State 
every year. 

But as large as these figures appear, and though 
from being spread over the whole State, such results 
may not appear reasonable or consistent with the 
general opinion of farmers, yet I believe that a Uttle 
consideration will convince them of the general truth 
of these statements. While those that have practiced 
the course here proposed in regard to oxen, will see 
that I have made my estimates and calculations <m a 
moderate scale. At any rate, I know that were I dis- 
posed to give extreme cases or profits, I could give the 
experience of farmers that have made many times the 
amount here stated ; men, that though they always 
kept oxen for working teams, and were able to get 
along with less horses by having them, yet by careful 
usage, and good care and feeding, would be working 
them into beef from the time they were brought home. 
In this way they would make beef of quite a number 
of yoke of working oxen in a year, though seldom 
having more than one pidr at a time, and never more 
than two, but still realizing a profit over cost in the 
course of the year, of several hundred dollars ; and I 
have frequently known instances where from $?5 to 
$100'were made on a single yoke. True, this course 
is most profitable with an advancing market ; and this 
\b precisely what makes these suggestions particularly 
seasonable at tliis time, as we now have an advancing 
market, with a good prospect ahead. And while it 
may be said that those that make the most money this 
way must be good judges of cattle, it is equally true 
that this is one of the cheapest and most profitable 
ways that farmers generally can make beef. F. 

western N. T., IWI. 
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TAGGING SHEEP. 



Those who delay shearing sheep until June, appre- 
ciate the practice of tagging sheep — that is, cut- 
ting the wool from the hind quarters and legs, thus 
preventing the accumulation of filth during the time 
when the anf^kial is feeding upon the freshly growing 
grass, with its relaxing and phyrfcing properties. To 
make this work lees tiresome, a bennh has been 
used, made as follows : Take a plank 15 inches wide 
at one end and 8 at the other, and 8i feet long ; nail 
strips of board on the sides of six inches wide ; put in 
legs at the narrow end 2^ feet long, and at the wide 
end 2 feet, thus making it slant do^vnward. Lay the 
sheep in on its side, with its head toward the upper 
end. It cannot get out — is easily managed — put a bas- 
ket underneath to hold the wool^-do the work tho- 
roughly, and when done remove the basket, raise the 
upper end, and the sheep slides gently to its feet. 
Tagging is best done before the sheep go out to grass, 
from the 1st to the 15th of April. Z. E. J. 
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Wheat for a Barrel of Floar«— In applying for 

a premium for the best barrels of flour from winter 
and spsing wheat, offered by an Iowa Africnltnral So- 
ciety, James Pratt & Co. state that 16 bushels of winter 
whe&t yielded three barrels and 108 pounds of flour — at 
the rate of 4 bushels and 15 pounds of wheat to the bar- 
reL Of spring wheat 50 bushels yielded 11 barrels of 
flour, beinf 4 bushels and 82 pounds per barreL The 
wheat used was of a fiodr quality, and no more. 
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A Profitable Com Crop— How Raised, &o. 

The best com with us (Bouthem Herkhner count j,) 
is raised on sod. This was not always the practioe ; 
and now and then a fanner turns down stubble, either 
of grain or com, for com. But the best enltiTatois, 
and the great migoritj, plant upon sod. This, a thor- 
ough experience has demonstrated, is the best practioe. 

And now let me give jon a particular Instance of 
successful corn-raising, — ^not onlj sucoessfal in the 
amount of bushels, but profit on the whole crop, labor 
and all considered. Farmers want not only great 
crops ; they want profitable crops. And here is one. 

Moses Smith, a neighbor of mine, last spring turned 
in nine acres of sward. The sward had been meadow 
for twelve years. It was plowed eight inches in depth. 
This was done to secure mellow top soil, as well as 
new fertility from below. Another thing : The sod 
turned in deep, the worms are kept below, working in 
the sod till the com has a good start. That is the 
theory, and it seems a successful one. 

This sod was plowed in a few days with several 
teams, and finished the middle of May. The weather 
was favorable, and the ground in good order. Imme- 
diately after the plow left, the com was planted. Be- 
fore it came up, a handful of hen manure (dry) mixed 
with a little plaster and wood ashes was apfdied to 
each hill. This was done, says Mr. Smith, to prevent 
the insects from hurting the com, and to give it an 
early start. It came up readily and ** black.'' It grew 
on at once. Moist warm weather setting in, the culti- 
vator was called into requisition, and, during the sum- 
mer, was passed six times through the rows each way, 
the rows being four feet apart. The hoe was used 
around the hill to cut away the grass, and in such 
manner as to draw away some of the ground, so as to 
give the sun a more direct chance at the roots. 

Thus the soil was kept clean with comparatively little 
labor, the weeds not being very abundant on the deep 
turned down s(h1. It was what may be called a dean 
crop. It was certainly a very dean soil, and an even 
piece of com, showing good promise at once and 
throughout, and the best crop of com, the evenest and 
tne finest, all things considered, 1 ever saw. The soil 
was thoroughly mellow, a deep, rich, black loam, with 
good natural drainage in the sand and gravel mixed 
with it, except at the upper end, where water had al- 
ways been standing more or less during the greater 
part of the season, from time immemorial. Through 
this a ditch was run, I believe the fidl previous. To 
my surprise, and every body else's, the com was equal- 
ly good here. But the soil was as mellow as the rest, 
and equally rich and black, with, I believe, a little 
marl mixed with it. 

There were from four to six stalks — averaging ^«e — 
in a hill. Each stalk had horn two to three large ears 
Dutton com, " medium size." 

The com was cut in the first half of September ; 
begun on the first and finished the twelfth day of the 
month. It had been well glazed, but no more, when 
'mttihg was commenced. 

I should luive mentioned that several aereJH of the 

,^t had been in com the year before, cm sod turned 

town. This com was equally good with the rest ; and 

lere the cutting was commenced, perhaps on account 

• h' -o**! "Ktti^t^ ri*^* th'^1^^ of this I am not cer- 



tain. The eom here last year was emeeBeimt,ln^ 
ed a few buriiels to the acre of thedop of Ae 
season, which was more fiivoiaMe to eoan, tmpttUOfm 
sod, but more especially sod turned in deep. 

The yield of the nine acres aveia ged a tri§e -mm 
eighty JnUkeU to the eure. The eom was uBsmpMni 
in quality, the grain hard, phnnp and jjlntfirinjj; —I 
it was off like thisy with the most tnfiiii^ exeeptioM. 

* The stalks, by being cut early, whenyel foUygiw^ 
the husk of the ear being only changed somewluil^— 
afford the best and sweetest of Ibdder, having tUi 
advantage over hay, say our fiosiers, that it Baakes 
yellow, as well as better flavored butter, asd is pwft s'- 
red to any hay. The stalks axe fed the fcre pari «f 
winter, and mudi butter is thus made, whidi ahmyi 
sells for the highest price. Besid^ oows are said Is 
give milk linger, and thus get op a habit in this di- 
rection. Thus the stalks will pay all expense, and 
leave the com a dear prc^ cf ninetff doUenrg the acre* 

Mr. Smith's father, a few years dnce, raised 1,500 
bushels of hard lipe com, for whidk he got a dollar a 
bushel, from 30 acres of similar land, the farms joift* 
ing. This is about the average yield, taking the yean 
as they run. Sometimes but 60 to the acre is realiaed, 
and by some slovenly farmers even less. But the great 
depth of 8(nl, its richness and through (natural) 
drainage, its uniform mellowness and Ua^ness draw- 
ing the rays of the sun — and the hills on either side 
of the valley, running east and west, thus warding off 
the winds, and giving a direct chance to the sun, — all 
these things have their effect in producing in this val- 
ley the com that is raised. But com is raised success- 
fidly, in the same manner, on the hills, and through- 
out this section generally, varying in profit with the 
nature fA the soiL 

The two successful crops of the valley are com and 
hopsy making fortunes for their proprietors ; and th^ 
are usually grown on the same farm, and generally in 
addition to a dairy. The three are usually found to- 
gether, the dairy enriching the soil (by pasturage and 
the manure that is made,) the cornstalks supplying 
fodder, and the com ground preparing the land fer 
seeding, which generally here follows the next crop^ 
either of oats, wheat or bariey, the latter two being 
preferable fer seeding. 

The prindple of planting com on green sward is 
held to be this : The mellow soil <» top is favorable to 
tillage, and free (if plowed deep) from insects, as we 
have said ; and by the time the roots penetrate well 
the sward — which occurs at the commencement %A 
the hot weather in July — decomposition will have set 
in, which loarme the under eoU as wdl as enriches it, 
and thus drives on the com. This is the prindple held 
here. At any rate, com is a success on greensward, 
turned down in the spring. Now and then fall-ploW- 
iqg has a good efiect, or has had, as little is done now. 
But it seems the sod turned down gets soaked during 
the Mriuter, unless the drainage is perfect, which is far 
from being the case generally. This, by the time the 
com is planted, seems to sour, and if turned up with 
the plow is often found to be wet. Especially late 
(faU) plowing seems to have this efiect, probably by 
packing the soft wet soiL In clay we know this to be 
the case, even if the soil is but slightly mixed with 
it One of the greatest ii^juries to soU, whether plow- 
ed in the fen or the spring, is to plow it wet Thiala 
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the etae with our aoi]» m I have often eaoqgh witnees- 
ed. I find there is little dlfierenoe whether the eoil is 
black or yellow, rich or otherwise, thoogh grav^ or 
sand is leas objectionable than daj. Last fall our 
neighbor Hall plowed his garden late and very wet. 
Though the soil is a very rich, black, mdlow soil, 
highly productive, we propheded a fedlure the next 
season ; and it turned out so, eminently. I have lost 
entire crops in this way, one, a barley crop on good 
ground, by harrowing it when wet, and but once at 
that. The ground was bare, and fin^y harsh, almost 
a miracle to look at in its consequences. 

On the whole then, spring plowing for com on sod, 
is preferred, and is alvrays a success if the com is well 
taken care of, in this looUity, especially in the valley. 
And why not so in otl^er places ? We think Mr. Smith 
has hit upon the right management, and it is his second 
year of farming ; he is a young £gurmer, and reads and 
thinks, and labors — ^labors kinudf. 

I should have mentioned that no manure is used, 
the sod b^ng considered sufficient manure. This is 
applied on grass lands as a top-dresmng here with the 
best of success-*though none that I am aware of^ and 
I am pretty certain in this — ^was ever used on Mr. 
Smith's meadow, the soil being rich and alvrays yield- 
ing well without manure. F. a. 
BUrkvlUcN.'T. 
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Making Beef and Mutton in Winter, &c. 

This will be profitable business for farmers if they 
only engage in it intelligently and understandingly. 
Beef cattle of all kinds need a comfortable place to lie 
down in. Hundreds of beef cattle are now being fat- 
tened in our county, which are kept in the open field, 
with nothing but the broad canopy of heaven for a 
shelter, and the wet or froaen ground for a bed. Such 
cattle become fat in time, but that is a very expensive 
way of making beef. If such animals could have the 
benefit of a comfortable stable in cold weather, one 
bushel of meal would produce two pounds of beef, 
where it makes only one now. 

Then, here is another very important ccmsideration. 
All the rich manure of such animals, which abounds 
largely in grain-producing material, is scattered any- 
where and everywhere, except where it will promote 
the growth and increase of a crop of grain next sea- 
son. 

Farmers riiould remember that when they feed grain 
to animals that are being fattened, those animals ap- 
propriate but a small proportion of the grain or meal 
which they consume, to the purpose of building up 
their frames and secreting fat. What, then, becomes 
of it? Why it passes off in the manure. And this 
is the grand reason why the manure of fiittening ani- 
mals is so much more valuable for crops, than the ma- 
nure of store animals. 

Valae of Manure* 

In a bushel of Indian com, for instance, there are 
fifty-eight pounds of grain, which will make, according 
to dicumstanoes and condition of animals, firom three 
to twelve pounds of flerii and fat. Now what becomes 
of the remainder of the 58 pounds? A portion of it 
Is consumed— burnt up as fire bums wood — in sustain- 
ing the neeetaaiy warmth of the animaL But the 
greater pcoportian is east out in the dropi^ngB. 

Thk nile hoUhi food in fikttening neat cattl% sheopb 



swine, and all other domestic animala And herein, to 

a great extent, lies the real ptott of feeding animals 

gnun. The profit is in the manure. If that is lost or 

wasted, the profit is often very small, or there is no 

profit at alL 

Protectliig Rlaniure. 

In view of the fact that there is such an abundance 
of grain-producing material in the manure of those 
animals that subsist on grain or meal, we perceive at 
once the great importance of "keeping such manure 
where rain rain will not wash it fram the straw and 
cany it off to the ocean. 

Protecting manure by erecting cheap sheds over it, 
is an item of labor that fieurmers can work at in the 
winter, very advantageously and profitably. And while 
they do this work, they are taking a very important 
step towards introducing a renovating system of fiarm 
management, and of improving the fertility of their 
soil, not only for grain, but for grass or vegetables. 

Where the water from the eaves of the buildings is 
permitted to fall into the manure-yard, eave troughs 
should be put up as 80(hi as may be practicable, as a 
few heavy showers will often injuro the value of ma- 
nure enough to pay the expense of good eave troughs 
to a bam. The skillful farmer's motto must be, in the 
winter, to save aU the manure, and raise large crops 

next season. S. Edwabds Todd. 

• • • 

A WISC ONSIN FARM. 

N. F. Goodrich of Rolling PrflCirie, Dodge county, 
Wisconsin, gives me the following statement of the 
products of one hundred and fifty-five acres, comprised 
in his farm, and the expenses of working the same, 
for and during the year 1863. Some of the items are 
estimated, and products not sold, are put dovm at the 
present market rates. Items, the actual measurement 
of which have not been taken, are intended to be 
placed below, rather than above their actual quantity. 

lATO bushels of wheat, fjown on 70 acres, at il.OS, . . $1,499.40 

800 do. barley, do. 7 acres, $1.10, 880.00 

150 do. oats, 66 cts., 83.60 

476 do. com in the ear, 86 cts., 166.85 

880 do. potatoes, 87X cU 186.00 

4 bogs sold 51.00 

10 tons of hay, 60.00 

Profit on stock fed 80.00 

$2,454.15 
BXPENSB INCURRED. 

9 hired men months, at $18 per month, $384.00 

1 do. 4 do. $10 do 40.00 

Extra work In harvest, 60.00 

Wages of hired girl, 70.00 

Expense of thre&lng, 88.00 

Taxes estimated the same as in 186S, 60.00 

Interest on capital, and wear and tear, 850.00 897.00 

Showing a balance in fkvor of Mr. Goodrich of. . . $1,557.16 
No account is made in the above statement, of 475 
bushels of com, 850 bushels of oats, 84 bushels of car- 
rote, beets, etc, 50 bushels of potatoes, 130 bushels of 
wheat, 2 fat hogs, the products of 4 cows, 80 tons of 
hay, and some minor articles dengned for use of &mi- 
ly, and feed of stock, seed, kc His family expense 
bill has been much increased this year, in consequence 
of a great deal of sickness in his family, losing tliree 
bright, intelligent children during the year. His own 
time and attention has been much taken up with the 
unusual trouble and cares in his &mily. Yet, with all 
his additional expenses, and losses, for want of per- 
sonal supervision and labor, he will be able to show a 
handsome nett profit. L. L. Faibchild. 

RoIUbc Prairie, Wis., Dee. so. Ml 
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[Reported for the Conntry Gentlemao and CaltlTator J 

The Cheese Mannfaotnrers* Convention. 

The convention, called by over forty promhient 
manufacturers in Central New York — the first of the 
kind ever held in the United Stated, and probably in 
the world — assembled at the Court House in Rome on 
the 6th of Jan. The court room was* nearly filled 
with the intelligent and practical men interested in 
the proceedings, when the convention was called to 
order, and Col. Seth Miller of Constableville, Lewis 
Ca, appointed temporary chairman ; and Messrs. Geo. 
W. Pixley of Kirkland, Oneida Co., and B. F. Stevens 
of Lowville, Lewis Co^ were appointed temporary 
secretaries. The call was then read, after which tlie 
chairman appointed a committee on permanent organ- 
ization. Adjourned until 2 o'clock F. M. 

Afternoon Session, — ^The audience was largely in- 
creased, many being unable to find seats. Represen- 
tatives were present from sixty-nine Cheese Factories, 
with from 150 to 1,000 cows each, as follows : 

Location, No. Factories, No. Cowt. 

OneidA County, 3» 16,008 

Madison do. 10 6,660 

Herkimer do 5 S,4S0 

LewiB do. 6 %J&n 

Chautaaqae Go.. 8 1,700 

Chenango Connty, 8 1,800 

Cortland do 8 3.710 

Oswego do. 8 1,160 

Falton do 1 000 

Montgomery do 1 600 

Erie do 1 1,000 

Jefferson do 1 S90 

Warren, Mass., 1 600 

60 86s7S9 

A large number of gentlemen were present also 
from private cheese daimi from this and other States. 
On the report of the committee, the following gen- 
tlemen were elected permanent officers of the Con- 
vention : 
I^regident—J'Ew^ WnxiAMs of Oneida Comity. 

yice'Prt9iiUnU~-liyni:\n R. Lyons, T.ewls: L. Warner, Onta- 
rio ; Danl. SmithjMont{£omery ; A. L. Fibh, Herkimer ; Alonzo 
Peck, Madison; D. W. Maples, Cortland; M. R. 8tock«»r, Otse- 
go; Geon;c C. Mom, £rie; D. II. Goulding, Chautaaqae; A. 
i>. Stanley. JefTerson; Alfred Buck, Oiieioa; Dwigbt Ellis, 
Mass. ; A. Bartlett Ohio. 

Secretaries— Q. F. Stevens, Lewis ; Geo. W. PlxIey, Oneida. 

Sundry propositions were made by different gentle- 
men, OS to the course that should be pursued bj the 
convention, and finally the following committee of five 
were appointed to report to the Convention the details 
of cheese making by the factory system, and niatters 
pertaining thereto : — Jesse Williams, Oneida ; H. Far- 
rington, Herkimer; Allen F. Fowler, Oneida; Isaac 
Schell, Herkimer, and Wm. Johnson, Ontario. 

[Hero a discussion on the Process of Cheese Making, 
took place, the notes of which we are obliged to defer 
imtil next week. Eds.] 

On motion a committee of five, to report preamble 
and articles of association for a State organization, 
were appointed as follows : B. F. Stevens, Lewis : 
George Williams, Oneida ; S. L. Fish, Herkimer ; B. 
Stiles, Madison ; and Q. 6. Weeks, Oneida. 

Evening Session. — Mr. Geo. Williams of Oneida, of- 
fered a resolution that it is impracticable to establish 
an agency in the city of New York. It required but a 
few minutes discussion from a few of the dear headed 
to decide to adopt the resolution. 

The committee reported a petition to the Legislature 
fn regard to frauds and adulteration in milk, which, 
after amendment, was adopted as follows : 

To the Honorable the Senate and Aisembhi of the State of 
Ncw-Tork : We. the undersigned, citiscns of the State of New- 

*ork. interested in the manafactnre of cheese hy the Factory 
system, respectnilly petition that yonr honorable body pass a 
law inflicting severe penalties npon all persons who sell or fhr- 

ilsh milk to factories, who shall dilate with water, adnltorate, 
i>r in any wa** ^ "«'^«lr *>v mallty and value of the miUc so sold 



Mr, ¥1sh of Herkimer, propoeed serenl 
questions relative to the manufacture d cheeMTbrtti 
factory system, and made 8r)me remarks. He bduml 
the feictory system the only true one to make dMMt 
by, owing to the greater facilities for making and dir 
ing — the producing of a better quality of eueese iOHl 
taking out of faimlies an unhealthy and iijiuioH 
business. 

Mr, BarUett of Ohio, said that the editor of the OUd 
Farmer had sent him a copy of his paper eontaialm 
an article of strictures and objections to the fiMtorj wjw 
tern. One of the objections was that milk bsbI to 
factories was liable to be adulterated, and that thmt 
was no instrument or means to detect the adultermtion. 
He said adulteration could alwavs be detected, bat 
dilution was not so easy ; yet by the use cS the hydio- 
meter, the lactometer, and a French instrument not 
yet introduced into this country, together, dilution 
eould generally be detected. Another objection is tbs 
difference in the quality of mili of different daiikoi 
This objection could oi^y be fully met by the over- 
balancing advantages of the factory system, but we 
lack statistics on this point. He had arrived at this 
conclusion by testing the milk of many factories, that 
the difference was not over one per cent, in any ease. 
The loss of whey was another objection. Mr. BarUett 
thought it had been a losing tlung with him, to feed 
it to hogs. 

The subject of making cheese on the Sabbath wis 
discussed somewhat. Mr. Lyon of Lewis, stated that 
an experiment had been made in his county, of keep- 
ing the milk at home on the seventh day, and making 
it into butter, &c., instead of sending it to the factory. 
The conclusion arrived at was that it was better for 
all concerned. 

Mr. Bartlett thought one cent a pound for the manu- 
facture was not a sii^cient remuneration, but that one 
and one-quarter cents was about right. He was anx- 
ious to hear the whey question discussed. 

Mr. H. Farrington of Herkimer, had had extenmve 
acquaintance with cheese Victories, and had come to a 
different conclusion with respect to the value of whey 
thnn the gentVmen had from Ohio. He had said wo 
did not get all the valuable material out of the wh^. 
True, and for that reason it was valuable for hogs — in 
many cases he believed it more than doubled the 
weight of hogs. It should not be fed alone, but com 
and grain should be added to produce healthy hogs. 

Mr. William Wheeler of TYenton, had a small Vic- 
tory of 200 cows — had kept 50 hogs — ^two-thirds of 
them grown, the rest spring pigs. Fed the whey, 
sweet and warm, till the first of Sept. ; then com- 
menced feeding grain. The result was fd profit per 
cow. 

Mr. Jacob Ellison of Herkimer, said the ftetories 
had greatly increased the value of American cheese 
in the English market ; they alone had done it. Their 
cheese hud sold during the past season for one and two 
ecnts per pound more than the cheese of single dariea 
Tliis in itself was a sufficient answer to all oljec- 
tions to the factory system. 

Tkwrsdo!^ Morning^ Jan. 7A, 18M. 

Convention called to order by the Chair. Mr. Sim- 
mons of Oneida, offered the following resolution — that 
the Convention approve, for the size of cheese, 20 in-* 
ches in diameter and 10 inches deep, weighing, when 
cured, about one hundred pounds. 

Mr. Comstock moved the resolution be laid on the 
table, in order to receive the report of the Committee 
on State Organisation. The committee then presented 
their report. Mr. Comstock moved that the conven- 
tion receive the report, and that they proeeed to adopt 
or reject the same by separBte articles. The report 
was, with but little discussion, adopted as follows : 

Wlureas It Is deemed expedient to on^anfae an SMocfatfon 

thnrngli whicb, •» a medlam. reenlts oTthepfscttcal expcffence 

of dauTinen may be gathered and dlaaemlnated to the dalnring 

commnnlty— tbw^forc rcBolved that we the iradeni^ea« do 

»erebT apeodate oanelret together I6r nrntnal ImpiovcaMBt In 
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cfflde 



t mllon Id pro- 
Ibe New-Ywk 



» of rtiK«e-iMh!D^, _ 
It* emenl loUrcftA of tbe dKliylne 
The Diuiie <tf Ibe ofiadL 
_ ....-w* M«jnl&clnrer« Ass 
t. IL Tbs oBom of tbc AHwKUoa thai) conaUt of ■ 

Meot, an Vl« PreiMeDlt. BecreUrj. uid Tcninrcr. 

AtLin. TkaPnrideBt,VleiePnild«its,SecRUn,uid'rro- 

mmt, alwll eoBMinie Uu EiecaUrc Bond of Ihe Anociulon. 

Art, IV. Tbg olBccn oT tba AmocIuIob ihall be elected «t tbe 

td^ialir uuinl Beating, ud (biU ntaln Uulroffiee* uuil Uieir 

toUraDniuJ meeting ihallocctlron rbe*«oiid 



KxecatlTe'IkMrd elull dnlKnai^ 



Art. VI. Aaj pct™n may betorae • mernhFr 
Uoo, and be cntaied to aUlta beoeaia. by Uic 



become a mtmber of tbe Aaaoclii. 



Mr. Tuh of Herkimi-r, suggrfited as s pUn for the 
Agencislloti, th&t all who choee aliouM prnpuee (iiies- 
tlims Telativu to the buaiioBS of chMSF-making, which 
RliDulil bv dKuUted among thu membcni by llie 
Execulive Buartl. and tliat from time to limu iirtniiuins 
Rliuuld bi! offered tor the beet answere to spHuGcd 

Mr. ComBtock of TJtir*, vanted to have the wh*j 
qatstiun talknl of mine — said that he hod provfd l^' 
yean oT experience, that whej was worth as much to 
feed lo cuws a» to hogs — he ooniddered it worth (.1 per 
cow wbi-n fed lo them. 

Mr. Sti^vpnH of Lewis, thoneht the budness of pei~ 
feeling the organization of a &M.ta Awodation Bhonld 
ClBt hf allettded to. 

On motion, a committer vaf appointed to report 
officer* for the uwoeiation : on wliose report tho follow- 
log officers wert" unanimousty eleeti^i : 

Tiet-PrtHdeitl—Sttlt Mlllfr. Levlr. 
M do. David llimlln. JelTcnoD. 



do. • George K. II 



ine. UadlMD. 

_ _ _ J. ConUndt. 

Secrelaiv—Wm. U. Conislwk. Utlcs. 
yytafunr^hjvoMO R Ljan. Lewii. 
GtDtlenieD now complied with tlie conditions necea- 
we.Ty to become members of (lie ainocialioQ. and within 
the next two ot Ihreu honrs over ane hundred paid in 
tlipir ftwfl and be<:Knie members of the association, 
thus taking another step in the history and advancc- 
nent of the Dairving internets of the tjtate, and we 
might my of tbo' world. The firet name on the list. 
as It approprialely shouidbe, was Mr. Jessi; Wt i.i.huh 
of Borne, the originator of tbo Factor]' systi.'m. 

A few minDten aller the election of officers, the con- 
vention adjourned tint die, and immedialelj president 
Oett. Wlllinmt took the chair, and cslled Ihe Associa- 
tion to order. Boon after, a recess mitil 2 o'clock P. 

AJterTuxm 8nAm — Several verbal and written re- 
ports were given by mannlarturers nwprcling llitir 
operations the post year, some items of which were 
namber of pounds of milk received — pounds green 
cheese made — pounds dry cheese made — pounds 
Bhrinkage per hundred — pounds of milk to one pound 
of dry dieme, be. 

One or two facts we stale, as being demonstrated by 
these report*— that it Ukee some 10J20 Iba. of milk to 
make a pound of cured checee ; aJao ttukt tbe ahrinkege 
is about 5 per cent. There are other nice points aud 
ftrts that can be demonstrated to almost B cetainly by 
* Byslemalic and aimilar reimrt from each one of tlie 
facldriw now in operation and thoBe lo go in opi'ration 
tins coming reason. ThiH de^deraturu can be reachf-d 
liy complying with the following risolulion adojitwl 
on motion of Mr. Fhdi of Herkimer : 

Aaia[t«if— That eveiT mnnbet of the BKocbitionbederiredIo 
kHWBId to Wm. H. Coan'toclL. tbe Hemury. a wrillen repon 
IndataUorhladweeemaktngDpcnllDiHLat milainuy^.lo 
IM pnblMMd la the TmnMctlotu of ihl> luuioclaUDn. to be dla- 
trlbated to eadt nenber Ibereof. 

Mr. Comstock ofiend the following, which was also 
adopted : 

AHofnct— Thai tbe EiecDIIveBognt rhanniiikeoni niid print. 
■II won a poatlble, a full Kt of etatlallcal and other nueatlanii, 
■^ ~" — ij relating tucheeae maklUE, ctuing "- " *"- - - 



eacb member aniwer all qneetlona tberein proposed, Knd maks 
eueb other report u he ataj think proper, and lend to Ihe 8ec- 
retar; before the ueil anoaal meeting. 

The Secreta/y rend the following questions, which 
haul been written out by Mr. Flsli of Herkimer. 
L What effect does- the dk of a doable qoantlty of rennet 



'e prevent It f 
tui uxHL yut Into preea T 
llbestloNillln thewhejr 
beat or left as luge aa one- 

topDtlD BCXtda^i'i L^ieeaef 



oold cord bo prcMcd hard 
a. ■• Bat Is tbe eOert of islf . and 

6. Bhonld cnrd be ent aa line as 

7. What temperatore la nceenna 
a. Stao^daDj cord be nred oti 

\\. Should curd be put lo piets cold, n-ana or hot I 

It was snggested that these queirtionB, or their ideas, 

be incorporated in the Circular to be iraned by tho 

Executive Board. 
Mr. SlmmoDH' resoiiiiion in regard to eiie of choeee, 

was now taken from the lable, aud after considerable 

discusMon, it was voted upon and decided in the nega- 

There appesring to be no further business before 
the asBodation, it was moved aud carried tliat they 
adjourn, subject to the call of the Executive Board. 



"HOP-PL ANT LOUSE." 
Messrs. EorroRs— I herewith transmit 1 
publication, (if you should deem proper,) a 
cation elicited by Ihe writer, from the Entomologist 
in tbe Agricultural Department at Wnahington, evinc- 
ing Ihe fact that the hop-growers of our country have 
a formidable enemy to contend with from the insecl 
that made its appearance last season. Mr. Glover 
(the EntomiJ<^sl> tliinks the insect identical with 
those in the English bop^gnrdenn, and wiiich hao 
caused Bucli destruction there, and as yet without » 

The hop-growers would be gratitied to hear iTom ' 
Dr. FiTcu upon the subject, who perhaps will be able 
to suggest rome mode or article as a preventive, as 
these insects doubtless lay entrtnriud (like the rebels) 
for a devastBting raid another season. 

Ooeida Co., Ju. t. IIJU. L. T. MARSHALL. 

nuhioriuii, D. c. Del. i»', tea. 
L. T. MaI(»hai,i„ Een.^Dcar Sir: Your letter hav- 
lug been miB|ilaced by one of the clerks, was only re- 
ceived by me on Saturday ; otherwise it should have 
beien attended to ere tliis. I am sorry to learn that 
the "hop-iilant louse" has mode its appearance in 
your neighborhood, as these insects liave proved tfrj/ 
destructive to the hop^gardens in Europe. At present 
I am lUable to suggest any eSbctnal remedy, but it 
may be of interest to you lo know that the red beetle, 
spotted with black, and commonly known as the Lady- 
bug, is one of the greatest auxillari™ or benefaclora 
to the hop-growers, inasmuch as in both the larra and 
perfect slate, il deelroys millions of hop-plant lice, ile 
food conrasling almost entirely of aphidi* or plant-lice. 
I merely menliim Ihia as many people ertoniHiusly sup- 
pose that the Lady-bugs have something to do with 
the propagation of the aphis, both insects appearing 



It the I 






The 



larva of the [didy-bug le a long alligator shBiHd, six 
footed, dark colored iueect, and sabtdsts entirely upon 
plant-lice. The Lady-bugs ought therefore to be e 



at all tiroes be liappy to answer any queelions on the 
subject of insects injurious to ve^latton. that I am 
title to do. TowKEHD Qlovxb. 
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THE PRODPCnO N OF SEXX8 AT WILU 

A fricDd at Havie, France, sendB to tlie CfaURTttT 
Oenti^mas a Frencli jonnul of iccent data, coDtun- 
ing an article liom the cu«fii) artd w^ known pen of 
MoQB. J. A. Babral, on the aabject at our be*(L We 
translate and condense the more intereating portion of 
It for the beneHt of oar readcra. 

live Btock, lemArks M. Ban*!, ptays a tc4« In sgri- 
caltare, on the importance of wUdi it is nnnecBWry 
to inaisl — to piodnce manures, nithont wbicli we can- 
not Iiave abundant crop*. But to raise tbeae crops 
eoooomicaU;. we moM gel pur m&nani* ^eapl/ ; hence 
the aiiiiiiklB prodoring them most bring oi in also 
meat or milk or wnJ, and if the food and kaepii^ of 
the aniinal is tbos paid for, the manure costs nothing, 
and the cost of the cio{a raised is so murik the less. 

Now the difibrent purposes for whjeb lire stoclt Is 
thus kept, render it Teij disdrable that we ehonld be 
able to obtun ofisprii^ that are either male or female 
at will — either DiQcb cows ra working oxen as the case 
ma; be. for example ; or, in breeding, that we might 
nse a particular aidmal a» a sire of either sex, accord- 
ing to its indivklaal cfaaiacteristics, and as tbej might 
better suit the one pfnpose or the other. 

A new diecoreij, M. Barml goea on to my, appears 
. t« give " a annpMe, tUuti(m ef Aw qaalim, and if 
future trials mert with success equal to that at those 
olready'made^ man will tlieneeforward be in poasession 
of a law invidTing social cottseqnonees of the highest 

The diBCDreTT' refened to is the rvsull <J inrestiga- 
tions conducted for a munher of yean b; Ptofeesor 
Thgri of the Academy of Genera. Hit memoir de- 
tailing these inrestigatioDS wm nibntttted to the Acade- 
my of Sciences some time ago, and a eomnnsuoii ap- 
pcdnted to verify the theory. 

Prof- 'Fhury daims, in the outset, that an analogy 
eiiste bi'tween tbo v^etable coonomy and the aniinol 
economy, and his theory he avere has been ibnnd to 
apply to both- In brief fonn it is tiiis; tiiat tte pro- 
duetimt of malt organ* aritufrom Oie gttaUr maturity 
and more eompktt intlaprntnt of tht ijrrm. 

Ab ■ consequence of this theory, with all ovipamus 
animals, the e^s earliest lain should give feniales, and 
those of a later date males. "Now," tays Prof. T., 
" such an observation was long ago made by Iluber. 
Tliat groat mitunilist remarked that among bees, when 
an curly foundation tout place, females are the result, 
while later copulation always produces males. I have 
reason to think also tliat with domestic fowls the laat 
eggH lain give cock-birds." 

" Tlie sex depends," ho afterward aeecrts, " up«i the 
degree of maturity of the egg at the moment of fecun- 
dation : tliat which has not reached a certain degree 
of maturity producing the female, and, if fecandated 
when this point of maturity has been passed, produc- 
ing a male- Between these two periods there is a 
moment when the change of sex occure. and as to this 
phenomenon there still reigns Ui<^ greateHt obscurity." 

The practical rwull of this reasoning is, that the 
ftr^ liours in which a cow, for instanco, is found to 
be in lienl. should be token advantage of, j/" hi^er 
talea are dadred; if the contrary, copulation should 
Se deferred until the latest practicable point. This 
"'('"iioMBC^Md. 't 'istalvd both with c*tde and sheep. 



"K tW ■ 



Kiwi thioaf^KKit tbe i ml] fa 
oT, as H. Barral grace) ■■/■: 

vfrity of this law Is d rated, wUdt m M« M 

yet prepared fnlly to oiami, ihere wHI leMdt fiOB % 
Mxrial conseqnerEes the importance of whidk taM l4tt 
dilHcnlty be ealcnlated- Fandliea wiD md^lMM** 
deplore the lock ot male hcnn, and mothew wSI Mi» 
ly aU be able to bequeath tbeir sweet and tbta^^ 
qualities to a daughter." 

'Ilw only Bxperiment gireB In the brief wrtldB VftH 
us, to support the theory of Prot T., is obb Made • 
1 1 M reqneat and in conBdenee by a Swiss iar^«t M 
Montet in tbe Canton de Vand, the so* of the VM 
il-nt of the Agricultural Society of Bootken BwilH» 
Inml Bis InBtroetioDB were recdyed bran Ptot T.k 
i''i'bmai7, 1881- He was kee^oBg a herd <A eowa M 
llu- S4^witz breed, and noir^; a pare KmrtSiH* Ixd^ 
unci had a demand for all the etoee-bted beifeM h* 
I'ould nite, but no salo for ball calve*. He thewfai 
followed strictly the Prufc hot's directioBa, and smwhI 
ffi in obtaining heiftrt in tce»lf-tno luftenim MMfc 
" lUving pnrriiased at a later date," he writM, **■ 
piira Short-Horn cow, it become necsasary to obtain ■ 
piiro bull calf to replace tbe sire. I again lollowsd 
Prof- Thuiy's prescriptions, and enccces again oonflm- 
i-d ibe truth of the process — the apidlcation ct wUdi 
in itomediate and very ea^. 1 obtained. hreMs ■/ 
Durham bull, mx other bnUs, eicss-bred Dnfamm oad 
S<riiwitz, [bulls are there worked the saKMi as oxen] 
u'lilch Idestinedforwork; bychooiBDgcowBof dmllai 
rnlm and size I obt^ned pairs of oxen very well mated. 
1 hive made in aU tw<mty-Dine eiperintenta by tbe 
nt'w eyvtem, and all hare given tbepfodnct wan^t, 
mnle or female, wjtboot a ringle instarwe of talhne. 
Thi'se experiments were all made by mya^ in person, 
ami I regard the system aa perfectly correct and sure." 

'I'he trial is or>e so easy to be made, — provided M. 
ItHrral gives na a suffioent abstract of ProlL T.'s me- 
moir to cover the whole ground occupied,— that we 
l«it« the subject may receive the favorable attention 
III' breeders in this country, and that tbe reenlts of 
llit-ir experiments may be ooimnunicated for the pob- 
li'^fe'ood- ^ 

COOKINO F EED FOR. STOCK. 

MBBfflts. llDrroRB — In looking over the niunben of 

tht- Co. Ukkt, for 1801, 1 find a communtcatiou fiom 

J . I. K. of Jefferson Co., npon " cooking pumi^ins for 

milch cows," examining the subject pretty closely,* 



viirite object with me. but I confess his Ir^chaatathet 
^linlcen my faitb. Now I wish to ask you, as jom 
iiuva better facilities for information on this snbject 
dina most of us farmers — if one hixs a good portable 
lu^iiler and engine, of say ten-horse power ; a safe room 

10 put them in aa against Src ; aliundanoe of water 
i.'Miirenient to supply the boiler: ample room to set 

11 nil nse to advantage a straw-cutter, root-cntter, 
nirT«her, and small burrsli^ne, whether it will pajr to 
lui! tbem in and u»e them in pruparirig and st^mtng 
I'i-iil for a slock of about fifty head- I ask you, if not 
,u-,king loo much, to write your viewa as firfly as yon 
thiiik the importance of the snbjeel requires. jQao, 
"liutdojou think of the "open stall system," as a 
l>Inn for keeping such a stock as I have mentlcmed t 

Lo!kn>rt,K. T. J. «. D. 

We do not know at any recent and awnrate expcnl- 

menla aoecoipaiiled with wt^hing and mriinrlii^ 
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and NpMtad oAmi enoogh to lenurK aH acddentel 
neolta In nlatioa to eooklBg food fw cUtlc We be- 
lieve, however, that tLe hnpreMioB Mttong InteUigent 
maaagen it, that it does not pa; — the IncKOsed ad- 
Ttuil*^ not being equal M the dzawback of Mxa, 
Ia«I, and cott of appMatai, or dthiST cf these alcme. 
Cattle eat laige quantities, chew their end, and digest 
ooane matter. With swina the ea«e i» diSerent, and 
cooking it Bum important. We would never feed 
gndn to cattle without ooane grinding; we woold 
never feed contataUts without cutting them vei; short 
or fine b; hone-power, b; which doable the amoont 
Is aaved, and evei? part ooasamed ; and thete may be 
cases wltere straw and ha; maf be chopped togetht 
or etraw cbopped alone for the porpose of intermixing 
meal, Ac ; but when haj is good, and straw fresh and 
bright enoogh for pniiwU to eat it freely, (which will 
alwaja be the case if the gnin |a cut earij mough, 
well-capped, and the straw properly second,) there 
will be Uttle advantage in ch<q>ping it. 

The mode of ahellecing and the kind of stalls used, 
most depeod oil cireotnstanccs and on tbo manager'! 
good judgment. It is eaeentltsl that the animals .be 
entirely sheltered fnmi carrents of wind, that both 
they and th^ bedding be kept perfectly dean, and 
that they be regularly supplied (rith wholesome food, 
and good air and water. StabUng is tlie most perfect 
where strict cleanlinen, pure air, and ventilation can 
be secBred ; otherwise the owner may adopt the more 
open ayatem. Some men even denounce cattl&sheda 
as worse than nsales, when an occa<donal board it 
knocked cff on the windy aide, or fieemng winds per- 
mitted to sweep under the eiUa — they aboold dedounce 
■neh bad aheda, but not good one% Others are equally 
earnest in their rejection of stables because mam 
allowed to aocnmnlate in them, the «"*"■«!« to be 
dirty, and ffxtid ate to pnvaiL Itmnstbeaverystroiv 
npini«l that can endure such treatment vrithont iiuuiy, 
and such stables snd their management ahould be 
denoonaed, and not all stall management however 



New-Tork and Ohio Agrionltnral R«port3. 

The Tnuuaetioas of the New-York Btate Agri- 
cultural Sodety and the &port of the Ohio Btate 
Board of Agriculture, for the year 1863, have been 
ceived, the former from CoL Jtmsaas, the latter from 
Secretary Kuppabt. The volomes are nearly equal 
In rise — between rix and seven hundred closely print- 
ed pages each — and are valuable not only as the record 
of State and County organizationa, but also from the 
light tbey-ebed on the coodititm of the Agriculture of 
these two importsat States, and ibe proirf they afford 
that in the midst of war the arts of peace ari 
neglected. 

To us one of the most Interesting feature* ii 
firmer of theee worka (the general contents of which 
wc have not now room to review,) is ^le evidence 
sffiirded as to the operation of our present State Law 
for the odlection of Agricultural BtatisUce. More 
leas oomplete returns were received, it sppesrs, from 
twenlT-two out of the sixty counties of the Btate. In 
<mly three, Steuben, Cajogs, and Tompking, wer 
Uanks fhdly carried out and the aggregates properly 
fbotednpk niestaUiticsinotheireoantlea,Maccurate- 
if sa they omU be oom^led, ate pnblished abo, bat 



evident that little confidence is placed in th^ en- 
tire cranpletenesa. Unauoceasful, however, as these 
resalts are, as an lodex to the prodnctlvenees of the 
whde Slate in 1802, they wlU not be without useful, 
in the localities concerned, and are at least a be- 
ginning in the light direction. 

learning now to thre Ohio Report, we find the crops 
of that State ftdly given, and probably with as great 
accuracy as it ta poedble to eeenre in auch returns. 
We leam from thle and the preceding year'a Report, 
that the aggregates of the prlndpal crops of Ohio in 
1861 and 1863, respecUvely. were: 

. — 1862. — - r—ism.—p 

whoii. iimwT 2i.»as5i l,93a,aM »,n«,»« 

indUBCom, 2,n6,Mi w.014.814 i,UMM 'a.Ma^ 

Rye, «7,i4o saa.ow «8,s"» ra.Kn 

Bulej, BS.IW l.ial.lTO m,»l* l.WMW 

out, BH,W7 ll.BIO,0M •B9,OT* 1T,I«*,8« 

Poutow, Bi ,i«o b.mr.sn ei,iM H.t«,»s» 

HudowAlouHaT, l,B7I,'ISS a,07S,3U8 1,«K.4B1 1,711,018 
No inch taUe cui be made up as to the cn^ of 
New-Tork. Why can we not ad<^ the provisions of 
the Ohio law at cmce, and aecure dndjar returns by 
making thedr collection obligatory upon the local as- 
seSBOrel The matter we have never regarded as one 
that can be comtnltted to the OScets of our Agrienl- 
tutal SodeUea, (who cannot be held directly M«pond- 
ble in any way for the performance of the duty,) with 
any hope of entire aacoeas. Still we bad rather the 
present law, imperfect as it is, should stand, than tliat 
the work should be abandoned. But we ^cerely 
trust that the Legislature about to convene will be 
disposed to appreciate the value of such statistics, and 
that mudi amendments as may eeem necsssary may be 
enacted, until we secure an edbctjve, ineipenidve and 
aatle&ctory system (or th^r o^ecUon. 

Now Ohio has sent, in all, over 160,000 men to the 
war. Yet the aggregate acreage ct wheat, Indian 
com and meadow, the three leading crops, exceeded 
in 1863 that of 1860 by 56,464 acre« and that of 1861 
by 176,499 acres. It was a ndllioi) acres greater than 
in 16S9, the year of late and Injurioua spring frosts, 
and B50.000 acres greater than ISSa Will our Eng- 
lish friends kindly point to the evidences of " ex- 
haustion " on the part of the Neath, afforded by such 
statistics as these T Is there not some pleasure in be- 
ing able to speak from such authority, and not from 
"eetimates,"Bs to the part the farmers are performing 
In the redemption of the country T 

If the sul>ject of an extended article elsewhere waa 
not of a statietieal nature, we ahould go InM these 
details more folly. Both the vidnmee referred to are 
creditable to the Bodelies from which they come, and 
BO long aa auch volmnee are annually continued, fur- 
nishing evidences as abundant as they do, of the pros- 
perity and nsefulneei of the leading as well aa of the 
leaser and more local agricultural organizBtiona, we 
may suggest that the aoertiona recently going the 
rounds of the papera, to the effect that " Agricultural 
Sodetlea have had tbeir day " — that they " are rapidly 
declining," Sx., are, to aay the least, quite ttratuitoas 
and unfounded. 

Heavy Tarheys. — Hr. 8. H. Howl of Bolton, Ma«s., 
writ«i to the Co. Oent. that bis bnnerdreucd a turkey, 
which weighed when ready for the Uble, 26 lbs. ; live 
weight 84 lbs. He iwya he ha« young male onca, not 
qolfe «li montha old, from the aame stock, which origi- 
nally came from EmAK Au-Bf, of Fomtiet, CL, wiioae 
Uve weight Is 30 Iba. 
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Drainizig of Swamp Lands on Long Island, times with disootzntgements and it mur ouSj hfw^gtm 

, , , - . ~ 7 , J . XI . o^ pcTBevenaioe, sb in all difllealt nndertakliiaL OH 

As but few expenments have been uuide m tlii» „„/.^,^ ,^. ^«.«.*«»ii„ •m.s.wwI 

, ,.,.. ,,, ^,^ succesB waa eventnally attained. v ■ 

favored section in draining swamp lands — deemed by ,«. ^, _^. ,_ i_ . ** _• • 

I . ., , "^ , , . , , Jlow, the qnestion may be asked, '*whrerpBaAm 

many almost wortmess — and as what may have been ,' ^ xi^ »* r~- — 

,. , J , , , . ., /• It. r much to recover waste lands, where for an eqnal 

accomplished has seldom met the eye of the farmmff , . ,. , i-,,,. . ■.«,•», 

. ^ *^ .^ .,, , , . 1 . * X 1 lay improved lands could be obtained?^' I hare a I 

interest. It will be my endeavor m a brief way to show "" *^ , ^ . ., , jixi^i_^xi-i.._*_x «_ 
., . ^ . . X Ml 1- 1 XX J xi X answer, and first the land Itself is of the hiahestTifaNk 

that few mvestments will realize better, and that no ™, . . , , , - i. "■ .■ 

1 , , J 1 VII J X- mu ^u IS Qo longer a problem. I have prodoeed «« 

lands can be rendered more highly productive. The •^v , _^ ,.^ ^, , ^^ ^rY_ i. i*^ 

-, - ^, , - ^^. X r . J s of the best quality and laigwt quantity. Ono-halfte 

careful farmer, though of a reflective turn of mind, is ^ .^, ixiL. i_j»- _- 

,, . ,, r~ . ^ ^ ,. . ' , area was sown with wheat last year, whioi waa of 

not usually inclined to experiment, except on a limited , ^, , j_,ij j.* ^-.v 

, x • xi 1 -rT • * u r -x • 1 rank growth and good yield, producing so far as uuwfc- 

scale; yet in the general, if I mistake not, It 18 only ne- ,^ °_, , ^ i x xv j i. j .x. x. m. * 

X 1.-1 -x r • 1 1 •!•. r fix X i-_xi-- ed twenty bushels to the acre, and had it not been fcr 
cessary to exhibit a fair probability of profit, to enlist his ^v tu x.v ix _l v *. _i ^ ..i 

•\ . '^ X • J -x -11 ^ the weevil, the result must have been neaity dcmUa 

prompt acquiescence m new enterprises ; and it wiU be -x i ^ x is_ >«. _x. i_. « ^i_ • 

*^ *- ^ X X- r -^- -r fv r Ti • -. X " grows celery four to Gre feet high ; cabbages have 
a source of great satisfaction, if the following state- i°_ , , / . .^ ._, . 7^ / r ^ ^- 

^ , „ . X 1. . heen taken from it weighing twenty pounds to the 

ments shall serve in any measure to awaken new m- , , , ^ , jx . .«_ i. .x ji _i 

X 1 xt. . _x X 1. 1 * . ix 1 head, mangel wurtzw and turmps from linntea expsri- 

terest in this important branch of agricultural opera- _ , ix^ « rv* xx t x x. 

tiona. -^ *- eu^g have resulted well. Of potatoes I cannot speak 

The land of wliich I now propose to tsgeak is situated ~ *»voraWy, the exuberant growth of the vine lednefaig 
in a vaUey declining to tlie west, conristmg of about *^« "^^ ^^ *^ ^''^^- ®°* " »™" ^"«* ^ ^'^^^^ "^ 
20 acres, one-third of which was black muck or peat <rf ^ ""^^^ ""^ ^^' ^* » ^™« *^^ ^"»^*y safBcient tune 
various depths, the greatest being about 7 feet, the re- ^ transpired to give fuU results. I can only coi^ec. 
mainder, a heavy sUte colored loam, bordering on clay. **^ ^^* ™^g^** ^ attained, when I state that afVev 
The sub-stratum was hardi)an, occasionaUy met with amoving the wheat crop, I drew late in the ftll 
in this region, ofsufficient closeness to hold water. The ^"^ ^^^ *<=^' *^ ^^ ^«^ °^ ««* "^ ""^^ 
tract sloped gently upwani right and left from the which were removed to guard the growing plant fiom 
centre, facilitating drainage. I commenced bv open- Y"^""^' ^* ^^ *1»«» t)e seen from the figures, that the 
mg a main canal from West to East from the lowest investment has proved beyond all peradventore, a pfO- 
point of depression. As the adjacent land afToi^ed but ^^*« "^ ' T^^'^S the real value of this land far above 
a slight faU, this openlne was at first only about one *'»^ estimate affixed to the accompanying statements; 
foot deep by three feet wide at top, increasing gradual- *°^ «condly ; apart from the question of doUan and 
ly to the liighest point, where it reached the depth of ^°*«' "^^'^ essenthil objects have been attained. The 
four feet ; this became necessary as it took the water ^^^^ hindscape heretofore marred and unsightly, hit 
from the more elevated fields. This principal channel ^^" rendered pleawng to the eye, and an object of 
remains open from mniessity, a poHion of it which had pleasuraWe contemplation to tlie admirereof the bean, 
been closed, being forced open by pressure. It was as- ^^'^' ^1*® surrounding neighborhood has been bene, 
certained that the water which at thnes entirely sub- ^^^ ^7 additional guarantees to health in the renova. 
merged the s^-amp, was derived in part from springs, *i<^» «^ » fountain of miasma and disease, and lastly it 
which were discovered while running the cross drains. *^ furnished employment and support to men and 
These drains were generally at distances of about two fiw^ilies during the usually inactive season of winter, 
rods apart, being from two and a half to four feet ^^J^ ^^bor having been accomplished during that 

deep bv six inches wide at the bottom, and eighteen *^" *° *i^^ ^ ^^^Y^' ^ x. x. xi 

1 il ' X xi _r v xu'-j * Av T I subnut the follov^-mg statistics : the cost may appear 

inches at the surface. For one-third of the space I , , _x .x x i. \ . . ^ x^ x x/ " , 

brought into use draining tile of the "horseshoe" ^^^^^^ it must be borne m mmd tliat the entire 

pattern; for a i«irt of the rt^mainder I used small tmct had to bo grubbed. The ashes were the product 

stones, and for the balance brush, to which I was ^^ ^^^' \'^^''^' *^-' gathered and burned upon the 

oblig^-d to rt^sort in the absence of a firm bottom, and ff ^^- ^ ""^^^^ *^^ ""^^^^ "^^''^ "^ ^^^'^ ^«* ^ ^^ 

much to my surprise, after a test of five years, this lat- f ^""^ ^^^^^^ transcended my proper Umit. I may 

ter work remains sound, and even more reliable than J^^reafter take occasion to give further practical results. 

.^, <> xi xi !• 1 > • 1 J x The valaatlon of the land in ite primitive state is 

either of the others, discharging copiously, and as yet placed at $«5 per acre, $500.00 

re<iuired no repairs. The result so far is highly en- Total expense, (without fence) during five gea»an»,... l,68S.f 

oouraging, and with a few additional dreins the whole $S,0S8.16 

pl.,t WiU IK, roclaimed. '""..'SS.St'c^.uT!"::*^. ^ *:'*".':"''''•. "'esoO.OO 

TlioHC? who were familiar with this swamp in bv- »26 cart loads muck at 26 cents, fan .50 

gone years would now scarcely recognize the spot. A ^^oxpem^oth^nhng, ^>^ «> ^^ ^ 

more forbidding spectacle could scartu'ly be imagined : 26 loads wood at $4 lOU.OO 

^, 1 1 1 • J 1 J -xi 1 ij a) acres land, estimated value $«», 4,000.00 

the wliole being densely coven?d with sumach, alders, * . «' » _j 4,486.00 

and the usual vegetation incident to such localities, «^ . . . ^mi — 

1 .1 xi 1 • t, r X- 1 xi • 1-1 Showing a net gain of, $3,803.84 

while the higher surfaces contiguous, where thickly ^^^^^ y^,,^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ L. l. THOS. ME88ENOBB. 

overran with briars of like noxious growths. In fact >♦■« 

such was its condition, that ))ortions of it were untrod- Stock Sales*— Among recent movements in Improv- 

den by the foot of man ; in confirmation of which, it «d Stock, we have to note the sale by C. K. Ward, Esq., 

I , x X ^ *i X ^1 :i .. ..««;»» *\.^ «.«;« <>f Leroy, Genesee Co., from his excellent Short-Horn 

may be here stated, that while excavating the mam j^^^ J\^^ following cows and heifers, to J. R. Pag». 

channel tht; remains of two farm cattle were discover- for H. G. White, Esq., of South Framingham, Massa- 

ed in surh positions as to indicate that they had been chusetts:— Bright Eyes 5th, Hope and Hope 5tb, and 

111 • 1 .„ui,^»f «.,v xW¥Vv.f i,l«^„» u^.» Goveniess, 8d, 4th and 5th— in all six head, which wUl 

entangUnl and minxi, without any effort having been ^^^ ^^^ acquisition to the represenUtivcs of the breed In 

made for their recovery. Tlie enterprise was attended at New-England. 
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CULTURE OF THE HOP. 
Wtthnat spcftUng in relation to tbe eiiBliog plontn- 
tlODS of hopd, I will in n gencnl ivaj iniUcBto the dcfi- 
diption of soil to be Belectml for nen ones. The va- 
tietj of hops aJa> is hj no me&ns a mailer of indiSeT' 
ence, maauuch u totae of thd «oaiser kinda will 
fiooriah on soil where those mole dulicaCe will not 
grow at Bli The C»nteriiiU7, Fsrobsiu and ihe Gold- 
in^. arc the dc-epest rooted^ and require a deep 0OIL 
Tbe otlutr vuietiea are more (hallow rootud, and will 
grow (HI a ligbtRf bM. Some growers of bops think 
best, when tbe Qraps or Kent hop, so colled, is grown 
t>n a rich soil, to aae three poles to a liilt, which is a 
mistaken idea in the culture of hops, for it is not wise 
bi orer crowd a Seld or jard with polee, for it renders 
the fruit imperfect; and in a wftseftson, with a riny 
growth, it frMjuentl; happens that the crop is much 
diminished by allowing loo many vioKa to go np the 

After the first jear'a crop, ccnumcnc^iog with the 
second jiWir's crop, before the poles are set, the earth, 
by grnbbing aroand the hills, shonld be rrmuved bo ai 
to expose the vines of the preceding year down to the 
crown of the roota ; the old stalk and anckErs or cAbcla 
Ifbldi may have sprang from the preceding yenr 
Bhould be cut off closely with a sharp knife, leaving 
the crown of tlie hill in a couvui shape. Cover the 
bill again with a thin coating of fine earth miied with 
manure or other feitUlier, as nay be, care being ob- 
served at the time to stick up a mark to hills which 
Kre weakly, and will reqnire smaller poles. (Grabbing 
&nd pruning ahould be etrfctty adhtred to in ordnr to 
Oecure a gooil crop, and prevent the worm increasing. 
I have experimented on a few acres of hops in order to 
eavn lal>or by not pruning and grubbing, by trying lo 
Bubdue the worm by uring loalerisls that I knew were 
not injurious to the hop vines. Tbe effi-cts wet«, the 
hop began to decreaae by the worma working and eat- 
ing the vines, so much so that some of the vines were 
entirely ealon oS* after they bad reached the top of the 
pedes. I know no better way than pruning and grub. 
bing for it helps very mnch in subdaing the worms, 
although many times the worm make such havoc on 
the vines that it becomes necessary to go throngli the 
y«rd the second time, which is done by working the 
worm from the hill by a aharp stick. As a general 
thing the worm is fonnd where the best and thriftiest 
vines grow, near the bod roots. In the management 
of hop grounds it may be laid down as a positive rule 
. that the ground should be kept clean from worms and 
vreeds, and the aoii kept well enriched. 

Mldl»D Co., N. T. VAKIEL B. SHAPLET. 

SHADE TSEE B ON HIGHWAYS. 

To thndetreet along the higkwayi I object ! They shut 
off the view of the coontry as you pass — they shade 
the roads, make them muddy, and produce a mud.hole 
each.; and finally it wont pay, No grain or grass will 
grow in the shade of a tree, nor within ihe Bpace oc- 
cnpled by its roots, which is as great in extent aa that 
■XKupied by the brancliea — (vide " Co, Gent.") Any 
crop of grass or grain will pay better. If you knew 
liow important it is in a new and heavily timbered 
country, to gitdle and cnt down trcps liable to shade 
the highways, you would he careful about adviaing 



Haauiactiire of CUnese Sagar Cans Byrvp. 

A short time ago 1 wrote you concerning the 
" CJhincac Sugar Cane," and endeavored to show you 
that it was a profitable crop. 1 will now give our 
mode, of mannlacturing, &>:- 

We nse for extracting the Joice from the cane, a 
Victor No. 4, two horao mill, three upright rollers, 
made at Cincinnati, giving an average run of one 
hundred gallons of juice per hour. We use Cook's 
Na 4 Evaporator for btuling the joice. Have boxes 
made to receive the juice as it comes Iroiu the mill, 
from which we let the juice run on a second pan 
(which is plain bottomed) set between the first pan 
and tlie chimney. The object of this second pan is to 
warm the juice before it enters on the first pasi. "Bf 
this arrangement we get more good of the heat of th» 
fire, as otherwieo It would be useless by gwing up tlje 
chimney. The juice is led by a leader to the front 
end of the Cook's pan which is over the fire, where by 
a ^U regulated fire and oontiousl skimming, joa 
may expect n good article of sjTnp. Our pans are sM 
on a brick arch, with grates four feet long for the fira. 
We nse good dry wood four feet long, and burn be- 
tween two and three cords per week, which is auS- 
cient to manuftctore three hundred galkse syrup. 
The quality of the juice by the saccharomeler has 
averaged 8° Baume, but the juico of the cane I wrota 
of, stood at 11 o , Have made ft)rty-fbw gaUcoB symp 
from three hundred and fifteen gallons juice. Mado 
our molasses very thick — avi^iaged 40> by sacchaiO' 

We find that tbe rB|uder the tioiling the brighter 
will be the syrup. We find also tliat by the addition 
of a second |xin we can make from ten lo twenty gal- 
lons more in a day with the same fire than without 
it. Iluve made sixty gallons iu eleven hoars &om the 
time of Blarting the fire. 

And now as lo cost of establishment, &c. A Cook^ 
No. 4 pan will be «90, a No. 4 miU $100. betides 
boildiugH. &c. We have our mill in the center of m 
large six-pole barrack ; our pan in a small house built 
for it. so lliat we can work, rain or shine. It requires 
three hands, one lo carry cane lo Ihe mill and to cany 
tho crushed cane nway ; one to feed the mill with 
cane, and one to attend lo the pan. The eruehed cane 
is excellent lo keep a barn-yard dry underfoot, but 
doea not make much manure. The skimmings are 
made into vinegar in the West, We do not use them. 
Fed them to the hogs lost year but it made them iJch. 
KtadlDiton, N'* IrvKf. JOHN FLEUIHO. 

Importation of Cattle Into Canada.— We learn 

thai the City of QuviKe Affricullural Society, which 
though f«w in number of mcmbcre, and young as a So- 
ciety, promlsci well, — luu importtd from England dur- 
ing the season of 1SC3— two tborongii-brcd aniniBls — 
viz., one Short- Horn bull, "Sweetmeat," roau, calved 
In 1861; bred by Mr. Robinaon of Oifton PaaturcB, Eng- 
land; got by Duke of l.elneler, (1TI34)— dam Sweet- 
heart 3d by Earl of Dublin. IIOITO) &c., being a direct 
descendant of the fkmous cow "Sylph." Also tbe tho- 
n>ugh-bred horse " Canwell," by Stoekwelt ont of May 
Bell; bred by Lord Northporl. By bi*t accoonts froni 
England, Slockwcll wau standing for £100 a nmre. Both 
these animals arc now In Quebec for senicc, allow ratss, 
the Socicly wishing only to pay expenses. 
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HON. Z. PRAT TS DA IRY FOR 1863. 

CoL Pratt kindlj furnishes for the Ck>TJirrRT Gen- 
tleman the following statement of his Dairy Farm at 
Prattsville, Qreene Co., for the year 1863. The ave- 
rage number of cows (of what are called *' natives ") 
in milk, was eighty, and the following figures cover 
the usual dairying season of about eight months : 

MILK. 

Ponndfl. QalloiM. 

Whole Prodact, »n,871 48,781 

Average per Cow, 4,535 684 

Average per Day, 1,848 118 

Average per day fw each cow, 16 7-10 S 1-10 

Greatest average in one day per cow, . . 26.3 8.S 

BUTTER. 

Whole prodnct, 17,976 pounds. 

Average per cow, S94.7 do. 

Average per day. 66.5 do. 

Average per day for each cow, 18.8oances 

Average nulk to 1 lb. batter, 20 1-10 lbs. or 10 8-10 quarts. 

FORK. 

Amount made, 10,889 pounds. 

Average pork for each cow milked, 129 do. 

SALES. 

Batter, at 27c. per lb., $4^168.52 

Pork 571.89 

CUves, 16.00 

Poultry, 119.94 

Beacon skins, 60.00 

$6,620.86 
Ezpeoses of working fiurm, over proceeds of same, 
wot enamerated above, inclading $700 for interest 
on investment of $10,000 in turn, and stock, 1,916.45 

Net profit, $8,704.40 

Amount realized for each cow : 

For Batter sold, $60.66 

For Pork sold, 7.14 

$67.80 

OTHER PRODUCTS. 

1,107 bushels of Com li the ear fix>m SX acres. 
1,600 bushels of Carrots and Beets. 
189 loads of Pumpkins. 
80 tons of Hay. 
100 bushels of Oats. 
$54.16 value of Honey sold and on hand. 
$74.00 value of new hives of Bees^ increase. 

The size of the farm, as heretofore referred to in 
CoL Pratt's reports, was 805 acres. The present 8<sa- 
Bon 30 acres additional of pasturage have been in use. 
The largest number of cows kept at any one time was 
one hundred, but the average was eighty, as above 
stated. 

The average of butter per cow in Col. Pratt's 
dairy, for 1862, as wiU be seen by reference to the 
statement published last year, was 223 pounds for each 
of 64 cows. The present season this very high average 
has been exceeded slightly — about If lbs. per cow — 
but the number of the cows has been enlarged from 
64 to 80, so that the large product they average is still 
more remarkable now than then. The gross return of 
the farm is also increased this year as compared with 
former reports, by the higher price at which the but- 
ter has sold. 

The Best Way to Preserve Celery. 

Eds. Co. Gentleman— I raised my first crop of celery 
the past summer, and being entirely ignorant of the 
mode of preserving it for use during the winter, I care- 
fully examined every number of your paper as they ar- 
rived, for information upon this subject, which, being 
(ummed up was, "digging trenches," someplace out of 
loor— " sinking barrels," do., etc. The " Trench " sug- 
l^ested the following experiment: 

I have built a new ice-house above the grennd — two 
Yood walls 12 inches apart, and filled all round and on 
nrj "«♦»' -*w^''"t. F"ve feet ft-om one end I ms'^e a 



partition, (double as the others,) intending the Ml' 
room for a milk-house. In this I dug a trench miinl 
ed with briek and water lime, to hold the drippings iiw 
the ice. Well, not expecting to use this room MM. 
spring, I dug my celery (a month ago) and placed 11% 
this ditch, placing under and around each row scuM 4f 
the same soil in which it grew — only on the saites-I 
placed a layer of tolerably dry sand, leaving the tops oriL 
Of course this room is ventilated by openings la ftl 
walls and overhead. 

The result is, my celery is kee]^ng splendidly, and hM 
every appearance of growing, and I see no reason i^ 
it will not keep any length of time and grow. One ■!- 
vantage this plan has, is : I can go, in all kinds sf 
weather, and remove the soil from as mi^y plants as li 
needed for the table, without the least additional troi- 
ble. It never freezes in this room. 

Now why cannot loven of this plant bnild a little 
house at a very few dollars expense after this plan, ex- 
pressly for their celery? J. M. CULBBBTSO«. 

Danville. lU., Dsc 15, 1863. 

•%• 

Recipes for Yeast, Cookies and Cmllers. 

Yea8t«— Boil a small handfiil of hops In three pinti 
of water, for an hour. At the same time boll two mt- 
dium sized potatoes. When done, put the potatoes into 
a colander, with a tablespoonfUl of fiour, one of sugar, 
and one of salt. Strain the water from the hops into 
the colander. If it has boiled away so there is not a 
quart, add sufiScient boiling water to make a quart 
Mash till it has all passed through, and let it stand tBl 
lukewarm, then add half a pint of good yeast It 
must rise until bubbles begin to appear on the top, than 
bottle and cork tightly. It should stand in an earthtm 
dish to rise. Teast made in this way will keep in a cool 
place for three weeks. 

Cookies. — One cup and a half of sugar mixed with 
half a one of butter. Stir into it a cup of milk, (sour is 
the best,) and flour to make a batter; then add a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus dissolved in a little water, a table- 
spoonful of around cinnamon, and just enough more 
flour to enable you to roll it out If stiff they will not 
be good. Bake as quickly as possible. They will keep 
two or three days. 

Crullers. — Stir together three tablespooniVilB of melt- 
ed butter, and two cups of sugar. Add two well beaten 
eggs, a cup of sweet milk in which a teaspoonfU of soda 
has been dissolved, a teaspoonful of eround cinnamon, 
and fiour with two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar tui 
thick enoueh to roll out Fry them in hot lard. 

Should these prove acceptable, it is very possible that 
at no very distant day you may receive some more from 

CLARA. 

• • • 

VICAR OF WINKF IELD PEAR. 

James Oliver of Lynn, Mass., in a recent letter re- 
marks, " We had no apples this year, and not a large 
crop of pears, but what few we had were valuable. 
The Vicar of Winkfield has done itself credit this 
year, being a very good eating pear with me, and I 
think I have discovered the reason why. I became 
disgusted with it a few years ago, and cut off two- 
thirds of the wood and grafted the stumps, which pre- 
vented its over-bearing, which is the eeeret. Reduce 
the top and you will have a fair crop of delidous pears 
— in place of an average crop of half-ripened fruit" 

We may add that it is essential that this pear be 
thoroughly ripened on the tree, and hence it should 
not be picked until the moment it is ready to drop 
fit>m the branch, or until threatened with freezing 
weather. We have the present season good eating 
fruit of tYtip -variety in every instance where the crop 
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wms allowed to hang late, or where the peais have 
dropped oa the ground after full matoiity. 

There is no fruit so much affected in quality bj 
management, as the pear ; and some smrts which are 
rejected as worthless when grown in grass land, or 
without cultivation and pruning, bec<»ne excellent 
under the best treatment, and the two crops, under 
these opporite modes of management, would not be 
recognised as the same vaiietj. Those who raise 
pears largely for market, will find a distinct trade to 
learn in the art of ndsing, picking, keeping, and put- 
ting up for market — ^in some instances of five to one 
in price. 



• •• 



WATER FOR BEE& 



Much has been said within the last few years concern- 
ing the proper management of bees during the protract- 
ed, inhospitable reign of winter In Northern latitudes. 

Experience has demonstrated that in order to render 
bee-keeping a success In cold regions, the bees most be 
speciaUy cared for, so as to mitigate what is to them an 
nngenlal climate. Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
perhaps more than nine-tenths of all the bees through- 
out the Northern States, remain on the stands upon 
which they were situated when first hived, and their 
condition for even surviving until the return of vernal 
flowers being wholly unknown to their keepers, who 
will count themselves *Mucky** U^ perchance, their 
gains sbonld exceed or even balance their losses. 

The object of the generality of persons who keep bees, 
is profit, which might be greatly augmented were they 
properly managed. In order that Uils branch of indns- 
tiy may besuccessfhlly conducted, it is highly Important 
that the apiarian should be Ailly acquainted with the In- 
atincts, habits, propensities, peculiarities — in short, the 
nature of these wonderibl and useful little insects. By 
knowing these, he wiU be enabled to meliorate their 
condition and afford them facilities for rendering to their 
possessors rich and ample returns. 

Hitherto one fruitful cause of **ill luck,*^ attending 
bee-keeping in cold climates and consequent upon the 
long and inevitable confinement to the hive, is their 
want of water, or in other words water-dearth. That 
bees cannot raise brood without water, has been known 
to a few -penonB for at least a century. If bees, while 
weather-bound, are not incidentally or otherwise sup- 
plied with it at the regular season for raising brood, the 
breeding will not only be retarded, but if supplies of 
moisture fail during these periods their brood will be 
sacrificed In any stage of development 

After a rigorous winter, should foul weather continue 
to prevail, old bees in great numbers, and even whole 
colonies, perish in consequence of this dearth, which 
may occur here and there, earlier or later, and in more 
or less injury. 

The author of Nature has given the bee an instinct to 
store up honey and pollen, which are not to be procured 
at all times In any climate, but not water, which is ever 
accessible in her native regions. Hence the loss of bees 
by water-dearth Is the result of climate, because it is 
contrary to the <>riginal instincts of the bee to dweil in 
Northern climates. 

The consumption of water by a stock of bees, com- 
mences so soon as the queen begins to lay, which occurs 
in some colonies early In January. This however varies, 
depending on the vigor and fiivorable condition of each 
several swarm. The most critical period i^ during 
Harch and April, when the rapidly increasing amount 
of brood causes an Increased demand of water. 

The particolar use or uses which bees make of water, 
remains one of the ''mysteries of the hive.'* In the 



raising of brood, however, its agency Is that of a dUuter, 
indispensable In the forming of honey and pollen into 
jelly for feeding the larv». 

The amount of water consumed by a colony during 
any given period, has not been definitely ascertained by 
the writer in his own experience. This point, however, 
has been duly determined by that prince of modem 
apiarians, the Baron of Berlepsch. The Baron says 
** that in 1856, during a protracted period of un&vorable 
weather, we gave all our be^ water, astd they remained 
at heme in quiet, while those of other apiarians were Jly- 
inglniMif in search qf wUer, At the beginning of May, 
our hives were crowded with bees, whilst the colonies 
of our neighbors were tnotAy weak.^"* '*One hundred 
stocks required eleven Berlin quarts per week, to keep 
on breeding nuinterrvptedlff,^^ ** Dyscnteiy is one of the 
direct consequences of water^karth, the bees In dire 
need of water consuming honey immoderately, and tak- 
ing cold by roaming about the combs.** 

For the translation of the Barents (German) experi- 
ment we are indebted to that highly accomplished friend 
of apiculture, Mr. Samuel Wjlgnsb of York, Pa. 

It is said, that ** in the Isle of Wight the people have 
a notion that every bee goes down to the sea to drink 
twice a day.** Thus it will be seen that bees are unable 
to progress with the raising of brood without the daily 
consumption of water for that purpose. Indeed, the 
commonwealth of the hive, in consequence of a dearth 
of water, are brought to the verge of ruin. Further- 
more, that the Creator did not arrange for the storing 
up of water by bees ; therefore, they are not susceptible 
of being naturalized to cold cUmates. Hence it ought 
not to be expected that they should thrive and fiourish 
in a regular prosperous degree except it be by culture 

from the intelligent supervision of the apiarian. 

Bees, when confined bv stress of weather after breed- 
Ing has begun, can obtain the water they need only (If 
duly ventilated) ttom the watery particles contained in 
the honey. A knowledge of these facts reveals not only 
the truth and nature of a natural obstacle to success, 
but also the mode of counteracting It. Thus, by feed- 
ing bees limited quantities of honey and sugar, largely 
diluted with water at short intervals during March and 
April, they promptly store up a very dilute honey fh>m 
wliich they get adequate supplies, in ordinary contin- 
genccs. This affords them all the &cilltics needed to 
** multiply and replenish ** the hive. Herein consists 
the means by which, and only so, the ultimatum of suc- 
cess is attainable. 

Bee-lceepers who have given any attention to feeding 
colonies, unite in afiirming that stocks thus fed swsrm 
10 to 14 days earlier than they otherwise would. This 
is of paramount importance, as the few days thus gained 
in the honey-moon, secures to first swarms some filly 

Ber cent, more stores, besides affording allcr-swarms 
ke benefit The cause of these advanUges have gen- 
erally, through misapprehension, been ascribed to the 
Incitement produced by the saccharine contained in the 
feed, while the water, though overlooked, is evidently 
the chief cause, as judicious feeding will produce the 
like effect with colonies having an excess of honey, as 
those possessing limited stores of it. 

Many bee-keepers still manage bees according to the 
popular notions, w^hich consists in hiving the swarms 
when they issue, and giving them a careful letting alone, 
thus expectingto foUow Nature by counterfeiting wild 
bee-keeping. Those who persist in this, of course will 
not be benefitted by experience or anything which might 
be published. Indeed, the sooner these iraditianers* bees 
run out, the sooner will this wild crude practice become 
extinct, and a new era of a rational system of culture 
will be the happy result. 

The seeming difficulty of executing this care, has 
much to do with its universal adoption. The writer 
having had no inconsiderable practical experience with 
bees, oeginnine while bee-keeping was in its pristine 
state, is aware that the undertaking of these manipula- 
tions seems very much like offensive warfare, and to no 
one any more so than originally with himself but none 
are now less timid in this ** labor of love ** than he is. 

Uehford, Tioga Co., N. T. a I. ROBlNSOtf. 
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THE CANADA THISTLE — CtrHum arvtnti. 



This Ib a. fonnid«ble weed in two respects. It 
qneada eiteotird; by teed, and the rools bkng both 
perennial and creeling, the plants qaicUy extend into 
fttchen beneath the Buiface. The roola have been 
eometimes Grand aevcral feet bolovr. in poroua aub- 
eoila ; and aa the ftsgmenta of routH are nifRdeDt to 
pnidaee nen planta. it waa fonnerl j Buppaeod to be in- 
capable of eradication, without digging out every por- 
tion, whicb, in a large pateb, wonld involve immense 
labor. Tliia opinion haa now been found lu be falU- 
ciooB. and by the obaeivanee of a dmple principle, the 
whole Biibtemincan net.worfc of roots may be eaaily 
destroyed. T/ie rmU cannot Hue, uiileu they brtatAe 
through their I'l'igr, Ihf Icarrt, Keep the portion of the 
plants above ground from growing, and tho whole patch 
may be destroyed in n dnglc year. Thin may tie ac. 
complisbed in several ways. Small patchefl nay be 
amothered by ooverin^ them witli boarda. clonng the 
joints with a second layer, to prevent ■ single plant 
from finding its way through. Sawduat, tan or Hiraw, 
iplish the same end, if laid on thick enough. 



If 






■ in a portion of the roots. Anoll ..^ ._ ._ __. 

pUnts off daily even with the surface of tlie ground, 
BO that a aagli! leaf cannot grow. The beat way for 
comm<Hi practice is to plow them under, and continue 
tlie pkiwing often enough to keep them smothered. If 
well and deeply done, once a month will answer the 
purpose. This mode sncceeda best on ln«vy or clayey 
soils, which do not permit the thiatlcd to find their way 
readily upwards. But even on such soils, the work 
must be very carefully pcrforniod, for if a portion of 
the weeds are but partly covered, they cannot be des- 
lioyed. On gravelly and other poroua soils, It la more 
difficult to destroy tbein by plowing. The operation 
must therefore be more frequent on such soils, and 
greater care taken to do it deeply and in the most tho- 
rough manner. TIio Double Michigan jJow will bo 



RAISING SMALL. FRIHTa 

Aa I wtsb to get several acres of my Sum «^ll 
anxaU fruits, and not having aa mudi expcrieoMln 
some of your readers, I wiah to know thningh Tu 
Cultivator, the proper time of taking cnttii^ rf 
diffiirent kinds of berries — gooseberries, Taspbarri^ 
currants, the qiunce, Ac.; and the tMst and mwt 
time to put them oat. Also the preparatkai of tkt 
ground. A Rk&dkb. Tieenty Mile Stand, O. 

Cuttings 0( the currant, gooseberry and qnlMB 
slmuld be taken off in autumn after tlie growth Im 
ceased, or, at latest, early la winter The aboota bIkniU 
be of last season's growth, and ahaved closely to li» 
old wood. They may be eight Inches to a foot kof. 
We have found them to succeed beat when set late la 
autumn, and mulched an inch or two with fine, frsA 
manure. If left till spring, they should be kept throng 
winter packed in moist sand or earth, or Sue, compact, 
damp moss, and be set out very eaiiy. One side of tht 
tri'ncb should be made atraight with the spade and 
line, the cuttings set along this mde, and the eartk 
trodden compactly aa the trench is filled in, so ai to 
leave no inti^rstice. \Ve have found it of great impct' 
tance in raiung French quinces from cuttings, to keqi 
the ground mulched with fine, &eeh manure from tha 
moment they are set out till the end of sominer, tha 
shoots being allowed to project an inch or two abow 
ground when inserted. 

The soil should be rather compact than otherwiac^ 
h'aving a perfect drainage, and never wet. The (or- 
(ace aliould be kept mellow under the mulcb, and llie 
weeds not allowed to grow. 

Raspberries are commonly raised from suckers — sooie 
of the American sorts by layering the tip« of the riinotl. 
Small cuttings of the roots have been extenaiTely em- 
ployed for propagating new sorts. The bottom heat 
of a hot-bed or propagating-house applied to these cut- 
tings buried shallow in pans or boxes, rives them a 
start in winter, and they are set out th« foUowlng 
spring in 




We give the annexed cuts to show our young re 
le manner in whlcli cuttings form roots. Kig. 1 is 
the lower end of a cutting with a callus formed upon 
it. priidDced by the descending juice of the Inner hark. 
Fig. 2, the same, with roots protruded ; and fig, 8 
shows a gooseberry or currant cutting entira, the buds 
below ground having been shaved or rubbed oS. 
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HINTS ON HORS E STABLEa 
« «N Mvenl pkrtleul«ts connected with the 
f keeping of borses, u well *B the not u- 
lent or horees and cArrikgev, that ahonld ncTei 

looked oi forgotten. Among these are — 

kire &ir for the ».iilitialj to breathe. 

lenty of light. 

mveniencc for read]' and frequeflt feeding. 

ijiaration of hamece and orrisgefl from the 

iifeet cleBDlmeBB thoiouglrant. 
1 air can onlj be aecured by cIcanKnera and per- 
«tilatioD. The Hables ahonld be cleaned at 
iree tioiea a daj, and plenty of clean dry litter 
ued. Some will be itanted at tliie required 
icj, but they ahonld remember that the amount 
I ont ia no greater than if done once a daj or 
week. It Is ea^er to keep a tbing clean than 
^ it after It has become foul. The boy who 
1 bia luUr bat once a month was greatly teniSed 
t wag propcsed to him to do it dailj', aa it near- 
him hia scalp at each operation. 
llalion is secured by broad apartmenta, high 
. partitiona between atalls only aa high aa horaea' 
a feeding alley in front of the manger, and one 
e ventilatiBg tabee passing throdgh the loft and 
wve. A atont wire extending from the stable 
Iling-Talve or ahif tter at the top, enablea the at- 
t to open or close thia valve according to the 
y of the weather. Any one who has never 
be observation or compsriBoo, will be surprised 
difference between the pleasant, pure air of a 
kept in this way, and another, low. close and 
led, and filled with fmtid aud aramonical Vapoia, 
no animal can safely breathe, and which is a 
I cause of disease. We do ncA, however, mean 
mend the practice which aome. not less slovenly 

of allowing cold winds to blow in cracks be- 
boarda and under bcully shutting doors, 
■e are two reasona why stables should be well 
. The attendant la more likely to keep every 
3aa, and the animal's eyes are not liable to the 
oecaaioaed by bringing them ont &om a dark 
«nt to the fall blaie of day, 
'enience for ready and freqnent feeding la im. 
: m several accounts. Pood should be given 
nd in small quantities at a time. Horses will 
tt the whole, and it will be better for them than 
a qnantitiee are thnrat into the box or manger, 
covered with the condensed breath of many 
If the feeding alley la in front of tho mangers, 
rk may be done more conveniently and with 
noyance to the horses. Thia arrangement also 

the manger to be cleaned daily, if reiitiired, for 
purpose also it should be jant high enough 
' of access both to horse and attendant. 
air-tight partition should se]«nite the atable 
le carriage department, in order that no dusl 
UB to the latter, and also to prevent ihe esrniu 
or from manure, which, even In small quanti 
ill affect the vamiah and injure harueas. 
aooompanj figure lepreaents a small carriage. 
and Wsfrbam (fig. 1) in tendodfor a ringle car- 
Jid single horse, (flg. 2,) or of the smallest prac- 
w. It Is Intended to carry ont moat of the pre- 




HftL 
ceding recommoidaticaia, and may bi 
Ing to the wants of the owner. The stairs ascend from 
a separate apartment, so that hay and dost caimot 
reach the carriage and harness ; and the partlUiHi he- 



|Mlllllpi""-'"i 



n.1 vis.1 

tween the stall and carriage room prevents the pas- 
sage of dnst and odors to the latter. Under the stairs 
small granary for holding nts; m a grain tda 
maybe placed in the k>ft above, tlie bottcan being hop' 




ns.4. rk.i. 

per shaped, with a discharging tnbe at the lowest 
angle, the feed may be obtained without ascending the 
stairs, by means of the discharging box (lig. 3) shown 
in t b« an nexe d fig ure, which always oontalns grain 
•rithuut running over, so Icmg 
IB any remains in the granary 

The mode of carrying vend- 
lating tubes up from the roof 
i)^ (, to the peak is shown in flg. 4, 

and a good form for ventilatii^ cape outside is shown, 
view and seeUoa, in figs. 5 and 6, which will always 
draw the air upwards whenever the wind blows, in 
theee the rolling valve is not shown, being placed below. 

Itrr— Ins: fiDr MrKWlMiTleB. 

" Bapposing the land to be In good vegetable bear- 
ing condition, and deeply dug, I know no dressing 
wMch will BO delight the strawberry, aa a heavy coat 
of dark forest mold. They are the children of the wil- 
derness, foice them as we will ; and tbclr little fibrous 
roots never forget their lon^ng fbr the dark nnctoous 
odor of mould^ing forest leaves." — Milchdl. 
Coverlni; Seed. 

" As a general rule the depth of covering should not 
exceed two or three dmee Oie i/ioHfM diameter of the 
teed; this plainly involvea so light a covering for the 
lettuces, parsley and celery, that a judicioua gardener 
will cover by aimply Mftliig over them a aprinkling of 
fine loom, which he will presently wet down thor. 
unghly, (unless the sun is at higli noon) with hia water 
poi_inedI(dued with a slight pocb of guano."— iif. 
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Valve of FeedlMff MateriAls*— There is much in- 
terest in ascertaining Uie relatiTe yalue of difl^rent feed- 
ing materials, and a note in our last number Aimishes 
information as to different kinds of gimln. The last 
Scottish Fanner has quite an elaborate article on Oil 
cake, in which the writer statea the following as its 
feeding value, relatlyelj to t>eans, peas, barley and oata, 
and also of beans and peas relatively to oata and barley : 

1 cwt. oU-eake is eqnal to IK cwt. of beans or peas. 
1 cwt. oil-cake is equal to 15^ cwt. of oats or barley. 
1 cwt. beans or peas is equal to IH cwt. of oats or barley. 

In other words, three pounds of oil-cake are equal to 
four of beans or peas ; and four pounds of oil-cake to 
aeven of oats or barley. He does not take into account 
whatever difference in quality of manure there might be 
in &vor of the cake. But one consideration he presents 
is equally true here, except in the immediate vicinity of 
oil mills, namely, ** that in country districts generally, 
if we sell grain and buy oil-cake, we sell in the cheapest 
market and buy in the dearest ; we pay the highest price 
for what we buy, and receive the lowest price for what 
we sell." 

Helps and Hindrances of Agricaltaral Pro- 
gress* — This was the subject of a paper read last month 
before the Society of Arts by Mr. Morton, the distin- 
guished agricultural author. He treats the subject at 
great length and with much labor and detail— his chief 
ol]ject being to show, as he states in conclusion, that 
** agricultural progress is chiefly dependent — first on the 
improvement of our means of agricultural education ; 
and, secondly, on the business relations of the farmer 
being placed on a sounder footing." He took occasion 
to prove at the outset, by quoting a number of testi- 
monials and opinions of practical flirmers and land 
agents of long and large experience in various parts of 
England, that the agricultural produce of that country 
is now much larger than it has ever been before — that 
the fertility of the land is Increasing— and that both in 
bread and meat of home produce it is really better off 
than formerly, notwithstanding its imports of food have 
also largely increased in order to supply a better fed and 
larger population. The causes of this progress have 
been, L Better tillage ; 2. The greater richness of home- 
made manures, and the greater use of imported ferti- 
lizers ; 8. The development of the capacity of the soil 
by improved rotations, together with improved varieties 
of the cultivated crops ; 4. The improved breeds of do- 
mestic animals. 

Manare Management. — In the paper just referred 
to, Mr. Morton says : ** The increased adoption of the 
I>ractlee of applying manures at once to the land instead 
of rotting it in heaps is an economy, and so an addition 
to our resources worth naming. The increased practice 
of feeding and collecting manures under shelter is 
another economy. The increased care to properly pul- 
verize and even dissolve manures, so as to distribute 
them thoroughly through the soil, is another first-class 
example of a most important improvement In farm 
practice.** 

Increased Precocity of the Improved Breeds. — 
On this point Mr. Morton remarks that wliilc owing to 
liberal and vigorous cultivation, more tons of cattle 
food arc now produced in England, annually, than ever 
hitherto, yet it is not so much to this as to the improved 
sorts of cattle, sheep and pigs that the Increased pro- 
duce of animal food is justly to be ascribed : 

** Our sheep are now ready for the butcher at fourteen 
montlis old— our cattle at twenty-four and thirty months. 
Formerly, it needed at least two years of feeding to 
make a smaller carcass of mutton, and at least three or 
four years* feeding to make a smaller carcass of beet 
A thousand sheep upon a fkrm in March or April now 



mean something like 500 ewes in tlie lambing ML ill 
500 sheep ready for market Formerly they mesat mK 
more than 800, and those a smaller lot, ready Jbr tti 
butcher ; and this great increase in the meat prodaeitf 
a g^ven head of stock is witnessed as much in poik ■! 
beef as it is in mutton.** 

Premium Turnip Crops.— Tlie committee of M 
East Lothian (Scotland) Agricultural Society, ea 
Turnip Crops of 1808, after examning the fields 
for competition, awarded the premiums as follows;* 
Swedish turnips to Mr. Sadler, Ferrygate; weight pi 
imperial acre, 28 tons, 19 cwt 6 st Yellow toraipsll 
Mr, Hope, Fentonbams ; weight per imperial acre, U 
tons 11 cwt The Marquis of Tweeddale entered te 
white turnips, but a part had been lifted before tki 
judges inspected them, and the stipulated quantity rf 
five acres was not left. The judges, however, tsM" 
what was left, and found the weight to be 45 tons p« 
imperial acre. Ills Lordship*s turnips were tlie grqf 
stone variety. 

Steam Cultivation.- The practical success acUsf- 
ed in Great Britain in plowing or otherwise breakings 
the ground by steam power has been frequently notieei 
in our columns. From recent statements we lean tkit 
one firm in England is now sending out four stem 
plowing engines per week, which In February next will 
be increased to one per day, and that another Ann Ini 
already sold 800 sets of cultivators. Mr. Hops, of Fen* 
ton Bams, East Lothian, who was one of the earilsii 
Scottish fkrmers to introduce the reining macliine, hn 
been equally prompt in securing a steam plow, and, 
judging fh>m the notices of the papers during the psrt 
season, has been highly gratified with its use. Hi 
commendation of so excellent a judge and careftd i 
farmer as Mr. H., will go farther with his '^cannie** 
countrymen than half-a-dozen prize awards from th6 
Agricultural Societies. 

Feeding Talues of Grain, etc.— In answer to sa 
inquiry, the editor of the Irish Farmer's Qaaette ststei 
that **45 lbs. wheat are equal to M lbs. bariey, 50 Iba 
oats, 54 lbs. lye, 57 lbs. Indian com, 69 lbs. linseed-calUk 
874 lbs. wheat straw, 196 lbs. oat straw, 100 lbs. hay, 27S 
lbs. carrots, 504 lbs. common turnips, 860 lbs. swedes, 
839 lbs. mangels.** A table given in YoL 8d of RuxiL 
Affairs (page 226) does not diflbr very widely from 
these figures, giving for example, 48 lbs. wheat as eqnsl 
to 56 of Indian com, 59 of oats, 46 of beans, Ac Fi^ 
mers in some parts of England are now fioeding wheat 
to their cattle in considerable quantities, as it is relative* 
ly cheaper than other material, and the foregoing stat^ 
ment may enable some of our farmers to judge whether 
they can judiciously follow the example. Meantime 
have any of our readers tried feeding wheat f We should 
be glad of replies fW>m those who have done so. 

The Devons— Size of DifiTerent Breeds*- Indica- 
tions may be noted among breeders of Devons in Eng- 
land, tending to show a general desire, and some effort 
toward slightly increasing the sise of this veiy sym- 
metrical and compact breed. If this can be done, with- 
out sacrificing any other of its well known merits, much 
may be addc^ to its popularity In America. In tlie 
North West for example, many stock fimners have a pre- 
dilection for the Devon, only complaining that it does 
not reach quite the weight they can best produce. The 
samples of this breed at the late Smlthfield Club Show, 
it is stated, were laricer than usual. For the sake of 
comparison, we give the admeasurements of the first priae 
oxen of the diflbrcnt breeds : 



FIRST FBIZa ox 
UNDKB THRXB TKABS. 

Olrth. Lenrtb. 

DwoN, 8 ft. 1 in. 4 ft. in. 

Hkrkpobd, 7 ft. 8 in. 4 ft. 9 in. 

Sbobt-Hork, 8 ft. 6 in. S ft. 4 in. 

Scotch Pollbd, 

LoNoHoBvan, 

Here the Devons certainly compare fhvorably with 
others. 



FiBST mua ox. 

OVaa TBRBB TBABS. 

Girth. Length. 

8 ft. 4 In. 4ltl0ia. 

9 ft. 4 hi. 6 ft ehL 
9 ft. 1 In. 6 ft. 6 hi. 
9ft8tai. 5ft 4ia. 
8 ft. 1 in. 6ft lis. 
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Protection to Orchards and Gardena 



The idea is often advanced, " that our seasons have 
changed." The weather is not now as it was forty or 
Bftj yean ago, when good peaches were grown in aU 
parts of our oountty, except in portions of some of 
>ur most Northern States ; and south of New York 
;hey attsdned the highest state of perfection. But 
irithin the last fifteen or twenty years, in some sections 
^here they once flourished, they cannot now be grown 
it all ; and even further south, where trees were often 
met with in perfect health thirty or forty years old. 
S'ow the crop is extremely uncertain, and the trees 
icarcely survive ten years. The same influences that 
lave so seriously affected the peach have also proved 
Jijurious to other fruits, and even farm crops, have, in 
iome degree, sufiered from the same cause. The ques- 
^n then arises, what has caused these metereological 
changes ? Undoubtedly it may be traced to the gene- 
ral removal of the native forests over a wide extent of 
inir country. In early times thousands of acres of 
timber were destroyed in the process of clearing land 
for agricultural purposes. In later years a more 
thorough clearing has been caused by the great de- 
mand arising for fuel to supply the numerous railroads 
that traverse the country in every direction. This 
widespread clearing of the timber has not only aflfect- 
m1 the temperature of the atmosphere, but it is the 
iirect cause of the sodden changes that mark the sea^ 
ions in later years. Nor is the effect confined to the 
Bolder portions of the year. Summer showers are less 
frequent, and many of the mountain streams are 
either dried up or much reduced in size. No general 
remedy can be devised for these changes, yet in many 
localities means may be employed for the partial pro- 
tection of orchards, gardens and dwellings, frt>m the 
effects of the severest winter winds. This may be 
done, where the nature of the surroundings will ad- 
mit, by planting belts or groves of trees on the most 
exposed ddes of the homestead. These may often be 
rendered both ornamental and usefuL 

Where land is abundant, fast growing varieties of 
iedduous and evergreen trees may be planted in such 
k manner that in a few years they will not only shield 
the orchard and garden from the winds, but a very 
pleasing eflfoct may be produced by the combination 
and arrangement of the trees. Upon the wide prairies 
Df the West, in thousands of localities, where almost 
aniversal nakedness prevails, such protection is still 
more impcalant ; and with a general adoption of the 
plan here proposed, the whole aspect of that beautiful 
region might be greatly improved, not only in appear- 
uiee, but in the health and comfort of the peofde. 
Among the trees suitable for the purpose, as fast grow- 
en, may be named the Chestnut, Wild Cherry, the 
Maples, the Cork-bark or I>uteh Elm, Silver leaved 
Poplar, and many others. There are, however, several 
other frust growers, but from various causes are ob- 
iectionable. Among the evergreens suitable may be 
named the white and other pines, liemlock, spruce, 
Sk. Upon smaller premises, where land cannot so 
well be spared for unproductive trees, the apple may 
be planted to serve the double purpose of a wind- 
breaker, and for the fruit they will produce. The 
exposure to wUeh .these trees will be subject may 
eooietimeB cause a liidlare of the fruit ; but by a selao- 



tion of the most hardy varieties they may generally 
be expected to bear more or less. 

By a good prepaxation of the soil, and cultivation 
for a few years, such trees may be brought to consider- 
able siase, so as to answer the ead desired. The trees 
should be planted but about half the distance apart 
that is usually assigned for the orchard — say about 20 
feet, and set in three or Ibfur rows, in quincunx order ; 
one tree afibrding a certain degree of^ protection and 
support to another. The fhiit produced by them, if 
not equal in siae and quality to thai produeed in trees 
more fiivorably sitvatted, would be valuable for stock, 
or for making dder and vinegar. This subject is 
worthy the attention of every &rmer, whose lands are 
situated so that some protection of this kind can be 
adopted. h. p. b. 
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REPAIRING TOOLS IN WINTER. 

By good management the laBor of repairing tools is 
much lessened. Selecting the strongest and best made, 
and using them with reasonable caution, breakages 
would rarely occur. We do not mean to say that tools 
could be as perfectly constructed as Dr. Holmes' **One- 
Horse Shay/^ which lasted a hundred years, and then 
fell to pieces in a moment at every part, so perfectly was 
its strength equalized throughout ; but a careful selec- 
tion troia the best manufiusturers will prevent many of 
the accidents which happen to implements and machines 
made by bunglers. Large fEirmers cannot always secure 
carefU hands, and good implements must therefore be 
occasionally broken. Repairing, therefore, forms a con- 
siderable part of eveiy fkrmer's business. Some of this 
may be done at home with little trouble; in other cases 
it is best to employ at once a mechanic, especially for 
repairing all large articles, such as thrashing machines, 
wagons, plows, &c A litUe skill will often be quite use- 
ful, however, in winter, and on stormy days, in repairing 
smaller tools and implements, and for this purpose a 
supply of proper materials should be always at hand. 
One of the most usefUl articles is copper wire. It should 
be kept of difibrent sizes. It is one of the strongest 
metals except iron ; does not rust through, and is almost 
as flexible as leather, allowing it to press closely and fit 
the parts, and twisting in a close coiL Wherever por- 
tions of wooden tools are split, a few bands of copper 
wire will effect a substantial repair in a few minutes. 
Next to copper wire, in value, are strips of sheet copper. 
These are very usefhl on larger pieces of wood, split 
plank or split timber. Lay the strips of copper across 
the fracture, or pass them around in the form of bands, 
and then secure them to their places by driving in small 
nails, and great strength will be imparted. If the wood 
is very hard, the points of the nails should be dipped in 
grease, which will cause them to drive freely. 

When copper wire cannot be had, very strong bands 
may be placed around fractured rods of wood as follows : 
Procure thesmaJlest sized annealed iron wire, (not much 
larger than horse-hair, which, although so small, is very 
strong,) and use it so as to form a neat band around the 
fractured rod ; then heat the wire in the flame of a lamp, 
turning it over, so as to warm every part alike, and then 
apply a stick of bumine sealing-wax to the band, afler- 
WMUs heatine and meltina the wax thoroughly into the 
wire, by turning it in the flame. The iron and wax thus 
become thoroughly incorporated together, and form an 
exceedingly hara, strong and d arable band. This is an 
excellent mode for mending canes, umbrellas, Ac. 

Prepared glue is a very useftd substance to keep on 
hand, for mending all small wooden tools and vessels. 
It is easily made by dissolvinc' good glue in alcohol in a 
large-mouthed bottle. In a few days the glue will be 
perfectly diffhsed through the alcohol, and the mixture 
ready for use. If too thick add more alcohol ; if too 
thin, allow it to evaporate. 

Almost every practical farmer may add some sugges- 
tions to these directions, the results of his own exi>eri- 
ence. These suggestions we should be glad to receive 
from any of our correspondents. 
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JAPANESE F BIZZL ED BANTAMa 

Since the commercUl InUrconne wltb Japan hu been 
opened to tbe ooMr world, nuD; very lingular and 
cnrions Bpcclmena of vegetable and (Jiiouil prodactioiui 
bave been Introdnced both Into ED)rlaDd and this conn- 
try. Among the latter are tbe newl; Introduced varict; 
of friuled or criap-feathcred Banlama, wbicb were ei- 
blbited with other Bpcclmeni of Bantinu trom the uune 
conntrj, at » Ponllry Sliow in England In 18H0. 

lU name of "Frlziled Bantam," U given, probablj, 
nvm lU groteaqne and ■Ingulu appeannce-^ta fbathen 
being criapediuid proJectlngontWMd,giTliig the appear- 
ance of bavin); been dniwn through a knot-hole wrong 
end foremoBt, which la well delineated In the above 
flgure. 

The; are like the inliabltanti of tbdr native conntrj, 
B verj BlDgular ruce of fowU ; tbelr legs are reprcacnted 
as being no tnoretlian one inch in length; their featheia 
verj cnrlouil; frliilcd, resembling the style of dressing 
the hair of the ladles In ancient times. Their short legs 
and erect position, give them a rather unique appcannce, 
not Dnlike some of onr owl species. 

Of tbe particular merits or value of these fowls as 
lajera and brecdcn, we haie no account, as none as yet 
haTe been Imported into Ibis countiy, and It Is but a few 
years since they were flrst introduced to Englanil from 
their native country. The preiumpllon however Is, Ibev 
are not Doilke many other varieties of fowls, and should 
be regarded more as Guic; or pets tban naefUi or proHta- 
blc poultry. C. N. Bzmkmt. 

Uy Potato Crop— How Managed and Result 
My land Ue« level and handaome — quick soil, mixed 
with gravel and loam, which had been occupieil in the 
culture of hope for idi jesra. and manured each year 
with bam-yatd manure. 1 also used lime one year, 
salt one year, and leached ashes three yeara — all in the 
six jeara. Early in tiie spring of ISftS I reraoveil tlie 
hop polea from three-fourths of an acre, ptowod nine 
iiicbi:e deep, and amuothed the ground with a barrow, 
and marked the rows [or planting, throe feet apart, 
with a light plow. I uaod nine bushels of seed, most- 
ly Garnets ; hoed them once, harvoated early, and re- 
ceived 180 bushels of Hoe potatoes in return, which, at 
mventy.fivo rents per bosliel. would bring, ^135.00 
Tbe cost of preparation, labor and intereet on 

land, was as follows; 
Inter? M no fi sere of Hod at 1150 per acre, .... IT.ST 

Flvelosdi lusnare Ill 

Ten bn-heli Unie. S.0O 

Two tmrtel* eall «0 

(•Ine bnsbeli uoutocsfat seed, •.IB 

Hiiwhiaand barrowlng i.M 

PISDIInL- and hoelnK, 4.00 

"--■isflng, ....77'. «.00 

DedDctcost, *>.« 

Profltaonlt otr'sen, 

lav^MiiD. N. V 9. 1 
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. CATTLE TXB& 



In your issne of Nov. 26, you give an k 
L. F. Scott, headed " fitancMona for Gows." !■ «iljt| 
he deacribea bis etaUes, which I ahoold jodgs wif^ 
quite well arranged for the kind. Bat in behalf of 4|.; 
cows, allow me to inquire why h»VB this cri 
.t all T It lias always seemed to ma tc 
confine the animal Look at the nntund podtlimrfh 
cow when laying down and taking her repooo. Br. 
head invariably is brought around against hm rf^ 
which of course cannot be done when Bt*nchk)«* 
used. A better way, in my humble opiuion, la to Ml 
tbe chain cattle ties, (shown in the annexed fi^) U 
fasten about the neck and move &«ely npanddowiv 
an upright timber or iron. 




Qet good strong chidiiB that an tastmed withaT, 
and not with snaps, and they will gi*e yon Uttle tni» 
ble and always be ready. If yon nae a set of repN 
and tie around the boms, it will not f^re tbe anlBal 
so large a liberty, and the piobaUlltleB are that joot 
ropes will most of them be missing about mce !■ it 
months, whereas the chains will prove to be more et 
R permanent fixture, as they are not n readily used 
for every occasion. Wm. J. PinTEB. Salubury, CL 



80W1NQ CO RN FO B PODDER. 

Your correspondent, Wiu.iAjt J. PnTKE, well le- 
marks in a late number, that " the only wonder Is that 
no more of this kind of fodder is raised, especially by 
our eastern farmers, where hay is worth from flS to 
(20 per ton." I have yearly cultivated this crap fo 
twenty years, and am well satisfied of its Talne and 
importance. It may be sown during the vacant days 
immediately after com planting, and harvested be- 
tween wheat cutting and seeding. When sown thIA 
enough, it do(« not bear grain nor exhaust the loll, 
but rather enriches it by the roots it leaves behind — 
according to the experiments I have made in raising 
for Bueetiinive years on the same land, vrithout mannr- 
tng. It should never be broadcast, producing weeds ; 
hut always in furrows, at the rate of forty gndns to a 
foot, or three bushels per acre, allowing the cultivator 
to pass twice afierwnros, requiring no hoeing, smother- 
ing iliu weeds, and li«ving the ground as clean as a 
floor. It Is nsiinlly sown too tliin, grows too tall and 
coarse, and cattlo will not eat all the stalks. If Knm 
thick enough, its growth will t>e lower or shorter, hot 
it will yield ntuch more per acre, and the stalks wUl 
all lie eat<'n clean. For this reason I questloD the pro- 
priety of siiwing the large or Dent com. 

On land that will yield thirty bnsbels of com per 
acre, I get four tons per acn- of dried stalks, and SDch 
as will yield forty or tifty busliels. yields about tai tons. 
Any mil will raise it ; and 1 have found it one of the 
best crops to put gratey or rough lands into order, as 
the summer cultivation between the rows, and the 
dense smotliering Influence of the nop Itself, together 
with tbe mass of small fibres It leaves in the soil, 
•nakes the ground 'I'mii and ineUow, J, . 
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NOTES ON S HEEP , 8WINE, &c. 

A recent call at the fkrm of James FrrcH, near 
DTnicm Springs, N. Y., aflR>rded an opportunity of ex- 
i-Tniiiing gome of his fine animals. He is one of the 
3est Oftrmers of Cayuga county, has for sonio years 
I^Ten special attenticm to draining, and makes farm- 
jng " pay." He raises the Berkshire swine, preserves 
;lie fiill blood, and prefers them to any other. He 
^liinks they possess the advantage over the Suffolk of 
■Jfording more muscle and less oily matter, while they 
Lncrease more in weight with the same feed than 
Dtiost other breeds. Ho has some fine animals, esti- 
mated to weigh about 400 lbs. each. His flock of 
sheep is chiefly the Spanish Merino, with some Silesian. 
He shuts them up at night, and allows them to run in 
the yard dunng most of the day. The racks from 
vrhich they are fed extend around the inside of the 
enclosure, and consist of a space three feet high above 
tlie top of the sill, two feet wide at the top, and ten 
LncbeB at the bottom. The upper part in front is a 
wide board, to the lower side of which the upper ends 
of the slats are nailed, and the lower ends to the sill 
of the building, the slats being fifteen inches long, two 
inches wide, and two inches apart. A trough, six in- 
ches wide, projects in front at the bottom, and pre- 
irents the w|8te of hay and admits feeding with grain. 
Another kind of movable rack is placed in the centre 
of the apartment, which will be figured and described 
on a future occasion. This flock of sheep was in ex- 
cellent condition; the animals yield very fine wool, 
about five and a half pounds each, on an average, and 
a part of them, although not full bloods, have received 
offers of l|12 each. The owner attends to them personal- 
ly, which he conmders an important requisite, both in 
saving a largo amount of hay, and a still larger amount 
in flesh and condition. 

We drove a mile farther to see the fine stock of J. 
A Patterson of Aurelius. He has many fine grade 
Porham cattle, and some full bloods; a handsome 
yoong colt from the celebrated Patchin horse ; an ex- 
cellent flock of sheep, which, having been removed to 
another farm, we did not see, and a large number of 
Chestt^r White swine, both grade and full blood ; and 
a flock of large bronze turkeys, from Page's stock, of 
Sennet, most of them of last spring's origin, weighing 
between 20 and 80 p^wnds He thinks turkeys do well 
on large fiEirms, feeding on grasshoppers, and requiring 
little attention. The owner thinks that when regular- 
ly fed with prepared grain, the Chester Whites yield 
more flesh than the Berkshires for a given amount of 

food ; but that for ordinary management, where swine 
are permitted to run more at large and pick their own 
living*, the Berkshires, being haidier and tougher, will 
grow and fiitten to the best advantage, but the best 
animals, of all he has found to be a cross of Suffolks 
and Chester, or rather three-quarters Chester and one- 
quarter Sufiblk. The crosses between the Chesters 
and Berkshires are also excellent animals, and are 
neariy always entirely white. 

A valuable service would be rendered the farming 
interest, if accurate experiments could be tried with 
separate lots of these different breeds of swine, by 
weigliing the animals weekly, and observing which 
would manufacture the most pork from a given quan- 
tity of food. Farmers too <rfien make their selections 
by giving the preference to such breeds as grow largest, 
without relmfice to the amount of food they will oon- 
•umo. J. 



DE NT CO RN. 

Your correspondent W. J. P., not bdng able to reoon- 
die the conflicting statements in r^ard to Dent com, 
asks for further information. In answer to his inquiry 
I would say that the past season I raised the Dent 
com successfully in Fairfield Co., Conn. The seed was 
procured from IHinois, about latitude 41o. 

I also raised the large Yellow Flint and King Philip. 
The Dent com was planted late, 26th May, (some days 
later than the other kinds,) and was cut Sept. 22. 
The result was decidedly in favor of the Dent com — 
ripening fully, a better yield, and less unsound com 
than mth the other kinds. On the 17th of Nov. I 
sheued and weighed one bushel basket of ears of each, 
which gave. Yellow Dent 39 lbs. ; King Philip 32 lbs. ; 
YeUow Flint 28 Iba 

It seems to me the conflicting opinions expressed, 
have arisen from overiooking the fact that there are 
many varieties of Dent com. That the large southern 
Ohio com will sometimes fail to ripen in the northern 
counties of that State, as your correspondent affirms, is 
undoubtedly true, but it is equally true that the gen- 
uine Dent com is successfully, and I may add excite 
sively raised in northern Illinois, and even in Wiscon- 
sin, in higher latitudes than northern Ohio. M. A 

FARMER'S BOOK KEEPING. 

Many and various are the plans shadowed fcM^h by 
writers in our agricultural journals, as a g^ide to far- 
mers in keeping an account of the operations of the 
farm. Some of them are very short and simple, while 
others are long and complicated. Some would have a 
daily account of farm work, and open an account with 
every field, and recommend the use of a blotter, day 
book an4 ledger. All this, if carried out fully, would 
make a nice thing of it ; but are all these things ne- 
cessary to obtain the true working of the farm ? What 
may be necessary in extensive commercial operations, 
is not so in the limited operations of the farm. All these 
minutiie of book keeping would require no small 
amount of labor, more than most farmers could devote 
to such an object. Every person doing business should 
keep some account of it, so that he can tell at the end 
of each year whether he has anything to carry to profit 
or loss. The ne^eci to do this is the cause of many 
failures. It is of the first importance that every per- 
son doing business should settle with himself once in 
a year. I have pursued the following course for many 
years, and foupd it satisfactory. In the first place I 
keep a cash account with myself, and balance the ac- 
count once a month, to see if the disbursements and 
cash on hand correspond with the receipts, and correct 
omissions. I keep a dairy account, wherein I note all 
the sales, date, price and to whom sold, so as to com- 
pare one year with another ; also the gross amount of 
of sales of the spveral products of the farm ; the 
amount paid for labor or coarse grain to feed, mechan-i 
ic's bills, &c. I settle all accounts made during the 
year, on the first of January of each year, noting the 
amount of debtor and credit if unpaid. With the 
above brief method I find no difficulty in satisfying my- 
self at the end of each year, whether I have anything 
to carry to profit or loss. Hiram Wai-ker. 
•-•-• 

Calmness is the very essence of order. 
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DISTANCE FO R DW ARF PEARa 
In iLDtiwer to the frequent inquiriea on thle eabject, 
■wo Mlvise planten to give moru room tlun in usuallr 
•adgoed to dwarf peare. For a few yean, wiille tbe 
treM are joung;, no inconvenience ia perceived in tlie 
ordlnaiy distance of seven or eigbt feet ; but lu 
orchard becomes older, the trees crowd on each other 
mnA render the thorough coltiTaUnn, which ia so alwo- 
lutetf eeaential to the luccesa of dwarf peare, difficult 
or imperfect. Beeides thla the roots interfere with 
each other lo a greater extent tliui is commonly 
pnaed. It is a mititake that the quince motd rer 
In a small and drcnmscribed circle ; on the conyarj- 
■we have found them to extend long distance* in good 
and well cultivated soil, or nearly as for on each 
«r the trunk bh the height of the tree. Hence, there 
Is no doubt tlmt dwarf pears, jJanted eight or Wn 
apart; cover the whole area of the ground with their 
Sumerons Abree In four or five years at farthest, and 
■before the trees have attained half their final 
Give the roots plenty of room, and the treea will be 
1)etter and healthier, and the fruit handsomer and 
finer flavored. A anccessful cultivator, who planted 
3iiB dwarfs eight feet apart, seven or eight years ago, 
liaa now oome to the concluriou that he has crowded 
them too closely together, and he recommends i 
Isnce of not less than twelve feet, although he keeps 
bis trees In proper shape and within Ixnmds by prun- 
ing. Where land is limited and high-priced, and trees 
am cheap, they may be set nearer together, an a 
inrary arrangement for making the most of the land 
Kt the start, — to be thinned oat mibeequentty wli 
tbey crowd each other. But even here the lom must 
not be forgotton winch is occauoned hy the exhauBti 
of the soil in supporting the growth of so many tre 



DWARF AP PLES— INQUIRIEa 
1. Kt what age wUl moat varieties begin to bear 

Paradise stock ! 
8. The same on Dondn stock 1 
S. At ten yeara of age, which will yield the m 

Aidt, an acre ot Baldwinii on Paradise, on Dotidu, 

on free stock t 

4. From your experience with the dwarf apple do 
you think that it pos neoDen any advantages over the 
standard, and if any, what T 

5. Do yon think that the dwarf apple can be profit- 
ably [dant«d for the purpose of growing fruit for mar- 
ket? If yea, plea«e to state your reasons, and upon 
which stock, Paradise or Doudn ! If nay, please stale 
Jour reaaons- 

4. Do you find that any varletiea of apples do not 
■noeeed w«ll im the Paradise, and if to, which ! 

7. Same on Doucin T 

8. Do any varieties succeed better on Paradise than 
on Doucin, and vice versa 1 

9. In planting an acre of-dwarf apple on Puadlie, 
what distance do you recommend T 

10. Same on Doucin stock t 

Y«D will mucli oblige me by giving a full and com. 
plete answer lo these Inquiriee. 
M. Cattmlnn. Cuada Wot- D. W, B. 

I, S. Dwarf apples on Paradise begfn to bear at 
aboat 8 year* of age from the bud — the Doucin at 
about 4 or 5 year*. Some varieties will obviously bear 
■Doner than others ; and feeble or stunted trees sooner 
than vigorous ones. 

8. We are not aware that tlila experiment was ever 
tried, and we have no dialinct data as whldt to fiu- 



nlsh an anawer- As the Baldwin bean profusely, et 
as a standard, when young, the same number of mH I 
grown standards at ten yeat« would probably b^arlk I 
greatest crop, but as many more on the Doucin Udl 
coold be planted on an acre, the aOO or 400 <rf (bBf^ 
tor on an acre would doubtless greatly exceed al 
years the forty standard trees. 

4. As the dwarf apple bean sooner 1 
dard, it is well adapted to new re^dencea, m 
for furnishing a supply of summer and aatnmn t 
Dwarf apples are well adapted to gardens and U 
grounds, as they do not, like standards, overgroiwd 
shade everything near them ; and many mem cu 
planted on the same limited eiUait ; aa, for esai 
some 600 trees on Paradise stocks might be a 
planted on an acre, and 300 or 400 on the Doodii 
while a quarter acre garden therefore would hotdfolr 
ten standards, it might receive a hundred o 

5. Ordinarily, standards will be moch the hM fa 
marketing — but there may 1>e rtire iiwtances what' 
very fine early torts, near cilles In r^ona where mA 
sorts are rare, may be quickly raised for mariteb^ 
Their low heada admitting the safe {ncklng of the fh 
without injary. 

6. 7, 8- All varieties appear lo eucceod equally m 
on these two stocks — strong growers will, of county] 
the Btrongest wheu thus worked, and vk« versa. Tb> 
beet varieties lor dwarf stacks, as a general rule, m 
those which naturally form a round or oval bead. Badt 
will need but little pruning. Amongtbeseare thelM 
AatrocliBn, Jersey Sweet, Porter, Baldwin, Dyer, 
mouth Pippin, Summer Boae, Benoni, and i 
Bough, There are othcre tliat Incline to grow npi^ 
and nppd aomn pruning to prevent their r 
wards, aud to induce spreading ; ■""■^ Uiese are lit 
Northern Spy, Twenty Ounce, L<dy Aliple, Wagms, 
Early Strawberry and BiOley Sweet, all of which maka 
handsome dwarfi. There are again othen, alttuM^ 
not to handsome growers, yet the ornamental appMi- 
ance of the Irait renders them declraUa dwarfe, •> tha 
Faroense, Bed Canada, Carolina Bed June, Unaca 
Sweet, Ac. There are still others, which grow to it 
regular that some care would be required to nike 
handxHne trees of them, such at Fall I^ppln, Canada 
Relnette, and Tompkina Coimt^£lng. Dwarf appkl 
ahould be mostly ctsifined to summer and autmuD n- 
rietles, in order to furnish a fresh supply fbr the taUi 
of tbe most desirable sorts. 

0, 10. Eight feet apart fbr Paradise, and twelve fM 
apart for Doudn, which is a greater distance ttiai 
writers have usually given, but we are not son hot 
more space would be better. Ths tieea may be kq* 
within bounds by pruning, or allowed to grow large, 
according to circumstances, but as ageneral mletlien 
should be a coosiderable space between the trees, al- 
lUg the free circulation of sir, admitting Ilf^t, and 
^voting the free extension of the roots. 

It is obviously important that they should have a 
ffoodioil, and be kept well enltlrated. Agreatadvaa- 
tage of dwarf apples over dwarf peara la that ereiy 
variety may be raised in thla mj — while out of nanj 
hundred aorta of pears, only a very few are adapted to 
dwarf cultivation, and deteimlaed by many yean' CK- 
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RBUB ARB OR PIS-PLAKT. 

It is Mseited that the spple in its lugblj impvoved 
state, and in its numerous varietiefl, had its origin in 
the wild sour crab— that the peach is only the bitter 
almond, improved with care and cultivation — that the 
potato had its origin in the poisonous nightshade. The 
wonderful improvement in these fruits is hardly greater 
than that which has taken place in the rhubarb since its 
introduction as a culinary vegetable. The numerous 
improved seedlings of thto plant, with their large ten- 
der leaf-stalks, had their origin in the medicinal plant 
€f Turkey. When first introduced for th» table, it 
Btill retained much of the medicinal flavor of the 
Turkish root, but by perseverance In cultivation it 
finally became much improved, when a new and more 
valuable variety was introduced, fiist in England and 
then into this country, known as Myatt's Victoria. 
From this it continued in steady gradations of im- 
provement until the new seedling known as Downing's 
Ccdoesal, was produced in our own country, by Mr. 
Charles Downing of Newburgh. This proved a superior 
Tariety, with stalks large, round, and tender, of high 
flavor, rich in aromatic juice ; cooking as tender as 
the best apple, requiring twenty-five per cent, less 
sugar than any other variety then known. While this 
improvement had been reached in our own country, 
B(r. Myatt of Inland, produced his celebrated seed- 
ling called Linnsus, combining all the excellence that 
could be desired in a plant of this kind, and in some 
respects superior to that produced by Mr. Downing, 
and requiring still less sugar in its preparation for the 
table. While in England there is an absence of a 
supply of the various fruits which abound in the 
United States, the rhubarb in its improved state is 
chiefly depended on to make up the deficiency, and 
has now become one of the largest products of the 
London mariiet-gardeners. Hundreds of tons are an- 
nually required to supply the demand. Our own coun- 
try is much better supplied with apples and other 
fruits than England, yet there is a period of several 
weeks in the spring, between the old and the new 
crops of fruits, when the pie-plant is largely used by 
all good house-keepers^ and it has become a ]^oduct of 
extensive demand in most of the large city markets^ 

CSMmtvm. — Of late years but little attention has 
been given to this product in the agricultural papers, 
in regard to its culture or its preparation for the table. 
To grow the pie-plant in its greatest perfection, a deep, 
rich, mellow soil is required. In setting the new 
plants, the roots should be divided into ringle eyes, 
which will produce much better stalks than when two 
or more are connected together. With care and good 
cultivaUon, the product may be expected in its great- 
est perfection the second spring after planting. 

OiUhering. — Generally the stalks should not be ga- 
thered until the leaves have arrived at near their frdl 
rize. At this stage they not only contain all the good 
qualities of the plant, but less injury is caused to the 
root than when gathered at an earlier period. The 
stalks should not be out, but should be pulled off by 
hand, with a slight sudden twist sideways, when the 
separa^n will take place just above the junction with 
the root. 

Cooking. — The great excellence of the pie-plant do- 
pends miioh upon the manner of cooking, yet the pro- 



cess is most rimple. The coaner kinds require pealing, 

but with the improved sorts, like the CdosHd and Lin- 
naeus, this is not necessary. When cot into sbc^ 

pieces, but a few minutes stewing is lequiied, when it 
is reduced to a creamy impalpable pulp ; longer stew- 
ing tends to the development of the add, and dissi- 
pates its fine aromatic properties. When sweetened, 
it may be baked in tarts, or used as apples are in the 
form of sauce, or otherwise. 

This subject has been suggested at this time, by 
reading an article in the Countbt Gkntubmah, by 
" A Constant Lady Reader," charging that the use of 
this .vegetable had a tendency to injure the teeth, 
which has called forth several articles in vindicatioo 
of the plant. Fears upon this point may be regarded 
as entirely groundless. It is asserted by those fiimiliar 
with the chemical properties of the i^ant, that the 
acid which the stalks contain is similar to that eon- 
tained in the apide and other garden fruits, and no 
more injurious to the teeth than those fruits are. 1 
have eaten the plant every year frxim its earliest intro- 
duction into the countiy to the present time. I am ten 
years the senior {ji ** D. B.," who writes to the Comr* 
TRY Gentleman of Dec 17, who claims that he can 
bend a silver quarter, or break a sixpenny nail with 
his " canine$" yet I would not exchange teeth with 
Aim or with any other man of my age in America. 
While I claim that the pie-plant is not injurious to 
the teeth, it may be asserted that its moderate use is 
beneficial to the system generaUy, acting as a tonic and 
ap^ent, without being too laxative, promoting a 
healthy action at the same time upon the kidneys and 
bowels. 9. P. B. 

Otsego Connty • — The annual meeting of this Socie- 
ty was held at Coopervtown, Dec. 16th, when the fonowinggen- 
tlemen were elected offlcen of the Sodetj for the ensaingyear: 

PreHdent—Q. PoMnonr Kkksk. 

Vice-Pretideni—Wm. I Compton. 

Secretary— H. M. Hooker. 

Treofurer—V. V. Johnson. 

Directors/or Three r«ar»— Alfred Clarke and J. B. Morris. 

The dUplay of apples was large and fine. There was also a 
good display of dressed meats and poultry. 

Cayuga County*— At the annual meeting, Dec 19th, 

the fc^owing officers were chosen : 

Prtiident—A. M. Clask, Fleming. 

Vtce-PreHdent—B. Macomher, Fleming. 

Secretarit—Jobn G. Hosmer, Anrelins. 

Treatmrer—lA. C. Mann, Anhnm. 

iNrsetors— Israel E. Phelps. Cato ; Charles P. Wood, Wheatoo 
S. Leach, Anbom; Wm. D. Osborne, MenU; John B. Shank, 
Springport; Oliver Freeman, Scipto. 

Franklin Co., MaM.— Officers for 1804 : 

PreHdent—Ei>itTrH'D W. Stebbws. of Deerfleld. 
Vice-PrendenU—fielson Borrows of GiU, Bominor Smith of 
Coleraine. 
SeerO arf Austin DeWolf of Oret^fleld. 
7ysaffwr«r— Edward W. Russell of Greenfield. 

Hampden Co., Mass*— We are indebted to Mr. Sec- 
retary Bago for the neatly printed Transactions of this Society 
fbr t8S3. The year appear to hare been a prosperons one. Of- 
ficers for 1864 : 

/V««i<l«n^—Wa. Biaxn, Springfield. 

/Hrectors— Wm. Inchon, C. L. Buell, H. M. Sessions, J. S. 
McElwain, R. Brook^ H. E. Mosely, P. Stedman, Chas. Fow- 
ler, and C. 8. Newell. 

aecretary and Treasurer— ^. N. Bagg. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, Mass.— 

A. P. Peck, Treasurer, supplies us with the procee^ngs of this 
Society for 1868, comprising Committee ReporU, Ac. We note 
that at the last exhibition a string of Fat Cattle was shown firom 
the town of Westfleld, consisting of thirteen pairs of large and 
liandsome oxen, the aggregate of whose weight was 08.000 lbs., 

Tr»e»„«» , • '^ingrespectlYe- 

,160. 8,700, 

^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ _ owned by 

CharteT an^ ^ohn FowleV, two by Frederick Fowler, one by 
Ctooige TSylor, and one by Heaekiah Tkytor. 
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Improved Farminf Im AllMuiy Co«— A fHend of 

in tliia county, began farming 8ome 90 years ago. 

fiirm wonld then produce 20 tons of liay for sale, and 

sight for home consumption. This present season he 

Jk4U told forty-three tont^ and lias enough left to winter 675 

•lieep, with his farm horses and other stock. The size of 

ttM fiurm, we believCf is about 100 acres. Its productive- 

has been increased by the system of stoclc feeding we 

lye so long advocated, together with draining where 

UMt necessary. The number of sheep mentioned above, 

fiitting for the late winter or early spring market. 

notwithstanding the high price of Indian com and all 

fteding material, and the tempting inducement to sell 

Aore hay, when it commands $22 or$2S a ton, the sheep 

'Will be fed as freely as ever. There is no success in half. 

"Way work, as our fHend upderstands ; and the conse* 

quence is, he is the most successful sheep feeder within 

our acquaintance in this or any other State. 

Winter Pears*— John Morsb of Cayuga Bridge, has 
for many years been engaged in the business of raising 
and selling pears for the market, including chiefly the 
older or more common sorts. He states that, on the 
Whole, he finds the Winter Nells the most profitable of 
tbe winter varieties, as under good cultivation and train- 
ing it grows to a fair size, bears well, and is invariably 
of excellent quality. The Winkfleld is not good enough, 
bat is a fine winter cooking variety. He has not tried 
the Lawrence. The Yirgalieu has become so liable to 
crack, as to have lost its former high reputation. One 
of the best things, doubtless, where Yirgalieu orchards 
have been planted is to re-graft them with the Winter 
Nells — ^the Viigalieu being a straight, handsome, thrifty 
grower, forms a fine standard stock for the irregular and 

crooked Winter Nells. 

• ■ 

Blanketiag Horses in Winter.— This is often 
wrongly done. When the horse becomes heated by hard 
labor or long travelling, the blanket is thrown on his 
back at once — ^the vapor streams up fVom his hot sides, 
becomes condensed and wets the blanket, and as the 
horse continues to cool, the cold aud wet covering is of 
little use. A better way is to allow the animal to stand 
uncovered for a few minutes, a longer or shorter period, 
according to circumstances, until cooled down to about 
the ordinary temperature, (but not in any degree to- 
wards chilliness.) Then throw on the dry blanket. 

Pennsylvania Agricultural College.— The cata- 
logue of this institution, to the progress of which In pub- 
lic fiivor we have on several occasions called attention, 
has been just issued for 1868, showing a total of 142 stu- 
dents in the various departments — a larger number, says 
the President, Dr. Puuh, ** than have been during the 
same time in attendance upon any other agricultural col- 
lege in this country or Europe." Among them fire note 
a number fVom Ncw-Tork and other States, and we be- 
lieve, so long as the full capacity of the institution is not 
readied by students from Pennsylvania, that those from 
other parts of the country* will be received with pleasure. 

It appears that the completion of the college buildings 
Is now so nearly reached that no farther interruption to 
the regular course of studies may now be expected from 
this course, a fact, which, together with the measure of 
public confidence already won by the long and earnest 
efforts of Dr. Pugh and his associates, will doubtless 
soon avail to attract the full number of students for 
whom accommodations can be provided. 

In answer to several inquiries as to the location of the 
college, it may be added tliat it is in Center County, Pa., 
and may be reached by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Lewistown, Spruce Creek, or Tyrone. From Spruce 
Creek a stage leaves on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satui^ 
daya, passing the CoUqge for Belllbnte, and ictoms on 



the intermediate days. Stages ran daily from Lewis* 
town, and cars run twice a day from Tyrone to Bellefonte ; 
fh>m which place the Collie Is readily accessible by the 
Spruce Creek stage, or by livery accommodations. The 
Poet-Office address of the President is Dr. Evax Pvoh, 
Agricultural College, Center Co., Pa. 

The Genesee Farmer.— L« Tuckkb &, Son : I have 
just received the last number of the ** Genesee Far' 
mer," and perceive that its editor and publisher still 
claims that it is a continuation, or in other words, is 
identical with the original Genesee Farmer. On refer' 
ring to a former number, I perceive also that my name 
is used in the attempt to prove this claim. The facts 
are simply these : On the removal of the old Genesee 
Farmer to Albany, and about a year after I had ceased 
writing for it, M. B. Bateham requested me to assist him 
in establishing a new paper at Rochester, to take the 
place of the old one. I told him I could not do so if it 
assumed any claim as a continuance, but that it must be 
openly and distinctly understood to be a new paper, and 
that the name must be new. This he ftilly agreed to ; 
but I felt somewhat disappointed when he finally adopt- 
ed the name ^^ New Genesee Farmer," but felt better 
satisfied when he, as publisher, agreed to insert the fol- 
lowing, which he did, in the first number: 

*"" Editors and others will observe that this is not ' The Oene 
see Farmer,* which was formerlv pablisbed here bv Luthxr 
Tucker, we do not wish to baila upon the reputation of that 
paper, bat expect to stand npon oar own merits alone, and hope 
that the Editors with whom we exchange, win be careftil to give 
credit, and to address their papers to the New Genesee Far- 
mer." 

I continued in connection with the paper for nearly 
two years, and was sony to observe on two or three oc- 
casions during that time, that some correspondent* 
seemed to claim it by indistinct inference as a continua- 
tion. It fell, successively, Into several other hands; the 
distinctive word *^ New ** was dropped, and a step was 
thus taken towards claiming the merits of the original 
paper. I stated these facts, a few years ago, to J. Hab- 
Ris, the present proprietor, and was surprised to obcerve 
that he had recently assumed again the origfbal claim, 
although he says ** it is no sort of consequence whether 
the Genesee Farmer is, or is not, the oldest agricultural 
paper in America"— that is, a continuation of Lutukk 
TccKXR*8 paper. But while he thus virtually continues 
to assert, what is a matter of ^'no sort of consequence'* 
to him, it is a matter of g^reat consequence to Luthxr 
Tucker, the original publisher ; for it was this orip:inal 
Genesee Farmer that was the pioneer of the present 
agricultural literature of this country, as fitted to the 
wants of the g^at mass of the fkrming community, and 
it was this that has established his claim as the original 
founder of this kind of periodical literature. 

The only claim of identity in the two publications, is 
that the latter was published subsequently to the for- 
mer, and in the same city. To show how slender this 
claim is, let us suppose a parallel case. " The Fruit 
Garden''^ (hy P. Barry,) was first published by Charies 
Scribner, and afterwards by C. M. Sazton. The author 
having withdrawn it from publication, suppose that I 
should Issue another work, call It ^*The Fruit Garden,** 
publish it by Appleton, and claim that it was a continua- 
tion of Barry*8 original work. This claim would of 
course be regarded as perfectly absurd, (even if I should 
obtain some of his original matter,) yet I should have 
the same claim in substance that the present Genesee 
Farmer has, namely, that of being pwWMA«f«i6«ywmtfy, 

and in th« tame city. J. J. Thomas. 

♦ 

Com Cobs.— The editor of the Maine Farmer gives 
it as his opinion that com cob», (ground of course,) are 
useful when fed to animals that chew the cud, while for 
those who do not chew the cud, he does ** not value 
them veiy highly.*' 
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Prolific CoT>> — I irant to tell yonr readers of t 
liflc Blalk of com IbM 1 i^ed the put bcaioq. 
ground on wbicb I fed my hogs lut winter was plowed 
In the spring, and pluited to potktoes. In one of the 
fliilU ■ lingle grain came Dp, uid was landed the 
u the poUtoeB. The parent stalk tlirew up three 
enckcra, two of which and the parent ttulk produced 
three Bdc cars of com, from wbieh I sncltcd 3,137 enii 
of corn. The birds destrayedat least one hundred mo: 
(h>m the ends of Cbc ears that projected fW>Qi the husks. 
fa not that a match for your proUQc bean? 

Vrbana, IIL j. j 

Heary Tnrkeys* — I se« in your ioat ieaue, a notice 
Of "UiSTy TnrkeyB." 1 had one killed on 31th 
WUcb weighed, afler bleeding and with head off t 
WalUea, m^ li>s. His dresaud weight woa a fruetloD 
OTsrWlb*. Age about 20 months. One I killed a year 
■go weighed, dressed, 31}^ lbs., and was Id much bcttci 
Coadillon (bitter) than tbc one of this season, although 
his live weight was less. The stock I procured a (ew 
years ago of B. S. Ramsdell of CoDQeoticuL 

IndluwoUlh lad. C. a. HI NEB. 

Product of Three Rods.-lo the summer of 1857, 
the writer raised iu Wisconaio, on a small fraction over 
three rods of ground, the following i^oantity of the arti- 
cles named: 

thaabcla TamipBeeta. [ 4 baehels Onions. 

I do, TDmsEiKL [ IS do. Sncdm Tamlp*, 

On the same ground were nine ple-plaot roots, second 
year fh>m seed ; three yooog cherry trees, one ca 
bluh, and foor hills of beaoe. The land was now, only 
having been broken np the year before. No mi 



ShortaHom Pnrclinsei.— £if(. Co. Otnt.—You will 
remember that something more than a year slare. I ap- 
plied to you for advice where to go to putcliase thorough- 
bred stock. Following your directions, I jnin.'bascd lust 
•pring the yonng bull " Orpheus," .WSl A. H. B., of Mr 
George Bulls of Manline, N. T., and within a few weeki 
t have also purchased his prize cow " Bright Eyes 6th ;' 
bred by 8. P.Chapman; got by "Halton," 556, (11552,) 
ont of imported " Bright Eyes 3d," by "Earl Derby," 
(10177,) dtc. They are both eminently first class animals, 
and I selected them with special reference to each other' 
points ns breeders. I believe cattle will pay for raising 
In lees than Bve years, with all the hne and cry a 
•heep at prcaent. J. L. Inhai-si 
SontU ll»rttoid, N^T^ 

Breeders' Association. —This Society will hold its 
Sixth Aonaal Meeting at Worcei>t«r, Mass., March 2d, as 
Will be seen by lis odvertlsCDieDt in another column. It 
has been gainSog ground !□ public favor, particularly In 
New-England, ever since its establishment; and the 
Etecords of Improved Stock published under its ansplces 
have been heretofore noticed at length in our columns. 
Tbe meeting will doubtless attract a full attendance of 
members aud others intcreetcil. 

The Annnal Register for 1861.— J. C. A., But- 
ler Co., Iowa, writes: — " Like all lt« predecessore, It Is 
a gem In appearance, and rich and eompreiicnsivc in 
waiter. The article on 'Dairying' Is alonu worth the 
price of a year's subscription to the Coustut Gbktlk- 

Hent for Xew-Vork.— Tbe total number of nni- 
nuls of all kinds marketed In New- York in 1868, was 
1,994,898— of which aSS,339 were beef eaUlc Of Ibia 
"•umber 119,181, more than half, were from IlliBole— 38, 
iH from New-Tork— 19,*77 from Ohio— 13,837 IVom In- 
M.~ laf" r^" iw' '"(■O froir HichlgBa-6, 70S 



troia Kentucky — 1,604 from Missouri, 
(Tom other Slates In nninbcra leas tbi 

In 1880, the tol " 
city was ],107,8K 
and in I«^, as sti 



Vermont Sta(« Ag. 8oclely.— At the annud mc^ 
ing of this Society, held at Bellows FaUs Jan. 7, ths M> 
lowing officers were elected: ■ 

JVwtdMl— EDwn HuMoaii,-lIlddl[ 



JVwtdMl— EDwn HuMoaii,-lIlddlr^l>i>rT, -^ 

Vict-PrntdiHtt-^. V. Colhora, apriniFlleld : H. Eins.liH' 
.„. ti.„i.i B D„,.„ E. .ibaus; H. O. Hoot, Beanii^^ 

J>ir«(on~Pre(lerlck Holbrook, Bnttleboro; B. R ChM^ 



Lcndon; H. S. HDrse. Shclbuni; John tirecdry. ' NoctbMli 
BliJab devdsnii, CoTentii : NafEsn CashlUL-. Woodsto^ M 
Compbell, WestmlDitu: llinty Hayward.ClareBdoa: Wk-t 
Sonfcrd, 6rweJL ; Wm. Q. Brown, Fair Haven. 
Their next Btale Fair Is to be held Sept 13— 14, Am 



ConnecticDt. — The Annual Meeting of the CooiMctt- 

cut Slate Agricnltnrul Society woa held at Hnnfhrd kit 
week. The following otficera were elected for the yw 

PrMident—S. U. Hvua of Sufford. 
Via-PniUlfnU—RoWiim BatlcU of Norfolk, and D. F. Odft' 

JHr»elon—C. M.Pood.narHbrd: B. H. Andre wo. WotorboiVj 
Henry Bill. Noru'loli: Gconrc C. Eltchcock. New PmtooTB. 
B. ChamberllD. Coventry; Ellakim BonghTBridDepon ; U. L 
Stewart. Ulddic Haddnm, and B. F. Sumner, Woodstock. 

Oorreipondiiii; Secrtlaiy—Tir. T. 8, Gold, west ComwaU. 

Rtcordiag Becrtlary—'W . W. Slone, New-Haven. 

TVeuurer— F. A. Brown. liartftird. 

CAeiAlif— Ptoi:. B. W. JuhnaoD u[ Yale Collie. 



Illiaois State Hort. Society.- At the late innml 
meeting of this Society at Alton, tbe following officen 

iVuld<n(— Shilit Shepbibd. HennEpln, Patnam Co., DL 
Hoa FralilaiU—O, B. (Masha. Vice President at Isigt: 

Jniulban FerLam, TlwmloD Sutlon. CookUo.; C. N, Andrew!, 

Kockford. WlDDDboeo Co.; A.lt. WIilin<)y^nuikIlnOn>ve,Ut 

Co.; J. U. Htewan. Sidney. Adams Cd.j W. A. Pennei, Oibd. 

vine, Pntnam Ca.: J. O. Detil, Wenona. Harahatl Co.; M. L. 

DdoIdp, CliuapaUn. Champaign Co.; O. IL. ttelmaa. Bknilaf- 

■on, McLean Co.: C.C. BlDrtevuii,B«idsCoiru,CaBsCa.; Jou- 

Ihan HuEEins. Woodbum. Uscoapln Co.: Cha>. Bennleott, 

Sandovat. ^ariap Co.: K. a. Hall, Alton, UadUnn Co.; T. t. 

Ei-snp, Sonlh Pass. Uniou Co. 

Cor. Secrefary — W. L". Plsfg. Muro. If Adisov 

Sfc. Sterrian—C. W. Murtfcll. Eocktord. W 

ZVwuiinT— Chu. Dimnock, Alton. Uadlxin \Ji, 

EietvCitt CommiOit—Q. W. Mlnler. Spillc; Sheplwid and 0. 

B. Qalasha. 

Skaaeatelei Farmers' Clnb< — AttheanniMlmect- 

Ing of this Society, held on the 3d iaat., the followil« 

J _«■ ,,..., J j„^.^, ensuing year; 



Freitdtnl—DoB . 



■e elected for 11 

■dUnih,C.C.Wjcko«; 

--icey B. Thorae. 



SeanUng Sw"^— Cbonnc. 

('omi^Kmfting Sk^i/ — Wm. n. numv. 

TWoiBPer— Wm. J. Townsend. 

i«rtctor»— Will* Clefl, Geo. Ansiln. 

Dlrrttort ^etding or*r— Sqnire M. Brown. Wm. K. Claik, 

Evpprls orAsricnltnral Pioducls.- The follow- 
ng table shows the eiports of tbc principal kinds of 

lomeatic prodnce from New-Tork, in the last tbiee 

Ctars: 

,„ ,. 1881. 1862. 1B8B. 

IVheatilonr. bbls., S,no,WB S,961,SI8 1,ESI,1K 

ttreflnarhhls li.BOj g.i»7 B.4M 

Jpra meat. bbU., 10S,SW ISITOS 14&B«1 

fheal. bushela, JS,8Mt,8l4 K.MI.^as 16,4»4.8« 

Jfye, bushelK. 1,000,40B l,l(KH9 «B,a« 

Oa(s,hnBhelt |flO,M6 810.SG8 lK,BSa 

Birley. bntbcls, ri.vn 43.081 GJ.49) 

P«u,bnBheb, ,. 189,SB4 113.hl9 110,811 

Com.bnBhol., l»,«fl,S06 iS,0»,8M 7,Bn,4al 

Cotum. boles, l&«,Wi M.4U0 ia,Ml 

Haj.bsles,.., is,rM 4fi,au la.tet 

HopB,bal«s, ae.tm M.4« 9B.4l1i 

JVi't bbl. lie.«H 1T1.S0S ISUM 

BeitbWs M.ois 8i.8TI 41,01 

Uercea, ie,ltM Vt.TU ak,eN 

eats, lbs. 80,Me,7M 14G,1(tt,1B8 1BS,5»JM 

^-..-r,ibs., sa,iw,aai «i,attjs au^vm 

CbaaiB^lb*„ 40,141.nG SB,M>.4W «l,m,» 

Lard.lbc 4T.nD,*n itBJKlJCM UlUn.HI 

Tobacco, crude packiw,. IHJW 11S,B7S KIT.W 

TobaccD, moaa&ct-ad, lbs., ■^4M VM,Mt %]MfU 
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SflUHlrtM SnA ^kaitUtrt p)lc»Mon,»iid«onKlln»«TeiTT«lnrtl». IU«atetiiiu7Botb« 

gHq Biny* 4WW ^ffl^W Wy. Tl»lbte™th«pre«n>ttroporwlBtCTWb»t, bntttcudoBa 

' _ _ ham to vt*J Iti •n* P«A»P» " ""J ^ WT oieW, If IkIt 

W>lm- LlBC— I Willi to uk throngh Thi CulTI TA- »„j ,„^ .p,,^ ,^ .a,^ ...^ proUMj Ih dok tWU* 

*a>, whit Ittbadimcaltr wKhwKUr lima r Hm II btmme M | ootb»doY«r. The quntltj nu; be froni out tanadnd to two 

iiy«tof«dnllet»ti™»l«f l«ii.8ll»Bi»ii»ollimh»Mlud or three hamlred bmbeto p« «a«. Wbcn It U B«d, itiHs ot 

|nUdUDEal9lnluTlii(ltKtqnkkM(Dn»flT. Wb*ttiih« jard mumre mmt not b* Milecled.] 

BMWtor, »ndwliol»liitliiitlt»d«I J.M.McA. Owt (*.. JBiA. Xaanra from TaMBBrieir— I Bbonld like to talTe 

IW«1« Ume ™rlM gratlj In qo.lilT In dLflferml lodHliM. M j„, ^„,^ « to the Ttf ne u munn <rf 11k pmllicl of m tui- 

it Li Inpare liini, brtng mlied wllh mliunbii «DaoUi«r»Bb. ,,ri_ibe .pent but new »nd old-the t»lr from th« hide., md 

■l«oe., which ([I.BltlUpeciUl»reh«Kter; Iheqo.Htj'orihe Ume from the Titn. I nhnnia h.T« known the mbtne fram ml- 

canant «rla. with the proportion of thaw IngredtHit*. maUng ^ 

a (ood or bad mortar. The Roeendale Cemeot lg one of the ,^\, ai wiie 

beat la matket, b«t than are other. OMaalonallr lo ba met o,^^ [?re.L „ . . , 

with that an eqaallrgood-thebett teat l> trial. Uae inch a, .[t^r ,«„ of d«aj It bimma vegelable mooW, and. like other 

harden* to the thawler of .lone, and arold .neb aa dtn not. j^^^ T.getaWa icatter. tend. 10 loo«n bea^r aoll., tORdder 

Borne good urta are long In hardening, but altlmatelT betome f^^ ^,, „„„ nUotlTa of BolrtBr., and *>Mdi BMnn of 

O"*^*^ modeiale nloe when there I. already a dafletenej In Tefetabto 

le Kood cement. oMUtt. Hair conatllute. a highly omceDtrated manan. Tho 

gther caaea. the |i„e &,,„ the nU i. OKTal on inch Mils a. an beneSled bj Iho 
lime I. kept on hand too loog. We bate Ken eemaal made of ,ppii„Hon of (artwn.leof lime or.lahed time.] 
the bat R««^l Ume, mi^edwllh whit, qoart. breken to ^^^^ ^^^ Ewei.^E. L. Hold™ («e Co. GntT. 

atnail sralna. that hardetied » perfectly n a lew reai. a. lo re- ^ ,,,.._ . . l. _#.». _» _. * . 

nothing I eyer fed m.de .sch good lamba, or ao much wool. I 
GrkiB Ssparator.— 1 am one of jonr Qoebee «ub- at» bed aome to my cow . enrj iprlog. I anawered a letlar 
■CinMraaiidtakathallbartToflnMMLnB joDtoaaklffookDOW from PanujlTanU a few day. ago, aaking .boot feedlnit oil c*ka 
Ot • machine which win Kparala bockwheat from bariey. and qq^ tg breeding ewe.. Now all wbo read Ihla need make no 
UaOipleMewrltc tomeaaabOTe. wlthtbenameot maker,hl. ! ^nberlnqnlry ofme, a*I nenrfedanTthtngthatganmeaiore 
»ddreea,aadirroDhaTalt, tba price of tbe machine. A. D. R. ! Htlafactlon, and when II don't F»l more than tam It libeller 
[Tlwae two grain, being nearly of aqaal alae, a common tiere ! to ku tbe corn and bny oil meal, ahhongh for httenlng cattla 
win not Kparate them, bnl the bvley grsln. being mock tlw '.„ ,i„p i don't know boL It may be belter to feed half oil msai 
longeat, Nntting'. fenolng mill, with alaTc. of proper furm, will ■ „, ^ ^^f ,arn meal ; bnt. aa I hare often written, I think boch- 
accomotlth Ihs work. Tkew alevei an made Tcry unooth by wh«t a good .nbatltuie for oil meal to nix or alternate wllb 
tKing prcHed between roUara, and tba grain lUdlng bat not „,f„ (m a,Bti keepi both cattle and .haep In lood health. I 

Snipping oo thEm, remaln.lnahoriiaolalpoaitloci,»tliat they , 

will Dot drop throngh orlOcea >■ largo aa their owa diameter, ^ 
bat allde otcc them. Henc« oblooa cfwaiag. la the Itwtm will 
Mi^nte o«U ftoB barter and baii«y from bBckwIwat. Tkl. 
Ouining mill U not now hi market that wa are aware of, bat ^ 

there ma, be other, on a almllar princlpl. Ihal will ana.er Ite ' ^'^^"'p^JII^^'^^^'i^to^condlll™ 
I""!"'*''' Iter. If », eieiT pewb^innerwlll bedlMppolntedwbobeglna 

enlnganjklndoflean.tockln winter. Periiapa hi. .heep 
_ of the hairy natlye breed wllh arched backa, and u thin in 
icr, andtamtha*alnilatait,be.acaea*niw A Bin- u„)„^„t , intone wonld .nppoMthefore leg. came both from 
[Wat«rcanBathamadatonuiapblll.andnnlemoiir ^Qe .honlder. I would aa toon think of bttenlng an oak rail aa 
_._,. odenl can indwme lower place to canj the water lo, ,„ci, ,i,eep^ I hare a lot of bt .beep ; they haw half a poand 
cannot drain hla wet land. Where there t. dry gntd «■ ^^^ ^ ^^^ j^ ^^^ morning, and ume quantity of oU-cake 
caTerDOn* rock beneath, wbk& can only be known by trying ^^ at S r, m.; and comalalk. and barley alraw for ladder an- 
theeipnlmantarby kaawlagthediani«eTOftharoefc.,dak- til two week, ago I commenced feeding hay. I began tSadlns 
I^aweDwmauwertbapwpaM. ThUlsBOt, howarar, often tbe Sth of Dae., and they gained wonderfBUy. Myabeapant 
the cue.] I and 4 year old morino-not that rarr greaay Und that look, aa 

Gra«MT-— Iwlllb«(rre«tIyoWlgodtO jontoraplan if tar wa. ooiing out of their wool all the time. That kind I 
DC nay Information yoa eu gi«. aato the bartmofc of building cannot fcttcn. 'ohh Johh.toh. 

a giBnarr-anltable wy to a w^ enltlrated hrm of W) acrea. I The "CBshaers" Goat — I wish to make aomc In- 
». T. UoBSAN. ffitalliifftim. Fa. [It 1. be« to conMrnd the qnlrlca through the to. Oar. In relalion to the Caahmen or 
gfOBarj in tka bare when tbe gnlniaatored and thraahed. Ob Angola Ooala. Uaa IhelrlnlrodoctloD Inlolhlaconntry prored 
page MO and l« of tbe iLLomBiTiD AnsOii. Raoiaima Bar a.ncceHl Are they bred In tbe StaleofNew-Yorkt Wbatl. 
IBM, will be Ibond plaoa of barea with granarin fcr thl.poi- their market ralne, und whitdoe. thelrBeeceMUal per ponnd» 
poBo— the thraAlag ■oar being dlnetly orer the granary, tba a. ■. h. CbfUraivu (b.. A^ r. [It i. onpleaaanl lo ha 
(rain pmiM froa the bBalaf-mlU Into the bin. witbMt any ouiged to InKrt opinion, which may tend lo depredate the pro- 
labor whataivr. Bin*, wban UmamadelobalHedflanaboT.. perty of otben. bat macb better aalhetitlnted ilalemanl* than 
liua.ii.. laother If^ortant adnntiw*— they are higb enooizh » mythlng yel publlnhed are certainly n ( c a n a r y to prare that 
■How the bottom 10 ba made hepper-lhaped, and a Tool abore tbe» animal, .ns of any Immediate nine to American hnnei*. 
the Boot, K that th*la«plalO(pnln may be drawn Dvm them ' n-g know ornoMle. oftbe Seeca Inthl. coDolry ona Kala.nf- 
thi«wk a aMa isto tba half buahel benHlb. All gnoariw icienl lo Ja.ilfy the high qnalatlon. that ha*e appeared, or In- 
itaaaUhaT«aaalaBMifeadoatlia.ldai»aatoriiowthanam- j ^ecd Is eetabllab a price, ht^ m low, npon which anydepen- 
haref hBabeUeantatnadatanylidgiit. Tba roqoircd coatanta juce on be placed. If we are wrong, oni view, an of conrM 
nr a panaiy aar h* aMnaWd bj Ogvlkg on the probohK ,,^0 to correction.] 

■BOOBt oT groin crava, ortkaamoOBl tobrMored ataoyona Cfct(r»«.— I think I «aw In Th« CtJlTIvaTOi aome 
tfane. and then alkrVlBsUM <«bte Incbea parhoUW; or a^ ,^, ^^ ,,^, ^hnrna. Now for the bmeDt 

»rt»lnlhanaa.h«rofeBhlefc.tlnthai«poaadgra»a.j, aod ^^ , ,^ j[^t „ lu,^ n«d. «.* «en 

molUply tb- hr « Wd dlTlda by M, which will gtra th. nmn- ZSX^iVI*^^ kind, of chnm.. I «nt .nd procured on. 
ber of.bHkala.] I rf Henry Hohne. of Grafton, Vt-, and belleTe the kind he man- 

Marl M Ma>we>— I wlafc to laqnlrc into ttw merlta okctnre. cniltled lo rank lo the llr»l cla», "d very pno"™ J 
„^'a."^nni:rw«.ldltpay,o3owUonwlnterwheattha^l ^ S^^^^'ZCt^T «'''"'^"'' 
ordo«rtThaqj«myparacnf TbeaolHaMnd)-. Thl.marl «-l'i- 8fc_„_i,,here anjcnre for aheep where 
If homed w«dd Mb. good Hma. 3K.lt. mUfcir K.,, /*f. I •^■J* » 8M^i",XrtSei^r.l IhaTeloataer- 
[Mari 1. baDaOdal lo moat aoOa. To thOM already CDntalnli« ^ „,„ „^. iq ^ winler. I hare managed to atop Uielr 
aiaufacaiboB«Uii(llBe,itla,a(caane,nMleH, hnttberean Kosriiv. t>Dtlb«Tloaathairappellle.gTowpaorandd]a. Theae 
w^TbwMckNUi. lI«»ea.a.a«oerBlrele,ltli.aa.f«lap. Idoclofaddlodittoaalletalonaaiai t. >. i- 



feedlngillhl. jearal tW per Iim— the Siat I fed (abool K 
year, ago) I paid (9 for Hme qoantlty. Jomi JoBirannt. 

FeediBg aheep>— I wonld ray to O. B. of Marylahd 

(p. M) that hi. .beep oogfal to get tel on a pint of con per bad 
hay I. good, grinding theco ..-..--.- 
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THE HUMMINC}^ BIRD— ftTKft«i"wA*rl#. Lnot. 
Although flix-ntlirrapecieii of hamming birdn Inhab- 
it the ooDtinent of Nortli America. (Mango Huinming 
Bird, Jjviipuriiiii mang^ Swaiko. ; Bluck Chinned 
Humming Bird. Ti'oc/alui alcaindri, Bouiic. £ Muls. ; 
Rofons Humming Bird, Stlatphorus ni/iu, Sw. ; Brtnd- 
t^led Humming Itlrd, SeUmphDriaplatj/ctrtui, Gould. ; 
Anna Humming Bird, Alibii anna, ItRlcilBNB. j and 
Ruffed Humming Bird, Atl/ii» eetta. Keicuenb. ;) yet 
this bird is entitled to its name " the Humming Bird," 
on account of ita being the only one that is at all well 
known to most persona. The others, generBlly speak- 
ing. Inhabit the South-weetem coast of North Ameri- 
c», as well as the liotter parts of Califomia and the 
tropic r^ons of Meiico. So tliat thin diminutive 
'bird bt-iDg the mly one commonly known or seen In 
the United Statoa, certainly is entitled to the namo of 
" The Humming Bird," without any fear of confound- 
ing it with the other specie^. 

The bird before us is believed to be the smallest 
bird inliaWUng North America. Some irf the other 
species are as small, l>at none are smaller. 

" Tall In the ibbIc dttvir rot«ed ; tba reUhfn all narrow Un- 
eoolUe acale. Id Itio finnalo sIIeIiIIt ranuded and emareinul 
■ - ■ broader, Uimjih pointed. Male, nnl form — — 
.. 1 1 gorielwlth no consnlcooai 

_ _ _.; aldon of bodtereenLfli ; (all 

ODlIOrnilT brownliA tlolec Female wilGoat the red 

while :"no rafuOB ordiinnmon nn" the tall Su^lther 
■H. LengIliS.tS; wlnRl.W; Uil l,£i bill U • 

The Humming Bird airires in the Middle 
States about the last of April or the begin 
niag of Ma.y. Alter remaining tor ■ week or 
two It begins to build its nest. Tins is usual 
ly built on an old. mnesy branch, and instead 
of being built between the forks of a tnig, 
as moat aixta are, is glued on by tlio sa 
liva of the bird tit the top of the branch It 
is compoEcd of encli liclicnB as are usually 
found growing on old fences, and trnnks of 
dead trees, 4c., and inside of these, matted 
and weaved together in a wonderful manner, 
are pioces of old weeds, such as mulleins Ac- 
Inside it is lined with down from mulleins, 
and sometimea from thistles. In it are depos- 
ited two eggs, never more or Icra. They are 
pure while, and of a perfect oval shape. There 
Is no small or large end to them. They mea- 
sure 1 an inch in length, and a littc over i of 
■n inch in breadth. 

It was formerly Bupiiosed that the Humming 
Krd lived entirely on the honey which Itsnck- 
ed from the flowera. Wilson, however, prov- 
ed by dissecting quite a number, that they 
bvod on very Email insects also. Indeed the 
tatter were in most cases the main food found 
in tlii-ir slomaclis. 

Tlie Humming Bird is one of those birds 
which are univemallj beloved, and one of the 
few which have escaped the imputation of 
doing harm to agriculture. I suppoeo it was 
only on account of their being loo small to 
swallow a grain of whiat. that this happen- 
ed, for nome people are no ignorant as to sup- 
pose tliat birds do more harm than goodl 
There will bo a day, I hope, when toch vaa.j see their 
Wy. J. P. NoKRia 



APPLES FOB . STOCK. 

I wisli to set out an apple orchaid tlw 
BOO, with a view solely to feeding, bat 1 am atati 
what varieties to set out as being tho nuwt pnflyb 
for tliat purpose. Of course I want annoAl aod Jttk 
bearers, both sweet and sour, I want early, Su ^ 
winter varieties. If you will, through the Coon 
OektleuaTi, enlighten me upon this mtitler, jmH 
oblige DEi.ae H. BoBunot 

As our correspondent has not ^ven his localHy,* 
list may not be adapted to his region. Sweet qfli 
are generally preferred, but wo are not sore thitiU 
Bub-add ones are not as good. Tlte Ooldea Swetl k 
e^ccollent for early autumn, Haskell's Svreet orCbU 
Sweet for lato autumn, and Danven' Sweet ftrik 
ter. The Munson Sweet ts an excellent and T*ote 
ive autumn variety, but perhaps not compact nM|l 
for stock feeding. The Higli-Top Sweeting Is a to; 
productive early sort at the West In some kaBAi 
tliB Wing Sweeting, a very rich apple and good ktff 
er,.aCB)rd8 line crops. Very productive vrlntsiwnl 
apples, eielnsively for stock, have not received saflMsl 
attention. As a sub-arid winter apple for this pnrpog, 
nothing perhaps will excel the Baldwin. Brnij 
bearers cannot lie expected to give large crops <ni 
year. 




Tbsra ate terrible trial* from wU«h tlw ftthto torn 
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WHAT WE HAVfi 8££j)T. 

We have »een fertile fields disfigoi^ by hedge rows 
t>f briars, thistles and other noxious weeds ; u>e hate 
^een the saftie things in tiiany places along the road- 
sides in utter defiance of the law of the land as 
"Well as of the common law of self-preservation, for it 
is vain to expect exemption from damage (o our crops 
from these pests, if we allow their seed beds to flourish 
in such close proximity to them. 

We haw Been leached ashes in great quantity applied 
to the novel purpose of road making, the oWner> from 
the appearance df the neighboring fields, obviously in 
Uiasful ignorance of the fact that the same leached ashes 
mre charged with highly fertilizing properties and they 
liave a mechanical as well as a chemical action upon 
the soil most beneficiaL 

We Jiace eeen barnyards encumbered with masses of 
manure, wasting under the influence of summer rains 
mnd summer heat, which should have been applied to 
ike spring crops. 

We Jiave seen poor crops, poor cattle, bad plowing, 
flences in a condition to invite even orderly cattle to 
tresspass, and farm houses and barns in a state of di- 
lapidation not at all creditable to farmers. 

These are some of the blemishes which it has pained 
us to observe, but we are happy to say that they are ex- 
ception and not the role, and serve to show in bolder 
relief the well-fenced and well-tilled fields, where no 
noxious weed is suffered to grow ; commodious bams 
convenient sheds and jrards, good stock, and other 
agreeable objects, which may be found at the present 
time ii^most parts of the country. 

We hate seen a fanner's land impoverislied, fences 
prostrate, stock too many and deteriorated, and the 
comforts of his household few and with dlfSculty ob- 
tained. The resolution to improve called upon his in- 
diiatry to aooompUsh what his mind had conceived, and 
we have seen him slowly rise above all the evils of his 
flitiiatkm, and place himself where he now stands, upon 
an equality with his spedes, and the pride and orna- 
ment of his country. 

And now look at the man who takes pleasure in his 
pnafesskm, and whose habits are regular, quiet, order- 
ly and indnstrioiia— and what do toe see? Does he cgn- 
fine himself to the scanty su|q[d[y of manure he former- 
ly made te fertlUiing his soil, with the only inciden- 
tal aids of ekyver and i^aster? No. His inquisitive 
mind takes the whole range of what reading and re- 
flection have imparted. Ho vastly increases the oflQils 
of his barnyard — ^he makes the compost heap— he finds 
the ashes of wood and coal to be eminently serviceable 
— ^he uses swamp mod, mock, and weeds* and bone, 
poodrette and goano, and talks of acids and alkalies, 
and sets and theorises and reasons upon their qualities 
and effects with the staidoess of th& philosopher, and 
the intelligence of the man of science. We are yet in 
the infancy of fiiuining. The inquisitive mind seeking 
knowledge never returns empty ; and full as we are of 
encouragement from the past, we look with increased 
confidence to the future. 

And 100 have $een agricultural publications multiply 
and improve in character and i)atronage — and it is our 
firm conviction that they have added ten per cent. 
every year to the amount of our agricultural products. 
Well does the agricoltuial press deserve public coun- 



tenance and support. It exdtcs none of the bad pto- 
pensities Ct our natars, but it tends to lessen the wants 
and the vices of the human fiimilyi and to dififuse use- 
ful knowledge, increase industry, and promote virtue 
and happiness. It is scattering the good seed, pure 
and unmixed, free from cockle, chess or tares — the 
seed has germinated, and under the fostering care of 
the husbandman it must continue to grow and to yield 
an abundant harvest. c. N. B. 
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SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP. 

Em. Co. Qbjit.— I think I noticed in your paper a 
year or two since an article on sheep, in which the 
writer strongly argued that no man, however skillful, 
or at whatever use of means, could import a flock of 
first class English sheep and keep up the standard of 
excellence for any considerable length of time. It would 
be interesting to learn the experience of tliosc who 
have imported South-Downs and bred them in this cli- 
mate long enough to form a correct opinion. How. 
ever that may be, I am satisfied that my own flock has 
been improvwi by purchasing rams of our most suc- 
cessful breeders. I am not quite sure that it is easy to 
keep up the standard of uze, yet I remember very well 
that I saw at Holmdel, sheep bred by J. C. Taylor, that 
I thought equal to those he had imported, and about 
as large for their age. I know it is said that " meie 
size is a vulgar test of merit," yet I confess to a liking 
for respectable size, and find no difficulty in raising 
South-Downs large enough for all practical purposes ; 
sheep that weigh from 125 to 200 pounds, are largo 
enough to handle conveniently at shearing time. It is 
not hard to raise sheep that will dress 20 or 29 pounds 
per quarter of superior mutton. There are now people 
who will pay an extra price for good South-Down mut- 
ton, (I write from a little experience in this matter,) 
and I believe there will be more as soon as the breeders 
of these sheep come into market with a sufficient num- 
ber for them to be more generally known. If those 
who have once tasted the sirloin of a well fatted Devon 
are convinced that good beef is not dependent on siae, 
I am just as confident that those who are fond of good 
mutton will find the'"ne plus ultra" in a saddle of 
South Down. These sheep are emphatically the sheep 
for most of our New-England States. I have repeat- 
edly raised as many as 1^ lambs to each breeding ewe 
in a flock of 50 or 60. I usually shear about 4 pounds 
per head of washed wool, sometimes 4^ pounds, and 
this from a flock composed of a large proportion of 
ewes. I find no difficulty in selling it at about the 
common rates for merino and mixed Brighton sheep's 
wool, and sold this year for 75 cents. When wool is 
75 cents and mutton a shilling per pound there are 
many who are quite interested in sheep husbandry. I 
always liked to keep sheep ; from a boy I have been 
accustomed to their care, and as a man I love to feed 
my flock of ewes, liandsome, quiet and orderly ; in a 
region of stone walls they give me but little trouble, 
some profit, and much pleasure ; " they know my voice 
and follow me," and If in farm stock I have any 
hobby, it is SauthrDtncn theep. 

Newport, R. I. THOS. D. BUFITUM. 

• ♦-• 

Society is a strong solution of books. It draws the 
virtue out of what is best worth reading, as hot water 
draws the strength of tea leavea 
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Guide to tlia Flower Garden for 1864. 

MtHKW OITILOOUB IHD rLOBALeDIDIkinvpaMUKd 
lac nonl Tnusm nf Um vorW, wUh ruu. uh) plala dirHtioiu tbr 
SOWING 8BBD, TBANSFUNTING ft OENKKAL CULTUKE. 
Abs > LIH of ObskB aHxIi for tba 

Vegetable Oaarden, 



In^udDDeiirimiUdoauHsruTiiif U» DOUBLaxINHIt. » 



Floweriag Plants, &o., in Vftiif 



HT dDAmTO PACIWK 

AGRICULTURir"Hi5B™ijLTM 

AND RUHAL ECONOMY 

At M Oml* >« ungn. PHulili la idTwica -■-■ 

PASOHALL MOKBIi, UUtMl 
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8be Cttltivatar & CiraatrH tBratUnan. 

coHoiarrRA TED FARuraa. 

Our nadera mte familiar with the aj^mnenta which 
h>Te appeared in our eolnmiiB duriag tlM past two or 
three feam, i^tive to tlie comparative adTaatageaof 
large and small brna. The tcaolt maj be InieSy 
nunmed up bj aajiug that a bim ia too large (if onlj 
twenty aeret,) when then li not enough sorplue capi- 
tal to give It the very beat management ; and not too 
large, even if con taining a thonaand acres, if die owner ia 
Able to twee m&iimmii crops, and to conduct every part 
BB well as the mnet perfect small ftim. The prevalent 
error ia the attempt to spread over much land with 
little BMmaB. If evet? one could be satieBed that he 
may be an exteiulve fanner on but a few actea, there 
would be 1(«b running in debt for land, and lem im- 
perfect, weedy and Haperfieial cultivation. 

Tlieie are several advantages in nlslng heavy crops 
on a Umitedamoantof land, and several diwdvantagea 
In raiaing the same amoont OD a more extended area. 
It ia eaiier to retain eighty bushels of com from an 
acre of the beet land, than tlie same amount from four 
acres <3t poor and badly cultivated ground — the plow- 
ing and general managonent of the good land being 
abont as easy per acre am the other, or only one-burth 
the expense per bnsheL The distanoe of drawing ma- 
■nre, drawing in crops, driving cattle to pasture, sod 
vveiy other operation, are mneh lessened on the small 
and well managed Eum. On the whole. It is much 
Htote economical to bny land at double price that will 
prodoee double cropa; or better to expend aamnch 
menu as the cost of tlie land in onder^draining and 
manuring. If, as frequently hai^tens, the prodnetlve 
power <d tbs mM may be doubled. 

Farmers are <rftan Dot aware of the amount which 
« moderate Ihim m«0' be made to yield in the best 
eoDdltlon and onder the beat management. We pro- 
pas tlMssfoRi, to taka as an example fiA^ aaes, allot 



it to different crops, sssign to each an acreable pro- 
duct, not greater than the average amount obtained 
by the best farmers, and thus show vrliat may be the 

While the average com crop is not over 40 bushels, 
there are many who obtain seventy and upwards as a 
yearly average. While wheat usually yields only 
fifteen or twenty bushels, such good brmers as John 
Johnston have obtained an avenige of thirty <« more. 
While tnany landowners cut scareely a ton of hay per 
acre, such men as Mi^or Dickinson raise an average of 
three tons. If the hay crop ia tripled, the amoont oi 
pasturage will be increased in like proportion. Many 
cultivatora who attempt to raise carrots and other 
roots, often &il by planting late or on hard and cloddy 
ground, or by neglcctiog weeds, and when they succeed 
get only two or three hundred bushels per acre ; othera, 
by a good previoos preparation and by [wc^ter culti- 
vation, confidently rely on at least eight handled 
bushels per acre. , 

Now having premised these admitted fscts, let m 
see what the fifty acres may be made to yield : 

10 erm mcsdow, » tOM (MO 

10 to. pulDK, IS caUJeflTeniDDlhi, Hj taper moBtb, UO 

10 do. wheil, 80bn«heliper«cre, 4G0 

10 da. com, TObaabeKlincenli, fodderfSperacra.. HS 

1 do. coniroddarlDdrU1a.Bveloiupcricre m 

S do. carroU. HMbnitaeltp^icn, iScenLeperbnabei, MO 

1 lo* mta bagaa. SOO bnibela. 18 ccdU per buabcl. W 

Bacnawinter«ppl«,lU0tHiih.peTacre.3Gc[a.per bDih., IBD 

Several other crops could have been added, giving 
greater variety, Init the above will answer as a speci- 
men of what may be raised. The market values of 
the products will vary with localities, as well as with 
the mode of maiketing ; for example, the com as fad 
to iihIt">Iw by some farmers, would yield a lees valne, 
while with othen the value would be condderably in- 
creased, as, for example, by the mode of manulacttir. 
ing pork described by N, G. Morgan in the lUustrated 
Annual Begitter fiw the present year, by which he 
uniformly obtains a dollar a bushel when pork sella at 
five cents per pound. The improved condiUon of do. 
meetie anfanals, the increase in the richness of milk 
and butter, Ac,, caused by feeding carrots in oonneo- 
tion with dry fodder, would doutitlees give more value 
these roots than stated above. Only five borfiels 
r tree are estimated fromi the apfde orchard, a mneh 
smaller amonnt than the average of the most piodnc- 
tive aorta under the best management. The crop of 
ts is huge, but a larger yield has been obtained 
1 inverted, rich clover sod, manured well the pre- 
vioo* autumn, [Jowed early the following spring, in 
eonnectlon vrith aDbaoUing, and started a fottuii^t b» 
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fore cmnmoD corn planting. On thp wliole, we tliinh 
It will bo Hsfp lo egliniatc a product oS #2,000 for the 
Gfty axKf, urnuigot) it> xuch a niixtil conrxc aa vould 
be adaptBl to h gnod rotation. Ab already premised, 
tba land niusl be in tlie Tcrj bust condition to atcum' 
pllsh tbis icBoIt — well andeT-drnined, full of VL-gotable 
■natter from the tooCh of ptGTious cropn, wotl mpplicd 
with the manure from the atiimala which bucIi crops 
Woald BuBtaln, und the nliole andor energotic and sea- 
Mnable management. It is obTimii that the nelt 
profita of such a farm wonld be maeh grralet tlian 
ftom the damp anionnt of crops raised, bh <h cranioonlr 
the case, on 200 acre* ; those who have been accna- 
tomed In such prodocta aa tho latter, ivill, of cuurco, 
be inrrednloua aa to the amount which may thus be 
ohlaincd. hut oa btfbre atated, the thing haalcen al- 
l'«ad]' donp, and exceeded in numerouB inatanreB. 

And jifl, there are many landowners Id the taoat 
Ifertilo dirtrictB, who woold be quite unwilling 
pent up on a Gfly-acrc farm ; forgutting that they 
could clear more than a lUouMind dollara every year 
from its surtkco. We know a small fanner, who 
cupiea only eleven acres, and yet sells froni it a yearly 
Average of ^00, besides the amount consumed by hia 
Bmall family. One year he boM ^00 worth ; this is 
larger amount tlun we have indicated in tho preced- 
ing estimate. 

A lai^e fnrm has some tmpoitant advantages 
nnall noe, especially in tho iacilitice for nsing cipen- 
live fami machinery. But what we wiah particularly 
to urge, is to farm as extensively as poesibli 
given number of acres occupied by tho own 
example, he would be the more extensive farmer who 
should raise $4,000 from 100 acres, than he who should 
raise f3,000 from 300 acrca. The" former Is the kind 
of large farming wo wish to see introduced, 
the owuer [iopwbbcs a domain of a thousand acres and 
upwards. It has many advantages; among which 
are, the lesa amount of travelling to go from one Geld 
lo another; the shorter 'distance passed by teams in 
manuring, plowing, and drawing in crops ; the eou- 
pBjBtive ease with which such a farm may be super- 
intended, and, consequently, thu greater jwrfection of 
that superintendence ; and lastly, and by no means 
the least, tlic increased compaclness of neighborhoods, 
TJrtnally shortening public hlghwaj-s, and bringJngall 
■Darhets nearer to hand ; for If the crop* of a large 
region of conntry arc doubled, the villages and towns, 
and all the faeilitii.'a connected with tliem, will alao bo 
doubled, or In speak otherwise, all these facilities and 
(onveniencfs will be brought within onebalf tho dis- 
tance to every farmer. 



SOME HINTB ABO UT FENCES. 

It has been justly olw-n-fd that " a good fenro is a 
de-fence, and a bad one an offence." Thia will apply 
especially to line fences between neighbors whoae ani- 
mals often got their owners into serioua trouble, and 
*-he ownem themselvee frequently contend lliat the 
Janoe is three inches too far on one side or ax inches 
«w much on the other. While thus so scrnpnlonaly 
in quantity, both of them allow whole acres 

n to waste for wa 

1 by thistles, mutl< 



width of elder-boshes and Detile«. This, aa (be bif 
said, is "straining at a gate and rwalltrwing a ■» 
mill." One thing Is certain, bowoTer, that all famn 
should have theli boondary lines woU undcrstooi 
The lines shoold be accurately run md agreed apoi 
by both parties; locust nr cedat Kakee drivini iato 
crow-bar lioles.and piles of stones placed around thai 
at every elevation of gronnd, so that Ifaa wlxila Bw 
may be distinctly marked oat. Then lot tba paitis 
build a fence that orderly animals will never leq) N 
throw down. One of the best for this purpose i> s 
stnaig, high, board fence, made of stoat pasta, eBp((d 
j i -j j^ on boards nailed on each nde of the pcsti U 
Svi \ the top, as sliown in ctDSs«iitrtiim in the aiutfi- 
r?;? I ed figure. If either of tho parties have any 
y/j unruly animalB. they shoold be stall-fatt«d, if 
J ^t cattle, and sold to the butcher, or kept cqt- 
I Btantiy stabled, if horses. So much for Uxe 

It has been estimated that the farm feont 
c^ tlie whole Union luve cost 1-500,000,000, and tint 
in the Btate of New- York aluoe, the ^g-zag feiKei w 
commonly built, occupy at lenat 300.000 actes of cni- 
tivated land. It Is a matter of some tittle impoi- 
tance. tikerefbre, not to build any more than ia Dcct» 
sory. Many farmers cut tbeir farma into ten-acie 
fielda, wlken fifleen or twenty-acres lots would answer 
evety practicable purpose. The practice of tsaia- 
draining, so as to render the whole farm capable of 
being cttltivatod alike, would rednc? the nece«ly 
for many subdivisions. There are very few ooutws 
of Totalioa rvqniring more than five or aix Seldi, aod 
no plucu of 150 acres should, as a general mie, have 
leas than twenty-fivoor thirty-acre Gelda. Thia would 
save much inconvenience in plowing, as well as tave 
much land : bnl a ntore important advantage is in 
bringing a large siufaec under tlie plow which w<,uld 
otbcrwiae grow up to tiriaiB and buibea. Nottung ap- 
pears worse on a farm, and nntlilng ts really worse 
Than to make tbe borders of leaces the receptacle </ 
irytbingfoul and onsightly.auch aa heaps of atones 
pile* of bmah, tom-up weeds, &c, which enooutaga 
tho growth of burdocks, elders, and other weeds and 
husliea. Every feitco should, therefore, be perfectly 
raight, so that tbe plow may pasa near it, and tba 
wlxde be kept neat and clean ; or else, if crooked, It 
ahould be portable, so as to be ocosionally removed a 
> one way or the other, and thus admit tba 
cultivation of the whole surface. We have known 
several years lo be spent before the roots of weeds and 
bnshes could be entirely cleared from laud where old 
fences bad stood. 

Before closing these remarks, we may aa JreS make 

a few practical suggesliona. eiuted to this soson of 

tho year. First, select a mild day, and adjust all your 

line fences with your neighbors, if not alre*dy done ; 

not be very particular to get the last iiicb, hot 

rather sliow a spirit of liberality, and make up the 

"■■"■ by draining that swale and clearing out 

those acres of worthier bushes and weeds. Also, do 

crowd on the public highway. Secondly, examine 

all your fences and see if they are m perfect repair ; 

and draw boards or rails as the case may require, for 

Irainage, or to Ire con. any deficiency. Tliirdly, take a basket of lu^la in one 

jnhnswort. Ac, and the hand and a hammer in tho other, and pa^ng along 

iNireH, i-v h.1f . yiJ in I evcij board /buco, j-Jl cvarv part that is locae oi ap. 
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petn likelj to become looee. A weU-iii«de and well- 
kept poet and board fence will last some twenty 
yean or more without moch attention, and after it 
begins to give way it may be strengthened for sev- 
eral additional years by nailing vertical boards or 
ftudng on tke boards against each poet. 



• ♦• 



COOKING F OOD F OR CATTLE. 

Messbs. Lutheb Tucker & Son— Having been re- 
peatedly called upon for information in relation to the 
system adopted on my farm, of cooking food for neat 
stock, I propose giving a detailed description of my 
steaming apparatus and its operation, to be followed 
by a statement of my mode of feeding, with the re- 
sults obtained. I shall also add such testimony from 
other feeders of steamed food, as I am able at short 
notice to gather, trusting that what I may write will 
call out fully the views of those persons who have had 
more experience, and have made critical experiments 
with this mode of preparing provender. 

At this time of extreme prices, with hay at twenty- 
two to twenty-five dollars per ton ; com at one dollar 
and forty cents, and oats at eighty-five cents per bush- 
el, the present prices in this locality, every species of 
provender should be made to yield of its nourishing 
qualities all that is posnble. If the application of 
steam will tend to this result, and we can feed from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent more stock with than 
without it, certainly it is desirable that its merits 
should be generally known. 

I commenced as early ss the winter of 1858, to cut 
up all the long provender intended as food for my cat- 
tle, my stock at this time consisting of thirty cows and 
heifers, three pcdrs of oxen, and ten or more yearlings 
or calves. 

My practice was to fill two large feed boxes, one with 
Engli^ hay, the other with cornstalks and straw chop- 
ped ; this was wet-with cold water, and a small quan- 
tity Of wheat bran, or com and cob meal, added. 
Tl^ was regularly done after one feeding, preparatory 
for the next, giving all the time possible for the water 
to be absorbed by the mass ; at this time I adopt- 
ed the practice, from which I have never had occasion 
to vary, of feeding but three times a day. I became 
so well satisfied of the economy of cutting and wet- 
ting feed, that the following winter I decided to use 
hot instead of cold water. Two large ketUes already 
set in the hog-house, but a short distance from the 
bams, enabled me to do this with little inconvenience; 
the food in the boxes, after the application of the hot 
water being closely covered, underwent a sort of 
steaming process, which rendered it very palatable to 
the cattle. 

I had the previous season increased my herd by the 
purchase of twenty-five animals ; these, in addition to 
my previous stocli, gave me about seventy head to 
winter ; with a much smaller herd I had been obliged 
to purchase largely of provender, in addition to my 
own crops, and expected of course, that the keeping of 
an additional number would be attended with propor- 
tionally greater expense. To my astonishment, how- 
ever, the hot water and cutting system enabled me to 
winter the stock with less expenditure for provender 
thanever befofe. To be sure my farm was yearly in- 
cisaiiag la fyttiHtj and productiveness^ and a due por- 



tion of the credit must be attributed to that ; a fair 

sliare remained for the new mode of feeding, however, 

which dedded me to put a steaming apparatus into 
my bams. 

In the fall of 1860, after consultation with Mr. Wm. 
Hmie of Springfield, Mass., to whom belongs the 
credit of having first successfully introduced the prac- 
tice of steaming food for neat stock, in New-England 
at least, I put in my present steam works, and feeling 
satisfied that they would prove a good investment, I 
had the work thoroughly done. They are now being 
used for the fourth season. The whole expense, in- 
cluding a large chimney thirty feet in height, standing 
outside and independent of the bams, was $800. Thus 
&r the repairs have not cost me $10. 

In the bam cellar is placed an upright tubular boiler 
about 8 feet in diameter, with flues some 4 feet in 
length. It is inclosed with brick, which serves to re- 
tain the heat and make a saving of fuel. The flue 
from the boiler furnace passes under ground to the 
chimney. The boiler room is enclosed with a brick 
wall, and the ceiling is covered with old tin roofing. 
The fuel used is anthracite coal, and the risk from fire 
was conmdered so slight that the insurance premium 
was not increased when the works were put in. A 
safety valve was attached to the boiler, the pipe convey- 
ing the steam (1^ inch in diameter) passes through the 
floor above, where it branches, leading to a steam box or 
tank in each of two bams which connect at the comers ; 
drop pipes, to which are attached flexible hose, are 
I^ced near each tank ; these can be introduced into 
barrels with closely fitting tops, in which may be cook- 
ed roots and meal for hogs or other animals ; one of 
them is in constant use for steaming oats for calves. 
The supply of steam, which is conveyed to the bottom 
of the tanks, is regulated by valves in the pipes which 
pass around on the inner side of the tank about three 
inches from the bottom ; two other pipes run across ; 
the outer ones are perforated on the inner side with 
holes of about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
with a space of 4 inches between them ; the cross pipes 
have holes on each side. By this plan all the food gets 
the full benefit of the steam. There are two objects in 
keeping the pipes away from the bottom of the tank, 
viz., to prevent the water, which is sometimes two or 
more inches deep, from overflowing them, and for the 
more convenient removal of meal and other matter 
collecting under and around the pipes. 

The tanks, about 6 by 8 feet in size, and 4^ feet high, 
are made of matched chestnut plank, 2 inches in thick- 
ness, and are placed in the bams so that the top is 
level with the scafibld, while the bottom is some three 
feet from the main floor. A door in the side, 2^ feet 
square, is opened when the steamed food is to be re- 
moved, when a feed box on wheels is brought close to 
the tank, and enough feed is drawn out after one meal 
so serve for the next, giving time .for the hot proven- 
der to become sufficientiy cool for the cattle to eat. 

When a tank is to be filled, the door at the side is 
placed in position (not being on hinges) and securely 
&stened by wedges driven behind bars of wood which 
pass across on the outer side of the door ; this is necessa- 
ry to prevent the escape of steam through the cracks. 
Two-thirds of the top of the tank is hung on hinges, 
and turns up like a trapdoor ; through this opening 
the material to be steamed is introduced. 
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About 25 bushels of chopped straw, oornstalks or 

such provender as Ss proposed to steam, is first placed 

in the tank. This is thoroughly wet down with water 

drawn through a gutta percha hose from large casks 

located above the level of the tanks, and which receive 

their supply from the aqueduct. Some bran or meal is 

next scattered over the food, all of which is well forked 

over, in order that it may be thoroughly mixed ; more 

is added, which undergoes the same treatment, until 

the tank, holding about 100 bushels, is closely packed ; 

the upper door is then closed and wedged by long 

pieces of board fitting between it and a beam overhead. 

The fire is next made under the boiler, and by the 

time that the second tank is filled, the steam is up, 

and the valves are opened. Tlie fire is kept up about 

six hours for cornstalks, while four answers for hay 

and straw. The fuel used being hard coal, no danger 

is feared from fire ; and through the winter it is our 

custom to make up a good fire four evenings in the 

week, which is as often as we steam, and leave the 

barns for the night, which in the morning are found 

comfortably warm, and the tanks filled with steaming 

hot food, sending out an aroma as from newly baked 
brown bread. 

In preparing the provender for the tanks the corn- 
stalks and straw are chopped in lengths of about three- 
quarters of an inch, in a " Daniel's cutter," driven by 
two horses in a tread mill. The machine works well, 
and is capable of cutting enough in eight hours to last 
seventy-five head of cattle a week. The hay is cut in 
lengths of about three inches on the high scaffold, in 

an " Eagle cutter," the chopped food falling directly 
into the tank. 

It is essential that the provender be thoroughly wet 
before cooking, for, contrary to what would seem a 
natural supposition, dry food becomes more dry by 
steaming. 

From the time that my steam works were first put 
in, I have not failed to keep them in constant use 
through the foddering season until this winter, when, 
having an imusual supply of good hay and rowen, 
with a small amount of coarse provender, I decided to 
dispense with their use for a time ; for the past few 
weeks, however, I have been steaming as usual ; and 
where it was estimated that one ton of good hay, val- 
ued at twenty dollars, was daily fed, in a dry state, 
to my stock of caitle, numbering one hundred and fif- 
teen head, we are now feeding but a small portion of 
that weight or value of provender ; the cooked food 
being principally com stover. 

Once during the winter of 1860-61 the provender 
required to fill my steam tanks was carefully weighed, 
an account was kept of the number of meals made, 
when cooked, for the different classes of cattle. By 
this course I was enabled to estimate, with a reasona- 
ble degree of accuracy, the amount of food in pounds 
consumed by each animal ; also the value of the same 
estimated at the prices then current. I endeavored to 
be liberal in my computation, as the experiment was 
made for my own satisfaction. To my dry cows, 
young stock and oxen not working, I fed at the time 
of the trial, stalks from field com, cut up at the roots, 
chopped fine by horse-power, and steamed with clover 
hay and a little corn and cob meal, using three quar- 
ters in quantity of stalks and barely one quarter of 
dover hay. I valued the latter at fourteen dollars per 



ton, com stover at seven dollars, mad «om 
meal at one cent the pound. To the milch cmw ; 
working oxen, the piavender eonsisted of eqoal 
tities of English and dover hay, with eob meid ; Urn 
cooked food was fed out with the fii^k>wiB^ RMlti & 

Heifers and bulls eoming two yearv of age ikm lok 
lowing spring, consumed on the average each daj, 10 
20.100 pounds of stalks and hay,, and 80,100 poiuidt 
of com and cob meal, costing 6 5.100 cents foretA 
Dry cows, 17 pounds of the same pveparatioii, and 1 
38.100 pounds of cob meal, cost 8 T7.100 cents. Qua 
not working, 20 40.100 pounds of stalks and bay, witb 
1 60.100 pounds oi meal, cost 10 50.100 centsw Ctm* 
m milk had 17 50.100 pounds o[ hay without staOi; 
4 60.100 pounds oob meal, cost 16 85.100 centSw Ox- 
en averaged, with three and four years oMi steers all 
at work, 21 pounds of hay with 4 70.100 poonds cob 
meal, cost 19 40.100 cents. CbWes, coming one in the 
spring, received 7 50.100 pounds of hay, 80.100 pomds 
of cob meal, value 6 5.100 cents — add for oats and dl 
meal 50.100 cents, cost per day 6 55.100 cents. 

There should be added to the expense of keeping 

each animal 1 75.100 cents^ being the cost of steaming, 

allowing for the labor of one man eighty cents per 

day, coal twenty cents, depreciation and interest on 

steaming works, twenty per cent, on three hmdied 

dollars, which equals thirty-three cents a day, allow* 
ing the works to be in use one half the year. 

At the present time, the value of the provender in the 
foregoing experiment would be increased mateiially, 
but the comparative cost of steamed to dry food woald 
be the same as when the computation was made, ex* 
cepting that it might be proper to add forty cents per 
day to the wages of the man, and ten cents for in- 
creased cost of fuel. It will be noticed that the cost 
of keeping the animals fed on steamed hay is oondd- 
erable, though much less than with dry fodder, the 
great and peculiar advantages of steaming "being seen 
in the small expense of food for the dry oows and 
young stock. For myself, having a great deal cf good 
hay, with very little of a coarser character, I cannot 
derive all that benefit from, the application of steam, 
that will be found to result from its use on a lurm 
where much coarse provender is raised, and I am well 
satisfied that no farmer who has much of such pio» 
ducts can afibrd to be without steaming conveniences. 
These may be constructed in extent and value corres> 
ponding with the means of the farmer and the amoant 
of stock he keeps. A«8et kettle in the bam, cellar or 
shed, with a tight cover of wood, and a pipe of the 
same material, conveying the steam to a box or hogs- 
head in the bam, could not cost over ten dollars, and 
would answer a good purpose for a few animals. 
This arrangement might be adopted by way of trial, 
by one who would look for the profits of the system 
described, but who might be sceptical as to the results. 

I think well of cooking all food for cattle, not ex- 
cepting good hay. Still the chief benefit arises from 
steaming the coarser products of the farm, or what is 
often considered as no more than refuse ; the stalks of 
com for instance, instead of being wasted as proven- 
der, and a nuisance in the manure heap, may be ren- 
dered a usefal and nutritious article of food, and if 
prr.perly treated, will be entirely oonlmmed by the 
stodL. Rye or wheat straw and the coarsest kinds of 
swamp hay can be made to oontxibute to the snste- 
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nance of animals^ in a manner (surprising to those 
'who are unacquainted with the improvement made 
\>j steaming them. I consider com stalks, when 
cooked, worth as moch as good hay, dry, and more 
than rank herds-grass, which, by the way, is one of 
the articles mnch improved by steaming. 

My own opinion is that the stalks from an , acre of 
land where com is grown for the grain, are worth 
more to the fiu-mer than the English hay that can be 
^rown on an acre in the same average state of fertUi> 
ty, and I should prefer, for the production of milk, 
that my cows should receive daily ten pounds of 
stalks and five of good hay, steamed, rather than fif- 
teen pounds of good hay in a dry state. 

It seems to be generaUy understood that it is not 
an object to steam roots. I think if they could be 
mixed with the dry provender before steaming, that the 
juices which they part with might be absorbed. It 
would be good economy to cook them, but if they are 
to be cooked by themselves, and their juices wasted, 
it would doubtless be better to feed them in a raw 
state. 

Lest it may be supposed that I am alone in enter- 
taining so high an opinion of cooking food for cattle, 
I will extract a few sentences from letters lately re- 
ceived from gentlemen who have pursued the same 
course of management. Mr. BmNm of Springfield, 
Mass., to whom I have alluded as a pioneer in this 
mode of feeding, and who keeps from forty to sixty 
cows, says : 

'■* I began to steam in 1858, previously weighing the 
fodder that was fed to my cows ; the consumption was 
from twenty to twenty-four pounds per h^Eid a day. 
After my steaming arrangements were perfected, 
weighed again, when the consumption was less than 
nine pounds. The same quantity of meal and roots 
was given in both cases. I think I have never, from 
tliat time until the present, fed to exceed ten pounds 
of fodder per day to a cow, and (me-half of that is 
either corn-stover or straw." 

He adds: **If deprived of my steaming arrange- 
ments, I should be obliged to dispose of one-half of 
my stock, and I am now keeping double the number 
of cattle of any of my neighbors, some of whom cut 
even more hay than myself." 

Mr. B. says : " The first year of my steaming, my 
tank held but one day's supply of feed, and being un- 
willing to steam on Sundays, the cows were fS ou 
that day with good hay and an increased quantity of 
meaL The invariable result was th^lalling off* in the 
yield of milk of nearly a quart to a cow, and it took a 
day or two of steamed food to bring them back to the 
old flow. This was the weekly experience, and before 
the next winter I enlarged my st^mi tank so that it 
would hold a two day*s supply of food. The result 
was a uniform daily flow of milk." 

Dr. Qeo. B. Lobing of Salem, Mass., who has a herd 
of sixty cows, writes : 

" For dairy purposes I consider no food moro useful 
than corn-fodder, cut fine in a hay-cutter, mixed with 
shorts, water, and a very little meal, and cooked by 
steam, and at the present prices of hay it is the most 
economical mode of feeding for the winter. I would 
rather have a ton of oom-fodder, with a ffiven amount 
of meal and shorts, properly prepared by steam, for 
the puxpose of &ttening or of making milk, than a 
ton of English hay fed £7, with the same amount of 
meal and shorta. 

'* For coarse fodder then, com-fodder, straw, coaise, 
late cat herds grus, ^e grass, and such articles of food, 
I consider steaming mvaluable, and it should be re- 



membered that it is fodder like this which can be 
raised most easily, and in greatest abundance. It Ms 
hitherto constituted tlie r^v^e of the fiirm. It may be 
converted into the best of food, while the hay-mow re- 
mains untouched and waiting for transportation to 
market." 

Mr. H. S. Collins of Collinsville, Conn., writes : 

" I commenced steaming food for cattle in the win- 
ter of 1850-7, and succeeded so well as to induce me 
to enlarge my building and incur considerable expense 
in boiler, engine and machinery, which I have kept in 
use until this time, and I expect rather to enlarge and 
perfect than to give up steaming. I find steaming food 
profitable for the following reasons : It increases 
and sustains the flow of milk throughout the winter 
months, which, to one selling milk, is a great desidera- 
tum. I have kept (on steamed food) native cows coming 
in in November and December, through the winter 
with a loss of only 8 or 4 quarts from their first flush, and 
some of my Ayrshires have done even better, one of 
them going through the entire winter without any di- 
minution of milk whatever. 

" I am also enabled to use cornstalks and straw, 
which cost me about one-half as much as hay, leaving 
a saving of one-half to pay for labor, fuel, interest, &c." 

I have much more most interesting and valuable 
matter contributed by the gentlemen from whom I 
have quoted, but this article is already very long, and 
I leave the subject to the candid consideration of in- 
telligent farmers. HenrtH. Peters. 

Southboro, Maas. 

• • • 

A Preservative Preparation for Leather. 

If some down-easter would invent, publish or manu- 
facture and famish the California trade with some cheap 
chemical or other preparation, which, when applied to 
shoes or other kinds of leather, would protect and pre- 
serve them from the action of alkaline substances, which 
so generally abound through this vast region of mineral, 
agricultural and grazing country, he would confer a 
favor upon the public in general, and might secure a 
competence and even a fortune for himself. 

These alkaline substances are composed of saleratns^ 
salt, soda, potash, &c Oil and grease, when ia contact 
with these alkalincs, undergo a chemical change, and 
the leather, which contains it^, also becomes rotten and 
worthless in a very short time. 

Hair oil and ** soap-lock gentlemen " are of no account 
here. The earth and air is impregnated with alkaline 
dust. California wools are generally more dry, being 
of less weight in consequence of the chemical action on 
the oil in the fleece. 

El Teion, CaUfomla. 8. W. JEWETT. 

• • • 

How to Make Grood Batter from Frozen Cream. 

Before churning, put the cream into a tin vessel and 
put it over a kettle of boiling water. Bring the cream 
to a scalding heat Let it gradually cool to a tempe- 
rature of 6O0 ; then chum. 

• If you want a rich yellow color, finely grate two 
common sized carrots to a gallon of cream. Put a lit- 
tle water to the pulp, thoroughly extract the juice, and 
put this into the cream and chum. mrb. c. g. t. 

The Coantry Gentleman*— I never fail to let my 

neighbors know that I take what I suppose to be the 

best agricultural paper published in the United States. 

I fhjquently allude to some extra article in your paper, 

which I would not miss of seeing for the price I pay for 

the whole year. I suppose there are various reasons 
why they do not take an agricultural paper, the most 
prominent of which is, they are penny- wise and pound- 
toollsh. Nate. P. Atkinbov. 
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THE IMPHE E SU GAR CANE. 

Hi Sitccensful Cidturt in New- York—Sprouting the 8eed-^ 
HarveMing — Expremng^ Boiling trnd Clarifying the Sy- 
rup—I^rvduct per Acre, 

We have tried the sugar cane. It has proved a 
Buocess, making a syrup equal to sagar for nearly all 
culinary purpoeea. In times like these, when high 
prices for all the necessaries of life rule the day, it be- 
hooves each one to look about, and see If possible 
wherein he may retrench his expenses. Sugar has 
become one of the necessaries of life — sugar is high. 
Time was long ago when " real boughten sugar " was 
only ustKl for special occasions. Now however, the 
case is altered ; scarcely a meal is ser\'ed up through- 
out our whole land, among rich or poor, without sugar 
entering as a component part. Now each farmer can 
raise his own sugar as eanly as ho can raise an equal 
breadth of com or potatoes, and with a profit of at 
least three times as great. The variety raised here 
was the Imphee. The Sorgho was tried here several 
years since — also last season, with not very favorable 
results. Tlie Imphee is rather a smaller variety, al- 
though far richer in saccharine juices. Mr. G. W. 
Dickerson, who has a mill here, experimented with 
the two kinds. A load of the Sorgho gave but one- 
half the quantity of syrup as was obtained from an 
equal quantity of the other variety. A great draw- 
back upon cane planting here, has been its tardiness 
in germinating ; consequently its lateness in ri)x.>ning, 
and liability to hard freezes before ri^x^ning sufficiently 
to cut up. Sugar cane need not however be jxjrfectly 
ripe to make syrup, although the more fully the cane 
Is matured the better the quality and greater the 
quantity. Now to cause the cane seed to germinate 
and grow quickly, procure the seed a week or so be- 
fore wishing to plant, and sow it sometliing as you 
would onion seed. Place the seed, with about an equal 
quantity of plaster, in a small bag and immerse it in 
boiling water, allowing it to remain five or ten minutes ; 
then place the bag by a stove or in some warm locali- 
ty, allowing it to remain until the sprouts are from 
one-half to an inch in length. This will occur in from 
one to two weeks. No inconvenience will be occasioned 
by the sprouts when planting, as they are of a tough 
leathery texture, not easily broken. The young plants, 
when the seed is treated in this manner, will ap))ear 
above ground in fnnn three to six days, when, planted 
without germinating, about four times as long. A 
friend informed me to-day that his cane seeil planted 
dry, was three weeks in coming up. The advantage 
in germinating the seed is obvious. Tlie ])lant, when 

it first api)ear8, is very small, much resembling some 
grasses. 
If intending to plant, procure seed in time to liavc 

it sprouted about the midddle of May. S«*hM,*t a juece 

of ground which would g^ve a good yield of corn, the 

richer the better. Plow and prepare the same as for 

corn. Mark but one way, having the n)ws thn'e and 

a half feet apart. Drop the seed in hills about eighteen 

or twenty inches apart, and cover not very deeply. As 

soon as it is two or three inches in height, go through 

it with a cultivator, and dress out nicely with the 

hoo. From this time until stripping of the leaves, 

give it the same care as you would com. Care should 

l^e taken at the first hoeing, as much depends upon 

giving it a good start. Suckers will start up about 



each plant ; these should be broken otT if yoa 

raise an extra quality of cano. 

The leaves are stripped off very expedStiaadj wHk 

a common hay-fork, by striking the tine* of tiw M 

quickly from the top of the cane downwaitL Wki 

cut up and the tops cut off, your cane is mdy ftr As 

miH. A quick way of taking off tbe tops Is lokja 

large heap of the cane with ends overlapping^ s pto 

of plank, when a few blows with an axe will do III 

work. 
The mill used here was one of Hedges', made h 

Ohio, the cost of which is about $80. Sach a niB 

answers for a score or more of farmers. The appt- 

ratus used for making the syrap was^ in lien of a M> 

ter one, two wooden vats bottomed with sheet-iroa, 

the same as used in making maple syrop. The owner 

of the mill intends next season to get an evaporator. 

The mode of reducing the green rank jnioe of the 
cano as it comes from the mill, to a good palatalde 
syrup is as follows : Fill the vats abont two-tfalrds 
full. As soon as it fairiy boils, begin skinnning off the 
sediment which rises to the top ; continue this at in- 
tervals as long as it rises. The flavor of the sjrmp 
much depends upon this process. When about tiie 
proper consistency for use, to cleanse it, for 15 galloiifl 
take one quart of sweet milk and one table spoonfiBl 
of saleratus, dissolved in water ; cool the qrmp and 
pour in ; this causes all particles of cane and other 
matter to rise to the surface. This should be skimmed 
off as quickly as possible. When a proper thfcknen 
is attained, and tlte s>Tup cooled, it is ready for use. 

By following the above directions any fanner may 
produce an article which will supplant sugar to a great 
extent in his culinary department. When nsed in 
making cake, cofiee, preserves and sanoes^ it can hardly 
be disting^shed from the best of sugar. When first 
made it has, to some, a rather disagreeable taste ; this 
soon leaves it however. 

I have seen it stated in several papers that it was 

impossible to ripen seed here at the North. Tliat idea 

however has been proved false, for we liave a large 

quantity of fiilly ripened seed. I am eonfident that 

any person by sprouting his seed and planthig eariy, 

can ripen his seed every year. The yield here per 

acre was from 1^ to 180 gallons. K A. KiNO. 

King's Ferry, Caynira Co., N. Y. 

INDIAN CORN AS A FODDER CROP. 

Messrs. Editors — On page 13, current vrf. Co. 
Gent., your corresimndent, Wm. J. Pettee. makes a 
suggestion in regard to raising com for fodder. If it 
is in order, I should like to offer an amendment to the 
suggestion. He sugg^ts tliat it might be " grown on 
soils of only a medium quality to advantage, by using 
for seed the Southern or Dent com," and gives as a 
reason for growing it on such soils, that if grown " on 
strong soils,** it grows " so rank and stout as to render 
the f(xider nearly worthless." 

The amendment is this : Grow i^ ua mrrmg soils — 
no matter how rich — ^the nearer it approaclies in rich- 
ness to a barn-yard, the better ; but sow the seed tery 
Hiickt so tliat it cannot get an overgrowth, and become 
*' worthless '' for fodder. Let its density act as a eheek 
to its lof^y aspirations. When grown on soils of tins 
description, and seeded quiiU thick, ihe amoont of fod- 
der per acre would be apt to make » novice stors. 
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For the last few jeazB I have used the Western com 
for eeed. The fint seaeoa I did not get it thick 
enough^ and had some of the tali kind — ^portions of 
the field being from ten to eleven feet high, and the 
stalks were pretty coarse, though when green, they 
were all eaten by my cows, but when cured for winter 
fodder the buts were r^ected. Since then I have used 
more seed, and get from five to seven feet growth, bat 
a good deal more fodder from an acrey and of a muck 
better quality. The stalks are small, and when dried 
are not hard and woody. It is much less labor to cut 
np and bind the stalks when of about the last named 
height, and they stand better in the stook — are not as 
liable to blow down. 

At the present price of seed and labor, the expense 
involved in raiMng a crop of cord-fodder, harvesting, 
kc, amounts to quite an item. And as com is fond of 
good living, I would put it on soils that are adapted 
to its growth — ^rich, or made rich by manure. 

I have seen specimens of this crop, on unsuitable 
soils, the color of which was about that of a faded 
pumpkin and milk mustache, and the thought of cut- 
ting it up would almost g^ve one a crick in the back. 
Such a crop I beg to be excused from rairing. 

For these reasons, and others that might be men- 
tioned were it not for being tedious, I submit the 
amendment. I am happy to say- that com as a fodder 
crop, is gradually working its way into the good graces 
of the farming community in this section. May its 

value be better understood. j. l. r. 

Jeffenon Co., N. T. 
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Benefits Derived fi^om ** Puttering.** 

MB98R8. Editors — ^I here send you a few practical 
hints to unpractical farmers. Don't be afraid to spend a 
few leisure moments in making things look comfortable 
and neat about the hrm. Slip-shod or slovenly man- 
agement makes the boys hate fiEiniiiiijg and everything 
connected with it. I can assure you it will pay to 
make the premises look as attractive as 3rour time and 
means will permit. You will enjoy it far more your- 
self if it is well stocked with well selected and thrifty 
fruit trees. Strive to have a place for everything, and 
keep everything in its place. I know some fiumers 
may call it pattering work ; yes, I should think it was, 
but it is paving work too. lou hate to putter, but you 
like ease and comfort as well as any one. Puttering 
is nothing else than taking care of the small items 
which go to make up the big whole. Puttering, why, 
sir, it is the very thing that has done more to enrich 
the farmer than any single thing which can be enu- 
merated. But, says the thrifty farmer, I don't putter 
all the time, yoa must remember. Sometimes there 
are leisure hours and wet days, when a man can do 
nothing else. At this time of the year I make hooks, 
catches or wooden buttons, for bam or stable doors ; 
4>at or repair hinges on my stable windows ; batten 
the sides of my out-buildings : put knobs on the cow's 
horns to prevent them from hurting the young stock ; 
torn over manore ; gather the g^uano from the chick- 
en-hoose, pat it in barrels to keep until spring ; when 
mixed witii other ingredients it forms an excellent 
manure for the garden — ^pick over and repack the ap- 
ices in tlie QsUar — saw and pile up wood enough to 
last ontil next futtering day oome»— clean out the {ug- 
psu and piit-in fresh ttiaw— look ofver and sort the 



lumber pile up in the store-room, so as to know just 
where to find what I may want in an emergency, and 
if the women want anything done about the house I 
cheerfuUy do it, and do not call it lost time nor grum- 
ble because it is pattering work, either. 

Come, look here, Mr. Anti-putterer, you told me last 
year the bugs had destroyed your vines, and you did 
not see how I saved mine so nicely. You remember I 
showed you the boxes with panes of glass in them, 
that I protected mine with, and you said you had no 
time for such work. Just come here and see the dozen 
I made the other day ; it was done one of those put- 
tering days. I can grow vines enough under them to 
supply all our wants. If you liire a carpenter he would 
charge you a shilling a piece for them. Well, I did 
the work on them in half a day. What is that, sajs 
neighbor Never-try ? Why, sir, that is a wagon-jack 
I made myself. I use it when I want to take off the 
wheel to grease it ; see, it saves hard lifting ; they can 
be purchased at the liard-ware stores, but then they 
cost money. I had the materials, the time and the 
will to make one, and it is as good as any of their iron 
concerns. n. j. c. 

PORTA BLE F ENCE. 

C, in your your paper of October 15th, inquirtis for 
a portable fence which shall be convenient and cheap. 
John P. Ross, of Caughdenoy, Oswego CJo., had a port- 
able fence on exhibition at the late State Fair at Utica, 
which is preferable to any I have seen. It is made as 
follows : Four boards seven inches wide and twelve 
feet long, spread four feet wide, with two battens 
across each end, one across the middle, six inches 
wide, put together with tenpenny clinch nails, makes 
a length of this fence. In putting it up it requires 
two stakes for the first length, and one for each addi- 
tional length. The fence may be fastened to the stakes 
with wire or withes at the top. This fence runs in a 
straight line, and the joints or lengths are fastened 
together with a piece of board twelve inches long 
passing between the battens of two lengths at the 
top and bottom spaces, and fastened with a nail. The 
ends should rest on a fiat stone to prevent decay. 
This fence is easily put up or moved without injury. 
Forty feet of hemlock boards and half a pound of 
nails, with one stake, will make a length of fence. 

This fence is patented. 

Mexico, Jan., leet. Hiram Walkkb. 

• • • 

ORONO CO T OBACCO. 

I, with several others in this vicinity, have made an 
experiment with this excellent variety of tobacco. 
We are much pleased with it. The yield per acre is 
somewhat less than that of ordinary Connecticut Seed- 
Leaf, when planted at the same distance. By plant- 
ing closer however, it is my opinion a yield, equal to 
if not greater, may be obtained, while its real value 
per pound is double that of the Seed-Leaf. The plant 
starts early and vigorously, affording a strong and 
healthy plant for early setting. Tliis tobacco ripens 
from three to four weeks earlier than any other variety, 
thus being sure to escape the early frosts of autumn. 
I think it will ripen in the coldest region of our State. 
Good judges of tobacco have pronounced the segars 
made from it equal to any Havana. Those who are 
in the habit of raising their own smoking material 
would do well to give it a trial. £. A. KiKO. 

EiBC%rtrr7,N.T. 
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LETTER FRO M JU DGE FRENCH. corn. We hare smooth mUen for lineeciL I taf 

Fanoiiis in Bndand* ?^ year eet up a chaff-bitter, driven bj po^,ad*. 

-- _ TT , - rv,j ^ J , , ,, *°fi» op wheatwBtraw, barler-atraw and a little dovai 

Messrs. Editors— A letter from Old England shall vVe can cot up a quantity that would amaieaiijjH 

furnish my text for what I have to say at this time, who luul not witnessed the operation. 

While we reserve all our natural and inalienable ** T^« cattle appreciate the food thus pn^Mured ftr 

rights to quarrel with everybody who does not appre- them while H is, at the same time, economiod. Wt 

cifttG the American ea^le and Bvmnathize with the V*7® "*" * beautiful year, very dry, hot and pleuut 
mte the Amencan eagle and sympathize with the ^y^ ^^^^ j^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

North, let us never forget that there are kind hearts « We have very little hay ; the bariey-straw iviy 
and wise heads across the water ; and especially let short, the pastures the color of a fox's back, and jfol 
us remember that there is a system of agriculture in the sheep did well, the cattle not exactly so nm 
England which is always a profitable study for us. ^here is abundance of wheat, and apples and pen 

If we may not follow it precisely, anywhere in the *Jf. ^^^ ^. Y? ^^^''^ i^^'^'l weather sdlL 
TT * J a/* !1 • 1 i J • •* V .. This November IS bnght as March and warm as Mar. 

United States, we may certainly find m it much to j ^ gpeaking of Lincolnshire only. In some paitt 

admire, and something to imitate. the stooks were green, before the com could be carted. 

Tlie letter is fiom the hospitable " Manor House " I think if our climate were always as fine, that I fer 

in Lincolnshire, which opened its doors so kindly once <^?®' should enjoy myself more. We have not done 

J. J & -J i. « T« • »* at all amiss for one twelve months. Mr daughter 

to me, and afterwards to one of you. It is trom an „„j ™„.^ir u.„^ „«^« ♦i,^ ™ ^ H!^ -eSt- v r*™ 
-- .,\ , . ^^1 xt. J and myself have seen the sun rise over Edmborotwm 

English farmer, who owns none of the thousand acres Arthur's seat— have walked from Drybo^' to MeliOM 
which he cultivates, but pays for it an annual rent of by the Tweed, &c., &c. We spent several weeks very 
some five dollars and a half per acre. pleasantly, and felt much refrei^ed — ^much the better 

These farms are usually held under no written lease, ^" health and spirits, but in other respects no richer, 
but from year to year, and the tenancy, which is gov- Yt^ *»^^'' are poor it is not their own fault Thjy 
emed rather by the ^ttled customs of the country, "^^^ "^"^ opportunity of becoming more wea^thy^ 
*u u J fi J i. 11 * 1 X I cannot forbear to give one extract more, ibourfi it 
than by denned terms, is really as permanent almost • „ * ^ ._.i s i^ i i. . ^^ -^ • 

•jr *i * * Zjt ^x, 1 A rZ*. M. *• 18 not strictly agricultural, as showing the ideas of oar 

as if the tenant owned the land. Often it continues tt* ^' x^ g- ^ m _,. -, .,» 

P *s s Ai, /> -1 *!. 1 ji ^ 1 i!*ngiish mends, who are eariy nnpressed with the 

for generations in the same family,, the landlord rarely k« ° /. . a- ^ t x- i j ».x * xi_ 

^•oiT?«or ♦i.^fo,^ ^*5« ^r.rr ^^i\^^^^^^^^ ^*\. \L Doneficent effects of a national debt, caieof the erila 

visitmir the farm, or m any way interxennir with its ■*. , , ,. . , . . 

mana^ment. ^ ^ -© which we republicans are taught to regard as a na* 

In my letter, to which this is a reply, I had inquired *'^™^ *^"^- Tho«gl» ^^^ writer expresses little sym- 

for the <^d yew tree and the splendid purple beech ^^^^ ^^^ *^^' »'^« ^^ ^^® ^•'^ ^^ ^ comfort in his 

which shaded the mansion, in the hot days of summer, ^^^^"^ ^^^ of what, to many of us, has seemed the 

when I was under its roof. Under date of Nov. 3, my ^^^ feature of our situation : 
Iriend writes : " About your 800 million pounds sterling of debt, 

" The copper-beech and old yew are in their glory. ^'^ will cairy it as easily jjs your lady carries the rib- 

The latter is full of scarlet berries that attract quan- *^S "^ ^^"^ bonnet. It will do the natK» good. You 

titles of blackbirds, and the beech still retains its jq^ f^ve an abundant cunency—mw^^ 

foliage, though the first rough wmd wiU scatter its ^^ **jf ^^'^^ national bankruptcy is aU rtutf. 1 on 

leaves over all the ground^ My kmaman Mr. , ^^^^^ the southern debt to your own wd the price 

whom I think we went to see, is gone. He had saved **^ ^^^ negroes to that, and be all the ridier for the 

something like £40,000 bv farming, having reared operation: 

three sons and three daughters and given them por- ^^^ »" mmgUm^ Fmraser CIfvws Rle^ 
tions. That is thought to be a large sum for a farmer The first question that occurs to an American on read- 
to save. Is that about |200,000 of your money ? * mg these extracts is : How could a farmer who paid 
* * Wekeepthesame number of sheep as when ^^tfo^l^i^l^^^^^ , ^ 
you were here, 800 or 900. We have increased the . , .,.^ ^ \\ ^. ^ . ^ 
weight of the fleece to 9i pounds per sheep. Mine ^^ inability to answer the question very satisfactorily, 
averaged this year worth £1, ($5) per head. The stock and yet it is quite evident that money can be made by 
is the chief thing that pays. Beef is 7d, per pound ; fiirming in Lincolnshire on the system there prac- 
mutton, 8d. per pound, wool 2 shillings per pound ; ticed 

rshillin^^^Li^b^hef '^"'"^ ^' ^ "^^ ^^^^^ ^ iemember well the kinsman of my friend, to 

" The wheat crop^lias been a most abundant one. I ^^^m he alludes, an intelligent, interesting old gen- 

knoio of cases where 80 bushels per acre have been tleman, who showed me a Roman coin which he had 

thraslied and sold. That would not be a very bad recently plowed up in one of his fields, which no doubt 

trade you will say. Unfortunately my land is, moj»t had been left there wh«i the Romans occupied that 

ofit, hot and rather thin so that our yield « but little ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ T^e course of bus. 

above an average. W ith the quantitv of old m the , , . « xi. x x x ^i. «• - xv ji 

farmers' hands, and this great crop, we shall have low ^>anary m all that country, except the Fens, is the wett 

prices for years, in this grain 1 mean. I have ventured known four-field system on the light lands, and the 

to put in 260 acres, principally white wheat, notwith- five-field system on the heavier or day soil. We may 

standing. The potato crop is a very good one. They regard the farm, in general, as covered by four crops^ 

sell in the field at £2 perton, large and wnaU. Thequal- j^ ^y^^^ ^^1 proportions, to wit, turnips, bariey, 
ity 18 most excellent We have adopted some improve- «« j »» xi. x i.. a v * j 

ments since your visit. Reaping machines are com- ^n»» or seeds, as they term it, and wheat, and <m 

mon, and answer well. Steam cultivation is a very the clay land one-fifth lying fallow. The turnips are 

pretty operation, and is a very nice amusement for consumed by sheep, usually confined upon the field in 

very scientific gentlemen who farm their own land, movable fences called hurdles. The best fanners eut 

but the horse is cheaper. Of course we have grey ^^^ ^^5 ^j^j^ ^ machine, and feed them ant fai 

stones, and grmd all the com that horse or pig or . _, T . _^ x j xi. x 1. ^ t aaa 1 • 1 j.- 

sheep consume. troughs. It is estimated that about 1,000 Lmcolnriiiw 

" With an eight-horse engine, we can crush 20 ^eep, which are very large, weU fed with turnips and 
quarters (160 bushels) per oslj of barley or Indian oilci^e, wUl sufficiently manure an aoe by rranainh^y 
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on it one day for the soeeeeding oops of iMurlej and 
graaa. During the oonne the land leoeives farther 
manoring hj sheep tamed apon the grass, and bj mar 
nare firom the farm-yard. 

I do not design now, however, to go into details, 
but to pursue the inquiry suggested. It is a strange 
fact that England has no agricultural statistics. Nei- 
ther Parliament nor anybody else has ever ascertain- 
ed either the number of animals or the product per 
acre on English fiELrms, though in all matters pertain- 
ing to manufactures, every pound of cotton, every 
spindle is recorded and published. Various objections 
are made to any such census, as in America, we take 
every ten years, such as the impertinence of inquiries 
into men's private affairs, but the real reason is pro- 
bably this : That the farmers are afndd that if their 
profits are made public, their rents may be raised, 
while their landlords, rich, and therefore conservative, 
are naturally afindd of any innovation. 

By what a fiurmer has to sell, we may form some 
estimate of what his profits may be. On a 1,000 acre 
Lincolnshire fiurm, on which the fiumers say they 
ought to have a sheep to every acre, the crops for sale 
would be, in general, the product of 250 acres of wheat, 
the like area of barley, the wool from 1,000 sheep, and 
a considerable profit in feeding and fattening other 
sheep kept through the winter. Many farmers whom 
I visited were raising fine horses for hunters, or flocks 
of rams to sell for breeding, in addition to their regu- 
lar fiEirming. 

But let us estimate the three principal sources of 
income at this year's prices : . 

SSO acres of wheat, 80 bushels to the acre, 7,600 
bushels, at $1.95 $9,875.00 

SSO acres of barley, 85 baahels to the acre, 8,760 bo. 
at $1.00 8,750.00 

1,000 fleeces, 9)^ lbs. each, 9,500 lbs., at $0JS0 4,750.00 



$22,875.00 
'Phe fiirm, of course, usually produces the keep of 
all the working stock, and the garden and field sup- 
plies for the family, and often a considerable portion 
of the labor is paid for in products. On the other side 
of the account are some $5,000 for rent, the interest 
of some $50,000 required as capital to stock and work 
the farm to advantage, the wear of horses and imple- 
ments, heavy payments for super-phosphates or other 
turnip manure, and the labor account. Yet we see, 
after all, the possibility of such a farmer clearing $4,- 
000 a year by such fBuming, and that would account 
for even the large amount " saved " by my friend's 
kinsman, in a long, industrious and prosperous life. 

TlM Wac«a of I«afcor. 

If the English farmer were to pay American prices 
to his laborers, I think he would be unable to pay his 
rent on his present system. Yet I believe the price of 
labor in that country might be somewhat raised with 
no loss to the farmer. A system of education which 
should reach down to the lowest worker would some- 
what increase his capacity finr labor, intelligent labor 
being, even in the lowest offices, more productive than 
ignorant labor. This, I think, is the oondusion of 
those interested in cotton mills, a bosiness in which 
the operative eomes as near to a piece of machinery, as 
the lot of homanity will permit. It has been found 
that mills filled with educated Yankee girls, by rea- 
0011 of their sapoiior neatnei, love of ofder and sense 



of honor, rather, perhaps, than thdr greater mimn^i 
skill, are far more productive than those filled with 
foreign laborors. But the compensation which I should 
look for would not be so much, the greater capacity 
of the intelligent laborer as the substitution of better 
machinery, tools and processes of labor. 

Two dollars and a half per week is a high estimate 
for a man's labor on the farm in the best parts of EIng- 
land, the laborer boarding himself^ while in ordinary 
times in America common laborers have received 
double that amount, or more. In England, usually, 
the same amount of money will buy no more of the 
necessaries of life than in America. Good men, and 
among them the late Prince Ck)n8ort, have advocated 
general education in Great Britain. With my Ameri- 
can notions I cannot conceive how the condition of 
English laborers can be any more consistent with edu- 
cation than slavery is, and we all know that ignorance 
and slavery must dwell together. I do not mean to 
say that the British laborer is a slave, or anything like 
a slave. He is not bought and sold, he has his own 
wife and children, and may read his bible if he knows 
now. Still his intelligence is often not fieur above that 
of the slave. If he knew and felt what is true, that 
the whole wealth of the nation is in the hands of 
higher classes, to which he can never attain, would he 
remain quiet in his position ? The farmers of England, 
it is estimated, pay $300,000,000 annual rent to the 
aristocracy who own the land, and who own it, not 
because they have earned it, but because a thousand 
years ago the Conqueror bestowed it on some ancestor. 
So long as the laborer will work tor bare subdstence, 
so long can the fanner pay his rent, and so long will 
he be satisfied with a system in which his, the middle 
class, is educated, respectable and influential. 

But I will not, on the text of my kind friend's loi- 
ter, utter prophecies of any evil to his country, which 
alone, of all the great nations of Europe, stands boldly 
up for human rights. She is fiist attaining correct 
views of the condition of affiurs in this country, and as 
clouds thicken over European skies will seek and find 
again a natural alliance with us, who are of her own 

kindred. 

• a • 

Why Farmers should Write for Ag« Papers*— 

A correspondent of the Canadian Agriculturist says : 

We have examples in the Country Gentleman and 
Albany Cultivator, and the Genesee Farmer of very 
successful and widely read periodicals^ attracting much 
attention in Canada. It cannot be said tliat our Cana- 
dian periodical has not on its pages a staff of able and 
responsible editors, and we therefore inquire what is the 
matter? Every reader of the American papers refeired 
to, knows that one of their leading features consists in 
the contributions by fanners themselves from all over 
the United States ; illustratlug their occupation ; giv- 
ing their experience ; making and answering inquines ; 
criticising and commenting on the various practices of 
each other ; eojoying communications ; establishing ac- 
quaintance ; creating interest in each others^ welfare, and 
prompting good feeing and the progress of this great 
leading branch of industry. Their Journals are a ready 
source of correspondence between the leading farmers 
of the country, who comprehend that nothing Is lost by 
imparting to others valuable knowledge derived from 
experience. There is much, no doubt that is crude 
thrown together in this way, but the result is a great 
deal that is valuable and instructive. 
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The total deposit of gold and silver in the United 
States Mint at Philadelpliia during the month of Janu- 
aiy amounted to $174,901. The coinage during the same 
p<^od was 2,187,480 pieces, equal in value to $168,46a 
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Sqnashtts and PompkiitB for Awlwipi* 
Tlie gTi:*ter Dnmbpr uf legii tlie fimneT Tias to hb 
MOOl. ibi- IcsB win be the dangi-r of upsetting. In 
oilier wunls, it a Bafc to Iinve n namUT nf diOerent 
emiis m rely on for feeding t^rm stock. Hay, early 
ccioikI wellsec«rediitniw,corn»lBtfcf'wiwnBin'ciBlljilir 
flNliIer and nt Jierwinie, rnta-bsgaii, beetB ami faimta n-il! 
»ll ht- fimnd valuable on wery &rm, and the mtxtore 
and altf mation of food wliieh thc-y silow will pniintrte 
tbf health and tlirift of animals better than cnnfin- 
iltir them to ■ single dry sulivtancc. It iiDS oftvn oe- 
ciureil M OS tliat BOnie varitty of pompkin or Bquaf* 
might be ndied ot Bclecipd for planting as an tidnriTc 
erup ou a pratkm of the farm. Painpkins on.' luosllj 
tdBQiiil with a com crop, anil sometlmm affi)rd tbns a 
good return, but art- oftm an nnecrtainty ; and, when 
they gniw freely, no doubt like weeds lessen the 
amimnt of mm, at the some time that thu straggling 
Tines prevent dean cirilivation during the latter wages 
of gn.'WllL Would it not be belirr to devcrte one 
five nrTC»,-properly enriched for the purpose, to tl 
m-vt i<n]d active arid nutritious sorts? WeobBerve 
• later ntmiber of tlie Amfiie^n AgrkultHrid that the 
Turinn t^oash, so named fnim its form (and possess- 
ing fine giahi, a sweet and good flavor.) yielded at the 
.law-i.f i>i:i torn to the acn-, the paM being a poor sea- 
mia fi>r winashes. Tlie (Jd fashluoed Orange Pumpkin 
haf U^-n raised by farmers from tinw iinmemorial, 
witb'jMt any altempi made to improve its prodnetivt 
nes. the «^ being plnnted year after year witboul 
»By w-ivction from the room prolific ]ilant8. The same 
car» and attention ivhldi has been Ix'stowed in im- 
pTin-ic-.; ihe diflereat brved!> iif BuimalM, if devo4ed K 
th^ i<«'li:ctl<ijii. cmcriDg and improvement of the pmnp 
kin and squaifa, might result in a variety uf inesti- 
Bialf!-- Taloe, and one that would add a new ite 
iLr v,^nrniraiMitta for tlie form. If tlie paintt taken 
Vi M^irt »iirfa a variety should yield af valuable a re- 
•cl! at <«De that have rewafded the latiora that liavf- 
Im^s devoted xn improving fruits', such as the new 
|Mtn. "trawbenies, *t., it woohl b« well worthy tlie 
a';v-ir:!''n uf emer]>ri:un|f fanneiv. and will merit the 
j^'^jtiM^t: 'il a)fricultutal awoeialions. Would not < 
[-r^:;^ .^. or »rri«e of [ir<«in-(iive premiums, be war- 
rn:.-'.--; ; a eoch an oljjrct T 



OX TEEUVSa HORSES. 
I i.'.--v f/ften (liiiaght of offering you some of nij 
--.- ■ f the l>e« way to fi-ed Imtse*. beranee, in my 
». :".:._- -f a^oicultuivl w<>rit», I oftni see ideas odvaii- 
■i w..l-;h 1 tliiuk are wiuimi. I sliall now couliiH' my- 
:f r. r; ;anini1arly tii what is ofim mid n^rdlng 
V j /-..!**■. Il^ven-^diiijiirilion todeiiy thnlgrfat 
:..y is 'jt Ur frrtin ! in the gmiceHs of cutting fod- 
•1 -■\: wbnn M Ciund. it mit.'>t Ih- when tliat fodder 
'- . ". h'jmeal ottle or tti>.iii. or to idle lu>n>es, if to 
r--^ al all : and wln-n. for llie Hake of eoinomy. it 
K:-^. ^■f■S!^^p»••Tlc^l. ofciwtw. or.lamnpedfeed. 
,i..'!.-*-»wivenanie.l'>lj.-<7t;<.I rendily admit lliepro- 
■'.-•f tcA eTi«t |<>iSt<jfeuttingaiiii wetting feed; bm 
,';--.^!'-?>^;iigwortir.:ihr.n»TorniBd horse*. What I 
ir.- • . ^-r tr. is th-' wiiy wirne pcpli- have of riding 
':.'■•'■ -V ^. <ir«tli. and when it i» shown that a certain 
■•':.■•'. :* :vA and valuable in certain cases, a dlajio- 
'..I. '.■/j;!'T.^ in. ae the Mving is, and go it blind. 



Theidcaof cnttl_„ , „-. _ . -_ 

fed to a working bone, wUdi mu? »■■ it^i 
follow rigidly, la not gOod aeiae, to mj tto li*l 
[lot extremuly absoni. 

If any man, scientific CT piullnl, afllibliA 
may be, can show nte any Boiuwl retaoB tr&f 1 ■ 
take good sweet hay, and cot It iqi BiidwrtllMta 
ipving it to a young Bound borae, I fiir me mal ■ 
liaupy to sue it, and so woidd otberB wbotUakUi 
they do a thing. I would like to knowiriiTlM 
Cake the trouble to Invent a way to chew a iB 
food for hinL Natulo h«B .prorflod him wflfc ( 
bott«r machine for that purpose, tfiaii «V Tiii 
aver invented. If we propoae to gire a h™w fcM 
benelit of his food, ho most be allowed topipw' 
for bis stomach in hhown way. ButKHiie tattrf 
that that would require too nmeb tfane, but if jort 
and wet his food he can Hwnllow it qideker. WAf 
the eating quick is all (bat i« deriied, «nacUm^l 
be got up Bometing like a hage Minaage atiifltir, 'rinj 
would fill his stomach in a mimita with the p«9^ 
food ; but who wonld piopoae s _ ' ' 

The Aict is, that when a bmse m «tin)ik,d(Wk 
tHim or (HI the iwd, bis Bilddle day feed •hoibdnfi 
bo very liglit. if fed at aJl. It ■ TBry qm 
er any midday feed is good ftn- a bone, ITfae in>^ 
ed to wDtk immediately afttrrrt; h<rt J 
that iioint now. Look at the flicta ■■ natsn^ tkat lA 
mirable workman, has made thetn. llieiv bM W 
pre|>arcd for bonus by natnte, wiild can he wnthf- 
ed without thorough masticBtkai, not even tkettadpr 
eat gram with the dew upon H. Every qtndi^«l k 
provided with ample meiuia to maMieata its food, lad 
none mora esiiedally so than the 
is farilitatod by a flow of aalira, 
' timperty and peculiar ofilce. Is an aWlMe neecMtty 
ifbr the proper digestion offbod. Yor hrarlty,! anonw 
I that these are imdeniaMe facta. Now, If wb art asj 
I wet food to jnet about mdi artatoaa-wnidd Iwreqrir 
I ed before a horw could Bwallow It, and plan nd 
food before a htuigry and peihape a greedy hem 
what else can we expect but that he wnrid guUIe it 
down without chewingT He will do H, and bf oarfr 
genuiiy we have contrived to defeat natiBe tnsaasrf 
ita most important functlotn, and the gafn we tmief- 
ored to niBlte is more than kat. The ofaieet In fttdhg 
a horse is not to make him eat, but lather to do Ui 
good by giving him strength. Now bow riiiJl we d> 
tliat ! Let uB Mte. LettuhMkatthemBttviBBidila 
common ■•■iiHe bgbl. 

If you liBVC a horse wbldi is wnith anfthlnf, iv» 
pable of earning bis own liTlng, and yon want tokarp 
lilni BO, provide him with Ihe beat food yoor fam <* 
market aOiirds. and that «dll ptove the dteapML Ktt 
a cent was ever gained l^ Jbiclng a good hone Ij 
huiigi-r, to eat damaged or otlMOwisa iupa]ataU»fad. 
Provide good fiiud and gire htm Ume to eat It; 
and here m my main point— bl Mm cat ad iU fiti Ay, 
whether it he hay. oats, or gmnad feed. It la calf ii 
that way that he will eat Ua fbod u natnn tntesdedht 
should, mastiaitingitthoionghly. QlTlag him UadilBk 
at Hwie othi-r time. The bag k tlte vk^ aalnal lAlA 
entH and drinks at the tame tine, (esea^ atiaa- 
Strange, is it not, that man, the nnhlaH rfOod'k wdk 
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act 80 much like one of the lofwest bmtee in flome 
respects ?) A man maj claim that he has a right to 
thus assimilate his habits to those of a quadrapcd, but 
I daim that he has no right to force so intelligent an 
animal as the horse, to adopt the habits of so rile a 
brute as the one referred to. However this may be, if 
this should come under the notice of any one who 
doubts the utility of eating food dry, and he is him- 
aelf troubled by indigestion, let him eat his meals 
awhile without drinking a drop at table, and he will 
BOt doubt it any kmger. • 

But I must bring this already too long letter to a 
dose, and will only add that I am interested in feeding 
a good many horses, and have made it no small part 
of my study. I have not cut or wet any feed for my 
horses for several yeare, and they work every day, eat- 
ing their food entirely dry, whether hay, oats, or 
ground feed is given them, and if any man can show 
me a stable of better stock, or in a better or healthier 
condition, or more economically fed by any process, I 

should be happy to see them or hear about them. 

Erie Co., N. T., Jan. 18, 18M. BUFFALO. 

• •• 

MAINE BOARD OF A GRICULTURE. 

Gekts. — This body has got well at work, and if we 
may judge from the proceedings of the past week, the 
session will be one of much interest and importance. 
On Friday last Dr. J. C. Weston of Bangor, read an able 
paper on " The Influence of Manufactures upon Agri- 
culture." The paper will shortly be published, and I 
will forward you an early copy. After its reading, an 
informal meeting of the Board was held, at which 
epeeches were made by several members of the Legis- 
lature : Hon. Chakles Holden, of the Council, Mr. 
GooDALE, Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
John F. Anderson, President of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, andiother gentlemen. It is understood the 
legislative committee upon manufactures have under 
consideration a bill to exempt manufacturing corpora- 
tions from taxation for a limited number of years, and 
there can be no doubt, notwitlistanding the present 
high taxes with a prospect of their being incteased, 
that such a bill will be enacted. The increase and 
encouragement of manufactures is one of the most 
direct means of enhancing the value of real estate ; 
and while it creates a greater demand for farm pro- 
duce, also raises the market price of the same. 

On Saturday, Calvin Chamberlain, Esq., of Fox- 
croft, presented a report on " Improved Agriculture," 
which will come up for discussion this week. Mr. 
Chamberlain also exhibited an improved hand Seed 
Drill of his own invention, a description of which I 
will send you hereafter. 

The report of Secretary Goodale, for 1863, lias 
just appeared. It comprises 297 pages, 78 of which 
are occupied with the doings of the Board at its last 
anniuil session, friUowed by a paper on ** Cheese mak- 
ing as an article of export by means of associated 
dairies," a treatise on ** Fruit Culture,"' occupying the 
bulk of the volume, the proposed Agricultural CoUege, 
and the agricultural statistics of the State. The trea- 
tise on fruit culture, judging from a rapid examination 
of it, is a practical and thorough discussion of one of 
our most important branches of husbandry, and it 
will form a convenient hand-book for those of our far- 
mers who have no largw work on the orchard ; be- 
sides it possesses this merit, that the hints, directions 
and descriptions of fruits are adapted to our own soil 
imd climate, and in a great measure are derived from 



the experiences at our own intelligent fhiit growers. 
Mr. Goodale is well fitted to prepare such a treatise, 
and it has been fiuthfully performed. 

Amon^ other important topics, the discussion of 
which will come up next week, is that of the proposed 
Agricultural College. It is probable that the Legisla- 
ture will make a final disposition of the matter at the 
present session, but how it will be decided I will not 
venture to say. A tremendous force will be brought 
to bear upon this honorable body to have it attacked 
to some already established institution. I can only 
say I hope such a disposition will not be made of the 
National grant, and this, I think, expresses the opin- 
ion of every member of the Board of Agriculture, and 
of every intelligent and progressive farmer in Maine. 
In the language of another upon this subject, " May 
infinite wic^om guide the deliberations to the best 
possible results." Truly, your friend, 

Augusta, Jan. », 1864. a L, BOARDMAN. 
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ADVANTAGES OF KE EPING A DIARY. 

Messrs. Editors — ^I wonder, after all that has been 
written upon the subject, how many fanners keep a 
Diary. It is not only useful, but beneficial. Tlie habit 
is easily acquired, and it costs but a few minutes per 
evening to attend to it Does it not also strengthen 
the memory to some extent in the effort to call to 
mind all that has occurred during the day, and though 
we may not put all down, still the mind wiU revolve . 
each event, and i)erhaps the thus recalling all we have 
done through the hours past, may tend to nlake us 
better men, as we review the deeds and misdeeds of 
the day. " None are perfect." It is pleasant to com- 
pare the present with the Diary of last year at the 
same date. A Diary will also be received as testimony 
in court, and many a man might be thankful for its 
silent weight. Another thing I will suggest, and that 
is, a farmer would find an " Index Rerum " very use- 
ful. How often in reading we find something we 
would like to save to refer to, but when we want it 
we don't know where to look for it ; but if the " Index 
Rerum " had been at hand, we could always find it 
when wanted. It is easily made. Take a blank book, 
count the number of pages, and divide them alphabeti- 
cally, so many pages to A, so many to B, &c. You 
would not want as many for V, X, and Z. Then in 
the evening, while reading the Clt^tivator, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the Horticulturist, or some other 
works on agriculture, you should come across some- 
thing you would like to remember, — for instance, in 
the Cui.TrvATOR, the best varieties of strawberries for 
planting, — take your Index Rerum, turn to S, and en- 
ter thus : Strawberries, best kinds for planting, CvrL- 
TTVATOR, vol. 28, page 15, March. Part of the above 
canbe abridged to save time, as. Cult., v. 10, p. 15, 
March. Again, (this one can be found,) " Best way to 
Preserve Celery," turn to C and enter Celery, best 
way to preserve, Country Gent., v. 23, Jan. Use it 
for general reading also. A farmer cannot know too 
much, and there ought to be in his house a pleasant 
place for a library. There is not a profession known, 
to which so many branches of knowledge can be ap- 
plied as the agricultural. Just think of it, and see if 
almost everything cannot be made useful in some way 
or other. Have also a map of your farm, as I have 
seen suggested. Have every thing on it, every field, 
every building, every tree, every spring ; have them 
numbered ; have a book to go with it, so that you can 
tell when such a tree in field No. 2 was planted, what 
crops No. 3 has borne, when No. 5 was drained, and 
just where those drains are, etc., etc. Keep your ac- 
count books, and be as thorough in the management 
of your farm and accounts as the merchant is with his 
business ; then, with prudence and economy, you will 
always have a home. t. l. c. 
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N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Annual BleeUuK* 

Tlie Society convened in pureuanco of notice, at noon 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10th, at the Aiweuibly Chamber 
in thiu city. The attendance was larger than has been 
the case nir a year or two past, and a 8])irited contc^st 
was anticipated as regards the location of the next 
State Fair. 

The nieetin|f was called to order by Edward G. 
FALiii:, Esq., ot Westchester, Pnwident of the Society. 

The following is an abstract of the Keport submitted 

by the Treasurer : 

Rbceipts. 

C&fh on hnnd at date of last Report, indoding the 

State Flax AppropriatloD of $;i,UUO, $8,814 .06 

Annual MeinberMiip« 44.00 

Life Mi-mberehip* «8.00 

Donation 15.00 

Ikmation flrom Sanford A Mallory, 100.00 

TrHn<>action0, Ac, Bold 6U.0O 

State am>rupri Ation — ISaktnce for 18(i4, !S5 . 00 

do. for l«a. 875.00 

do. Salary of EInt<Mn(>lof;ii»t, 1.000.00 

do. Frvi^htH to Ilambarg Exhibition. 1,000.00 
Receipts at*Utica Fair— Life Members, . . . $i36 .00 

All other Hoareetf, 11,111.78 

11,»I7.78 

On account of Arabian Homos, fiO.OO 

Interevt accunnt, 96.67 

$18,506.61 

EXPIfNMW. 

Preminra», Ac, Anmxal Meeliog, $158.70 

Prcmituns of previonj^ jear* 254 .02 

Libmry and Monenm account 46.95 

Salariet* and travelling ezpcni»et*, incloding 

the Entomol<i$d»t 8.S0R.»5 

Incidental ExpeoMM, 174.96 

Potttai^; account, JM(».44 

Printin;r and St:itionoTy 551 .68 

Flax Ap|yropriation — deposited with United 

SUttn* Tmi«t Co 2,000.00 

Flax AppnipriaticMi £.\penHeH, 22 .00 

8«r>'ey» of conntiec>, etc., StMJ.07 

Hamburg Approprintion account, 6tiH . 38 

rremiums of Utica Fair, 4,2U8.25 

£xpeuM» of Utica Fair, 2,318.60 

14,7»l.26 

Investment account for United States Securities, . . . 8,016 .35 
Cashonhand, 854.90 

$18,595.51 

Undor the Report snbmltti^d to the Loirlnlature at itj> last ses- 
sion, from the Committee of the Society appolnt4'd to inve»«ti- 
gate the subject of Flax Machinery, no award of the State Ap- 
pnipriation of $2,000 to encourage its imnroveuient, could he 
mane. At the first mtrcting of the new Board the Treasurer 
was therefore directed to deposit this sum at interest with the 
Vniti"d States Trust Comimny of the city of New- York, that it 
might bo held sacred for the purixiHc for which it was intended. 
This was immediately done, and both i>rinrip«l and interest as 
yet remain intact— tlie latf (?r being probably more than sufficient 
to rover whatever ex]>enses of committees may attend the past 
or future action of the ScK'iety, and leave the whole fund for 
award as soon as any invention worthy of the honor shall ap- 
pear to claim it. 

As to the ftind of $1,000 appropriated by the last Legislature 
for the pavment of freights upon articles sent by citizens of the 
State to tfie Hamburg exhibition, the sum nln'ady expended or 
for which the Societv is rc!«|>onsibIe. will amount to $705.38^ 
l.'Hving an unexpended balance as shown in a report submitted 
herewith to the I^cirislatnre, of $2iM.62, subject to sueh disposi- 
as that b<>dy may direct. The Society's cash balance on hand, 
a^ shown in the'forcroing reiH)rt. is $H54.'.N). from which deduct 
$2M.<>2 unexpended balance of the Hamburg appropriation, and 
M-e have $560.28 as the Society's present net cash balance, aside 
firom tile sum of Tiin*e Thousiind dollars ($:i,010.35> invested in 
United SUtes Securities. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

LITTHER n. TUCKER, Treasurer. 

A motion for the acceptance of this Reiwrt was pro- 
poHtnl by Hon. \Vm. Kelia' of Diirhew, and ])assed. 
The Heix)rt of tlie Executive C'onunitt»H' followed, em- 
bracing a full account of th<; o}n 'rations of the past 
year, with suggestions with regnnl to futun^ action, 
ei»|MM'ially with reference to the holding of a Trial of 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery during the 
year to come. 

This was acee])ted on motion of Mr. Corey of Sara- 
toga, who th(Mi pnx!cvdetl to offer a resolution as to 
the future locution of the State Fairs, covering pros- 
pectively a period of twelve years. After a few po- 
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marks from Hon. Qeo. Geddeb^ this fnijiiu ri t tai «■ 
laid CD the table, m being io conflict with tlwM^ 

ty's Constitation. 

Mr. CoMSTCKK of New-York, then mored the wmi 
nominating a>mmittee of three from each JndkU Afi' 
triet, who were appointed as below : 

1. Messrs. CoDistock, Beed, Pindmey. 

2. Messrs. Jones, (^ruoke, Kelly. 

8. Messrs. Knickerbocker, Godid, WendcD. 

4. Messrs. Granger, Ilarison, Van Horn. 

5. Messrs. Weaver, Hnn&rford, Morse. 

6. Messrs. Cornell, Avery, Gilbert. 

7. Messrs. Foster, Ogden, Hayward. 

8. Messrs. Peters, Dow, Williamfl. 

Pending tlie deliberations of this committee, ft » 
cess was taken until 5 p. M. 

On re-assembling at that hour, the following mai- 

nations were submitted, and the gentlemen named 

unanimously elected for the ensuing year : 

iVe«i(lfii/-JAMES O. SHELDON, Ontario. 
Mce-FrmideitU—l. 8imo9c R. Bown, New-York. 

%. Saxubl Thobmb, DnebeM. 

8. Hbrx AK Wbndkix, Albanj. 

4. T. L. Hakisok, St. Lawreaco. 

6. BoLOK D. HncoKRroBD, JeflinMa. 

6. Ralph Nkwkll, Delaware. 

7. H. T. £. Foster. Seneca. 

8. Wx. A. Bird, Erie. 
Cor. /SiwTs/ary— BsNJAXiN P. JoaxsoK. 
Ree. Secretary— ¥^R\i^Tv» Cornuio, Ja. 
TVieo^urer— LuTHKR H. Tvckbr. 

Executive Ocmunitiee—S. CAaFBRUL, Oneida ; T. 
Genesee; Klon Comsiock, New- Yon; R. H. 
son : S. R. Pikcknky, New- York. 

Tlie committee further reported that two plaeethad 
been named for the location of the next Fair, Utica 
and Rochester, and that upon two votes in oummittee, 
there had been an i^qnal number for each locality. 

Mr. Wilson of Oneida, moved that the meeting pro- 
ceed to a ballot, to designate which of the two plaen 
should be selected. Mr. Robinson sabmitted a molkm 
for the indefinite postponement of the question. Mr. 
Geddes raised tbe point of order that the ultimate de- 
cision of the qut^tion was by the constitution Tested 
in the Executive Committee, and a prolonged debate 
ensuiHl in which Messrs. Harris, Reed, Peters, Moore 
and Conger took part, when Mr. Harris, on bebalf of 
the citiztnis of Rochester, and Mr. Butterfield on Ix^hidf 
of the citizens of Utica, expressing their entire willing- 
ness to submit their n*lative claims to the judgment 
of the Board, the question was so referred by unani- 
mous consent. 

Hon. T. C. Peters of Genesee, then offered the UA- 
lowing re8oluti<m : 

Se*«lre(i—TlMt it is expedient for tbe Society to hold a meet- 
ing for the purpoHe of carryinc ont a thoroogh trial of Imple- 
nients of A;;ricultnre in the foHowtng dasses: 

1. For nn'p«irin;r the laud fiw the crop. 

2. For harvesting? and secnrinjf the crop. 
8. For preparing it for market. 

This elicited a prolonged and somewhat irrelevant 
discuKsion, bearing n]K)n the great importance at tbe 
prt>sent time of bolding such a trial — all tlie 8|)eakerB 
iK'ing apparently stn)ngly in its favor. Tliis subject 
was also amimitttKl to the consideration of the Board. 

In the absence of further business. Mr. JuDD of New- 
York laid before the Society a letter setting forth the 
valu(» of the Servians rendered to the Agricultural 
community by Rev. C. E. OooDRicn of Utica, in Im- 
]>orting, pro^mgating and experimenting upon the va- 
rieti<»s and culture of the Potato. Mr. J. suggested 
that such servict^ should not go unrewarded, and as 
agi^ and fet^ble litMilth had now placed Mr. Goodrich in 
a |x)sition in which a testinK)nial of the benefit he has 
conferred upon the farmers of the State would be pe- 
culiarly w(*lo()me and a])propriatc, he Ixmed that ac- 
tion might l)e taken in that direction, ana was willing 
to lu^d the list with a donation for the purjxMie. 

St»veral otht?r gentlemen took the opportunity of ex- 
pri*ssing their hearty concurrence in the proiwaition — 
among them Mr. Haristm of St. Lawrence, Mr. Conger 
of It<ickland, Mr. Cornell of Tompkins, Judge Cheever 
of Saratoga, and the President and SccreUry of the 
Society, who referred briefly to the awards made in 
past years for the investigations bo kmg aad eameiUj 
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id b7 Mr. Qoodiich. Uemm. Connr utA Hui- 
SOD were appointed a committee, with tbe Treaaurei 
of the Societj. to sacure BubBcriptioiu for the teeti- 
momal — to the sucnM* of which ire refer elsewhere 
Tfttatmi»T Krealnc. 
Th« evKnisg sessloti wu an InteKsliiig aud Ingtrnc- 
tive DBS. Mr. John Staition Qouui, who was ap 
panted br ths Executive Coouolttee last season to 
visit the Wastern Sutee and thoroughly investigate 
the eallivatioQ and manulacture of tlie Sorghum crop, 
and tbe pnignwe of the Beet as a sugar-prrxiacin); 
plant, read a paper embracine the many intensting 
knd valuable dulajls collected bj him. Tiiia article 
will form one of the most valuable eontrlliDtioas U> 
the next volume of the Sodetf'a TiazisactioDS, as it 
tr«*ta the EulyiKt in a more comprehensive and di- 



■uccen of the »ora;hain as a farm aUple in the Wist 
era States, are to the tSeet that the profits arlaing-fnan 
llseolture are dependant in vetj gnat degras upon 
uarnUA and length of tetuon. He ehowed by slatistics. 
carefally a>llecl«d, tliat the amount of Syrup tliat can 
be made per acre IncreaBea aa we go Irmn Ohio west- 
ward, with the length of season and average tempera- 
tote of the sammer months. The amount of ^'ngar 
made from it he found nneipectedlj limited, and it i» 
evident from liia remarhs (as was turtDised frmn out 
previooB soonue of information,) that as a sugar-mak 
ing crop, it hu as yist never readied the point of mag- 
nitude which lia» been gometimee asserted by agricul- 
tural writert. In the production of syrup, the liability 
of the plant to Injury from froete, and of the expressed 
juice (especially in certain conditions of the atmoephere) 
to fermentation before it can be boiled, art; tending 
Tery much to reduce the scale on wbleh it Is grown 
by individual eultlvatora — who Snd, moKovei, in the 
present scarcity of labor, that it i« both difficult and 
eipcnsivu to secnre enough at just the proper time to 
work up the product of a large sur&ce to advantage. 
Duep culture and good drainage are shown to be of 
canfinal importance, for the plant is ve^ impatient ol 
moisture, while it stands a drouth unharmed which 
curia the leaves of Indian com. 

If space permitted, our readers would be interested 
In a fuller Hummory of Mr. Gould's remarks, whicli 
deserve the highest credit for the impartiaUty and die- 
erlminaling Judgment they display. 

Dr. Asa Fitch, Entomologist of the Society, read a 
paper corapri^ng the scientific histjwy of the Cut Worm, 
togetlier with the close and Uttorious olieervations he 



terest, and votes of thanks were passed lo both the 
gentlemen with great unanimity. 

Tbn radar'* ProceedlnKa. 

On Thursday tbe Booms were opened for the nsnal 
exhibition, which of ]bT« years has not been of the ex- 
tent that should be elicited by the prizes offered. We 
publish elsewhere an otBcial list of the awards. 

Meantime a meeting was held for general discusnon, 
of which our space will not at present permit an ex. 
tended notice. The subject of Manures and their ap- 

Clicatiou was continued from the last meeling at the 
rtica Fair. 
During ihe day the Report of A. Baldwih, Esq., tlit 
Society's Delegate at the Uamburgh Exhibition, was 

E resented to the Eiecnlive Committee, by wiiomit will 
B subiuitled lo the Legislature. The Flag received 
from the authorities of Hamburgh through Mr. Bald- 
win, and a handsomely prepared collection of Beede 
from the Swedish Qovemment, through Hon. J. A. 
Wbioht, wore duly acknowledged. 

The SodetT met at the Booms. The report of pi«- 
Biinms awarded waa read hr the Secretary. 

Mr. Eellf oOsred the fDlhiwing ie«>lutiuu, prtlac 



ing them by an njneet tribute to the intelligent and 
useful career of the distinguished agriculturist to 
whom they refer. He had brought to the cause of 
agriculture all the results of a Ubeisl education — of 
foreign travel, and an earnest love for the life of a far- 
mer. In one department, he waa almost unrivalled. 
His selection of cattle has been attended with a ^ill, 
and with advantages, which are appreciated to this 
day both in this aittntry and in Knrope. His career 
as a statesman in his service in the State Senate, was 
a distinguished one; It was tliat of a man of intelli- 

rce and honor, and amidst it all, he never forgot to 
all that could be done for the caune he loved so 
j well, tliat of the sdeace and practice of farming. At 
his country's call, when the terrible rebellioo came 
'into being, he came toremoet, seeking only for active 
service, and in that service — in its CDuseqnencef — lie 
j met his death 

In tbe loss of Colonel Botch, the Society has to 
mourn Its deprivation of a man of bniad thought ; a 
I man of int^gritjt and honor, and honesty of usettil- 
j ness in every duly to wliich he waa called. 

The President felt the grief of the tiour almost too 
deefdy to allow him to put the qnestion on the M«ola- 
I tions. but it was his duty, and the reeolutloDS were 
j unanimously adopted : 

Saol™t. Tbat Ld liu- aatb of tfa? Hna. Pnncia M. Rotch, 
or a miHl iccompltrticd lud alncere friend of igricalton. To 



^'r^httn." 



il jiu' 



r , -- develoTMDenl <rf oorig- 

rimlcaial rcHiurmi aiiclihe Improiemaitaof ihesnlnHlaoftha 
Aum tbaa s]roo«t aqy mu In oar mid^l ; while tin purity of 
his character and Ih« bijrb toned prtndplvfl which renul«d his 
■cUtia», the klDdBex ofhii heart and (he oriRUllT oTbls Dan- 

him beat. In whose tecfdlectlon be will ever tiaai ftwth *» a 
tme eiuiple t^tbe Amnlcau C:(wntrf OeDliemao. 

Buohed. That In thi« hnur of nd beresvenieBt. we woold 
UtoirT nor hnrl fell lympilhy to Ihc Aimtlv of the deceased, and 
ecpeclill; to bii Hlher. Frauds Koteh. Eeq.. dim of Uis (Onnd- 
en and mcKt cfflcl,fnt (Mend- o! this Soclclr- 

Benlred. That s cup; of IhcFC rrsolullons be forwsided bv 
tbe Secretarr of this SoclelT to the fainUy of Iha deceased, and 
that ihE eame be pohllihal !□ the TrunsactloB* ot the Society. 

The proceedings of Ihe Executive Committee upon 
the death of tlie Hon. Eliakim SherriU. formerly a 
distinguished member of tlic Sodety, were on the mo- 
tion of the Hon. Mr. Cornell read, and. on modes) of 
the Hon. Mr, Kelly, approved and le-affirmcd. 

The Prerident. Mr. Faii,r, then delivered the tuoal 
addrees, which was listened to with great interest, and 
which we propiee to place at leugtli before our read- 
ers. On concluding, tlie President elect, Jah. 0. SllEL- 
DOK, Esq., was intttidured, and, in taking the chair 
expressed his gratilude fiir the honor, his confldence 
in the co-operation of the Board, and his hopes that 
the coming year would add to the records of the Sod- 
ty's prosperity and success. 

After a vote of tltanks to Ex-President Fsile and the 
retiring Mflcere. proposed by Hon. Geo, Geddee, Mr. 
Buttei^eld of Vtica, ecknowiedged for himselfand the 
dtiiens of tliat place the pleasure derived from the 
Fair (tf IBKt, the uniformly kind and honorable treat- 
ment received at tlie liands of tlie Board, and llie 
grstifying mention in the President's address of the 
exertions made there to comply with the Society's re- 
quirements and promote the objects of its exhibition. 

Mr. Kxi.T.T ofiered the following rreolutions: 

Raalerd, That the New- York Sute ArHcaltura] Hoclely de- 
plores Iha action of the last L^alature ui bestowJliff apOB a 
slnule inatllutluD, and thai out Ihe rcpreseutatlve of the apd- 
cDlFnral Intrrrsls iiT tbe SUte. Ihc whifle of Ihe vast land ennt 
made by Coi^fress fUr tbe promollon of a^rqltoral anaioe- 
chanlcal rdncatiun: and tbla Society leaprcinilly nrce* apon 
the present LvclslBlare Ihe repeal or niudlflcaliun of the said 
law. so that tte New- York Slate AgrlcDllunl Collen shall re- 
tx\*t a hi) share of this noble Knm. ihai thus 
CoDfreas majr be foUllleil. In die advaDcemen 

KfohtS, That a wmi of the foregoing resolnllon lie respecS 
fOllT presented to bis EicelleDcy the Oovcniar, and to Iha Hon- 
orable Ihe Seoale and AsHmbly of this State, by Ihe Secretary 
of this Society— which were ananlmDusly adopted, and tha 
nuetinc adJonniBd. 
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The Disoassion on Cheese MaMng at Rome, 

The process of Cheese Manufacture was then dis- 
cussed at considerable length. A few of the remarks 
and ideas elicited we give, and would be glad to re- 
port them in detail did space allow. 

Mr. Jesse Williams of Rome, termed the father of 
the cheese factory system, responded to a call, and 
said the best thing he had seen published on the sub- 
ject, was from the i)en of Mr. A. Bartlett of Ohio, who 
was present, and he presumed would l>e willing to 
talk on the subject to the Convention. 

Mr. Bartlett responded that in the article referred 
to, he had given Mr. Williams' own practice as nc^ar- 
ly as he could. He was very ignorant ol* the whole 
subject of Cheese-Making. A few years since he 
thought ho knew something alxjut it, but lately he 
had availed himself of every means possible to ac- 
quire information on the subject, ftid he found now 
he did not know as much as he did five years ago, or 
in other words, the more he It^arued about it, the more 
he saw to bo learned. It was not a thing to be learn- 
ed in a moment, but time and i)er8everiug effect were 
necessary. We were as yet deficient in facta. No one 
could tell what proportion of milk was solid matter. 
He was satisfied that all the chemical analyses of milk 
were incorrect, and we could not get tell whether we 
ought to obtain ten, twelve or fifteen per cent, in 
cheese of the weight of milk. Some claimed we slunild 
obtain fifteen per cent. He generally obtained about 
ten per (xmi. in dry cheese ; sometimes a little more. 
Milk, it was well known, was composed of three sub- 
stances, butter, casein, and milk sugar. The two for- 
mer should be incorporated in the cheese — iht latter 
not. There were important questions yet to be deter- 
mined, as — Wliat proportion of the milk is cheese ? 
Is any ix)rtion of the cheese milk-sugar ? What pro- 
portion should be water ? 

Mr. Bartlett said, in reply to various questions : A- 
chief cause of waste was ignorance in regard to the 
process of manufacture. Milk could be handled so as to 
throw away from two to ten per cent., and yet good 
judges say it has been done right. There were two 
kinds of waste, one of curd and one of butter. The 
curd paascs off with the whey. The butter is contain- 
ed in little sacs, which become mechanically entangled 
in the curd, and disturbance of the curd tends to set 
them free and allow them to pass off. Any process 
of manufacture which divides into minute particles, 
wastes both the curd and butter; so long as the 
globules of butter remain unbroken, they can be mix- 
ed with the milk. The cream should be mixed with 
the milk cold, as heating bursts the globules. After 
the rennet is put in, the milk should be stirred until 
it thickens, in order to pro])erly entangle the butter 
globules. The less agitation after coagulation the bet- 
ter, and the process of diviiling the coagulated milk 
should be as quick as possible — should not to be over 
five minutes. Blocks, one-fourth of an inch square, 
was finii enough. There was more waste caused by 
breaking the curd tlian in any other way. He did 
not think it possible to make good cheese from milk 
newly drawn from the cow. Milk that had been 
drawn two miles was in a better state for manufactur- 
'ng than milk just drawn from the cow. Wliile the 
'nimal heat is in the milk it is injured but little for 
heese by agitation. 

Several members of the Convention expressed a 
vish t4) hear Mr. Bartlett repeat the details of his pio- 
""'TS of manufacturt\ Having consented, he said : 

As soon as the milk was received at night and drawn 
^\*^ ♦he vat, a stream of cold water should \ye admit- 



cooling. When cooled below 70 degrees, leare it. tk 
the morning first mix the cream with the milk, 
add the morning's milk. Apply heat until the 
pcrature is raised to about 82 degrees — ^in cool 
higher. Now add the coloring matter, and then tht 
rennet in sufficient quantity to produce coagnlatiflft fal 
from 40 to 60 minutes. The milk is now kept agitfttod 
until coagulation commences ; then loft quiet. What 
the curd is sufficiently fixed, divide as quickly sad 
with as little agitation as posi^ble ; as soon as this iB 
done add t4^ 8 degrees of heat ; after working the 
curd a while at this temi)erature, let it stand and ae/^ 
tie ; then remove portions of the whey ; now break 
up the curd carefully with the hands. Then add h€Mt 
to 90 or 98 degrees, work the curd at tliis tcmperatme 
until it will not pack together. Should it still pack 
together, raise the temiierature a little, seldom ever 
higher than 100 degrees. Cover up, and examine onoe 
in a while to see if the curd is done. When done dip 
it on to the draining-siuk, and salt. A common rule 
is two and st^veii-tenths poimds of salt to one hundred 
of cured or solid cheese. After adding the salt to the 
cunl, remove it to the pressing-room and dip it into 
the hoops, and press gently at first ; usually let it stand 
a few minutes before applying any ])ressure. Would 
not apply very great pressure till after the cheese was 
turuixi. When fit to handle, take it from the press, 
turn and bandage, return to the press again, and apply 
strong pressure until the next day. He rubbed the 
cheese over with whey oil when taken from the press, 
and continued to turn and rub them every day until 
they are well cured. Should they show signs of dry- 
ness, another coat of oil was given them. 

He prepared the rennets by soaking in water with 
a plenty of salt added. Considered it absolutely neces- 
sary that the calf should be five days old — ^ten days is 
better — should have full meals regularly until 16 to 18 
hours before being killed. Take the rennet out, turn 
and salt it, then turn it back and salt it. Lay it in a 
pickle till thoroughly pickled ; then dry it and keep 
it dry. 

We have detailed more of Mr. Bartlett's remarks 
than any other gentleman, because he appears to 
know what he is talking about, as well as to l^ a to^lt^ 
of excellent practical sense and experience — also be- 
cause he occupied more time of the convention than 
any one else, owing, I suppose, to the severe catechising 
which he had to undergo. His suggestions are worthy 
the attention of all manufacturers who heard him 
speak. It was well observed that the art of cheese 
making could not be reduced to a set of rules. Good 
judgment, observation and practice, were always neces- 
sary to success in this business. 
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Statement of P. J. Sherwoed*s Dairy. 

I have in my dairy seven cows. They are a mix- 
ture of the native, Durham and Ayrshire breeds. I 
have in my dairy a nearly pure bred Ajrrshire, which 
produce 2^ pounds of butter in one day, from 40 pounds 
of milk. Tlie same cow produced 16i pounds of hu^ 
ter in ten days, during the last days of July ; in both 
cases she was fed on grass alone. 

My cows were wintered on hay and straw, with an 
occasional feeding of carrots. During the spring, when 
in milk, each cow received four quarts of carrots, and 
two quarts of com and oatmeal daily, with all the good 
hay they will consume. 

The seven cows run in a pasture of about 14 acres 
during the forepart of the season, and till the Ist or 
15th of September. About the 15th of Aug. they are 
shut into a lot of about 4 acres, and receive a good sup- 
ply of green fodder three times « day. During this 
time my pasture beccMnes laden with a bountifiil 
BnnHv o^ •f**»rmi.*h. T^His, with the help of my 
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meadow, gives me 8ti£Qcient run for the rest of the 
season. 

One chief feature in the treatment of a dairy is regu- 
larity in milking.* During the long summer days care 
should be taken that each cow is milked at least every 
twelve hoars, and that regularly. I also deem it a 
matter of great importance to give succulent food, as 
the pasture becomes dry, that we may keep up a full 
flow of milk. The results of my dairy are as follows : 

Amount of batter said from 7 cows, L,d$3 poandft. 

Amount of batter oonramed and on haadi 300 do. 

Amount of dieeee 60 lbs., 2 1\ml of cheeee equal 

oneofbutter, S5 do. 

Whole amount of butter,...*. 1,688 pounds. 

Average amount per cow, 941)^ do. 

The above statement was submitted to the officers 
of the Delaware County JF'air and awarded a premium. 

P. J. SHERWOOD. 

• •• 

PRODUCT OF A DAIRY. 

Msssm. ElDiTORS — If you please you may chronicle 
in the Co. Gent, as follows: During the year 1803 
we made Jrom seven cows 1,643 pounds 7 ounces of 
butter. Average per cow 234 poquds 12 ouncea Net 
proceeds of dairy stands thus : 

1,618 7-16thfl Iba. butter, average price %iH cU., $386.65 

Milk sold, 8.67 

Calf raised worth, 6.00 

Calffittted, 4.00 

Deaa>n and veal skina, 5.S5 

Value of milk fed to 8 hogs, doabtful, but eay, . 15.00 

(486.47 

Average per eow, $63.86 

No account being made for milk and cream used in 
tne family. 

The cows were soiled in the smnmer, and were kept 
on hay, com fodder and straw, with three quarts of 
shorts and a peck of roots per day in the winter. 

Jefferson Co., N. T. J. L. R. 

• •• 

CHEESE FROM O LD AN D YOUNG COWa 

Eds. Co. Gent. — I thought I would write a small 
experiment of my own ; if you think it worth publi- 
cation do so. The question is often asked, how much 
more cheese old cow's milk wiU make than heifer^s 
milk. I had nine heifers this fall, five twos and four 
threes, and we milked the night milk and weighed it 
and the mornings milk ; the two messes added together 

made 68 lbs; we made that into curd, all drained 
ready to salt, that weighed 12 lbs. We then took the 
same number of pounds of old cow's milk, and worked 
it off in the same way, and it made 12f lbs. of drained 
curd, before salting. I would like to hear from others 
through the Country Gent, and Cultivator. 

laat Otto, Catt Co., Dec. 18, 1868. H. & 

• •• 

HOME-BREWED ALE. 

6. Burton, in the Rural New- Yorker^ gives his method 
of making home-brewed ale as follows : ** The art of 
brewing is very easy to be understood, for it is exactly 
simiUlrlo the process of making tea. Put a handful of 
malt into a tea-pot ; then fill it with water— the first time 
rather under boiling heat After it has stood sometime, 
pour off the liquor just as you would icsL, and fill up the 
pot again with boiling water. In a similar manner pour 
that off, and so go on flllhig up and pouring off till the 
malt in the pot is tasteless, which will be the case when 
all its virtue is extracted. The liquor or malt tea must 
then be boiled with a fewhops in it, and when it becomes 
cool enoueb — tliat is about blood heat — add a little yeast 
to ferment it, and the thing is done. This is the whole 
art and process of brewing; and to brew a lan^ quanti- 
ty requires the same mode of proceeding as it would to 
mike a t(»a breakfast for a regiment of soldiers. A peck 
of malt and four ounces of hops will produce ten quarts 
of ale, and of a better quality than can usually be pur- 
ehased.*' 



.Varioos Recipes for Housekeepers. 

Mrs. £. A. Call of Fabius, N. Y., sends for the Couir- 
TRY Gentlsmam, Um followlng recipes from her ^' Young 
Home-Keeper^^'* which is advertised on another page of 
this paper: 

Saasages* — Take &t and lean meat, cut off the rind 
and chop very fine, and season as follows : To twenty 
pounds of meat put eight ounces of salt, four ounces of 
sage, and pepper to suit the taste ; mix thoroughly with 
the hand ; fill tin pans two-thirds full, spread a cloth 
over the top of the meat, and a board over the top of the 
pan, and set in a cool place. 

Chicken Pie* — Boil two chickens tender; season 
with butter, pepper and salt ; thicken the gravy with a 
very little flour; make the dough as for short biscuit, 
and roll it out as thick as your hand, laige enough to line 
a small tin pan ; dip in the chicken and a part of the 
gravy ; put on a top crust and pinch it down well ; make 
an opening on the top with a knife, an inch or two long, 
and prick it with a forls. Veal and beef answer every 
purpose for this pic The gravy left in the pot take to 
the table in a gravy dish. 

Fried Cake* — One cup of sugar, one of sour cream, 
one of butter-milk, one teaspoonfiil of soda; add a little 
salt and a little ground cinnamon or spice ; mix into a 
stiff dough, cut in strips and fry in lard. 

Fruit Cake* — One pound of fiour, one ix)und of 
sugar, five eggs, half pound of butter, one pint sour 
cream, one pound of raisins, a large teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, one teaspooniUl of soda, frost and 
trimmings. The raisins should be chopped a very little. 

Buckwheat Cakes* — Take one quart of buttermilk 
or sour milk, and one of water, one-half tea-spoonful ot 
soda, and a little salt ; stir in buckwheat fiour enough 
to make a thinnish batter, and let it set over night ; in 
the morning add another half teaspoonful of soda and a 
little more fiour; bake on hot griddle. When done 
they should be put into some kind of a dish wbere they 
can be covered without the cover resting upon the cakes, 
as it has a tendency to make them heavy. 

Frosting. — Beat the white of an egg to a stiff froth; 
afterwards stir in ten teaspoonfuls of pulverized white 
sugar. The above quantity will do for a common sized 
cake. Spread on while the cake is hot 

Fabius, N. Y. ELIZA A. CALL. 
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RUPTURE S IN ANIMALS. 

Messrs. Tucker & Son— It sometimes happens, 
even under the most careful management, tliat the 
animals of fiarmers are troubled with ruptures or 
breaches. Wlien this is the case the animal may be 
relieved and in some instances cured, by ba4hing the 
parts effected, twice a day with a strong decoction of 
White Oak bark. This is a powerful astringent, and 
therefore has a tendency to contract the parts affected. 
The animal should be kept quiet until the healing is 
completed, as any strain or extra ex^ion may counter- 
act the effect of the application. Where White Oak 
grows, this extract is easily obtained by boiling the 
bark in water until the water becomes black. If ap- 
plied warm, the effect will be sooner seen. The applL 
cation followed for a week will show a great difference 
in the appearance of the animal and in instances cure* 
Commence as soon after the misfortune as possible. 

Messrs. Tilden, at their dispensary at New Lebanon, 

N. Y., prepare this with other valuable extracts, and 

can probably accommodate those who are not iq a 

White Oak region. William Bacok. 
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THE WHITE J APAN ESE MELON. 

A ooiresponli'iit sendB us ilii' fuUuwing ninloe of 
this melon : 

This melon wan first hilnxliicisl to llm puWic hy tliat 
enterprising lic>niculliiri»t, Wm. S. Carpenter, Etq. 
I understanil tliat tlie sovd tvaa bniiight tolhiacouutry 
b7 BCHne mctulM'T of ('nm. Peny'e Jb]»d E:i])e<lition. 
ThoD^li thia variet; Iibh been known to a few cultivators 
lor Bome j^eura, it is to bouiu peoplB quite nevr. Tlio 
engraving; represents the giincrsl aliape of the &itit. 
whidi is UHimllf globular, though aometiuiea it is 
Bliglitlj oblong. Tlio furrows are vcr? sliallow, and 
the suiface but spariDgly netted ; tlio color is one of 
its moetremarkable chain cterialice, being nearly whilp, 
or at least a gmeniah white. The fl<«li, whicli Is very 
thick In proportion to the siie of the melon, is green- 
isli, tinged with orange. When well ripened, the 
whole flesh is eatable, the rind being scarcely thicker 
than tlio akin of an apple. The teitnre, sweetness 
and flavor of the fleeli are nil that I desire. It ia a 
prolific bearer, and should bo introduced in place of 
man)' inferior kinds now cultivated. 



THE ILOBIti—naiha mltrraeorlm. Lam. 

This well known and fiimiliar bird is entirely dif- 
ferent from tliieEuro])ean Robin Hodbreast, with which 
It most not be c»nfonnde<l. In size it is nearly twice as 
large, and in sha|>e and in color it is entirely diffisrent. 
The ncet and eggs of the English bird are very dif- 
ferent, being five or six in number; and the shell 
white, more or less freckled with light red. 

The American Robin, on the contrary, builds a large 
nest of grasa, and thoroughly plasters it inniite with 
soft mud. When this hardena it forms a aubslantial 
Btructute, which will often resist the elements for a 
whole winter. The author liaa found these nests with- 
out the mud lining, only this is rather the ext«ption 
than othenviio. When the nest has lM»en completed 
the female depo^te her oggs — four in number, and of 
a, boautiful BeB-grL«n, Tliey measure, on an average, 
about 1 inch and S-lOtlis in length, by 13-16tl>B in 
breadth, alllkough there is considerable vaiiation in 
the size, some I'gga measuring more and aotae lesa 
than this. 

Tlie range of connlrj' inhabited by the Robin ii 
vast^-coniprising indi-ed the whole of lempetate North 
America. Wherever bo ai^tcara he is generally lo- 



Tui Roan, 
spected and loved, and many a school-boy who n 
not heaitate to plunder the neat of the ecreaming Ctt 
Bird, would not touch tluit of the Roliia. 

Tliat the Hohin ia cii)iable of imltuting tlis notei of 
aiinie birda, would aiigienr from a PLiladelphia sem- 
pa|icr, from which I clip the following pu*fm}ib : 

"A HoBlK in New Canaan. Conn., Ima been taking 
niuric Ifwsirtw Bouiewher.', and aBionislie* the pecnJs 
of that l-nn-n by ainging the song of ' Whipoondll u 
perfectly as the original iierfonner." 

The Itolun is cH|iable of being ke|it in a cage, when 
he forms BQ excellent pet, liothon Bccotuitof hUiong, 
whicli bears a great resemblance to that of the Brown 
Thrush, and on account of liia being so eonunoa uiil 
easily tamed. 

The Robin ia excessively fond of the berries of the 
Sour Uum, and bIbo of poke-benies. An ttiimliij; 
anecdote is told by V/n-ami, in relation to their eating 
the Utter, He saya that in January, 1807, two jroimg 
men, in one excursion after these birda, shot thirty 
dozens. In tho midst of such butchery, enme humane 
person wishing lo Stop the slaughter, effected it in a 
novel and ingenious manner. He caused a paragraph 
lo lie inserted in the newspapers statii^ that in conse- 
quence of the immense numbers of ue poke-berries 
that the Itobins fed upon, they had become unwhole- 
some if not dangvmua food, and that seTeral persons 
bad alreodj- auffi-rMl from feeding upon them. The 
strange appearance of the bowels of the birds seemed 
to confirm this statement, and in consHjnence the de- 
mand for and consumption of them immediately stop- 
ped, and thoa, «ay» WiiKiM, "motives of self-preser- 
vBlion produced at once wliat all the pleadings of hu- 
manity could not eKct." 

In the latter part of the siijiuner they form in large 
fiocksand resort to the wild-cherry and sour-gnm tre^ 
where they are shut in large numbers. 

The fijlowing la on accurate description of the 

'■II meaenn^R nine lachei and a Iiair la Icnjrth; Ibe bill ta 
■r 'mandftic ; 1 
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feniBle sK more orihe"llKbruh.7cB/de^^'ned witb bVick'T and 
tbe oraneu oa lli« breast li much palpr, and mora brciadlr nfclrt- 
ed wllb white. "—HUMii'fJnminiH OrnUAalon- ml./, p.K. 

WesI Tlrginia.— Ton must begin to speak a good 
word for the youngest of the itistcrhood, Wv»t VliKinIa, 
Her Hgricultnral, mining and manufkctnring eapabilille* 
are immense. Her eenlral poalilbn and fine climate am 
a large capital to slart with. Tell your northern capl- 
tallsls, sheep i;rowura and tamiers, to come this way, In- 
stead of seeking the cold rugloiia of Iowa, Wiaconatn, 
and Uto sweeping Winds of the prairie States. «. w. ■. 
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A Peattj Twiner— the Star 



L CttooM a tiont. tight ruk. If powlble 
■Ircadj beeD osed to coDtaln elder, beer, wine, Ac. Saw 
a tqasre hole lu the side Bronnd tbe bung (W>m elx to 
eight htctaMi sqaire. Be oreful lo aaw berelllDg, BOtbat 
tbe plcM may at ■ ftitore time be «et back Id tbe hole, 
and not Ml Id. 

3. Place this cask In tbe warm weather at spring. In 
aome aecnre nod (bettered plare, where It can have tbe 
•an and yet be prolceted Troin dlstDrlunue. 

3. Poor Into It a few qoarls of good vinegar, wanned 
» little. Alto at the tame time a few qnarie of good 
dder, which will Tery soon become vineear. CoDtlnuo 
to »dd elder according to the heat of tbe weather aod 
tbe aacertalned pn^^rew of the contents of tbe lurrcL 
In a ftw weeks *31 yonr barrel of elder will thus have 
ttecome good Tinegar. This being accomplished the 
Wkole may be renioted to a cold cellar. 

4 lite object of tbe Urfc hole Is Uie odnlsslon of thg 



The American ^gricalturist 
" Every one wlio lihee 
the " Cypnwft-vine," will be 
glad to know thgt it has an 
bmtlier which is a more 
rapid grower, and much har- 
dier. This la the QuamocUt 
eceeiiua. a native of Meiico, 
and which, though naturalized 
In same of the warmer portions 
of the conntr^. la but little 
known in coltSvation. The 
piKnt was recently brobght for- 
ward bj one of our seedanen, 
under tiie nanw of the Star 
Ipomcea, which will do well 
enough for a garden name, 
though it really belongs to tbe 
genus Quainodii. and la not aa 
IponuM at all. It has not tbe 
exquisite delicacy of foliage 
that characterizea tbe CyprCM 
vine, but it eiccla in the number, brilliancy and anrai- 
linn of its HowerB, which in oool days keep open until 
the Ibllowing momiug. They appear in clurters of 
from 18 to 3), epriuging from tbe axiia of the heart. 
shaped Icuvrs. The i-ngraving represents the flowera 
and leaves of the natural siw. It Is an annual, and 
its cnlinro is like that of the Morning-glory." 

air freely to the anrTuce of the liquid. It wlU be well, 
while the vinegar i» forming, to lay over tbe hole a bit of 
mllllnet or perforated tin, to keep out insects. When It 
is flnlshed, the originol block sawed out may be re- 

I was tnughl this mode more than thirty yeare ago, by 
a wise bouse-keepiT, and have prscticed It with tbe best 

if cider, weak poorwluc, molaasesand 
water, or alcohol and water, may be uaed. 

Those who manufcctnre vinegar on a large scale for 
market, samctlmes hare a process different fVom the 
above, wblcb cannot wull be used in a small family. 

SnnarktoH l!it /<iiurrri tf nn<ffar.— Starch, by the sac- 
charine fermentation, becomes sugar or sweet syrup. 
Bngars, and all tweet iulces, become alcohol by the vi- 
nous fermenlaliun. Alcohol becomes acetic acid, tbat la 
vinegar, by tbe acetous fermentation. 

Uencu all roots and grains containing starch, and all 
roots and fruits coutaiaing sugar or Its elements, are 
capable of being made Into vlocgar. In wine growing 
poor wiues are often Ihns used. So poor ma- 
le molasses, slops of alcohol, Ac, all may be 

I hardly need add that vinegar will be strong In pro- 
portion to the richness of the materials osed in mskiug 

- <!ood vinegar may be kept In heart, and Ihe vessel sus- 
tained In quantity, by tbe frequent additions In emBil 
qusnliUes of anything tbat will make vinegar. 

Ut<». Feb. 1. im. C, E. OOODRICB. 

P. 8. — A large tub properly protected f^om dnat and 
Insects, would doubtless take the place of a barrel such 
as I have described. Tbe vinegar when flnlsbed, conid 
be dipped out and stored in an ordinary barreL 

To PrSTent Rftts from Eating Harness. 

In answer to many Inquiries in former nombera of Co. 
GeST., i would say tbat in ninety-Dine cases out of ■ 
hundred, rats nibble harness and other leather used on 
horses, for the ja//deposited by peiaplration. Place salt 
at accessible points. In bams aud out-housca, and the 
rata will rarely tronble your harness. Ann. 
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Tike Arlojiltoral Collage Land (Jraat. 

We have received a letter from ma eeteemed 
Mend ia NewJcrBey on the subject of the dispo8»l to 
he made l>y the Le^sUture of that State, of the lands 
granted by Congre«B for encooraging Education In 
AgricultuKt ind the Mechanic Art*. HoeipremeaUie 
opinion tliat the avaito of theae lands " will be best ax- 
pcnded In a branch of an eillting college, tathet than 
in an independent institution, and that the ' liberal 
and practical education' in 'agricultaie and the me- 
chanic arts ' will be moat productive to the oommonity, 
when carried out in a more or lew dooe conneWioo 
with othSr and eetablished coonea of inBtrutUon." 

In reeponae to bia reqoeet fcr our viewi upon the 
enlgect, we may remark that it ia for the friend* of 
Agriculture in each State, to determine, according 
the circumstances of the (Me, how the avails of the 
Congreerional grant may be most judiciously and etfec 
tively appropriated. And yet, it Htrikes us'that a few 
worfa may not bo out of place, m to the proper hus- 
banding of such resoiirceB as shall accrue, and tht 
probable disposition which wiU turn tbem lo the bes; 
account. 

In the first place it seems to ns Tery dedrable that 
W earfy a bfgianing a» pouible dionld be made, toward 
accomplishing the purpose* designated ia the act— not 
only from the natural desire all wiU ffeel, both to show 
that the grant is really to perform a work <rf great 
good, and to derive whatever benefit from it we cai , 
as Boon as may be practicable ; but also for two stil 






One of these is this ; Thosv 



who are mo«t conversant with the systems of agricul 
tural and industrial educaUon, as they have been de. 
veloped abroad. wiU agree, we think, that there is no 
system there which ran ho imported by us and eiactlj 
supply our wants. Nor has such a system yet been 
fully settled upon here. It moat bo a work of 
ascertain eiactly what will beat promote the ii 
of tlie fcrmer and the mechanic, in the light of what 
Bdeuce has, or may hereafter have, to impart to them, 
aod how this education, when dedded upon, shall be 
most nearly auitod to the means and the disposition 
of their sons. It has taken more than a quarter of a 
century for industrial education in Europe to reafli 
even its present pomtion ; and a rimilar, although per 
haps less protracted period of growth, we must buI.- 
jnit to, before we are fully in possession of what wl- 
are seeking. Hence we should urge that the moj>' 
promptly an enttTJng wedge can be hiserled— the moj-<. 
speedily a claw of farmere, educated according to thr' 
best slandarf at present available, can be sent out M 
test thi!ir education by their ulterior progress— tii.^ 
sooner we slial) feel that safe ground has been ac- 
quired for further effort. And, moreover, tlie bfHi. 
means of education go for no.thing. unless they posse*' 
the cnlire confidence of those for whose benefit tlifv 
are established. It is therefore very hnportant, as r.- 
gards winning the tavor of the industrial community. 
thai the fruits of a " liberal and practical education ' 
should bo obtained and ti>st«d without any avoldabk 
delay. 

In the second place an insUtuUon, such as Is cnn 
templated in the act of Congress, cannot of necesjplj 
utini\y lui generit 



,.,. has laid the foundation of hii . 
broader ha^ of general learning. Bnt the nqiln- 
Ti^nts of an agrlcoltaral coUege, as to proUminarif^ 
iiast bo neceMsrily alight ; the student Is preanmaUy 
.i luitcd in Umo and often in means, and before he ia» 
-teds to the higher branchea of adentlflc or pnetU 
.nvestigation wUch are to conititute the dlstlnetin 
fL'rture of these ooUeges, he must be drilled to Kma 
-xtent at least hi the more ordinary stodlsB of thadifl 
rtom. Hence an agricultural or IndnstilU eidlaca k 
lo differ fhjm the institntions of learning we afaMdy 
}<(eeeM, rather by adding lo their present progTaMUM 
than by building up one that is wholly or eren prind- 
pally now,— and by etlnlmating from It whatever da 
ba flpued where somethhig must necesarily be omit 
tpd for lack of time. That soch la the c»o (bat sao» 
times, as yet, with very trifling additions only) maybe 
proved by comparing the cunicolnm of any <* tta 
■ agricultural collf^os" thus far established or cm- 
iimptaled here, with that of our other ctdlegw or 
higher schools. 

Now the dremnstaneee Jn which we find crandra 
nre very difleient from what they wonld be, eitha if 
had a large cash capital ready at hand yiekUng a 
Mrtaln available revenue, or, on the other hand, if we 
ere qnite sure what sort of an InsUtntion would M- 
^fly suit ns, and how to spend every dollar of ou 
. ;venoe bo as to make it tell towards a hamonkM 
and satlatactory whole. Even with both these (Mts- 
t^ craiditions reversed, wo are not quite sura that«« 
should advocate the artablishment of new iiwdttittoiil 
under the act, unless there were obstades to any other 
course, or pecuUar reasons rendering this one eipedi- 
oit. And, taking the facts as they stand, it«oeins te 
us indisputably preferable to repose this trust in the 
hands of those who have been tried and not found 
wanting,— to give a new impetus to Inatitntions that 
liave already overcome the difficulties at the start, won 
the confidence of the public, and gained an experience 
if, and mBight into the educational demands of the 
times, and tho means of meeting them— rather than 
our money on what may ho temporaiy and ezpen- 
,_ . _ experiments, or what at best must have a conrid- 
erable period of growth to look forward to, before they 
reach the ptrint already atttained by the 
others. 

In selecting an institution to be favored by such a 
trust, bowover, we need not urge that the grefctert 
I should be ciercieed, not only to surround the gift, 
iBure its projier application, by stringent pro\-iaions, 
also with reference to the professorships already 
established and the standing of their incumbents, and 
with n^gard to cireumslances of locality, the agricul- 
tural and mechanical cliaracter and resources of the 
■iclnity. and so on. All these are points of primal 
importance, and others may occur, such for instance 
as tlie poesusdon of libraries and cabinets ; but to 
these we need not refer at length. 

It will be seen therefore that the o|dnlon expressed 
by our NewJeiBoy correeiwndent meets our hearty 
concurrence, and hero, although there Is much th«t 
might be added to what Is said above, we must dismlM 
tho subject tor tho present. 



vinity, or Law, 



r Medldne, the stndentn 



To a schod of Di- A French writer says : 



after I does not let U KTow on a In 
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Pleuro-Pneumoaia in Massaohoeetts. 

. Secretary F1.INT of the MosBachusetts State Board 
:ricaltare, has addressed a letter on this subject to 

Andrew, a copy of which we have received and 
frith much interest. 

F. states that this disease still exists In twelve or 
1 towns ia Eastern Massachusetts, and urges that 
meaaores are taken to secure its complete eradica- 
" we shall soon find ourselves in the condition of 

countries in Europe " where it exists lu propor- 
too enormous to admit of tlie attempts '' The 

moderate estimates/^ he says, *' lix the loss by 
o-pheumouia alone, in the British Isles at ten mil- 
of dollars a j'ear." The further statements sub- 
das to the ravages of this disease, although sceming- 
nost incredible, are probably not overdrawn. The 
7 of tlie Stock Insurance Companies in Great 
in is quoted in illustration of these statements ; and 
aportance of immediate action is urged : 

' there could be a cordial and united co-operation 
e part of the community, there is still a reasonable 
nty that this disease could be extirpated. It is not 
luch to say that a small appropriation made by the 
egislaturc, from three to five thousand dollars, 
1 have kept the disease wholly in cheek, if hideed 
I not entirely eradicated it 

nr a moderate estimate of the losses during the past 
D, to individuals, tiie towns and the State, would 
least ten thousand dollars, and in all probability 
lave been twice or three times tliat sum. But a far 
serious consideration than the actual losses which 
Alreadv occurred, is the fact that tlie disease has 
) much farther beyond control. There would seem 
no longer any reasonable doubt that the disease 
itagious and dangarous to a very high degree. 
' step of its historr in this State has shown this to 
; case, even if it hi»d not already been well known 
J, from its liistory abroad. It is generally conced- 
it of the animale exposed some twenty or thirty 
snt., say about twenty-five per cent, on an average, 
ie. About twenty-five per cent, will take the dis- 
.nd still live, but in a condition worse than death, 
as any profitable use is concerned. Another twen- 
) per ccnt^ will take the disease and may, apparent- 
jover, and the remaining twenty-five per cent, may 
9 entirely. Such have been about the proportions 
red here." 

Flint reports it as the unanimous opinion of those 
inarians abroad, best qualified to judge, that Pleu- 
3umonia springs wholly from contagion. At the 
lational Congress of Veterinary Surgeons held last 
t Hamburgh, " it was declared without a dissentient 
that the malady, so far as WcBiem Europe was con- 
1, was of purely contagwus origin.** These facts 

particular importance here, ** because some have 

pted to lull the public mind into a false and danger- 

ecurity, by trying to. have it believed that local 
i, as want of ventilation, <&c. , have generated the dis- 
ere among us. It is a most dangerous fallacy. There 
the slightest ground for belief that a single ease 
rose in this country from any such causes. It is 
f and unquestionably an imported disease, and if 
hole truth were known, every link in the chain 
I appear, as most of them in fact de now." We 
lot room to quote this letter as fully as we should 
>ut trust that its monitor}^ language may not pass 
ded. 

CHIC KEN LICE. 

Missouri correspondent writes to the Country 
:.ehan: "We were much troubled with lice on 
lickens. Two years ago we put in their house and 
bouglis and twigs of cedar from the Christmas 
ngs of our church, (Prot. Episcopal,) and the lice 
.isappeared. Cedar twigs are plenty in most locali- 
ind having proved a remedy with us, may with 
L Whether i^ is necessary that they should first be 
n the church, deponent saith not. The church is 
d with co«l oil, and Uii9 may bavo had effect^' 



REMED Y FOR HOVEN. 

I noticed on page 864, last y(A, Country Gentle- 
man, some exoeUent remarks about doctoring sick 
animals. Sereral remedies for core of hoven were 
given. I will give another which I think preferable 
to those given. 

Take a roimd stick of hard wood about 1^ inch in 
diameter, and one foot long ; tie a string to each end, 
put the stick in the mouth of the animal, and tie the 
strings together back of the horns, so as to hold the 
stick firmly in the month. The animal will be hn- 
mediately relieved, and will be as well as ever in the 
space of five minutes.. 

We have relieved many cattle in this way, and have 
not failed as yet in a single instance. Last summer 
we had a case in wliich a cow ate very freely of clover, 
and when discovered was so badly swolen that when 
standing she could not keep her hind feet together, 
bnt would thrust one as iar back as possible. In five 
minutes after placing the stick in her mouth she was 
chewing her cud. 

The remedy is simple, and with us has certainly 
been efficacious. J. M. K. Astyria, Mkk, 
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CULTIVATION O F YO UNQ ORCHARDS. 

We have noticed a very decided difference, plain to 
he seen by the most casual observer, between the 
orchards that have been cultivated, and those that are 
seeded down to grass. Let any one travel through 
Dodge county, Wisconsin, with an unprejudiced mind, 
and he cannot fail to become convinced that, at least 
in this part of the Northwest, it is necessary to culti- 
vate young orchards to get a thrifty vigorous growth. 
Here is a farmer whose garden is beside his orchard. 
Orchard in grass, trees not over half the size of those 
in the garden. Trees some a dozen yeais old, and land 
kept highly manured in both cases. Trees in the gar- 
den bear liberally, while those in the orchard give 
their owner very little fruit. Those growing in the 
grass looking sickly and about half dead, while those 
in the garden look healthy and thrifty. If yon pass 
westward, to his next neighbor, you find an exactly 
parallel case. There are two orchards, belonging to 
two neighbors, not eighty rods apart. One is thrifty 
and vigorous, giving liberal crops of fruit. The other 
looks half starved and stunted, and many trees are 
dying. The former has been kept cultivated. The 
latter is seeded to grass. We believe a young orchard 
needs cultivation just as much as a field of com. F. 



The Country Gentieman.— A Michigan friend 
lately sent us $24 for a club of 16 subscribers, and as he 
paid for his own copy, we sent him a Portfolio File for 
the paper, as a small '* premium " upon his list. In ac- 
knowledging its reception he says : — 

" The portfolio file came yesterday, for which I am 
thankful, but do not wish you to think I suppose it is 
conferring a favor on you to obtain subscribers at $1.50 
per year, for a paper got up in the excellent mechanical 
style (letting brains go for nothing) of the Country 
Gentleman. With some old time experience in the 
publishing line I will say that if there is money in it, 
*I don*t see it.* With me, the very little time expend- 
ed, is fully paid for in the improvements made from the 
suggestions in your paper, which I see every day about 



me. 



▲. w. H. 
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The Coltivation of the Strawberxy. 

To secure the beet reeulte in the cultivation of this 
plant, a thorough preparation of the soil is necessary. 
I often hear people saj the strawberry will not grow 
on their gn>und, and invariably find the difficulty to 
be the hard packing of the soiL In soils of an adhe> 
flive nature, a mechanical change must be made by 
adding manure, composed of vegetable substance. 
Concentrated fertilisers have little or no value for this 
purpose. A well rotted compost of muck and barn- 
yard manure will have the desired effect, and what- 
ever can be done to make the soil lighter is especially 
indicated for the strawberry. Nearly all soils will be 
much improved by deep working. Trenching with 
the spade is the most effectual, but for a large area, 
the subsoil plow will do the work cheaper. The 
ground should be plowed twice in opposite directions, 
the subeoil plow following the common plow in each 
furrow both ways. This deep stiring of the soil will 
admit a supply of air and moisture so necessary for 
the growth of this plant. 

It is of but temporary benefit to stir a strong soil, 
unless something is put into it to keep it open. I 
have met with good success in the use of leaf mould, 
and can recommend a compost of equal parts of 
leaf mould, swamp muck and barn-yard manure— the 
compost to be applied the fidl before planting, and 
plowed in. I have grown at the rate of 200 bushels 
per acre of Wilson's Seedling, by using nothing but 
a heavy dressing of leaf mould and wood ashes. 

In regard to system of cultivation, and choice vari- 
eties, doctors differ. I think the Wilson's Albany the 
most profitable market variety yet known. The Tri- 
omphe de Gand is a fine fruit, but produces from one- 
third to one-lialf less fruit than the Wilson, and will 
prove a profitable market variety where they will 
bring a correspondingly higher price. The Jenny 
Lind has been recommended by some for an early va- 
riety, but with me has not been enough earlier to 
make it any object. Fruit good and fair size, but will 
not produce half as much as the Wilson. 

If the bill system is desired, the rows may be 2^ feet 
apart, and the plants set out 20 inches from each oth- 
er in the rows, allowing each plant to strike a runner 
between, leaving the plants ten inches asunder in the 
rows. If the horse hoe and cultivator is used, a grea- 
ter distance between the rows will be required. My 
exiierience is tliat these implements disturb the roots 
of the plants too much, and tliat the hand hoe should 
be flubetitutcd in their place. , 

The Triompho will hardly be successful under any 
other than the hill system ; they stand the drought 
well, and with me are quite hardy. Tlie Wilson will 
exhaust tlu?mselves in one season whatever system is 
adopted, which is no objection with me, as I prefer to 
start a new plantation every year. I have planted 
the Wilson in rows 5 feet apart, and set the plants 2 
feet asunder in the rows, allowing the runners to take 
possession of the g^)und, except an alley between the 
rows. Where the soil is heavily manured and deeply 
worked, a large crop may be obtained. Mulching 
should Ix' done in tlie fall, and may remain on till the 
crop is gathered. Straw is the best protection, but 
must be thrashed clean. I have seen crops nearly 
ruined from scattering seed. Declare war against all 
weeds, wr)rk the soil deep and manure well, and suc- 
cess is certain. 

North Uarea, Ct, Feb., 1861. I*. BABBITT. 



Raigiivg Delaware Grapeviiies from Outttmn 

Mbssrb. Editors — ^In rejdy to an inqidij ca tti 
above named subject, I would state that I haw m 
ceeded in raising Delaware grapevinea from sta 
three-fourths of the cuttings set out in the open aii^lf 
the following method : 

Just before the ground freeaee in the iUl» I fiai 
my vines, cutting the parts trimmed off (of that jvirt 
growth) in pieces containing three healthy loakh| 
buds each. These are tied in small bundles and kH 
in an old raisin box with a little earth sprinkled iatia 
bottom. The box is then buried in dry eoU in ]ny|u> 
den, covered but two or three inches deep. I vinU^ 
select a place near the west side of a tight board kma^ 
where the frost seldom gets out of the ground diniig 
a winter thaw, and where no surfiuse water will adsk 
around the box. 

They are left undisturbed in the box nntll the bndi 
on the parent vine are largely swollen — eome opsoed. 
This usually takes place early in the month of lity ia 
this locality. 

The box is then taken up and carefully turned bot- 
tom upward, emptying the bundles of cuttings on the 
Cund. The buds are generallv found swoUen about 
f an inch in length. They should immediatdjr be 
? laced carefully in previously prepared mellow gromii 
set them with two buds under, and one even with the 
surface of the ground. Then keep them shaded by 
leaning boards against slanting stakes over the zom. 
If the ground is getting dry they should be water- 
ed. The ground alwut the cuttings should be distaib> 
ed as little as possible, pulling the weeds carefnlily by 
hand. 

Cuttings set out in the spring of 1862, last &11 had 
made a growth of over five feet. Wic D. Baiuto. 
Newbnrgh, Feb. IS, 1864. 

TOBACCO CUL TURE IN MISSOURI. 

The tobacco crop of 1862 was maxkeied in 186S. 
The crop was over an average in quality aa well as 
quantity. It was well secured ukI handled, and 
met with a steady and active market, stimulated a 
portion of the time by the high premium on gdd. 
In the latter part of February and March the market 
was somewhat depressed from the largely increased 
receipts and decline in gold. Since that Ume the mu- 
ket has been gradually advancing. An active q>eca- 
lative movement, in view of an increased duty upon 
the article, has tended to bring up the price. The re- 
ceipts and sales in St. Louis in the three last yean 

compare as follows : 

1868. 1861. 180. 

Receipts 1»,8B0 18,080 8,610 

Saleii, 16,676 9,868 6,786 

The crop of 1863 is understood to be a large one, 
and in some locations the crop is a good one, but as a 
general rule is inferior to that of the preceding year. 
The crop was put out late, and in some places injured 
by the early frost. 

It will Im) seen by the above estimate of the three 
last seasons that the production of the article baa 
largely increased. The remunerative price compared 
with other cro)ie has doubtless caused this increase. 
The crop of 1868 will be about in the same ratio of 
those preceding it. 

In regard to the adaptation of the sdl and climate 
to the production of tobacco and other crops, I pro- 
pose to give my views at another time in answer to 
several inquiries from persons in the Ea^em States. 
OaUowar Co., Mo., Fob. 6. 18M. JMa HWDBMOll. 
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Care and Management of Ponltxy. 

Ponliry raieing is very intercBtiDgf and It is exceeding- 
ly convenient at all times to have chickens, which can 
be killed and put on the table so quickly on the arrival 
of unexpected visitors, or in case of sickness. What a 
delicacy for the invalid or those in a state of convales- 
cence, while for a party how well the turkey of 20 pounds 
and the goose of 12 or 15 pounds sets off the hospitable 
board, besides the profit of having, at all seasons, varie- 
ties for »u\e. 

Like all other kinds of live stock, early reared young 
ones pay best, for spring chickens make double the price 
of later ones, and the pullets saved for laying will com- 
mence when eggs are scarce, and as they do not molt 
the first fall, will, with good feeding, keep on, and 
where it can be contrived for the hens to roost over any 
warm place, as for instance where by tubes or natural 
ascent the breath of cattle will go to their apartment, 
they will not cease laying entirely in the coldest spells. 

Cy managing to have the young broods where none of 
the old fowls resort, and not confining them to the same 
spot of ground after they have soiled it with their dung, 
TCiy pleasing results will follow, for more than half the 
losses of the feathered tribe occur through keeping the 
coops so close together, and so long in one place — have 
no bottoms in them, and daily move on f^sh ground ; 
then the broods will be sweet and dean, always healthy, 
and will grow as fast again. 

When the hen deserts her young it is best to have 
them roost apart from the gpeneral stock of old fowls, to 
escape the perpetual pecking and worry which occurs 
when chickens first go among the hens ; any place that 
is safe from vermin will do by placing a few sticks for 
them to roost on, as their welfare is the same in a com- 
mon shed as in the finely built poultry-house of the 
wealthy, and very much greater than In many gentle* 
man^s places where the range is limited. Where great 
numbers of cattle are wintered, the buildings are exten- 
sive and the premises have litter, horse dung, <&c., here 
and there in different parts — it is at such homesteads 
poultry may be kept ten times as numerous as where 
they are restricted to particular quarters, for it is their 
OWB- droppings which to them poison the ground and 
the atmosphere, but the more of other animal manure 
they have access to, and the less of their own lying about 
where they feed and resort, the better. 

Dou*t coddle the young turkeys too much ; donH have 
any kind of fowls always round the kitchen door ; a few 
steps Ikrther to feed will be well taken, and donU be- 
grudge food and g^ve too much sop to young or old. 
The digestion of poultry is stronger than a millstone. 
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CURE FOR WENS ON J AWS OF CATTLE. 

In addition to the answer to C. S. R., in the January 
nomber of The Cultivator, for a cure for wens or 
aetfiMta cm cattle's jaws, I would say that in 1855 I 
had a Teiy nice Devonsliire heifer that had one of 
these tumors on her jaw as large as a pint bann. I 
did not know what to do for it. I inquired of a physi- 
cian — ^he told me that there was no cure — that I bet- 
ter feed her and turn her for beef. Soon after I saw a 
statement in some agricultural paper that common tar 
and salt would cure tiiem. So I took a dish of tar and 
atixred in fine salt until it looked like black tub sugar. 
I kept the dish under a shed where 1 milked my cows, 
and applied it with a stick to the jaw, night and mom. 
ing, for about three weeks, when a cure was eSocied, 

In 1858 I cured one similar to the above with salt 
and vinegar, made as strong as it could be— kept in a 
bottle and applied twice a day until a cure was 
efibcted. _ John Babdbn. 

WeUii Yti^eb., 1864. 



^Hgn ^f^itt$. 



steam on an English Farm.— A writer in the 
Scottish Farmer gives an interesting account of the 
management of Mr. Ruck, in Wiltshire, who is farming 
over 1,000 acres of rented land, in addition to an estate 
of his own, of 850 acres more. In wheat there were no 
less than 491 acres, which at the time of the visit, just 
before harvest, were estimated as good for a crop of 20,- 
000 bushels, or an average of over 40 bushels per acre. 

The whole farm is plowed by steam, on Fowler's sys- 
tem, and it was thought that this method of cultivation 
added greatly to the crops, as compared with the old way 
of plowing. The writer says : " One field, equally man- 
aged, with the same son, had been plowed for three 
years by steam ; the other half had been done once only; 
the older steamed land was easily recognized by a crop 
of two or three sacks [a **Back" is four bushels] per 
acre more, besides a better color and finer quality of 
com.** Steam plowing on this farm has displaced no 
less than filly-six oxen. Mr. Ruck*s own land, which 
eighteen months before had come into his hands, ^^ cov- 
ered with the most coarse and useless herbage,** was at 
once drained with the mole draining plow, also drawn 
by steam, ^* at a depth of three feet, and at a cost of 10s. 
per acre. The heads of the drains, which are famished 
with pipes, open into a ditch at the end of the field, four 
feet deep, cut through the stubborn and heavy Oxford 
clay.** All superabundant moisture was at once removed. 
One great cause of the heavy crops obtained, was also 
the laiT^ number of Cotswold sheep fed on the place. 

Liming Land* — This was the subject of discussion 
before a Scotch Farmers* Club, when one of the leading 
speakers said that ** his experience taught him to be no 
advocate of liming land heavily at the outset. Where 
land was requiring lime, he gave first a small dose, and 
then lime every five years ; and he thought this kept the 
land in better heart than by giving it a larger quantity 
at once.** He subsequently remarked : *'*' Some people 
spoke of giving the lime as manure ; but if they did not 
give dung at' the same time, it would not do much good. 
The great thing was to give plenty of dung, and there 
was not much fear of over-liming. Many a time land 
was said to be over-limed, he believed, when poverty was 
the ailment ; and if they gave lime along with plenty of 
dung, there was no fear of getting good crops of all 
kinds.'* 

Lectures at Cirencester* — In these notices some 

time ago, we referred to the fact that a series of lec- 
tures was to be delivered by several well known agri- 
cultural writers at the Royal Institution at Cirencester, 
during the past season, somewhat on the model of the 
Tale lectures of 1800. They attracted considerable at- 
tention, and six of them have since been published in 
book form. We infer that similar lectures will continue 
hereafter to form a part of the regular programme of 
the year. 

Pig Manure for Roots* — At a meeting of the Dor- 
chester Farmers* Club, a paper on the Growth of Roots 
by Mr. Spooner was followed by a general discussion, in 
the course of which the chairman asked how it was that 
pig manure would beat any that the manufacturers could 
seU ? Give him plenty of pig manure, for, with this, 
he had never sown turnips without having a good crop. 
Mr. Spooner said an explanation was scarcely necessary, 
as Mr. Harding had made use of the magic word * Aplen- 
ty.** He then explained that, in consequence of the pig 
being fed on such rich food, and making so great a pro- 
portion of fat, in which there was no nitrogen, a great 
proportion of the phosphate of lime was lett in the ma- 
nure. The true explanation was, however, in the word 
" plenty.** Another member observed that, according 
to what Mr. Spooner had said, and the facts alluded to 
by a previous speaker, they had better feed their pies 
more on bran, for the purpose of getting manure. Mr. 
Spooner said they must get rid of their sprouted barley 
first. 
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The Interuatiooftl Ag. Exhibition at Hamburg. 

The ConimiiMoncr to the Huiiburg Bxhibit'ttm, 
tLo IIiiii. J. A. WiiiniiT, liBB made bin report to the 
Prpflident i>f tlie United SlalcB. Tlie exhibition aa a 
wlide tna.r be ri-^rd«d aa highlj' succu>sful. Tliirt;- 
fbur natiimalitics wen< rcpreacutcd at the exhlbilion 
in Iheir rontribntionti, including 600 ht:ad of the finmt 
bonve, and dome tluiuHands of licad of other domestic 
aloclc. HiLnovtr stood foremost fot eiKed. tine, ele- 
gance and Htn-ngth of her horee« ; and waa not lar 
beliind Ur>;at Britaio in the exhilntlon of the best and 
pnr<«t binnded csllle. The displaj of Duu^Uini-ry waa 
good and eitciiBive, including many Bteam-enginea, 
Bteam-plowB, and farm niachiDery jjfeni'rally. Or^at 
Britain made the largest eiliibiti<Hi of maeliiuer;. 
The trial of Bli-am-plowB excited nnivereal interest, 
and among none more Ihan from the delcf^tea fruai 
the United SlatM. The exhibitiirs expre^cd a will- 
logDVM to bHiig tlifir macliinery tu the United States. 
should a trial lie prnpoeed. and oppD to other nations. 

In view of the distutbisl condition of the internal 
a^ira of <mr country, growing out of the relielliiin, 
we may n'gord the exiiibition on tlie part of the nie- 
dianica, luonuructurerti, and fanners of the United 
Slates 08 n-speetable, tliougli not ao cxtenMve aa would 
have been t^xpocted in times of dtunestic peace. Yet 
the renult may be regarded aa a source of pride and 
gratification, not 'mly to tlie individual exhibitors, but 
to the nation. Eight Stales, vix.. New-York. New- 
Jersey, MaMiachnsetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Indiana, and Dlinois, were ntpresenled by dele- 
gales, either representing tlie States or their AJgricul- 
tural Sociiilies. Twenty-five priaes were awarded to 
American contributors, also a complimentary testi- 
monial pn-eunte<l to each of the States represented, in 
a finp, large, and 1>eaatiful Hamburg flag. Some two 
thousand Blit*p with exiiiliited, eompririiig nearly all 
the best brei^ils of Euro|ic. It is believed to liave 
licen the largi^t show of fine-wooled slieepof modem 
times. The great mirteria of Merinos of Prusna, 
Saxony, and Silewa, wem fully represented. Nearly 
all the contlni-ntul bret-ds were present, some of them 
cxtenwvely, embracing all the best Mock from Eng- 
land. It is a source of national pride lo leani, lliat 
amiil this fine display of shi^ep the United Slates stood 
Avumost. Mr. (ieorgo I'ompbcll of Wtst Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, n'ceivi-d the two highest premiums, 
amid three liundn-d and lifly eomiietitors. Mr. C ex- 
blUted twelvi- head of Mi'rinos, which at tho chee of 
the exhibition wcr.- B.)ld for Ifl.OOO. toCount Slicrrthoss 
of Siletda. It ranuot lie denied tliat the United States 
Is the beat sliivikgrowing country in the world, and 
yet the WiKk is ni-cawarily limited to far Icm than tlie 
demand, owing to the wlioluaale slaughter to which 
this Kn-cii'M of slock is subject from the thousands of 
worthlofM dogs wliich are perailtted to prowl through- 
Mit the length and bri'adlji of tho country. 

In regani to the trial iif reapers the C'ommbsioncr 
.cmarkH; "Aneramoat thor<>ugh examination, trial, 
~iid pmriieal ti'sl, before a eommitloe of distinguished 
»nd coni|H'ti'nt gi-nllemen. representing eU^ven nation- 
alties. and amid a host of coni]ietiloni, we maintained 
»ir eomjili'ie ONei'ndency in r^aiiing maclitnes." 

""he g>ldi-n luiilal was awarded to C fl. McC'ormick 
' IllinoiM. Ilie second prize fni a reaping machine 
,ii ■wa-'"' "* " " '"™ o'' "■ ■» York. 



The American exhilntlon attmctod nulTenal a 
tlon, as was manifested by the large tlironga that 
tlnnally gathered around it, and hundreds <rf oi 
were received for duplicates of the ortlclea psldb 
The dUplay of American farm iroplcmeata -will i 
a revolution in the mode farming in certain pW 
uf Enrope there represented. Many of the art 
cxhlbittrd were secured, and are to form the amtt\ 
un Agrie^iltvral Mtiteam lo be established in HanH 

This exhibition will, no doubt, cause a large den 
for many of our imjiroved tools and implemenl 
agriculture. The lightness and neatness of Snit 
American &rm implements and machines, comp 
with those in ommm use in many parts of Em 
which are generally of the most rude and cmuben 
character, will, no doubt, also lead to a dedded 
provemeot in their use hi the character of formln 

Contributions toward the purchase and sendinj 
Ami-rican implements for eshiblUon to the amoni 
^.000. were liberally donated by leading mercal 
finiui in New-lTork city, and (800 more by othen 
Philadelphia, to which, togtrther with the appro] 
lion of (1,000 by the Legislature of this BUte for 
p]iyiiu>nt of frt4fclits. wc mainly owe whatever a 
wu* gained f<ir the United Slates by the lanrclsof 
exhibitors. 



Best 873t«ni of Farming for Eentuoky. 

Messrs. Editors — It is a subject irf serious Im 
whether or not 11 is our duty to change our syatei 
farming, and if so in what direction that cha 
shonid tend. Hy way of preface I will say that ca 
over which wo have had no control, growing oi 
our unhappy civil war, have rendered onr slave h 
to a certain extent, unavulable and nnproGtab 
then^fore suggeMiug to the mind of evory sene 
agriculturist, a cliange in our sj'stem of fanning wl 
will enable us to derive from the enlUvatiou of 
soil a suWcieut profit to justify the outlay uf cap 
time and labor employed. 

llie qiii'Ntlon then is, in what should that change 
sist? I anawer, plant less and graze more. AsyoD 
aware, our wiil is mainly fonnded on a tongb, yel 
clay, over which we find a strata of rich loom, 
result of ngca of dcooiniXNiod vegetable matter. 
argue then that l>y throwiugont much of our land 
graw and clover, wo can by the grazing of ca 
homoa and slm-p, with far leas labor, derive ei 
pnifiis aH wu did hy 'lur fonuer system of conxta 
alining the earth and the connnpient impoverittho 
of the soil n-BultIng therefrom. The wonderful m 
live and fattening quallliew of Blue grads combi 
with clover, has long be«n the subject of admita 
to those who are engagtid in tho great businei 
stock rai«ng. Indeed, I can assure yon that it i 
uncomnton thing to sue a lot of cattle, aay of 4; 
olds, turned oflT from our best Kentucky pastuie 
the fall without grain fei^Ung, the beef of wl 
would ^raci' the stalla of any market in the world 
argue tlien-foro that those farmers who liave Ian 
ciUtivaled hemp and Indian cem, the latter of wl 
Is known to be an exhausting crop to the soil, 
greatly consult their Interest and future priifiti 
throwing out such fields to gian and clover, thei 
greatly improving the general beauty of fan 
lands, wbilelhey will lay the foundation for aconil 
and ever increawng source of profit lu the future. 
imoot. rwelM Co.. Xj. 1, t. 
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BUYING CHE AP F RUIT TREES. 

No man can obtain anything valaable witlioat pay- 
ing ita full price. K lie makes a purcliase of a fine 
hone for a small sum, he will probably either find that 
the horse has some hidden disease— heaves — founder 
— spavin — ^ring-bone, or else that ho has obtained the 
name of a cheating horse-dealer, which is still more 
undesirable. If he attempts to build a house at a low- 
er contract price than the builder can afford it, he will 
ultimately discover that a good deal of bad material 
has been used, or that he has a long string of " ex- 
tras," which, by dextrous contrivance, have been 
thrust in. It is so in buying fruit trees. If the pur- 
chaser finds " a lot " offered at low retail prices, he 
will probably discover that they have been badly 
giO¥m, neglected, stunted, mossKX>vered — or have been 
badly dug up with chopped roots — or consist of some 
unsaleable varieties, or have been poorly packed, or 
the roots left exposed till they have become dry and 
good for nothing. There are various other ways of 
Tendering trees of no value, which need not be enu- 
merated. 

Now suppose a purchase is made of one of these 
trees at five cents below the regular market price 
among the best nurserymen. The owner congratu- 
lates himself on having effected a saving of the sum 
of five cents. Now let us see how much he is likely 
to lose. If the tree is stunted, it will be at least three 
years before it can attain the vigor of its fhrifty com- 
peer. In other words, he sells three years of growth, 
three years of attention (if it gets any), three years of 
oocnpaiMsy of the ground, and three years of delayed 
expectation — for the simi of five cents. Or suppose 
the tree has been purchased below price because it is 
the last in a pedlar's wagon, and has been dried or 
froflsen. The owner digs the h(de, pays for the tree, 
and sets it out — it will probably die — in which case, 
he only loses what he has paid, the amount of labor 
he has expended, and one year of lost time and ex{)ec- 
tatlon. He has gained nothing, as in the last instance. 
If the tree happens to live, the previous estimate will 
then apply, (h*, again, suppose that he buys a tree, 
and saves five cents as aforesaid, because the quality 
of the sort, or the honesty of the dealer, as to its genu- 
ineness, may be questionable. After several years of la- 
bor and waiting, it turns out to be a poor sort, and the 
tree, being left unchanged, continues to bear this poor 
fnAt for thirty years to come. The fruit being un- 
aaleable, will in no case bring more than ten cents 
per bushel. In thirty years the average annual crop 
will be about three bushels, or ninety bushels in all — 
equal to nine dollars total value. Now suppose in- 
stead of this miserable specimen, the purchaser pro- 
cures at full price a tree of one of the most productive 
and marketable varieties, such, for instance, as the 
Bhods Island Greening or Baldwin. The crop will 
always sell in market for at least twenty-five cents, 
and sometimes for fifty cents a bushel ; and for the 
wlwJe tliirty years, will average at least eight bushels 
annually — sixty dollars for tlie thirty years at the 
lowest computation. Deduct nine from sixty (or the 
products of the first tree from those of the second), and 
we have fifty-one dollars, the difi^rence in the profits 
of the two trees, being the amount lost by the pur- 
chaser of the first in his attempt to BB\efive cents. 

We wish to be distinctly understood. It is not the 
laigeat or finest kx^ring trees that are the best. In 
hb^ the eagenuM to procure big trees at the expense 



of a full proportion of roots, which it is impracticable 
to take up with such trees, often results not only in 
the loss of the trees themselves by death, but it fre- 
quently requires years for them to recover and regnia 
their tlirifty state. Neither is it necessary that the 
tree be as straight as a candle, for a few years' growth 
fills up the crooks in a trunk, and makes it as straight, 
or nearly so, as any other. The three great points 
are : To have healthy trees — ^to take them up with as 
perfect mots as possible — and to keep these moist and 
uninjured till they are set out again. These three re- 
quisites cannot be easily secured by taking large trees, 
while those of moderate or rather small siase will rea- 
dily furnish them all. Small trees are easily dug 
without mutilating the roots; they are packed for 
transportation safely and with facility ; the labor of 
digging and packing and the cost of transportation 
are much less than with large trees ; and thfy com- 
mence growing immediately, with little check in their 
vigor ; and, if well cultivated, make the largest as 
well as the best trees at the end of five years. The 
late Dr. Kennicott, who was a successful nurseryman 
as well as orchardist, said, that of the trees which he 
sold to his customers, the full-sized s}7nmetrical ones 
never grew so well as the smaller ones, possessing less 
beanty of form. The reason was a curious one — ^he 
could never succeed in persuading the owners to shor- 
ten-in the heads of the handsome trees, while he could 
induce them to prune or cut back the others according 
to any directions he might give. 

To sum up— procure small, healthy, well-dug and 
well-packed trees of the best proved sorts only from 
reliable nurserymen ; let them be well set out and 
well cultivated for successive years, and they will af- 
ford a profitable as well as satisfactory result. 
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REPORT ON GRAPES. 

Ddaware. — From these vines, second year in fruit, 
gathered 60 pounds of fruit. Some of the clusters 
weighed three to a pound. This is about good enough 
every way to be satisfactory. 

Diana. — My vines were all young, but the fruit was 
very fine, almost equal to the Delaware. I shall be 
satisfied if I can always have as good. 

Rebecca. — On dry soil it grows slow. The fruit is 
fine, but a little mildew was developed. 

Concord. — This grape was never better with me. 
One of the most )>rofitabIe grapes I grow. A few 
bunches showed mildew. It makes only a medium 
wine. It originated in the £^st, but improves as you 
go West. 

ToKaJUni. — This year was my first fruit of this 
grape. It certainly promises well on our warm soils. 

LutbeUa. — A good crop, but injured by mildew and 
leaf blight. 

Cataicba. — Is generally healthy and ripens very well, 
and is al»iit a^ ])rofiiabIe as Isabella. 

Clinton. — Is growing in favor as a wine grape. I do 
not get as heavy crops as of Concord or Isabella. Per- 
haps I do not manage it proi)erly. 

Louua. — Is no better or earlier than Isabella, and is 
subject to same objections. 

Hartford Prolific. — Bears well and is healthy, but it 
is too low in quality for a vineyard. 

I have a number of other kinds on trial, but shall 

increase my vineyard with Delaware, Concord and 
Diana, till something better is developed. These three 
will suit the palate and the purse for a while at least. 
We have a good soil and climate for the three last 
named, where they never fail to arrive at perfection. 
With these we can afford to watch and wait for some- 
thing better to be developed. 

It is proper to add that our season was very late and 
the fall quite wet, but notliing injured by frost. Few 
locations are more favored on account of frost. 
rr«doDia, ChMtooqae Co., N. T. A. B. MOSg. 
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The Goodricli Tentiaionial. — From the proceed- 
int^s at tbu Annutd Meeting of the State A^cnltural 
Society, it will be uoticed that a movcmeot was made 
for the purpose of pruaentiog a Testimonial Fnnd to 
Bev. C. £. Goodrich of Utica, in view of the long and 
laborious exertions he has made, with no pecnniary re- 
tnm, for the improvement in varieties and culture of 
that most important crop—the Potato. We give below 
the subscriptions thai* far received : 
OrsBge JTndd, New. York, ..fH) L. W. Rathbun. Ot«ego, .... $5 



Hon. £. Cumdl. Ithaca, . . 50 
Hoa.Wm. Keliv. Rhineb'lc, SO 
Col. L. G. Morris. Fordbam. 50 
G. H. Browu. Ei<q.,I>uche#«, 5u 
Hon.A.B.ron'rer.IUTfn«t'w 50 
E. G. Faile. E«q.. W. Fann«. 50 
8.CainpbeIl.Eitq..N.Y.Mil]i>, 50 
T. H. Fii!le.E«i..New-Yorlc 26 
jr. O. Sheldon, £»q..(;eD<;va, 85 
T.L. Harieon. Ehi., St.Law. :25 
S. Thome. E«q.. ])uchc«M, . . % 
W.Chamberlain,£«q., do... 10 
Total to thl« date, 



Joseph Harris. Kochester. . . 6 
SoloD RoblnHon, New- York, 5 
H. T. E. Foster, Geneva, ... 10 
J. S. McDonald, Greenwich, 3 
E. S. Hajrward, Brighton, . . 5 

Cwh, 10 

Cash, 10 

J. McD. Mclntyre, Albanj, 5 
Jas. C. carter, New- York, . 5 

Cash, 6 

Cash 6 

Lather H. Tacker. Albany, 10 
$0ftLOU 



It is hoped that this amount maj still be considerablj 
enlai^d, and contributions from gentlemen in this or 
other States who appreciate the labors of Mr. Goodrich, 
may be addressed to Lither H. Tucker, Albany, N. Y., 
Treasurer of the Fund, who will duly acknowledge 
the same in the columns of this paper. We submit 
the subject, with no other remark than the brief ex- 
pression of our most cordial approbation of the move- 
ment, to the sympathies of the agricultural communit}'. 
Mr. Goodrich is now in very feeble health, and it may 
cheer the last hours of bis sojourn among us, to know 
that what he has done meets the approval of the (armers 

of the country. 

♦ 

Feeding Wheat* — This subject has attracted con- 
siderable attention owing to the changea the present 
season in the usual relative prices of the different grains. 
A subscriber in Olmsted county, Minnesota, writes us 
that prices with him arc as follows : • 

Oat«i, 60 cents per bush, j Indian Corn, none to be had. 

Whkat, . . 70 do. do. \ Bablet, ... 60 cents per bush. 

Ue has read what wc have heretofore published on the 

subject, and Is feeding wheat to his sheep, as being the 

cheapest grain for the purpose. 

In an editorial on i>age 33 of the present volume, we 
cited Mr. Griffin's views as to wheat being cheaper 
than oata as a food for horses at double the price per 
bushel. A reader inquires for particulars as to amount 
to be fed, in reply to which Mr. G. writes : 

** I should think 2 quarits a good feed for a horse which 
was working moderately, and double that qiumtity for 
one that was at hard work. I should prefer having it 
ground and put on cut hay. I have no experience in 
feeding oil cake to sheep. I have a flock of 50 South- 
Down ewes, which I am feeding clover hay, with the 
addition often quarts of barley \ycr day. They are in a 
very healthy thriving condition.** 

Pomolof^y in the Weat. — ^It must be gratifying to 
the friends of American Horticulture to notice the full 
attendance and intelligent discussion which characterize 
the society mc<;tings of the present season. Reports 
from Illinois, Ohio, Mitisouri and Indiana, lead us to 
think that in several, if not all, of the States named, 
the sessions of these Fomological congresses have ex- 
cited more than the nsuol interest, in the &ce of scarci- 
ty of labor, injuries from frosts, and general devotion to 



the grtsat and OTcrmliiig subject of the 
to have so inadequate space for the pnbUcmtlon of fti 
pRKreedings at such gatherings. But we csnnot fbitai 
referring to the very great development In Western ]I» 
ticuUure evidenced in every line of these proceedl^n 
the cultivation and acquirements of thoae who femt 
taken part in them, and the infonnation they are cMd^ 
ing as to the capacities and exigencies which meet tti 
orcliardibt throughout the great tract corered bythdr 
operations. 

Wc obser>'e from the proceedinga of the Missouri 8trtl 
Horticultural Society, for a full report of which we m 
indebted to our friend, the Prealdent, Hxhkt T. Mino^ 
Esq., tliat a joint Meeting of that body and the StateSo- 
ciety of Illinois, Is contemplated, to be held at St Looll 
in the course of the coming autumn. This det%i,lf 
the season is such aa to favor its being carried otilt, 
would doubtless receive the co-operation of all theleid- 

■ ing Fruit Growers of the West, aa well as attract tJieit- 
tendancc of many from the Eastern States — notwith* 

' standing a thousand miles is quite a distance to go fort 
fruit show. A committee on tlie part of the Illiooh 
Society had been previously appointed, and similar lo- 
tion was now taken on the part of the horticnltnrifts of 
Missouri. 

♦ 

Feeding Off* Growing Wheat*— A friend would 
be glad of more light as to the practicability of feeding 
off a crop of grain. He says : 

'* Having a fine crop of wheat on my fkrm near Bur- 
lington, New-Jersey, with a very strong growth, I desire 
to follow the English custom of turning my flock of long 
wool sheep t>n it ; but not being able to obtain any in- 
formation as to the propriety of eating the tops off in 
this climate, I avail myself of the extended circulation 
of your valuable journal, to ask for the experience of 
any of your readers who may have made this* experi- 
ment, and think it would beneflt many fiumers, if they 
knew it could be done without ii^niy to the crop. I wish 
to know — 

Ist. Does it injure the yield of the gmlnf 
9d. Will it retard the ripening of the crofk. and if so bow long ? 
8d. At what time ihoald sheep be taraed oo the fleld T 
4th. Would cattle be preferable to she^ to eat it off ? 

** For early lambs it would be a g^reat boon, If it can be 
done without injury to the crop.** 

Wc have known in frequent cases of the adoption of 
this practice in this country, but arc unable to answer 
our correspondent's questions in detail WiU some of 
our readera please reply ? 

Ayrshires.—We learn that Mr. G. Van VALnorBUBGH 
of Troy, has recently added to his herd of Ayrahires the 
bull ArgyleSth, purchased of H. H. Petcn of Southboro, 
Mass., sired by Eglinton, 21 — dam Brenda, 28. aim> 
two thorough-bred cows— Lucy Ncal, red and white; 
dam Lucy Green ; grand-dam Nan ; sire imported by 
Ezra Nye ; and Flora Gray, white with red spots, bred 
by Hungerford & Brodie; dam imported Maiy Gay; 
sire Kelbum, imported by Hungerford A Brodie. Both 
of these cows were purchased of A. M. Tredwell of 
Madison, N. J. 

The Short. Horn Market.— As illustrating the pre* 
sent state of the market for Short-Horn cattle from 
herds of established reputation, the following Ikcts are 
interesting. D. McMillan, Esq., of Xenia, Ohio, in- 
forms us that since the 1st of October last he has sold 16 
head, of ages ranging from two months to seven years, 4 
bulls and 12 females— at an average of $230 per head, the 
prices ranging from #45 to $1,000 each. He adds: *' I 
fear our country will regret having neglected the breed- 
ing of Short-Horns to the extent it haa for some years 
past. We cannot do without them, and any tempormtj 
neglect they may receiye only tends to produce what has. 
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"bueij the experlenca of past j™«--<och eiOBTsgant 
Jirteee hereaHor, that Ihsy are plased bejoud the reach 
«ttbe mHsses, >nd tendi to defer their comiag Into gen- 
eral ud pracUcmt nsc." 



tW It is proposed to eatablUh a geneTat Agriculliinil 
Sodety for the six New-Eoglnnd ^am. The itibject 
^nu brouglit fonrarit at (he Febnuur meeting of the 
UaBmchu9i<ltB Stale Board of Agriculture, hot acdden- 
tall; escaped oar notice until too lale Co refer to it in 
the last iwne of tliia paper. 

A coiumittee was appointed, Dr. O. B. LoRiNo, cliaic- 
mui, to coiuuder the aubjccC, and under their report the 
following resolutioDB were adopted : 

KeiBlfed— Tint tbt ormniutlon at ■ New-Eniiland AEClnil- 

iDUtetted in ibe AgricDlLnre oTiblfl BeFtlmr t^onr eonplrr, Bod 
■RderinHwufludecekminnilind Improieinnil. 

Avhwf— That Ihe tanona AsHcnllnnJ A*Fwlati(u» In Ibc 
naw-bebuid Slalc* an hereby nreed to lend drlenin lo a 
bmUkIh be held In WomBtrr on the «d da; of Unrch neil. 

ni— That a copt or tbir report be forwardtd lo the 
„la of all the cil*t[ng aETleullunl •odetlea In Iht New- 
■ ■■^.■■■id StaCea. hy the Srcretafj of ItiLa Board. 

Delegates have since been spjiuinted from aereral 
Btatei to attend the propreed meeting, aod we truat 
the subject will excite sufBclenl attention to secure ■ 
full representation from AcTicultnral Assoeialiona 
throughuut NotT'EjiglBiid. at Worewter next week. 

t:^"Mach of our Bp«ce Is occupied with the pro. 
ceedlngB of the Slat« Agricultural Society a* ita Win- 
ter Meeting held in this citj laM week. 

Proporala wore presented from tlie cities of Rochea- 
ter and I'lica, for the holding of the next St^te Pair, 
■which will come up for definite conaidtrBtion at the 
next meeting of the Board. Meanlime. as will be 
seen ftom an advcrllBPtQeot to that effect, other locali- 
ties IntereattHi ciiB oSbo prepare for a hearing, if de- 
tfred. t>efore the final deci^on of the question. 

The holding of a Trial of Impiementaand Machinery 
during the coming Bummer was determined upon, pro- 
vided ntlsfiictory arrangements can be made fur the 
purpose. This aabject will also he decided at the next 
meeting of the Eiecutire Coromitlee. which will con- 
sequently be one of unusual importance. 

The meeting pfined off verv pleasantlv, and showed 
a renewed tnletest in the Sorietj and its operations 
■which wc trust may long continue to be manifested, 
in a rimilar or ntill greater degree. 



Ifatblehead Cabbage.— We have been rerj mneh 
pleased with both the Slnnt Mwon and the J/iu)imo<A 
Jlartilrhe'Kl. The former, for Its grent reliahiliiy In head- 
ing, and good qnalitf. The lalfer grows very iarye on 
ireiy riuh *oll, with good cnlturc. Col, Lockwood of 
XoDing Pnlrle, WIb., Informs me llial be nJecd beads 
last jear that weighed from 30 to 40 pounds. Mr. Orma- 
beo reports Betting out one for seed, that weighed 53 

MUwankee. L. L. F. 



" Baral AJTairs."— We hare rcceired the three 
nd In cloth, andtnuitt confcMtlut thej con- 
t^n a much greater amonnt orToIaeblc infonnalion, on 
Jaricolture, Hortlcnlturt, Domestic Animals, CooDlrj 
IHrellings, Flowers and Rural Economy, than we ever 
bare fonnd elsewberc at three times the eosL Tliejare 
cnmnied ftall of useful Ihonghts and snegestlona, and 
'Win be worth to nay mao who owas a bomestead, be 11 
nw so amall, many times their cost. We challenge any 
^MUt lo read them without Eettlng his money's worth In 
UlUniaf'- t^at be<ma realm In doUcrs afldceota. F. 



atoBtblT StalcBeat of Airienlliiral Exports.— 

The followini; iBble showe the exports from New-rork 
to foreign ports of certain leading articles of domestic 
produce for the month of Janunij : 

l%99. I Ma. ftM4. 

Beei>nsx. lbs., 9D,1M 10,tnv iSMt 

Wheal Floarbbls M.Hl MS.7S0 166,TB8 

Hye Flour, bhl. Ml eel 4(» 

Com MesU bblB., T.flflO Il.-nM 1MM 

Wheat, bosh., IDetJM tn4,0]S VtOAlt 

SjB, biub.. 1(H.M3 11,708 lot 

Oat».biish 1,SS9 «1.0Ca 1JG« 

Barley, boeb., 60,880 

Pes*, bntb., »,S»6 1I,4M nXSO 

tToTBibasfa,. l,CM.H>e ^.741 10.»M 

CottoD, bales, 4« \,«a M 

Hay. bslec «.'%a 4W IMi 

OU>-^],a^ Eaila.. '.'■'.■'.'. £.896 saoes 1IU09 

Linseed. gallB 4,«K 1,1111 iJM 

Purk.bbli B,l» H.OU H.KB 

B«f,bM>., *jra a.s«) reti 

C^(lleais,'fbBi,":':!.' K.MinS >t.Ke.'N8 1&T4S.9I4 
Batter, lbs. 1J67.ST> ».3«J»t S,ni.1>C 

nie«ae.tbs. SJSI.71B i,eee,£7s i,tmju 

Lard.Ibt..... It.^aa.'ITt 1].:^,di6 ^.tBi.8XI 

Tollow.lbB t,t»,SI» S.n5.Sff7 4,II3.MB 

Tobacco, erode, pkn.,.. I1,(VU 6.X6 ;,4W 

do. n.anni;i6«.,.. 88.848 171.068 KjisT 

These figures show > falling off i^ wheat Sour and In- 
dian com, and a gain In wheal. There has bIbo lieen a 
large decrease In baeon and lard. The Joomal of Com- 
merce thinks " Ihc present aspect of political aOhirs Id 
Europe is more hopeful of good to those Interested In 
American Prodncc, than any which has been presented 



veraln' 



nths.' 



NenbDrgh Bay Bort. Society.— The Annua. 
Meeting of this Society was held Feb. d, and the follow 
log officers were elected for the enBUing year; 

AwU«(~Wh. a. Wdodwakd. 

nc*iV<sUai(B— Rer. Jno. Foraylh, D. C, O. S. Hathaway. 

Stmlarr—'Wm, 1. Flndlay. 

TVMtimp— Daniel Smith. 

SzauHa CbDunlUv-H. W. Bareent. C. Gilbert Fowlei. 
Henry C<men. E. H. Chuk. H. W. Hbrtfeldl. ChirlcB Cabois^ 
Brlnriierhoff. ' ' " "•''• " 

The Treasurer submitted a detailed report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Society daring tbe poit 
year, of wbleh the following is a summary ; 

Rweipln from an Moree. tor the pMt yeaf'. , ,. taOB.OO 
Eipendilares fur preoiloinB and bill 408. OU 

BahiDce to credit of the Sodelj, tSOD-DO 

An additional sum of ttOS remaining In bank from 

the fund of ISSS. makes tbe whole amount in the hands 

of the Society, t305. 
It was resolred that an exhibition be held on tbe Ifltb 

and ITtb of June next. 

Not the Largest Hog.— The Boston Cultivator re- 

The American Agrlcnltnrist for Fehmary hat an arti- 
cle headed "The Largest Hog erer seen in Ameriea," 
troia which it appears that the great hog from Tomp- 
kins county, N. Y., has ialely been slauehUred in New- 
York, and that its lire wc^bt was 1313 IbB., and its 
dressed weight 1174 lbs.— sU poands tot than that <■! 
the hop bred by Peter W. Jonci of Amherst, N. H., and 
slaughtered In this city about a year ago. 

Tbe SUte Agricultural Rooms in this city contain a 
slulfed bog which was stated to have weighed o\er rii- 
Itm kundftd pm4ndi when alangbtcred. His age was 
seieo years and he came we believe from Trenlon Falla 
something like twenty years ago. Tompkins will haro 
to "try again." 

Dent Com.— Mr. G. Van Valkenhoigh of Troy, has 
left at unrotBce some ears of well ripened Dent com, 
grown on his farm near Ibat cltr. He sol* he has plant- 
ed It for three years past— that It ripens bb well as the 
Dulton. and has proved much more productive Uuia 
thai variety. 
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Pennsylvania.— The Anuual Meeting of the Penn- 
Bjlvania State Agricultural Society was held at Ilarris- 
burgf Jan. 10, when the following officers were elected : 

President— TuonAfi P. Knox. 

Viet- Presidents— Ut diftrict, Wm. H. M*Orca; 9d district, 
Ffederick A. Shower; 8d district. Chat*. K. Rngle : 4th district, 
J. E. Mitchell ; 5th district, Adrian C^orooU ; ftth district, Wm. 
H. Uolttein; 7th district. Isaac W. Van Leer; 8th district, To- 
bias Barto ; Mh district, C. B. Herr ; 10th district, John U. Cow- 
den ; nth district, John B. Beck ; 13th diHtrict, Daniel G. Dries- 
bach ; l.%h district, Geo. D. Jackson ; 14th district, Amos E. 
Kapp; 15th district., Christian Bbcrly; lOth district. Daniel O. 
Gehr; ITlh district, Thaddens Banks; IKth district B. Morris 
Ellis; 19th district, James Miles; 80th district, Michael C. 
Trout : Slat district, John S. Gbe ; Sdd district, John Murdoch, 
Jr.; 93d district, Wm. Bisscll ; »lth district Joshua Wright 

Additional Members of th£ Sxecuficf Ckmimitt^—Vt'm. Vo\d*ir^ 
J. R. Eby, B, G. Peters, James Yoan^, John U. Zeigler. 

Corrssponding Secretary— A. Bovdllamilton. 

Chemist and Otologist— S. 8. Ilaldvman. 

Hbrarian— John Cnrwen, M. D. 

The time for holding the next annual exhibition was 
fixed npon the 27th, 28th, 29th and 80th days of Septem- 
ber next No election of place has yet been made, but 
the Secret ary, A. B. Longaker, Esq., was directed to 
Invite proposals and subscriptions from such county so- 
cieties or localities as maj' be desirous of securing the 
next fair, and make report thereon at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in March next The 
members present exhibited much interest in the affairs 
of the society, and spoke most encouragingly of its pre- 
sent prospects and future success. 

Ohio. — The following is the newly elected list of 

members of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture for 
W64: 

Prtsident—'SiiuaoiK J. Turnkt, Cirdevillo, Pickaway Co. 

Her. Secretary— Wm. F. Greer, Painesrillo. Lake Co. 

Cin". Secretiiry—John II. KHppart Columbus, Franklin Co. 

Treasurer— T)R.vid Taylor, Cofnmbus, Franklin Co. 

Directors— Th(j». C. Jones. Delaware, Delaware Co. ; James 
Fnllinirton, Milford Centre, I'nion (?o. ; Wm. B. McLans, Troy, 
Miami Co. : Darwin E. Gardner. Toledo, Lucas Co. ; Wm. De- 
witt Cievvland, Cuyahoga Co.; Wm. K. Pntnam, Marietta, 
Washington Co. ; Danl. Mc^flllcn, Jr., Xenia, Greene Co. 

The next State Fair will be held at Columbus, Sept 
IS, 14, 15 and 10, imi. 

Ohio Wool Growers*— At the recent meeting of 

this Association at Columbus, the following officers 

were elected : 

Presidenf—H. M. Mostoombbt of Mahoning. 
Vlct Prt/fident — .John Gumoy of Lickln'r Co. 
Secretary— i^. Park Alexander of Summit. 
7Ve'*»e/r«r— C'ol. ft. D. Harris of C^uyahofra. 
Directors— i.'o\. 3fcssenger of Marlon Co. ; S. S. Matthews of 
Licking Co. : and John Sears of Medina Co. 

Prtsident—Jouji F. Anderson, of South Windliam. 
Secretary— I^T. Ezekiel Holmes, of Wlntlirop. 
Treasurer— Wm. S. Badger of Au^nsta. 
7yustets—Cn\vin Chamberlain, Foxcraft. 
Seward DUl, Phillips. 

Canada West.— The Annual Meeting of the King- 

rton, (C. W.) Electoral Division Agricultural Society, 

took place January 16th, when the following gentlemen 

were appointed officers and directors for the current 
year : 

Preshlt /if— TaoM AS Brigqs, Esq. 

Ist Vuy-JYmident—Prott^eoT James Williamson. 

2(1 Vict-I*resident—Qeoree M. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Stc. and Trtas.—^\lnf^. Wilson, Esq. 

/>ir*r/f'fw— Mii'hael Flana^ran, Aujnistns Thibodo. Geo. Bax- 
ter, 8. T. Drennan. William Rndston, C. F. Glldersleeve, and 
John Creighton, Esqrs., Mayor. 

Montgomery Co., Pa. — At the meeting of the 
Montgomery County Ag. Society, Feb. 6, it was resolved 
to hold the Annual Exhibition on tlie 4th, 6th and 6th 
days of October next, and the following officers were 
elcct(!d : 

President— Wm. B. Robcrts. 

Mce President— ^ikmuel Roberts. 

Trtosurer—'n. C Getty. 

JRec. Secretary-^ioo. F. Roberts. 

Our. SHrretary—Wm. H. Holstein. 

Kxeetutive (kfmmitlee—^tLmMcl K. Stent, John Shepherd, 
Samuel S. Smith, Samuel Strt»oper, Joshna Ashbridge, Edwin 
Moore, George Qeatrell and Joseph Hood. 



HTDRAULIO C EMEN T MORTARa 

A subscrilMir to the Co. Grnvn. sends you the endOMd 
circular, as perhaps a proper answer to an inquirer aaicr 
the head of ** In<iuirie8 and Answers,*^ P^MfC 48. 

Water lime dlttcrs from hydraulic cement ; it win Ml 
set under water, but when set in the open air may be 
immersed in water without ii\jury. Hydraulic 
sets both in and out of water, but as moisture is 
tial, masonry laid in cement mortar must be exposed to 
rains, or occasionally moistened. 

Farmers are little aware of the many usee cement 0My 

be put to. With a little study they may construct thdr 

own drains, concrete their cellars, pig pens and other 

floors, and pennanently fix their heavy gate poets so thit 

frost cannot heave them. Sec an article on this sntdeet 

by R. K. D., some months since. 

Tour correspondent of 21st ult., complains that bli 
water lime does not set. If he means hydraulic cement, 
the reason may be because the weather Is too cold. 

R.K.D. 

Hydrnulic Cement sets under water better than in the qMi 
air, and is far preferable to lime in the preparation of aiorttf 
for masonry not onlr under water, or in wet places where Une 
would be destroyeo, but also in dry work. It it seoired ia 
tii^ht barrels, lined with paper to protect it ftrom the actloo cf 
the air. It absorbs carbonic acid and water, and conseqaentlr 
deteriorates and eventually spoils. With proper care It nill 
keep a year or more, but must be kept under cover in a diy 
place. 

As it sets rapidly, it shonid be ml^nd only In such qnantitiei 
as may bo n^qoirea for immediate use. Sumctent water slMold 
be employed to form a paste of medium stiflhess — care beinc 
takun not to drown the powder, but to wet it thorongUj aiM 
by degrees with water, anid to incorporate it thoroughly. 

Whether alone or mixed with sand, the paste or mortar Dait 
alwavs benscd before it eommencefi to set, as it cannot alter 
wanfs be distributed withoat a material loss of Ilydraulic von- 

gy. The sand proper to be nsed with Cement should be entire^ 
■oe from earthy impurities. Its grain should be angular sua 
sharp and of moderate fineness. Sea sands, by reason of the 
existence of salt, should be avoided if practicable, tbourii they 
may he ns<>d if none other can be procured, but sbonla bo ex- 
posed to the action of the weather lonu enouffh to dei»rive Uiem 
of their saline matter. l>ure sand, when rubbed between tbe 
fluf^ers, will leave no stain, and immersion in limpid water will 
not discolor it. Sand performs no chemical part in hydnalie 
mortars, but is employed chiefly for reasons ot economy. It 
pn;vents however, to some extent, shrinkage ot the mortar, 
which some vm- rapld-settingr Cements are liable to, maktsf 
it uniform and pre\'entin{r cracks. The too almndant ose of it 
is a very common error. 

Experienced en<Eineers in charge of public woiks usually mix 
their Cement with sand in the proportion of one part of Cement 
with one and a half to two of^sand. It is a common practice 
with others to mix in tfle proportion of one part of Cement to 
three and sometimes four of sand. If the Cement is pure, fkedi 
and thoroughly mix<>d, the latter praporti<Mi will make good 
mortar for all general purposes. 

All mortars should be prepared, if possible, under cover, to 
prevent t4X> mnid dr}'ing. which takes place In warm weather, 
and drowning bv rains. A Cement of moderate enersy in ■e^ 
ting is better than one of very rapid setting properties. The 
former makes the hardest and most enduring mortar ; Uie Utter 
is used to advantage only in masonry under water, where tbe 
action of the water operates mechanically against the work be- 
fore the Cement has time to set. 

It is necessary that the stone or brick to be cemented bf firee 
trom dirt and tpeU tnoistened when the mortar Is applied: if 
dry, tliestfMie or brick will absorb the moisture fhnn the Ce- 
ment too rapidly and prevent adhesion during the uroceMof 
rry!*tuli7.ation. In wann climates, masonry should ouring tbe 
pn»;rress of the work, be secured trom the Intensity of the snn*« 
rays, to prevent Um rapid drj-ing. The fW'onent exposure of 
Cement masonry to moderate rams, is servTceable during tbe 
construction of the work. Dnrinff warm dry weather, an occa- 
sional sprinkling with water would answer the same pnipose. 
•#-• 

Recipe for Preparing Glue for Use. 

I have much pleasure in sending you the following re- 
cipc for making liquid glue, said to haye been discOTercd 
by a French cliemist. It is valuable, as It does not geLi- 
tinixi*, putrefy, or ferment and become ofTensive, and can 
be used cold for all purposes of glue, in mining or men- 
ding furniture, or other things that are not exposed to 
water. 

In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolve eight ounces of 
best glue In a half pint of water, by setting It in a Teeeel 
of water and heating it till dissolved. Then add alow^, 
constantly stirring, two and a half ounces of strong aqua- 
fortis, (nitric acid.) Keep it corked, and it will be r^dy 
tor use. ,, p. 
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atrr L1bi« !■ Mortar. — FbitiiU me 
gh joBi naden. how It would da lomli jrood t 

Bloii« Jlme. In boUditjg ceniciit wmlU, (^nvel w: 
pntponioB Is coiulderud bcit, or oen wboilT 
" iivel lul " 



ather. 



I did Dol get 



* qout or wsUr lime to Ibe biubel. but Id tbo centre wmU 

cbca abon Ibc froand, wbile the oa tiddc aUndii like ttone. 
Je tnrDrmatlon vonid abllgg HcAllistib. Cto« Oi., 
[Il ImproTC* oommod lime morliu' lo add a portion ol 
lime. Some think II even betirr than all water lime fur 
It Ihii IB proteblrnotlheoK. ITehaTeJaiit 



lUide I 



ontaliwd three parts of cc 



A pan oT the morl 

better than another portion built eiclatlrely ot common 
We have aln eumlned another piece or work boltt It 
•go, a part of It with water lime DilXEd >■ ntHire. but the 
rtlona vers not determined. The part eontaiDlng the 
lima ia qaitc hard, and hai ilood well, while the other li 
acakd off In all thcK ineUncea the work ia cipoacd to 
ather. Wbere the water from a tin eondnctor had poiu- 
lonely agalait the wall contalolng the hydnollc cement. 
«C had iooaened the mortar, but Id no other caae. These 
i maj v)U7 with the porltr of the different nuterlala.] 
>s«ii Frait Treei> — We hiiTe had Tcr; cold 
n bera. Onr Ihilt tree* are badlj' ftwtcd. and wme of 
(the paaAuddwaif pan) 1 think are killed, and apple 
<t laal jcu'a letting are alu badlj Ihizen— all of the last 
growth on them la killed. Having qnlle a number of 
Incladlng apple, cherry and (taDdani pear affvcled Id this 

iThattodowltblbemt Shall I cat off the froaen limbi. 
Itdoto wait lUI after the up etartt In the iprtngr W. 
SoiMporl, iHd. (The beat way would be loent back to 
in the nnliOitred wood. If thia la properij done, and 



"npecUnrtopoHtldBn*." If tod lUnk It it all ilkaly that t 
can get them by appllcatlan, will ygo giT* nwlb«addre« of 

I the proper olBcen of [hne 0«p«rtnHnl( lo a^^jtol -O, W. 

I [The pn>per penon to apply to la the member of CoDgreva from 
yoor dialrlct, who baa a large aomher of co^dea of both Reporta 

lalhlidlipowl.] 

Broom Cirra. — I wlah to get «ome Infomuitloii iti 
r^ard to nielDg and earing broom com. If yoa. throogb jnjor 
nnmemaa readcn. emn Itamlah aorne hlnta. It wonld oblige • 
ipjod many of yonr readers bo donbt. I aec by tbe New-Yuik 
papcra. that broom com la qnoted at 8 lo 10 centa per poand. 1 
tMnkil woaldbeapTofltaUecrop toralu. O. W. D. Uttmiti. 
[The BoU for tMtiom com, In order that the crop may be auccoaa' 
rhi, ehonld be of the beet qnaMty, both for fenllity and work- 
ing— rlrer data are BanaDy Klected fOr thla pnrpoae. If the >rdl 
baa been kept clear of weeda It will greatly Eadlllate cnltlva- 
tlon and economlce tabor, aa the pUnta nl tint are slender and 
feeble, and caallymlalaken forgnsa andweeda. The cropnuy 
be planted either In drtlla throe f^t apart, or In hlllfl bne-and-a- 
half by three feet. It ia nanally planted abont twice or three 
timee at thick ai Indian com, and the beat crops are oblclnad, 
bat more labor required to tbinolog, by planting largely of aeed . 

ealllTatnn break back the bmsh }nat before the nutnrlly of 
seed; othera cnt off the tops without tfalapreviona preparation. 
The aeed la removed by a aorl of coarse comb. The bmah or 
tope are dried by laying them on borliontal poles, and snecea- 
slre tiers [riaced one above the other, leaving ipacee Ibrtbeair 
between eacli. Sheds or k><ta may be nsed for this pnrpoae. 
Temporary stmctnrea tor drying are made of nils, the bmah 
being laid on pain ot rails placed borlaontally, so as to lona a 
atmcture twelve f«et square, or eqtui to the length of the rails, 
and each snccesilve tier formed by resting the horlionUl rails 
on an additional rail (daced Doder each of their ends. By se- 
lecting the larger nils for one side, one side grsdnslly becomes 
higber than the other, and admlta a board roof at the lop, when 
the height has reached eight or ten bel. The qosntltr yielded 
per acK, la nanally about TW) Ihe. of btnah, bi 
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ea whers they liave been but partially aS^ed. It would 
1 to defer ttM work lUl towsrda spring, when the extent 
injury can be more accurately aaceitalned ; and It may 

tbe formation of a good shaped Ires req aires the cultiitg 
r much unlr^ured wood, the work abonld l>e done by all 
before the bads swell, as severe pmnlug afterwards ai- 
hecka (growth. The practice Is (kmlliar to nurserymen 

icar thesurfitcs of the earth. This, growing rlgoruntly, 
makes s straight, handsonie tree, Doabtleas this coarse 
le Imitated on frost ir^nred trees.] 
ilyaii or Fraits — la tbers any work pabtlshcd 
liig the composition of fruits, trees and plnnta— that Is 
tt you could recommend as giving the proper Idforma- 



ttTTCspondent. It has king since beei 
manures, as pointed out by analysis mi 
ull, are of no particular value — In fK 
onlmdlcls tbe theory which once previ 
"he beat special manores [brfniilln 



ecd, mode of cleaning. Ac.] 
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H Ibeprofltablenessof ralsingtnmlps tomake beef. A 

[If onr correspondent proposes to make his beef of' 
pa alone, we do not think he would tnd It a proHfable > 
1. Ontheatherkand,lfhewll1 t^ed thcmvrithatriw. I 
ginln. we thhik experience has proved that it will pay.) . 
mt OOlfW lt«p*rta, Ao.— 1 would like lery 
'le ItepocNof the Patent OOce and Agrlcnt. 
whIA I aoppoM an dlittnmted gratis, ' 
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the cultlvatort My reason tor pnltma them (Here le, that 1 

Summit. X. J. [The plan proposed will answer wcH under the 

trees small. If the land receive the cnitlTatlon Indispensably 
required For the sOKess of tile small Ihilts, tlie loots of Ihs 
young trees will soon extend Into tbeit territory, and receiving 
the beneflt ol the enriched and ^ood cnHlvK(loo. will make a 
rapid grovrtb, and soon bevmne too large for the best success at 
the small frulla, whldi, couHqaentty, must be removed in a few 

Remedy for Leaky Roofa.— T wish to Inquira 
thron^h the Co. Okkt. If any of Its readers know of any method 

II Is shingled with the best of pine sfalDgles. and cannot by Ita 
position be made any sleeper. Is there any cheap substance in 
the [orm of cement that conld be put on so as to effectoally stop 
llsleskio^t W. F. [The best way Is to raise the roof so as 10 
^ve the sUnghs more slope. Bnt wbete this cannot be done 
there are several ways of making a water.tlghl Bat roof. One 
Is to make the roof of thoroughly seasoned matched boar^, 
placing white lead palnl in the Joints, and keeping the surface 
well painted. Another is the common tin rooBog. Another Is 
1 klodof fell, manulactnred expressly fcr this purposa In dlf- 
rerent places, specimens of which have now stood the trial of 
Kveral yeaia, but we are unable lo say which of the difl^Tent 
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Various Inquiries. — Yon will mnch oblige mc by 
answering the following throngli Thk Cultitatob. Will the 
dwarf pro! iflc (preparturienis) walnut ntand the cold, and how is 
it propagated f Which ie the hc^t hardy raitpberfy ? Your 
opinion of the Adirondac grape t What is the difference between 
Oeranianis and Pelargouiuma ? Ia there any t It is recom- 
mended to shorten the poach shoots in the spring ; I have been 
doing it the end of July, but as I did it only last season, I can* 
not tell the result. One tree not touched made a shoot of over 
seven feet. To prune it back two-thirds or one-half docs not 
seem correct. Those I pruned in July afterwards made shoots 
eight or nine inches, and look strong and sound. A. Francis, 
M. D. [We cannot give the desired information in regard to the 
dwarf prolific walnut. For home use exclusively the Orange 
raspberry is the general favorite. Knevett's Giant, Fastolff and 
Franconia are also valuable sorts. Ttie Hudson River Antwerp 
is a fiftmous variety for market, but succeeds only in certain lo- 
calities. The American Bkick Cap raspberry, of which the best 
variety is the DoolittJe, is very hardy, prolific, reliable and val. 
aable. The Adirondac grape has not been sufficiently tested in 
different localities to determine its value. Pelargoniums were 
classed by old botanists under the generic head of Geranium^ 
but this old genus has been sub-dividod, and Pelargoniums now 
include tkoee that have seven stamens and unequaled sized 
petals, and geraniums, such a« have ten stamens, and equal sized 
petals. It will do to shorten back the peach about the close of 
summer; if done sooner, small and feeble shoots may start, 
which may not endure the winter so well. We see no oltJection 
to pruning back long shoots, as circumstances may require, or 
cutting them off entirely, if that wiU help the shape of the tree. 
Even two or three years^ growth may come off without detri- 
ment. The peach grows very firecly alter having been cut back, 
and it generally happens that the operation is performed too 
sparingly on thrifty, well cultivated treea.] 

Standard Pean. — In the last November number of 
The Cultivator, you state in your comments upon Dr. Fi8her*s 
pears, that he had some nnusually large samples of Flemish 
Beauty pears, and that It was ** not a variety on which great de- 
pendence could be placed.'^ Having planted a pear orchard 
with some sixty trees of that variety, I am anxious that you 
would describe its character; and also would like a description 
of the following varieties : Bcnrre d'Ai^ou, Bonssock, Bcnrre 
Bosc, and Sheldon. Please give your opinion of their compara- 
tive merits— their exemption ttom or liability to blight or can- 
kering of the flmit, as well as the quality. Also, would like to 
know as to the their productiveness, eariy bearing, and time of 
ripening. If you will do mc this faivor, (as well as many of your 
subscribers,) you will greatly oblige one who has scarcely been 
able for a year to see even a notice of these varieties or any 
standard pear in any agricnltural paper in the State — dwarf 
pears, grapes, and strawberries, having almost entirely engross- 
ed the attention of horticultural writen. A Subscriber. Of' 
neva^ N. Y. [The Flemish Beauty is one of the finest of all 
pears, and, in addition to the large size, fine form, and excellent 
quality of the flruit, the tree is a good and handsome grower, 
and one of the tiardiest, known to withstand intense cold — for 
this reason one of the best for tlic northern parts of the West- 
em States. Its drawbacks are, a liability to blow frtim the tree 
before fully ripened, and in some places to crack badly. U&'Unl- 
ly, however, it is a very fair, smooth f^uit. By avoiding plant- 
ing in very windy places the first-mentioned difilculty is over- 
come, and as the fruit is always better when picked some dayx 
before maturity, this difficulty is not, usually, a formidable one. 
The cracking of the fhiit may become so in future. On the 
whole, while the Flemish Beauty is in most places one of 
the most valuable sorts, caution would dictate the propriety 
of not placing it above several othera of the best autumn 
varieties for general value. The four varieties mentioned, 
viz.. Doyenne, Bonssock, Beurre Bosc, Ai^ou, and Sheldon, 
are among the very best autumn sort«. The Bonssock re- 
sembles the Virgalicu or White Doyenne, but is larger and not 
BO high flavored. It has proved a valuable market sort in West- 
cm New-York. The Beurre Bosc is superior to it in quality, is 
« large and fine IVuit, excellent for market, with only two draw- 
•acks — the tree is a moderate and crooked grower, and might, 
hercfore, perhaps do better by being grafted standard height 
n some other thrifty, hardy tree; and the wood is rather ten- 
ter for enduring our severest winters. John Morse of Cayuga 
bridge, who has raised it exten«ively for market, regards this 
■•^ a serious objection, remarking, if it were not for the occaslon- 
f — . — severe 'in*-**- ^hat occur, it would be niiaiurpaMed in 



value. The Ai\)ou, which ripens a little later than these hn^ 
is a moderate, but healthy and hardy grower, and a nnifonml 
moderate bearer. The frnit is large and very good. AUba^ 
the crops arc not heavy. It is a valuable market wori, Tkt, 
Sheldon, a late autumn variety, is the moat delidoiu of B^f 
here mentioned. The tree is a fine and fk«e grower, and ■ fOol 
bearer after it has attained considerable size. The ftvit la B^ 
ble to vary somewhat in quality. As It is a new sort, ferttv 
experience may be required to determine ita exact poeitfam li 
the list of merit] 

Diseased Grape Root. — ^Enclosed I send to yott i 
few small bunches taken ttom the roots of a grapevine, whidh 
was received trova Pennsylvania last fall. There are a laqjl 
number of them on its roots. Never having seen them on vfnci 
grown here, I wish to inquire what causes them, whether )i^ 
rious to the vine, and if so, whether they would spread to tht 
roots of other vines If they mn together ? Last Call I saw mmh 
several times as large upon the roots of a vine which had ben 
obtained fk-oni a distant nursery. Is it a disease or the work of 
insects ? Is there any remedy for it ? H. G. Middletex 0^ 
Mast. [The specimen scut was perfectly dry and mnch brokes 
when it reached us, and, consequently, little could be seen. Tht 
small fibres — the only portion of the root sent — appeared to 
contain a few small excrescences, and on impoxfect and dried 
8]>ecimen of the white aphis was seen on one part. We axe not 
aware that the aphis has been known to attack the roots of tht 
grape, as it does that of the apple. In the latter instance, theee 
insects, when numerous, produce large knots or excreaceneea, 
and when they envelop the whole root, diminish the vigor of the 
tree. Whenever the firet indications occur, the aurlisce eaitt 
should be dug away, and strong soap-suds applied, either of 
whale-oil or common soap. When abundant, the treet ihonld 
be all dug up and burned, and the ground cultivated for a tiflie 
with something else.] 

Grafting the Vine— Will you or some of yonrsnbBcrl- 
hers answer through The Cultivator, the fbllowlng questl(»i: 
When is the best time to graft the grapevine ? I have several 
Isabella and Catawba vines which I would like to graft with the 
Delaware grape. The best method of grafting them, splice or 
cleft, waxed or covered with ground ? The proper time ibr cat- 
ting the scions ? Joun L. Schultz. [Samuel Miller of Calm- 
dale, Pennsylvania, who has had much experience in graft- 
ing hardy grapes, has fbniished us the following answer to the 
above inquiries:— ** As early in the spring as the ground can be 
got away ttoia the stock to be grafted upon, dean away around 
the stem two or three inches deep, saw or cnt off the vine 
smooth ; then prepare your graft, (which shonid have been cot 
flrom the vine in the early part of the winter,) as shown in flgnie 
1. If your stock is thick, say one inch or more in ^ameter, cot 

out a wedge, see figure S, to correo* 
pond with the wedge on graft fig. 1 ; 
if the stock be less than X of an \bA 
in diameter, then merely split dowa 
clean as in the usual wayof cleft gia^ 
ting, but if the graft be not held fiim- 
ly, it is well to tie oronnd the eplit 
with a bit of molting or aCroiif 
thread, which will rot off befoce dih 
ing any damage. When yoo have in- 
serted the graft, draw the earth la 
and press firmly around the joint 
Fir. L Flff. 1 where operated upon, and up to and 

barely exposing the bud, filling in with dry mold if the earth ba 
wet. Use no cement whatever ; I believe it is a great evil. Ba 
sure to cover your graft with loose straw or eome kind of mW 
bish that will not pack tight ; this is to keep the frtiet fh« boi^ 
ing out the graft, in case f^reesing oocura affTerwardo, whkk 
fh^quently is the case^ as I have grafted in Febraary sometlaMa, 
as well as to shade the bud and keep the air off somew h jtt . » 
necessary precaution. When the graft begins to grow, the natr 
ural or stock suckcre must be kept down, or they will soon rob 
the graft I have usually succeeded in this way with abont 6Q 
per cent., while I hear universal oomplainta of fhUure. For 
root grafting in the house, my best success has been obtained 
when done iu the saddle mode. And this done late in the apring 
when the vines begin to grow.'* Our correspondent will find a 
figure, with directions for root-grafting the gnpe, on page tit 
of Vol. Ill of Rural AjTAiBa.] 

Sowing Grass in Winter.— Will yon or some of 
your correspondents answer through Thx Cxtltxvatob wbetlMr 
timothy aeed, aowed in wheat in winter, will come good or wQI 
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theactkmortheflroctknidwteedr K.SBmanu [If timothy 
seed Ifl sown in winter, it will lie without sprooUng nntil tne 
approach of warm wentber, when it will germinate and grow if 
kept elij^htly covered and moi»t. We have nown timothy seed 
late in aatumn, and bm«hed it in, and found it to come np the 
next eprinf^ and do well, but snch an experiment as this should 
only be made on light soil that will not crust.] 

Com PlttBters, Ac— Who makes the best com 
planter, hand and horse power, and what Is the price of same, 
and where procurable ? M. G. Wathingfon, D. C. [Good com 
planters are offered for sale at most of the large agricultural im- 
plement stores. We are unable to say which are the best; 
among those we have tried, Emery's and Billings* have succeed- 
ed well. For those working with horse power the cost is usually 
about $15— hand machines are less in price.] 

DeMt Com*— Please tell me wliat is Dent com, and 
how it compares in productiveness with Tnscarora, Button, 
lad other well known varieties. M. GARmrT. JH$t. of Col. 
[The Dent is a large variety of com, cultivated in the Middle 
ind Southern States, the grains less elongated towards the cob 
Uian the Qourdsecd, and taking its name ttom. the indentation 
3n the outer part of each grain. It is one of the best vari- 
eties in places where it will ripen, but will not suit the short 
lummers (^ tlie more Northem States.] 

HLone-Hoe— Hurdles.— Whore can I get a "horse- 
soe t'* I want something like Garrett's, which is used in Xng- 
and to cultivate crops drilled in about seven inches apart. 
MThere can I buy hurdles for folding sheep ? X. I. X. [We do 
lot know of any place where ready-made hurdles are sold, as 
;hey are bulky and cannot be transported long distances. The 
aqtlancnt nearest resembling Garrett's Horse-hoe, is an attach- 
Bent of blades to Seymour's Wheat Drill, but we are not ac- 
loainted with its practical value w present success.] 

Straw-cutters and Root«81icers«— Please name 
MM or two of the best straw-cutters and root-cutters, in your 
Mswers to correspondents. R. W. 8. Ottcnetk, C. W. [We 
mre not had sufficient opportunity to test the difTerent kinds, 
10 as to make a reliable comparison of theh* merits. There are 
Mneral good root-sHcers to be found at agricultural implement 
ivare>honses. Of the various straw-cutters, we think those only 
ihoaM be selected that are driven by horse-power ; and if corn- 
stalks are to be cut, the slice should not be over one-fourth of 
IB indi long, in order that the cut stuff may be soft and easily 
Baton. Those having knives cutting upward, are more apt to 
dean, and the knives less liable to become dulled, as sand 
earth drop fSrom them. It is the common opinion that cnt- 
dng straw, Ae^ ^y hand, does not pay at the present high prices 
ariabor.] 

Fijre Proof Building.— It has been proposed to 
Mdld a brick house with a slate roof^ for greater safety fh>m 
Irs. Is there no kind oS reliable fire-proof paint, or means to 
wood bnUdings as safe as those of brick ? A house and 
hss water dose by— is there a cheap fire engine so that 
eonld extinguish an Indpient fire ? An engine called 
tts Aqvarins Is said to enable one to do so— costs $10— but we 
hsTS nsver seen it in Maine. F. W. Wayne, Me. [Fire-proot 
pdats are offned In market, but we have not had an opportuni- 
ty of tasting their value. The small portable engine spoken of 
WosUi be of great value for small or low buildings, but does not 
very high.] 
Tiae Clover.— What is the Pea Vine Clover, 
does It eompare in point of productiveness with Sap- 
lfa«andBed aoverf M. G. WaehingUm. [The Pea Vine is 
lbs fatffe variety ot the Red clover; grows taller, larger, and 
BBSisia fhan the eoauaon variety, and has been spedally re- 
fwwiswiled tot plowing in as a manuring crop. For general 
l^sfpossa, however, it is not regarded by most farmers as equal 
lo the eoauBoa.] 

Salt as a Maavre. — What is the action and particn- 
Inr benefit of common salt as a manure f I have heard of Its 
being used to prevent the rust in wheat and oats, and that it is 
isnerally beneficUl as a manure for green crops, hay, Ac. In 
■s^y sections of the West the raising of oats has been aban- 
loned on aoeonnt of the rast preventing the crop maturing. If 
Ole nseof Mlt will remedy this evil, many of your western sub- 
Rriben will be much benefitted by the knowledge. I, for one, 
■void IM ynry mndi pleased to hear from any of your corres- 
pOBdeato wbo may have had experience with it, and would pro- 
wsetha following questions: 1st Will salt prevent rust in 
Mtsandwheatr M. Win it Increase and strengthen the straw? 



8d. Will it increase and improve the grass crop} 4th. What 
quantity per acre should be applied, and at what time ? Any 
Information on the subject will be thaukAilly received by an 
Indiana Farxsr. [Salt, like nil special manures, gives results 
widely varying from each other, according to soil and drcum- 
stances, and hence It is very differently rated by experimenters. 
John Johnsttm thinks It has produced a deddcd incnrase in the 
crop when applied to wheat— other experimenters have found 
no advantage in it. It Is recommended ns nsefol for pastures. 
But we want farther experiment with It to enable us to dedde 
on its real value, it Is claimed as usi'fnl in preventing rust, 
which claim may be doubted ; and it is thon(:bt to Increase the 
moisture of the soil, but it is obvious that five or six bushels 
per acre (Its usual rate for application, which would be only a 
film thinner than bank-note paper,) would form no comparison 
in value with a single shower of rain. Salt applied in large 
quantities destroys vegetation, but at the rate of twenty bush- 
els per acre, never proves any detriment to wheat or other fiirm 
crops.] 

Setting Fence-Posta. — I wish to inquire through 
the Country Gkntlxman, the best manner of setting fence- 
posts in wet clay land, liable to heave with the frofft ? I under, 
stand that In Columbia Co., N. Y., they sharpen the posts and 
drive them in with a sledge. Would such posts be as liable to 
heave as posts that are large at the butt and tapering upward; 
and can they be driven fbr enough into the gronnd without 
splitting the top of the post by driving, or is a hole dug part of 
the way ? Wishing to build some fence soon, any information 
on the sniiject will be very acceptable. S. M. S. [Driving in 
sharpened posts with a sledge is a very Imperfect mode, and 
can be adopted only for temporary purposes. If a hole is pre- 
viously made with a crow-bar it would be better, but even this 
cannot be recommended, for the small and pointed post is di- 
minished In firmness, and the earih cannot be beaten hard and 
solid, as when a hole is dug. If the ground is wet, the posts 
will not only decay much sooner than on dry land, but will be 
Ikr more liable to heaving. On wet ground, therefore, the posts 
should. If possible, be set on an nnderdrain, and if fine ground 
is rammed eompactly around them, it will allow the vrater to 
escape quickly down in the drain. The follovring modes are, 
however, worthy of adoption in any case to secure the posts 
from heaving. One mode is to bore a two inch auger hole 
through the post near the bottom, drive in a hard durable pin 
so as to project a few inches on each side, then set the post in 
the hole, first placing a largo or fiat stone on each end of the pin. 






Fig. 1. Fig. 8. Fig. 8. 

and then ram the earth firmly above, as the hole is filled, fig. 1. 
A second and better ino<ie is to cut a notch on each side of the 
post near the bottom, and then place the points of two stones in 
these notches, as shown in fig. 2. As there is no side strain on 
the posts near the iKittoni, these notches may be cut in deeply 
without endangering its strength. Old fences which have been 
heaved by rh>st, may be restored to their original position by 
digging a hole down on one side of each ptist and under it, and 
then dropping the whole post together. A notch may be then 
cut on one side of each post, and a stone placed in each notch, 
as shown In fig. 8. Fill the hole again, beating it solid all the 
way up, and the post will be Immovable.] 

Scoars in Sheep. — Say to T. H. L. that the best 
remedy for scours in sheep is melted tallow— half a gill to a 
gill. The best shape to administer It is in the common tallow 
candle. Set the sheep on end, open the mouth, and shove 
down two pieces of candle each about 3 inches in length. I 
have never known It to tall of a cure. Wool Ghowib. 

Tobacco* — Could you or some of your subscribers, 
give through Tax Cultivator, a good method of manufi&ctur- 
Ing leaf tobacco into nluv or chewintr, and obli^'e J. E. JiianU 
Cb., Ind. 

Millet. — ^Wbcn shall I sow the cominou millet f Is 
it an exhausUng crop ? J. O. H. Kentucky. [Farmers dlfl^ 
as to the time of sowing, but some of the most sucoessfol pre* 
fer early in summer. It is not a severely exhausting crop.] 
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ADIRONDAC GRAPE FOR BALE. 
S yean old, ▼cry strong, Vo.h , M>00 

S do. itronff, No. S, 4.00 

1 do. very fltrongt No. 1, S.GO 

1 do. ■trong. No. S, S.OO 

AH cat back to 8 to f eyes. 

A diacount of !N per cent to dealers on bills of 080 and orer. The 
above prices and terms of discount will be strictly adhered to. 

No iHPKRiOR vines will be sent ont by me. Purchasers can rely on 
the quality of my vines being unsurpassed. 

Wul be forwarded in sealed boxes by Kxpress. No charge for boxes. 
Or small orders will be securely packed and sent by mall, prepaid, 
when so ordered. 

The two great Grape Exhibitions hdd last autumn at New-Tork and 
Cleveland, awarded to the Adirondae TUU PRIZK FOR TUB 

BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY KIND, 

GiTJ-A.I*IXTr TO XiXTXiS. 

The discovery and introduction of the Adirondae Grape Is an event 
of the highest importance to fhilt growers, and the greatest advance 
yet attained by native r-mcs. Its peculiarities are extreme eaiii- 
nesa, large berries and dusters, tender and thin skin, melting without 
any perceptible pulp, and of the most delicious and delicate flavor, 
reminding one of that qilendid but hot house grape, the " Black llam- 
burgh.*' Address JOHN W. BAILKY. 

Feb. Il-wl3tm3t. Plattsburgh, Clinton, Co., N. T. 

RINOCO TOBACCO SEED. 

New seed of this valuable early variety at 9S cents per packet, 
or 80 cents per ounce, postpaid. Jam per pound. 
Abo new seed of the 

Oon.n.ccticu't Soecl ILtect^ 

•t the same prices. 

Both kinds of my own growing, and warranted genuine. Circulars, 
^ving brief directions for PLAxmo and cultivation, sent tret to all 
purchasers. . D. B. HEFFRON. 

Feb. 18~w8tm2t. Utica, N. Y. 

■pARLY VEGETABLE SEEDS 

-^ FOR HOT BEDS. 

The following seeds, the best for eariy sowing In Hot-Beds, wUl be 

Bialled, postpi^d, to any address In the Union upon receipt of the 

price aflSxed: 

Cauliflower, Early Paris, the best known, #1 .95 per ounce. 

Cabbage, Early York and Large York 15 do. 

Cucumber, Extra Rariy Rusrian and White Spine,.. W do. 

Igg Plant, Improved Large Purple, 50 do. 

Lettuce, Early Silesian and Boston Curied, SO do. 

Radish, Early Scartet and Olive Shaped, 10 do. 

Tomato, Extra ICarly Red and Early Apple SO do. 

do. Lester's Perfected, extra fine 10 per packet. 

do. New Erect French, grows in the form of a 

bush, fine flavored, very ornamental,. . . 10 do. 

Bnidlsh and German Prise Cuctunbers, In great vari- 
ety, fine for forcing, S5 do. 

A descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds furnished to 

an applicants upon receipt of a 8 cent stamp. Address 
Feb. a5-w8tmlt. B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 

A YRSHIRE CATTLE FOR SALE. 

^^ The subscriber will sell from his herd of Ajrrshiret, nembering 
90 head, chiefly Imported or bred by himself, several males and 
females, of the best blood and points. 

For particulars send for Catalogue, which will be issued on the first 
of March. HENRY H. PETERS, 

Feb. ll—wRtmSt. Southborough, Mass. 

CHEEP WASH TOBACCO. ' 

J A <| U E A ' Kills Ticks on Sheep. 

Cures Scab on Sheep. 
Kills all Vermin on Animals and Birds. 
Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals. 
Kills Bugs on Roses, Lice on House Plants. 
Kills Canker Worm on Apple Trees. 
Kilb all Vermin that infest Grape and Cran- 
berry Vines. 

One Pound of thl« Extract i¥lll make Sixteen 

Gallons of IVaali. 

For sale by all Druggists, and at country and agricultural stores. 
Price 7^ cents per pound. A liberal discount to the trade and large 
purchasers. 
Orders prompUy sent by express. 

JAMES F. LEVIN, 

A^ent Soutli Doivn €o«, 

S3 Central l¥liarf, Boston* 



EXTRACT 

OP 

TOBACCO. 



DUDLEY A STAFFORD, 

DRITGGISTS, 

09 Beekman-Streett 
New-York. 
fab. 4-weowl8tm3t. 



R. H. ALLEN A CO., 

lOaiCULTraAL WABKHOUaB, 

I89Am Water-Street, 
New-Tork. 



CHICCORY SEED. 
The Great Snbstltnte for CoAm. 

A supply of the genuine article Juat received by the 
will be mailed, postpaid, to any addrcM, upon reedpi of At |ii 
affixed. Packets containing one oonce. If centa ; 8 9mtta,M ash; 
1 pound, $1. 

Directions for culture aeeompanyfaig each paduge. 

Feb. a^wetmat. B. K. BLMB, »rln ^ii,Ml 

WHITE OR HEDGE WILLOW FOR SAII 
Cuttings of this superior live fence plant, of aoltahklagU 
at $1 per 100, or U per 1,000. Warranted true Saux alba. 
Feb. 18-w8tm2t. D. 8. HBFFBOW, Utka,fct 

DAHLIAS I—DAHLIAS I !— DAHLIAS!!! 
English Prise Dahlias, 08 per doien ; vailetiea of lOai. M ak 
IWS, 01.60; ready April 15th. Best new Terbenaa, #1.00 PV*>V 
08 per hundred, by malL New Japan Uoneysockle, ~~ 
New Chrysanthemums, 08 per dosen, by malL Utah 
varieties of hardy Perennials and the UtahOnrrant, 
Trees, Plants and Flowers. Address L. W. 

If arch l-mSt. North Bridgewatar, 

pONNECTICUT SEED LEAF 



a Oet the Best. 

The subscriber offers for sale a very dean lot of the above, nte* 
expressly for him by one of the most socceMltal coltivaten fai thtnl- 
ley of the Connecticut. Packets oontidninc o«b oinica.whk icu 
DiaicTiosis roa cuLTvai, will be mailed, postpaid, to any •'''**||| 
the Union, upon receipt of 60 cents. Prices for larger quantities vl 
be given upon application. Address B. K. BLI88, 

Feb. 25— w6tm2t. Bprlngftdd, 



J. 



WESLEY JONES' 

FLOWER Al^ CHOICE 

GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE, 

I have much pleasure In submitting to your notlec our 8IED CATA* 
LOOUE for the Ensuing season, upon which we have bestowed Ac 
most elaborate attention, and which I feel convinced standi vn- 
eminent for the simplicity of Its arrangement and the eompkelencnif 
Its contents. It contains about 1 ,000 kinds, Including the 

FIRST CLASS NOVELTIES OF THE SEASOS. 

In this list Is the beautiful 

@ rr A. R IPOSefCE:^ 

An engraving of which appears In the reading columns of this vcd^ 
edition of the Co. Obnt. Price, 60 cents. Also the 

An engraving of which appeared in the OonrnkT Qbxtijuiav of Feh. 
4, on page 79, at 85 cents per paper. 

I will send those sending me one dollar, Ot.lO worth— two 
0S.S5 worth-five dollars, 06-ten dollars, 01180. 

I have a fine collection of colored engravings, eontalnlnff 
of 75 different kinds. Each engravb>g contains ftron t to Mkisdi 
Price from 5U cenU to 01. For partlculan see catalogiie, whkb vIB 
be sent free on reception of stamp. 

Agents wanted to sell my seed In every loyal town and dtj b ^ 
Union. Apply by letter for particulars. Address 

J. WE8LKT J0NI8, 

Feb. 25— wAmlt. Chatham Four Comersi CoL Co., N. T. 

ri AliDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 

^^ HOVEY &> OO^ 
93 Kelby-Street« Boston, IHa 

OBOWKB8 AND IMPOBTKRS OV 

OABDEN & AGBIGULTUBAL 



:4Hi; 



Offer for sale an extensive collection, embracing all the beol vaiMlH 
of the growth of 18o3. 

Our AIWUAL DEr^CRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ia now 
wUl be sent to all applicants. Ji 



ready nd 
pHINKSE HE3IP SEED, 

^^ (Crop of 1863,) a pure article, for sale by 

F. A. 8CHVVILL*.BROB.,8eed»MA. 
Jan. 88— wOt. 64 A 06 Sycamore-Stt Ohiffar*** 



K 



INGSTON CEMENT, 



Aim 



NOVA SCOTIA AND WEtTCRN PLASTCR- 

fersaleat DU1ILAP*8 FlasttrHni«t7aadMQuyitrMl, 
lUrt-wtf AIbMvJl.l 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 

GARDEN, FIELD A FLOWER SEEDS. 



FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 
DudtDcn. Uirtiet ninldiFn. uiil tlhm. nurehiirii 



qnandtin prvpAkl bj 



min. Pllmtjulb. Man. 



'PLOWER SEEDS, 

-^ DEI-AWAHi: RRAPEVIKiES, 

riowering Plants, &c., in Variety, 



jiOR TUE FRUIT, FLOWER AMD 

ICIXCHE'IM' a-AJ«DBN". 

THE aARDENEE'S MONTHLY, 

W. G. P. BRl?ICKLOE, PablUher, 

Office No. 23 North Sixth-Street, FbitadelpMa, Fa. 

Tennsi — f» 1 -fSO a, Yeiii*. 
EDITED BY TUOVIAS mEEHAH. 



Ucw'i viewt oQ Ihe Impoiiuit fiorticiit* 



rpO AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Hr wiioi.RSAi.1 C: 



TFHITE OR HEDGE WILLOW. 

VhU U the Best -Thtnt; In the ITorld 

■IrtBS pnnr vfUie aboic 



Ju. II 



rpREES AND PLANTS 
-*- or ETery nracrlptloH, 

SKCtDCODSmnr) ORHANEIITAL, InaUiIzn. Mrnn Print 
tor IM b DM mdr, 8nid fer H bcRiK vnRhuIni clKwhFre. C 
IliM paid la Boflon, Nevpgrt and Ncw-TDrk. 

Iwi. JM-wHBdL Old OoloDT Nonirlch Fl]m»ath.)tui 
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ALESMAN WANTED— SALARY PAID. 



rpHE CULTIVATION OF THE CRAf 



CRANBERRY 



tinny Wars* rln", (Vnimil 



PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITES.— 
X XI O ££ A. e ■WT O O I>. 

OmillnaHln(h!plaiiiiTD>rl"ft>i7rnlDn Ihrit r'IphTated nOOB 
fa Inin not akin, U reuontble lETmt. AnrLI 10— vtnilr. 

9nn OAA APPLE PEAR. PLUM, 

halek Sloclit, Hnail KmirrcDi, tc, si tbf lowriiraiei. 



"DURA 

-'■*' OP BII 

AGRICm'fFmirTnRflCULTFRE, 

ANfi RURAL ECONOMY. 

AlKCentf nrinnaTn, vuiblf in id'lUice. Puhtinhtdbr 

PASCHAL.L MORRIS, 1.1W Uut<l-SL. PhlladclDlilI. 
Witn toLialBtiaDi wiabt nteitii. ScpI. M-«tnit£ 



If mblLiIier plidcM 



ARGE FARM FOR SALE— Cnnsistlng ol 800 



T ARGE 



!^S? 



ud olber portLani an lATlTBnf [BproraS 



jejn dWaTtiiiioll bclui, 

,, ™.M.-,~ . jrT(*Kioo,hiiiM)aol5wnmlnjliMiili- 

iat »<l of (itnonnnuT fHlWlT. n« ■nnaiuidlni ODanlrT ti as*- 
«Htr»iilj ImproMd. A r>ad dW »jd >«M ilnUtH froi Fi^n- 
T?ri.lhmij>rthB(uta.ad]sliJiiivlldi*nt*ai£lu»lb«iM. pK, 
.-TibunbrincDD UieinTi(BHs*>t« orljiki ^kaKH^iftiHid 
rairkfl lor tkraXrm pnOacU. and nod ■HMt. Th* Sulim ui 
Hlclilmi KallrnadliMaSMSaBanUilBSaoflkaiasAlinwbK 

adipud tuR-ua. tlsonld make a prodnstlTa iteiili ram. iricalnll 
aitrd. al 6 iiei unL Tha ahola Inci vrwld be ntd at tli per acrM 



REPARE FOR THE HOLIDAY 81 



I 



>r» vlib the ORAIO 
BJEOTS-lKlDiannidl 
iltracUoo. OrcrWDdn 



INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 




PIANO FORTES. 

WIE.IL.IAM HcCAncnon, 
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RU8SKLi;S STRAWBERRY. 
RuMiell^ Great Prolific Strawberry 

Is nndouhtedly the bent utrawbenr vet known, beinpr the lanreiit and 
most proline l>earer, many of the berries roeHsurlng 5 to 6 inches in 
clrcumftrence. 

We can fnniish irotid Renuine plantti, well packed, the rominprspringr 
forWiKT dosen, or tin per MO-Ca*h to Rccoiiipnny orders. Aluo 
for sale Fieri I' AND OKNAMKNTAI. TKKK^i, (iRAPEVINEa, 
ORKENHOreK ami UEDDING OUT PLANTS. APdresi 

W. T. k K. 8MITH, 

Feb. 25— w2tin5t Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. T. 

TUST WHAT EVEUYHODY 'YANTa 
^ OUR NEW POCKET ALBUM. 
Fox* ^olclioi* Hiid Oi^ilian. 

Uoldlnic Sixteen l'icture!i. is the cheapest and beat Pocket Albnm ever 

offered to the public. 
Sent by mail to any addrew. postpaid, on receipt of 76 cents. 
It can be filled wiUi pictures IIH) and sent by mail to soldien in the 
army, or friendK anywhere in i 'ncle i<ain's domains, at the very triflinf 
■urn of do cents postage. A II orders promptly filled by 

8AML Kh KUWI.fei A COMPaNT, 

Pbatotp*aph Album Slanufactnren, 
Feb. »-w3tintt. ^prinfffleU, Ma«. 



THE HORSE AND HI8 DISEASES -KinbnMs- 
inpr his hiatory and varletiea. breedinic and manaffemait mi4 
vices ; with the diseases to which he Is sabject, and the remcmee bMl 
adapted to their cure. By Kobert Jenninit T. I*.— price, tLMi fioff 
Mile at this office. 
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ThI ThIETT-FiRBT VoLUMB op ThB drLTtTATOli tk 

1864, should be placed in the hands of erery Fanaer. hi 

the small sum of Sixt? Cents, a rolume of 884 pagM ha^ 

tained, including a wide yariety on ererj 8at||eet oflpl" 

cultural and Horticultural interest. 

The CuLTiTaToa is made up, monthly, from thaCofl" 

TBT GufTLKMAN, and tliis connection between the Ivt 

journals explains why the publitfhers are enabled to |N^ 

sent in it a much larger amount of matter than wifl to 

found in any contemporary of the same price. 

To Cam A PA SnaacftUKKS.— 8abccrit>en In Canada who raadl la 
Bills of their own Specie-paying banks, will l>e sapplled at the 
prices— the premium on these bills enabling na to prepay 
postage, ir remittances are made la American hank Dotci^ or, IkWi 
New-Bmnswick and Nova Scotia, in the bank noteo of thoM pi*> 
vinces. our terms will be aa foUowi : One oopy Culti vatos. Bcvcafe 
Cents— Ten copies CoLnvATon and Riqistbb, (iBchidlnf an dtroitt 
or free copy to the Agent,) #7— la order to enable na to prepay tfM 
American postage under the present regnlatSone of the 

A Premlvm f Eirery Sul^acrlber* 
The system of clnl>blng Tna CoLTivAToa with the A»val 
TBR or Rural ArrAiaa— or in effect, ranaiiniio avaar tuuwm fli A 
CLUB or Tail or mork with a premium book contalnlof Ml 
180 engravings, the price of which alone Is % cents. wBI bt 
Unued aa horetoftMre, and our Terms for ItM will stand : 

Onr Cott or THitCDLTrriTQB. 

Ohc Copt or Thr Cdltivator ard RaonrCR, M 4m. 

Trk OoriRS or Thr Cultivator AMoRionmuu.... #•.•• 

For the contents. Ac. of the Ammoal RaotoTKa for ISM. sat Iht 
Advertisement already published. 
• Premltania %• Affeufa* 

1. For a club of Ten subscribers to Thr Cultivatoh and BioianHi^ 

accompanied by the cash (#6 00)— omi extra eovy af betti •• 

the Agent. 
9. For a club of Twenty subscribers to Tbb CvLTirATDB and Raoa> 

TRR. accoropanieil by the caah ($lt) a free copy of tbo Oomrnrr 

Orntlkmak. one year to the Agents 

3. For a club of Thirty-Five subscribera to Thr CvLTiVAToa and 

Rroihtkr. accompanied by the caah (#tl) a tr— copy of the 
CocMTRT Grntlrmak. onc year, to Ahe Agent, together with a 
complete set of the Armual RRaiSTBa for Ten Teara— ^|h 
about 1.900 pages of reading matter, and 1400 engravlngSb 

4. For a club of Fifty sulwcribera to Tiir Cultivatoh and 

Accompanied by the cash (#80) we will pay a Oaah 
of Five INrllara. 
ft. For the I«argest Numt>er of Subscribers fior Taa Cdltitatob aaA 
Rroistrr received from any person not awarded prlaea as 
above, up to the 1st day of .March next, accompanied by tba 
cash at 00 cents each, a Caah Premlaai of TweMty-FlTa 
Dollars. 

6. For the id Largest Number of 8ul>scribera roccJved aa abora. a 

cash premium of Twenty Doliara. 

7. For the ."kl I^trgest Number of Subscribera. aa above, a eaah pro 

miumofPifftoeB Dollars. 

8. For the 4th Largest Number of Snbacribere. aa abovCb a taA prt> 

mlura of Ten Dollars. 

*a" TiiK Prrmioms offered in the above List, fh>m Noa. S to 8 Ind«> 
sive. It will be understood are in lien of any extra co yi r a of tke 
Cultivator and Broi8tkr. Those who prefer, will be entRled ta a 
Premium Copy of The Ccltivatdr and Rkoistrr for orery Tan 
Subscriptions accompanied by the cash, at 00 cents each. 

*•* in competing for these Premiums, a subscriber to the CkwaraT 
GKNTi.KMAMatOa per year will receive the Annual Rromtcb. and 
will count to the Agent's credit for Three Cci.nvAToa anbacrlbers; If 
club price is paid for the Country Ofntlrman ($1.60 for the p^ar 
alone, or 01.65 for the paper and Rrgistrr) It wlU count Ibr Two 
Cultivator subscribers on the Premium List. 

D1RKCT10N8 TO AoRNTB.— Those competing for preminns wfll be 
careful to numbkr thr scBfiCRiBRRa they send in. thua-1. 1; S, and ao 
on. so that additions to the list from time to time may aliow at a tfanee 
the number reached. This prevents any misapprehenalon, and •»• 
lees it is done, we cannot l>e responsible for any failure to credit eo»- 
petiiig subscriptions to the proper party. 

MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD — A Oountiy 
Book, by Ike Marvel-price, 01.50; For sale at thia oOee. 
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T CDm nsTKAB.— TeDCopleiotTiiKCtit- 
nnTomud TcD <rf Ihe AmuAi. RiaisTin of Rdru. Atfaibs. 
«1U| one tf »di fr« to ths AcoDt, Six DoUln. 

THI CULTtVATOB hu been pnblMwd thirty j«n. A 
Xbw ScuBi in* commsDced In 18SS, tsd tke eleven lolumes 
ftir 1663, 4,S,8,T, 8,S,fiO,n,aaiidta,anbc taniliibed. bonnd 
aod pmtiiald. M (1.00 etch— Uie «el afll lota-MOtpu EiprrM 

"THK pOUNTST QXNTLBMAN," ■ weekly Agiii - ' 
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She Cultivator k ®«uBtr;g ffi^rntUman. 

HONET-MAEIHa IN FARMINQ. 
In A lecent artlclo under the title of " CoDcenlnted 
Fhiming," Ibe rMnlts to be ■nticipated bom tli 
plication of iDcnsaaml caidtol in our Pftrm Manage- 
ment, were illustisted by a eomparuon between the 
I«aBt of getting a certain product &om iiflj acres bj 
good ftitning, or from one or twq^odred » 
ed in tlie usual waj. In a paper read before a foreign 
nrmera' Club a few weeka ago, under the title 
''High Farming, and where U the moaey to con 
froiD T" a aimilar calculation waa presented, when 
wmrm dlaeomon followed, and one of tlie ipeakers 
brought forward the common objection that H is well 
enough to give sucli advice, but "what will bethecon- 
wqnence If everybodv follows it T' All the old-style 
iLrmen present took this to be a " poser." " If all the 
Iknnqra in England go into the market at once," said 
the otgector triumphantly, " for three pounds' worth 
at mannro per acre, what point will the prices of these 
CBrUllaen reach f and another of the same school of 
thinkera shortly after sidd, not less decisively, that a 
polkiy had been advocated " which, if carried out. 
would leave half of the country oat of cultivation." 
Now this was up in the County of Cumberland, into 
which the spirit that animates the more productive 
Hkd rldwr English districts, has not yet very deeply 
panetnted, and where moreover Mr. If BCin not very 
Jong befins had made a vint and so coraidetely startled 
mU lbs tlina-honored opii^ons of the inhaUtants by 
■nn* <d his very biggest stories, that they were evi- 
dBintly taken by surpiise when they found that any 
■aeh heterodox doctiinee should actually have qirung 
sp In their own midet, and at the same time oom- 
fdetalj on their guard not to be "bambooiled" by 
flgWM or rsasDDlag tending In the lUrection of the 
mcthj Aldeimas'a astoonding statements. 
Vvw W9 hftTa oobsItm baud the vantmpoaiiag 



question frequently put — You advise ns to (knu fifty 
acreatM0, mlhertlian a hundred bsdly — but what will 
become of the rest of the farm, and of the half of the 
State, that is thus abandoned ! 'Ilie answer that at 
once suggests itself seems to be purposely overlooked, 
— that but very few — it Is aatonisblng how few — will 
really act in accordance with the njiirit of the reoom- 
mendaiion, and that those who do so will couaequeDt- 
ly profit by the slowness and negligence <tf thdr neigh- 
bors. When Sir Bobert Brisco, the author of the 
paper at>ove referred to, urged an incruaeed expendi- 
ture npim artificial manures, he was very well aware 
that his advice was not likely to exert a jiorccptible 
effect upon their market value, — but, for the place, it 
waa probably good advice tor all that. And so when 
we suggest the application of increased capital, dthcr 
in more labor, or in draining if necessary, or In bay- 
ing better stock, or in any other requiidte direction, 
providing it bo judiciously done, .tlio picture never 
presents itself to us of one-half or two-thirds of a farm 
sufltred to \ie wholly idle, nor of a large proportion of 
the State given up to the wayward contml of Nature. 
On the contrary, we are iriminded of esses In which 
men have put their energies and brains into the land, 
one liuld after another, recognizing the true economy 
of liberal expenditure to bring them into the right 
condition, and extending this process In a series ot 
years, imtil, finally, not one-third nor one-half of the 
&rm alcrae was yielding a proportionately liberal re- 
turn, but nearly or quite its whole extent. 

When we noticed the first chapters that came to ufl 
of Mr. MrrcHBt.'s entertaining narrative of experience* 
his Edgewood farm, we did not know whether the 
sequel waa to give the Inlance sheet of the undertak- 
ing or not, and eince tbe book has been before Uie 
public we have not before had an opportunity of al- 
luding to the subject. Many of our readers have the 
work, and can consult it Ux themselves, but for tbe 
benefit of those whg have not, let as examine very 
briefly what was there acoomplished. The leeson of 
all ^t Mr. Hitehel writes on the subject "Dooi 
Fanning Pay T" including a graphic picture of how It 
generallj made to pay by tlio " foi«.handed " Yan- 
kee cultivator, via., by the cloeeetof economy and the 
'cutest <^ bargains, — Is this; that "the ftenlty of 
right-spendiug Is at the bottom of all ngnal success in 
agrieallure7aB In other business poisolta." Uke matt 
who have been accustomed to budneas halnta — 
and, we may add, unlike tarmera as a class — he has 
kept accurate accounts, and be gives them, ftactloiw 
lot to show that he has himself sehieved 
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** ngnal mieeem" bat to prove w% preBnme thst Ills 
experiment in farming has nol been merely Ibr ftmwie- 
ment, and that instead of being discooraged by the 
investments required at the cwtaet, he was on the way 
to an end that has shown the correctneflB of the princi- 
ples on which he was acting. 

He took the farm in a condition requiring great out- 
lay in proportion to the immediate return, as will be 
seen by the following statement of the first year's re- 
sults: 

jP%rt€ Tear — Edgeioood Farm, 
Db. 

To -vahiation of lire stock, $1,900.00 

Interest on do 72.00 

Parchase of new stock, 800.00 

Labor, 1,800.00 

Haj and Grain bought, IM.UO 

Seeds, Trees, Ac., 180.00 

Mannres, 9S0.00 

Wear ana tear of Implements 100.00 

Taxes, insurance, and incidentals, 100X0 



Cb. 



•9,522.00 



By valuation of stock at close of year, $1 ,400.00 

Sales do 250.00 

do. milk, «U0.00 

do. butter, 60 00 

do. vegetables, 00.00 

do. ftTiite, 10.00 

do. egj^s and poultry, 25.00 

do. sundries, TO-OO 



Balance— XoM,. 



$2,470.00 
1,069.00 



M 



9S,522X)0 

first years of any adventure," he remarks, " do 
not offer a very appetizing show — least of all the ad- 
venture of restoring a neglected £eirm.'' But by the 
third year, there is evident a change for the better : 

Third Tear^Edgewood Farm, 
• Dr. 

To valuation of Stock, $1,600.00 

Interest on do 90.00 

Purdiase of new Stock, 200.00 

Labor bUls, 1,100.00 

Manures 160.00 

Hay and grain bought,. /; 120.00 

Seeds, trees, &c., 60.00 

Wear and tear of Implements, 100.00 

Taxes, insurance, and incidentals, 100.00 



Balance— G'oin, 



Cs. 



$8,410.00 
615.00 

$4,026.00 



((I 



By valuation stock, dose of year, $1,000.00 

Sales do 200.00 

do. milk, 1,660.00 

do. vegetables, 260.00 

do. fruits, 125.00 

do. poultry, 100.00 

do. sundries, 100.00 

$4,025.00 

Tills has a more cheerful look, but is not gorgeous ,*" 

but the fields are improving as well as the receipts, 

and the capital begins to show. Next we have : 

Fifth Tear—EdgetDood Farm. 
Dr. 

To valuation of stock, $1,700.00 

Interest on do., 102.00 

Purchase of new stock, 180.00 

Labor bills, l,000.0d 

Manures, 100.00 

Grain purchased, 180.00 

Seeds, trees, &c., 00.00 

Wear and tear of implements, 100.00 

Insurance, taxes and incidentals, 120.00 

$8,492.00 
Balance-^oln, 908.00 



Cb. 



$4,480.00 



By valuation stock dose of year, $l,70a00 

Sales of stock, 280.00 

do. milk, 1,900.00 

^.o. vegetables, XO.0O 

-r ^t, 160.00 



do. pevlcrv,.. 
do. Mwdries, 






In other words, he adds thirt fhe fivtt yt$XB 

average annual 

Outlay for working expensest ft.ffltlft 

Interest <m total investmeiit, IJKBMI^ 

Against 

Areragc annual cash sales, $2,0ODjOO 

Home consumption and hovse rent, 7 



being an average net return of $700 per 3rear for the 
first five years. Now we doubt very much whettsr 
this net return was ever equalled in the pNcasdiag 
history of the farm, even if it may hav« beea under 
a manager who lessened the labor aceount from $l,O0ft 
to not more than $200 or $300 a year by his own mus- 
cular exertion, and that of his sons, and who wM aU 
the best of what he produced so as largely to incretse 
the proportion here borne by cash sales to the home 
consumption. These figures are, of eomrse, tbe ftim 
account by itself; whatever the author may have 
spent on grading his lawns, or " architectural dove- 
cots," or other " fancy " operations, he do«i not t^ 
us, and expenses of that kind have nothing to do with 
the farm management. 

Such figures as these will strike leaders very di( 
ferently, according to the various circumstances in 
which they are placed. What seems large to a New- 
Englander (outside of the most fertile valleys,) may 
have quite another look on the rich grain &rms of 
Western New-Tork, and perhaps no meaning at all to 
the wholesale Prairie farmer. But taking an old farm, 
improving it as has been done, and adapting the pro- 
ducts obtained to the nearest market — the example is 
a fair illustration of the idea with which we set out, 
that capital and foresight for the future are essential 
elements in profitable farming. To answer a pualld 
objection to that already noticed — ** but we can't all 
of us live by selling milk, and if we tried to, who 
would buy it f — we may add that the great problem 
for every wide awake man is to choose his own depart- 
ment and excel in it ; if there is eager competitioQ, to 
out-run his competitors, but of course to let the compe- 
tition he is likely to meet have its due weight, with 
other considerations, in deciding the end he is to seek. 
And eveiy such contribution as this to the recorded 
statistics of farm management, we would have studied 
and " inwardly digested," although we may be in- 
curring the danger to which Mr. Mitchel alludes in 
speaking of the accounts that are published of many 
a prominent farm — that the neighbors of its proprie- 
tor, " when they read of him in their agricultural 
journal — if they take one^as a progressive and suc- 
cessful agriculturist, may laugh a little in their sleeves 
in a quiet way, and conceive, I am afraid, the same un- 
fortunate distrust of the farm journal, whidi we aB 
entertain — of the political ones." 



• ♦• 



The Culture and Preparation of Chiooosy. 

As we believe a small piece of ground, if ocdy loiB!' 
dent for home use, may profitably be devoted to thV 
crop, we shall continue to call attention to it^ by 
ferring to our pages Budi notes on the suljeet as : 
■eem useful to oar readers. J. 8. CmnnAjr, fai it^^ 
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Prairie f^nttr, -who ioMtpown it mMaj yt»n,giym 
ftM toOawiag dlncOoM for ita calUvKtion : 

" Pmpue ycMiT m^ in eTer; leapect kb yon wooM 
do for <itber cunits or puaoips, u the chkcorr root 
TCaenUn Um Utter (eipedallr the ciowBed-had pat*- 
Mip,} oo much Ki that it would he difficult to lingle Am 
Ode oat from the other, if the top* were lx>th taken off 
before n^'^'n g them. I conceive tliese three pt^ts 
mil ii WW I J to be obeerred : epkde deep, mumie we" 
and BOW when the f^tonnd la wmim ; but aa the sei 
ia YtiTj amall. precaatiaii shonld be luid to bow thin- 
OT elae thin ont to about four liicheB In the towi take 
np Bsme time a> joa would t«ke np tlie above ni 
vegetaldea." 

Mr. C givea the fidlowing Erections for prepariog 
the mop foe use : 

" I i>d it altogether preferalile that aa aoon aa the 
nwta are taken m»ii the toil. My in the month of Oc- 
tolier or beginning of November, to have them deftn 
mahed, tops cut off, and place the whole mass in a 
COnveideDt riace for iSang np ; cut each fiece not 
larffer than half an inch thick, and let them be diied 
In we oven, at Iriiare, in puM or diahea. When tho- 
iDOghly dried, stow awaj in tliick p^per bags, to re- 
nown nnUl wanted Ibr ose." 



PI.ANTINa PEAR ORCHARDa 
Every fine thing haa Ita draw-backa. Tlie pear, in 
•ome rsspecta the finest ct all frnlta, and seomd only 
to the ai^e In the long period of aopply which it ti- 
fords, ia mote iimble than other Ihtita todiaeaaea of the 
tree. Were it not for this IlaUIl^, tnchaida would 
become moeh more nomerooa, the fruit more alnin- 
dant, and piieea lower than peara can ever be afibrdiid 
at. 

Tha otd mla i« an eicdlent one, that when one pear 
tree in an orchard dies of blight, two more ihoald be 
immediately planted. Thia will keep up the full num- 
ber and a Uttle more. The snggeatiou now occurs, 
wUdi we offer to every one al>ont to eet out an orchard 
of peara, to keep a amall reserve niUBery to Rll ont all 
VBoandca of the kind. It would be well, for eiemple, 
where it !a intended to aet out a tbooaand trees, for the 
vwner to procure twelve or thirteen hundred, act ont 
thel)eat,and place the smaDcat and po(«est in naiaery 
rowB ; or, what may perhapa be better, procure aeoond 
«r third rate treee for thia reaerve nuraary. It ia not 
abaolutely aeeesniry that the predse varieties should 
be taken, bo that the same sort may be in every row, 
Ibr the top of no tree is more readily changed by 
grafting than that of the pear. Where the nursery 
tKoa which the purchaae la made is in the same neigb- 
bnrhoed, the trees may tie obtained as they are want- 
ad ; but even here there would be an advantage Id the 
r«aerve nat«eiy,*beeaaBe the trees, having been once 
tnnajdanted, may be removed again with leas danger 
and leaa check in the growth. Where the noreeiy Is 
ttnated at a long diatsnce, a fow trees cannot be well 
Mut for at a time, aq needed, and the whole thing will 
be apt to be neglected, and the orchard ultimately to 
|Kaent many Taeandea 

■kao^Shearlag.— We have organised a wool-grow- 
hfaodabeep-ahearluginatitnte, called the Cagufftt Cbn- 
Ig SiMifSSatHiif mud S/tae, wliich la to be held about 
tta flnt of Jue. When Um day la set, I wlU give yon 




EAMEff W ATER ENOINX. 

Above we present an engraving of the water engine 
invented Iiy L. Bamee, of Watertown, Jeffersm Co., 
to which we have heretofore alluded. editoriAlly, and 
a report on which, at the State Sodety's annoal meet- 
ing, vraa pnblished in our last number. 

This invention is intended for all purposes to which 
the ordinary water ram can be applied, and it is 
thought can also be used to advantage on a scale to 
wliich the latter would be [tactically Inadequata. At 
the same time, the inventor states that it can be made 
to work on a Btream loo tmaU for the water ram. It 
is a somewhat more complicated and eipensive ma- 
chine at first ; but if, as is asserted, it proves to belem 
likely to require constant oversight and frequent re- 
pairs, it may be cheaper In tlie end. One main point 
the comparinwi with the water ram, is that 
it utilizes doable the amount of water in proportion to 
the wafile expended in driving it ; and, what is ^Iso a 
matter of convenience, the same engine can lie regu- 
lated to supply more or lea water, as may be required 
at any given time. With ten feet fall water can be 
carried to a height of 200 feet. 

Bamee' Water Engine ia already coming into nae 

iit« eiteneively in the northern part of the State. Mr. 

. lias shown uHcertiilcatea from several parties — tme of 
whom, for example, carries water a distance of 7S 
rods to an elevation of 96 feet, delivering 8 gallons 
per minute, from a fkll of IS feet. All apeak well of 
'le Bucceas of ita operation. 

BUTTER MAKING IN WINTER. 

Editobs Co. Okni, — During the oold nap the fore 

partof January, we commenced to try to make aome 

butler. We milked two cows—one had a calf shortly 

that time, and the other had been milked dni- 

imer and fall — got about five salloDS of milk 

per day. which froze nearly solid before the cream 

could all rise, and we found it a little difficult to get it 

turn, but did so by setting the vessel near the fire. 



of January made 38 pounds of as nke butter as one 
need to wanl 

I feed my cows on chopped corn, with occadonallya 
little meal mixeil with it. My cows run out day ani* 
night, except in the ctddest weather. One of mv 'i"^l 
ia ODe«ighth Durham, the other common scr^** 91^ 
Butter b wrath 30 cents at home, aii^*^If " 7"" 
per pound at Springfield, 80 mUes distan*?.""' '• i"^" 
■sMU^ X.^ T,hX UM. **p '°^^°" 
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PRESENT AGRIC ULTU RAL PROSPECTS. 

In such times as tliese, one person is as well qual- 
ified to play the prophet as another, with resp^t 
to the course of puhlic events, and their hearing upon 
many of our private interests. Whether war is to 
continue or to close, at home ; whether Europe is to he 
summoned to arms ; whether the apparent prosperity 
of our finances conceals an impending storm ; wheth- 
er this or that investment is to return dividends the 
most satisfactory ; whether real estate shovld be held 
or sold — all these and other similar problems are de- 
pendant on contingencies whidi no eye can trace into 
the shadow of the future, except on the merest con- 
jecture. 

Most of these questions, however, mainly concern 
those whose capital is invested in commerce, in man- 
ufactures, or on the stock exchange. With them, for- 
tunately, the Farmer's af&irs are not so deeply invol- 
ved. He, at least, can safely look forward, unless we 
greatly mistake all the indications about us, to a year 
of great demand for all that he can produce, and, 
with the blessing of Providence upon the yield he re- 
ceives, to one of prosperity almost without prece- 
dent. The war excitement abroad, even if it culmi- 
nate in no more extended collision than has already 
occurred between the disputing parties, is a diversion 
in his favor. The war, at home, if it continue, cannot 
interfere to any serious extent with the value or 
amount of his products ; stocks in hand are generally 
low, — there is little or no Indian com in the country, 
and even a considerable surplus yield beyond our own 
wants and the prospective foreign demand, could be 
held in store without over-burdening the market. 
And, on the other hand, if another harvest time is to 
be the companion or inmiediate precursor of peace, 
there is nearly the whole South to be fed from our 
droves and granaries. With debts generally lighten- 
ed ; with quicker and more certain sales ; with larger, 
and on the whole, not less satisfactory investments — 
thus, with a fair season and ordinary exertion, we hope 
our readers may write the history of 1864 in their 
books and on their farms^ 

The last number of the Genesee Farmer suggests 
the increased use of artificial manures by Eastern far- 
mers the present year. The editor truly gives, as 
" the only reason why we have not hitherto used as 
much guano, superphosphate, and other artificial ma- 
nures, as the English Deirmers, that we did not get 
enough for the produce to make it pay." If, he says, 
for example, ** you can be sure of getting $1.25 per 
bushel for barley, it will pay to use superphosphate 
and guano for this crop. From 200 to 800 pounds 
per acre will probably give you 10 or 15 bushels per 
acre extra, and your land will be in better condition 
for the next crop." And no more favorable opportu- 
nity could there be — with such a future before him — 
^or the farmer to do this. We have lately referred to 
'he increased use of capital in farming ; and, just as 
he merchant who finds the way opening before him 
or a nrofitable extension of his business, will lay aside 
hundreds or thousands of dollars to expend in 
*ng it more widely, so we suggest that the 
"^ ^^Id devote a part of the earnings of the 
ti^lication of such fertilizers as his knowl- 
^i^d and the crops he raises, may lead him 
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to judge most likely to result fn advantage vpos flit 
coming harvest. Many may have made the trill 4 
one fertilizer or another heretofore, and foimd the le- 
tum but little greater than the outlay, owing to knr 
prices, and they will already have a fVmd of eqnik 
ence to draw upon as to the most profitable direcHoiili 
which they can now make such purchases, with a Mr 
expectation of better success. And if dealers in boM 
ana otner manures, in guano, poudrettes, &c:, apfw^ 
date tlie present condition of affiiirs, they will be pnfe- 
ty sure to let the farmers know where their manula^ 
tures are to be procured. 

Of particular specialties in Farming, there is out 
that perhaps needs no word from us to call attentloii 
to its ppospects—the production of Wool. We have 
before us at the present writing, an article fiom an 
Onondaga county correspondent, originally puUished 
the other day in a Syracuse paper, — ^presenting a 
strong argument as to the likelihood of fully sustained 
prices for this staple, notwithstanding the fact that 
manufacturers seem indisposed to buy at present rates 
to any greater extent than is absolutely necessaiy. It 
is not improbable that Congress may impose an ad- 
ditional duty upon foreign wools, while the supply of 
cotton is certain not to be so increased as to aflEbrd any 
relief of consequence to the market. It is claimed, 
moreover, that the stock of wool on hand is meeh less 
heavy than the manufacturers estimate ii. And with 
new territory opened by our armies to the sale of our 
numufactures, and with new recruits as wdl as the <M 
force to be clad and re-dad, the opinion certainly seems 
plausible that those who now hold Wool sfaoiM loc^ 
for an advance rather than a decline before the new 
clip comes in, and that, when that arrives, it cannot 

bring about a lasting reduction of price to any impor- 
tant extent. 

Tlie condition of our currency is sudi, ihially, 
that we can scarcely hope for much of an abatement, 
very soon, in the rates of gold and foreign exchange. 
This will operate to maintain the prices of our Butter 
and Cheese, in 1864, as in the past two years, so that 
we cannot prognosticate, for Dairying farmers, a future 
less encouraging than that which apparently awaits 
those who are engaged in the production of grain and 
wool. 
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LOAM AS AN A BSORBENT. 

Many years ago, when the importance of securing 
and fixing the volatile parts of manure first became 
known and appredated, many substances were sug- 
gested for this purpostt, most of which were obtained 
with difficulty or cost. Among these were sulphuric 
acid, charcoal, sulphate of lime, dried and pulverized 
peat, &c. Later experience has provpd that clay and 
all soils which contain it in much amount, known by 
the name of loams, possess this absorbent power in a 
high degree. There is no necessity, therefore, of go* 
ing far or incurring much expense to obtain what is 
nearly everywhere at hand. A year or two since, a 
statement of the experiments of George HaskeU* 
was published in the Country Gentleman, showing 
what heliad found most valuable for intermixing with 
pulverized bones. After various trials, he ascertained 
that nothing was equal to soil. Tills was placed ift 
alternate layers with the Ixme dust, and, after a Um 
days, when strong fermentation had occurred, and the 
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Iieap hatl bo^un to cool, il tvwi cboppnl down, worthed 
over, HJid lliomughlj inlerrDiitd with i ehovcL Ke- 
jtottiBg the proci?eti Bt'ter a second aud lUird Imting, 
it WBacaOTert«d iDU> an oxcellcat luanuie. which he 
fouDd superiur to the coDimoo eupvr-phnspbato, while 
It was manuGKtured at half the cnet. 

Thf great Bdvaiilage<tf using loani or soil is, that 
is alwaye at hand, eicept ia light, eandf diatricls. It 
KMj bu enipluyed fur tasking couipost heaps in the 
field whore these heaps are to be used, without tht 
trouble and axpewH: of drawing it Ui the yinl and 
hack Bgairi. Dead animals, siiuply buried in whI, will. 
In the raurseofa year or Itas, entire! j disappear bj- 
Kbsorption, except tlic bon(«, and will be found to 
liave imparted highly enriching qualities to the soil 
tn ooQlact. The practice of using charcoal duet, plan- 
ter, &C., to destroy thn odor of faults and stables, may 
lie obrialed by emplujiug thoroughly dried and pul- 
veriiod loam in their place. The object of drying it 
perfectly is raily to absorb the liquid portions of the 

These facts bring: us to another recommendation 
which we lave often urged, vii : Scattering fresh ma- 
nure on all loamy soils where it can be properly ab- 
eorbt-d. To bury it deep at once would be like boxing 
it up or xesling it in air-tight bntlle«, where it could 
not be diffused through the soil, or rendered availabh 
- and where fermuntation would be nearly suspended. 
A. better way is to harrow it finely and thoroughly on 
the sarfece, and. If in the spring of the year, to plow 
it into a moderate depth, where it is quickly atieorbed 
Knd rendered available to the roots of the young 
plants. If applied in the fall, it need not be turned 
In after the harrowing, and in fliel does about as well 
left anUmclied on the surface, where rains and melting 
•mows wilt wash all its soluble particlea in contact 
with the soil ; bat for tius purpose it should be spread 
■with perfect evennesa. 

WMTERINa HORSES ON GRASS- 
MEeans. I* Tbckeh i Bok — "' Some things can 
be done as well as others" — so said Sam Paleh ; and 
ta attempting tn proYO the fact to the world, he paid 
the penaltyof his temerity. Now, if 1 sliould attempt 
to prove to the world that horses would live and pros- 
per in Vermont on grass, and grass alone, during win- 
ter, they would at least expect me to bil in the at 
tempt. Vet, strange as it may appear, it is a tart ; 
And I have at this time fifteen horses that arc still in 
Uie pasture, where a partof them ran during the sum- 
mer, and aa yet have had no other feed than grass, 
which they have dug from under the snow. Some ot 
■aid horses were worked until late in November l)eforc 
taming out. 

I have practiced wintering my horses and colta in 
tlie above manner for 20 or SS years past, seldom 
feeding them more than from three to six weeks du- 
ring the winter. When the snow falls early and remains 
dry, the horses retain ihrir flesh, and it is only when 
tlte ground ia covered with ice or a very hard crust. 
Oat it becomes nooeasary to feed. About one year in 
Ouce they go throngh entirely on grass. 

It *ru (brmerly thonght necessary to put the work 
hanm Into the bam about the Grat of March, and fit 
Stem for what we term spring work, but of late they 
mie tAken fivm the future and pot directly to the 



plow, where they do good service after the first day 

I iiBVe a horse now in use, about 35 years old., that 
B|ient most of his winters In the ^tnre, that was tiitch' 
ed to a plow in April, (him which he was uuhaniesaed 
the November previous and turned loose, a eudden 
change in the weather having frozen the plow into 
the ground, where it remained during winter, the 
horae feeding during the time upon grass alone, and 
was taken direct from the pasture, put with his mate 
to live plow, and comjJeled the furrow. 
Shelbnrap. VL, Feb, 10, last EZRA MEECH. 

P. S, — I have wrillen the foregoing, as you express- 
ed a deairc to learn how we winter horsts in Vermont, 
andaa you \\ave unbelievers among your patriins. Ihey 
-uuat come and see. KM. 

HOW I WINTER MT CALVEa 

AfBSSRB. EDrrons — Much has already l>cen said 
.bout the care of calves in winter, but still cnlvi's are 
dying with black leg by scores every year — so much 
that many farmers have quit raising them ; and la 
it not for our interest to state all the factg>coming to 
knowledge, and throw all the light upon this sub- 
ject that we can. and thereby beneflt all. J know of 
some fanners that have a fund of toowli'dgB ajid ex. 
pc.-rii-nci' stored up, which they will teU you fnx'ly if 
you ask them, but they will never so much as «-rite 
letter to a public journal, that all who read may 
e the benefit of tbur experience, 
year or two since, I called at a neighboring tarm- 
yard. to see some g<oud Slock. Theownersaid: "Come 
■rt-er here and see my calve*. Ain't they nice ? This 
I raised, and that I Imught, and paid (IS fo' it, and It 
is not yet weaned." A few days after, 1 was going 
by again , and be called to have me atop and »ee those 
calves apain. He was afraid one of them was going 
to die : and sure enough, 1 told biiu it would i\'\-^. R 
had got the black-leg — nothing could save it, and it 
died that day. I said to him. friend, yon know we 
a have no idols in this world. I am afraid von 
ted that calf too high. He said it had liRd ail it 
could eat. and the beat. Thisahowaua that in raising 
calves wa most avoid the two estrumea — too much 
feed, or too little. 

1 have misod calves, more or less, every year for 25 
years, and I have never lost one by disease in the time. 
Now I will tell my way of mansiging: First 1 give 
them a good warm stable, with a plenty of good liay 
and pure water, and in addition to that, I give thi'm 
almost daily, rye bran and salt — take of bran one 
bushel, and add to it about one quart of salt (not very 
course) — mix the whole thoroughly together, and give 
each calf a ituod pint every day. Kye bran is b^ter 
than meal ; it is more lalative. Yon may add a few 
turnips if you chouse^ 

Some farmers complain that calves waste their hay, 
but mine waste none ; their mangers are so constructs 
ed that they rainnol, A long njw of common man- 
gers 30 inches high — bottom raised six inches — then 
a strip nf scantling or thick board, Itt inches above the 
top of itinnger lo nail stripe of upright boards to, leav- 
ing spares 10 inches wide, fiir the calves (o put their 
brads through, and before these holee, place as nuuiy 
boxes as you have calves ; or the manger will answer 
if nude light and brought to a focus at the bottom, 
and cleaned out every day. Place the bran in the 
boxes at night before putting them ap, and throw 
open the door, and there will be a general n^h of the 
calves to their mess — all other cattle excluded on ac- 
count of the mangers, for no other stock can eatlhere. 

With this treatment, the calves will come out bright 
... spring. You can add more bran and turnips if von 
wish t" make them fat, but il muai be gradunl ; then 
follow up the salt until they are well acclimated on 
grass, and we consider them safe. . L, F. Scott. 
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HOW TO WINTE R CATTLE. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — It has always appeared to me very 
useless to write on agricoltural subjects in the present 
advanced state of the science, without we can give ex- 
periments made with care and continued for a long 
qwoe of time, and on this account individual views on 
feeding differ so much that if a person cannot say I 
weighed this hay, or I weighed this grain, it is only 
with him a matter of opinion, and that of but little 
value. Now actual weighing feed is troublesome and 
expensive. Weighing cattle, except you own a scale, 
is impossible, and without this is done experiments in 
feeding are useless. Nature gave horses and oxen 
teeth. Teeth are the natural instruments for cutting 
up feed and hay ; therefore mills and cutting boxes go 
against nature, are expensive and useless. To try this, 
take, as I have done, two oxen — ^feed one cut hay, one 
whole hay for a month ; weigh the hay every day, the 
oxen every week. Then for another month reverse 
the process as to the cattle, and find in eaek case a gain 
in weight tby the process of cutting) in the cattle, and 
a great saving in the hay sufficient for me to employ, 
at $15 a month, a man to cut the hay for a largo stock. 
Then comes the question, is this probable, is it natural ? 
I can only answer, try it and find it so. 

Again, cattle's legs are made for them to walk and 
run with ; constant confinement in a stable will make 
them sick ; in a month they will be so stiff they can 
hardly move. This is oonmion sense, and must be so. 
Try it. I keep a heavy stock of all kinds of cattle. 
As soon as winter sets in fairly they go in their stables, 
and never leave them, except sM, until the end of April. 
How sick and unhappy they are. I sell the stock when 
I can, and if a man comes to buy a few head, he will 
not drive them the same day ; they arc so wild and run 
so, I must turn them in the yard, to quiet them, for a 
day. I injured my cattle on the first year of trial by 
imperfect ventilation ; now I use slat doors and large 
ventilators, as my stable is half imder ground. 

I never use stanchions or chains ; a rope long enough 
to let the animal have comfortable room is all that is 
required, as in a short time an animal that may take 
four men to get it into the stable becomes perfectly 
quiet. Water, and plenty of it, I consider indispensa- 
ble. I like to keep it constantly before them ; I have 
seen an animal drink two or three times in an hour. 
Very regular feeding they always get, but never any 
feed left in the feed tubs after an hour from the time 
of feeding. Mine are store cattle of all kinds and sizes, 
taken in the fall to sell. I seldom feed an animal for 
beef, I cannot make it pay. 

This is the result of seven years* experience in feed- 
ing stock. One winter I began with 175 head ; of 
course 1 had not stable room for all, and in almost 
every case purchasers picked out the stabled cattle, 
and when others were put in their stables an altera- 
in their appearance could be seen in a week. 

Fisbkill Landing, Dachess Co. WM. U. DENNINO. 

• ♦• ■ 

Tree Cotton in California. — A correspondent of 
the Prairie Fanner, writing from Butler Co., Cal., says: 
" I am now engaged in raising Tree Cotton. The first 
year, from seed, it grew four feet. Frost don't affect It 
The second year It bears a small quantity of cotton, but 
the cotton is mixed with the seeds ; tbe third year the 
cotton and seeds are separated. After the third year 
the yield is one hundred pounds of cotton to each tree. 
The tree grows as large as the peach tree.** 



CURE FOR SCAB OR ITCH IN 

Messrs. Editors— I have been a subseriber ftr 
nearly three years, and for tbe same length of 

have lived in Illinois, making farming my 
I bought four hundred and fifty sheep two jemn $fff» 
last spring. In the following sprinwr I found that tlw 
scab or itch, had made its appearance. I was a m/w 
beginner, and did not know anything about sheep ct 
their diseases, but obtained firom a shepherd the ftl* 
lowing recipe, to which I made an addition, which CB* 
tirely cured the flock. This will do to doetor themia 
winter as well as summer : 

To two pounds of plug tobacco add eight galloBS of 
water well boiled — add to this two quarts of lime- 
water, about half the strength of weak white-wash— 
to this add three tablespoonfuls of pulverized sulphur. 
These must be well shaken together, and when used, 
to each bottle full (meaning a quart,) must be added 
one gill of spirits of tar. This is a sure cure. 

It must be put on in the following manner : A eosfc 
with a quill for the bottle, so that the liquid will not 
flow too freely. Then catch the sheep and make a 
furrow from his head to his tail and poor on the liquid, 
but be sure the liquid soaks in before opening a new 
furrow. These furrows should be made all over the 
sheep, running from the head to the tail, about four 
inches apart, so that the wh<de skin feels its influence. 
Then mark the sheep if you intend to place him again 
with the flock. After the flock is gone through with, 
the yard and house should be weU white^washed, and 
a light sprinkling of the chloride of lime be pot on 
the ground in the yard. If this is done, it will save 
the wool from being shorn before the proper time, and 
no fear may be entertained of farther trouble. Al- 
ways dip after shearing, and just before bringing in, 
in the fall, and you will never be tioabled with scab. 

Ashbridge Lodge, III. O. A. C. 

SORE MO UTH IN SHEEP. 

Having derived so much practical knowledge from 
the Country Gentleman, I cannot forbear to eon- 
tribute my '^mite" on the subject of sheep. Im- 
mediately after the cold week in January, my sheep 
were attacked with a black canker in the region of 
the angle of the mouth, internally, in the roughness 
there found, and extending externally half-way down 
the month. Tliese abrasions scabbed over with a bladL 
scab, which, when picked off, showed prond flesh and 
a running sore. The sheep eat with difiSculty, and 
fell away rapidly. I applied pot grease and sulphur, 
about one-half of each, and the sheep are all soond 

again. C. S. Potter. 

• •• 

A PROFI TABL E COW. 

Produce of cow owned by Mr. D. Webb, Hamden, 

Conn., from April 1st to Dec. 31st, 18fl2 : 

Total weight of milk gf Ten in nine months, 8,998 lbs. 

Batter made, «S6 lbs., at 95 cents, $04.09 

Milk sold, 1,603 quarts, at4cents, 00.08 



Produce, besides milk and cream ased in fiimily of 
four persons, 



$iMM 



Blistered Hands and Feet .-The speediest remedy 
is to l^ht a tallow candle and let tbe melted tallow drop 
in cold water; then mix the tallow with strong spirits, 
and rub it thoroughly Into the palms or soles ; this is 
both a preTentiTe and curatlre. 
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THX OSIEa WILLOW. 



whkh 

" 1 have two rows. "*»H"g a, length of about five 
hundred ket, the [duita six or mght inchea apart. 
This aSbrds me aofflcient lor tying ueei Into bondlea 
In the nursei7 ; tie np my vines. «liic)i we not k fen ; 
Ue all my oom-fodder. It la a band that rata and mice 
vdll not eat, thereby aaving much trouble and veia- 
Uon when handling it in winter. To hold a split pout 
together at top, if well bound, it will last for years ; 
and even might be kept to tie oats eome eeaeons when 
it.ifl very flhort Mine grow on common limestone soil, 
on a level, having nothing of the swamp order about 
It 1 was set with cuttings about two incbea in length 
early In the spring, ""'''"g a growth of two to three 
feet the &l8t aeasim. 

" They abanld be cat early in the Bpring, left dry, 
and before using can be soaked for a day. When 
needed for baskets they are nsaally left ontil the leaf 
IxuMa out in the spring ; but this is eihausting to the 
stock, l«et seaaon I haA quite a number of Inskels 
made of the finest kind; sold near one hundred poands 
<J peeled willows, in addition to all the tying on the 
place. From Novembei till March we usually cut 
them just as we need them. Amnng some uz varie- 
Uee, the Pnr^de is my &voiite." 



ON THE CULTU RE O F THE POTATO. 
Allow me to My a word in refei«nee to the potato 
lot. Knowing that there has been a perfect mania in 
writing upon thla iubjeet, I will not attempt to put 
forward any new theory as to the cause or prevenUon 
of thia disease, but simply give my experience as to the 
eftct <d' wetneM of season, deep and diallow planting, 
Ac. Potatoes with us the put season, rotted badly, or 
mere so than they have In many years, tome lonng 
almost their entire cnp. The eiceas of rot oret pre- 
vious years, I think can be accounted for by the ex- 
ooeding wetneu of the ncascm, or at least dniing the 
middle and latter portion. In the past ten years 1 do 
not remember a wet season bnt what potatoes were 
bMdly diseased, while, when ws have had a moderate- 
ly or very dry season, potatoes bare been sound. This 
may be acooonted for in many ways. I think that the 
eiver hnmidity causes the potato tops to rust something 
dmllar to grain, which, together with the wetness of 
tbe ioU, is enongh io cause the tubers to decay, I 
luTe always noUced wbeie potatoes rott«d at all, those 
that were deepest in the groond were the most diseas- 
ed, and have frequently opened hills in which those 
Acar the surface were perfectly sound, while those 
deeper la the sml were all decayed. Thisisalmoet In- 
Tsriably the case. Now it is evident that the depth in 
iridchpotatoesgrowdepends very much upon the depth 
In whk^ the seed is planted. The reenlts ftoia deep 
planting ai« of oonrse more injnilottB where the soil is 
oold and heavy. Potatoes seem to do better with deep 
planting In light sandy soils. Still with arg^laceous 
■idlsi or any soil tending that way, I think it best aim- 
ply to mark with a oom-marker, instead of plowing 
ft deep fonow in which to drop the potatoes, as many 
dOk F«r seven] year* t have noticed that almost any 
varia^ of potatoas planted as soon as the froat is out 
olthsgHMBd, wUlproduoeaionnd ciop, although tlie 
yield will ba moeh lea than if tdanted later. For two 
jmum I bave mA Mason ^hwted an acre of Silver 



Skins about the first of April. In both crops I dldnol 
find an unsound potato, while every other <^t>p of this 

variety in thiH vicinity, planted later, rotted badly. 
The Prince Albert Potato is very much liked here, 
being freer from rot than any other late variety. The 
Glamet Chili is not very much liked, the objection to 
it being its coarse texture and rank taste. Much de- 
pends upon the soil in which they are planted, hower. 
er — a dry warmish soil yielding an excellent potatt> of 
this variety, E. A Kino. Sing"! Ferry. 

SALT AS A FER TILIZER. 

Eds. Co. Obkt. — Asking yonr leave to reply to the 
questions of an Indiana Faruer, (p, 128.) as to the 
effect of salt, 1 beg to say that a next farm neigh- 
bor of mine, the most accurate observer of everything 
connected with hie crops that I know, who has been 
a heavy manurer, both fiom the barnyard and with 
phosphates, who learned, I believe, the use of salt from 
me, (1 learned it from Mr. John Johnston, through the 
columns of the Co. Gent.,) recently said to me that of 
all the manures he has used, mU is the meet spedfic 
in its beneficial effects. 

Premising that the general soli hereabouts is mica, 
it may generally be said, as the result of many years' 
trial, that six bushels of salt per acre at seeding tima 
is a preventive of rust ; that it very moch increases 
and strengthens the straw ; that it adds to the weight 
of the grain ; and that it matures the crop earlier. 
Esped^y is it tieneficial in our hot, dry seasons to that 
cKip so difficult to be reasonably successful with, tbe 

The comparative advantage from the use of E«lt to 
tbe grass crop, may probably depend very much on 
the character of the season. 1 have marked benefit 
from a heavy dressing, perhaps at the late of ten 
bosiiels per acre, aj^lied at mid-summer, to hillside 
old paetnie ground, dieep pasture, wUch has not been 
broken up for tixleen years. H. L 

FhlUdelpUa, Fi. 

BRO NCHI TIB. 
Thia affection, wlilcb seems to attack and prevail more 
among public speakers than others, has, In the malig- 
nant type, long baffled the skill of many or our phyal- 



a«e of ice In small qnantitlcs, beld In tb« moutli and 
taken Internallj, 1B no doubt a aafe and valuable remedy. 
It restorcB aud equnliios the regular action of tbe mag- 
netic oiirranta, which hBve been Checked by an unwise 
uid imprudent UBC and exposure of the membranes and 
glands of the mouth and throat, assisting nature to re- 

Those peraona allaeked orliabte to bronchitis, by over 
caution often Increase the difficulty and chances of being 
afflicted, as It is more often produced In consequence of 
using around the neck too much clothing at all seasons 
of the year. Large handkerchiefs, wrappers, and some- 
times stiawls, are worn as a protection to these com- 
plaints. It is not common to find aperson afflicted with 
broachltls, who only covets his neck with a light coUar 
and slight DBck-tlc In fiict I never met a ease of tbe 
kind among the outdoor laborers, and those active 
IMtsons who constantly expose their neck and breast to 
all the changes of weather. B. W. Jrwitt. 

Bla Bimta Banc^ XI Ttfoa, OiL, Dm. IIUHL 
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ON THE USE OF SALT AS A MANURE. 

The use of Salt as a manure, although not very 
extensively practiced in this country, has often been 
tried, apparently with good results, and we have 
had frequent inquiries as to the expediency of its ap- 
plication. So far as we were able to ascertain in Eng- 
land, the views of leading farmers there seemed to 
agree that it exerted a beneficial effect upon the wheat 
crop in checking somewhat its tendency to straw on 
land highly manured, in rendering the straw " bright- 
er" and stiffer, and in consequently tending to save, 
if not actually adding to, the harvest of grain. On 
mangolds, moreover, it was largely applied, from the 
direct benefit which it was supposed to accomplish in 
increasing the crop. 

At a meeting of the Boyal Agricultural Society last 
month, Mr. Lawes read an interesting paper on this 
subject, the conclndons of which are not quite in accord- 
ance with received opinions nor with the general prac- 
tice of English farmers. He detailed the course of an 
experiment on wheat, carried on through a series of 
years with the almost prodigal care and exactness 
which characterize all his investigations, and in which 
he is perhaps equalled by no other experimenter of the 
present day. This experiment proves, beyond ques- 
tion, that wheat on his land, received no benefit what- 
ever from the application, either in grain or straw. 
He had always used 4 cwt. of salt per acre, with other 
fertilizers, upon his mangolds, in the regular course 
of farm practice, but was lead, by the failure to de- 
rive any benefit from it on wheat, to test with care the 
yield of this root with and without the salt ; and. evi- 
dently somewhat to his own surprise, land without salt 
yielded 21 tons 2 cwt. of mangold roots per acre, while 
that to which 5 cwt. of salt per acre had been applied, 
produced only 20 tons 10 cwt. of roots, and that wluch 
had received 10 cwt. ot salt per acre, produced only 
18 tons of bulbs. As to tops, " where there was no 
salt the produce of tops was 7 tons 6 cwt., where the 
smaller quantity was applied it was 8 tons 5 cwt., and 
where the larger quantity of salt was used it was 7 
tons 8 cwt. Therefore the result was, that where the 
smaller quantity of salt was used there was more top 
and less b«lb, and where the larger quantity was used, 
less top and less bulb." Although he does not appear 
to claim this as a decisive experiment, nor that the 
wheat experiment on his farm would necessarily apply 
to all England, still he did not hesitate to assert with- 
out qualification the belief *' that the large amount of 
money which is expended annually on salt as a ma- 
nure throughout the British isles is not returned in Uu 
produced Knowing that a commission on the part of 
the French government had been engaged in investi- 
gating the subject, he had also oommunicuted witliM. 
Barral, whose reply shows that that commission re- 
ported that mU toot of no value ai a manure. lu this 
report M. Barral states that he agrees, in so far as re- 
^rds the api^cation of salt alone, but is uncertain 
rhether this can be said of it if applied in connection 
"~Hh other fertilizing materials. 

Such opinions as these naturally evoked eonsidera- 

)le discussion, which might be read with interest here. 

i>r. VoEix.'KER " had come to the conclusion from what 

le had seen on a large scale in passing through difier 

IP wrkMir<»t(»r **' Ww»^i«in4, and '"•"^m his inquiries in*"" 




the circumstances under whldi alt bad been 
that in light and sandy soUs salt was often, if Ml 
generally, used with very great benefit; wUIe m • 
heavy soils it was attended either with no adTintagi 
whatever or with decided disadvantage.'' On graai kal 
ho thought salt a most useful application when Xtm 
object was to " check rank vegetation and gweetinitlw 
herbage." Other iqpeakers gave experi^nee stroo^ 
in favor of Hs use <»i wheat and mangolds. 

Among our readers there are some we know, who 
entertain a very high opinion of Salt as a fertilisQi; 
from actual trial, and a statement of the results Oi tUl 
experience would be of much use at this time. Hob. 
Geo. Oeddes of Onondaga, in his Survey of that eoon* 
ty, remarks that it is there applied to some extent liy 
farmers in the vicinity of salt worlu, and he may pa- 
haps be able to supply information as to the particular 
crops and soils on which it appears to be a useful fer- 
tilizer, the quantity per acre, and so on. It is our im- 
pression that 8. M. Brown, Esq., of the same county, 
long advocated it as a most excellent manure, and we 
shall be glad if he will favor us vrith as full details as 

possible of his experience. 

■ • • • 



FARMING IN CONNECTICUT. 



The Use of Suramp Muck mm m Manare. 

Connecticut is far from being one of the most fertile 
States in the Union. Bat what is lacking in soil is 
made up in the fertility of the minds of the inhaU- 
tants. The seeds of invention, enterprise, and in- 
domitable perseverance (Higinating in this little State, 
have been scattered abroad, and have taken rook 
not only in every State and Territoiy of this country, 
but in every quarter of the habitable globe. General- 
ly, the most enterprising of the itdiabitants leave 
their homes to find farms in more fiwtUe lands, or to 
engage in other industrial pursuits^ wl^e perhaps one 
in the family remains at home to Ikll heir to the home- 
stead. Notwithstanding the great enterprise of this 
people in other departments c^ industry, they have 
not made the greatest improvement in Agrienltuie at 
home. Farming here is carried on much as it was by 
their forefathers, fifty or one hundred years ago. Not- 
withstanding the advantages of a home market for 
the products of the farm, it requires every possible 
improvenu^nt in agriculture to enable tiie farmer to 
compete successfully with those who have removed to 
the more fertile regions of the West. The si^ and 
face of the country is such as to render it better adapt- 
ed to dairying tiian to grain growing. While the soil 
lacks fertility, nature has furnished abundant material 
for its improvement. Numerous muck beds are to be 
met with in almost every county in the State. Ths 
soil, too, is of tliat character as to derive the greatest 
benefit from its application, and yet there are com- 
paratively few of the farmers who avail themselves of 
these mines of wealth which lie just at their doors. 
In the southern tier of counties some of the iaraui 
have been considerably improved by the application of 
muck. To Prof. S. W. Johnson of Yale College, the 
the people are largely indebted f£ft tiie encouragement 
he has given for the application of this material to the 
arable lands of the State, and yet there are thoaaands 
who have not learned its value to them as an arUds 
of manoie. XX^^iy fanning is peculiarly adapted to 
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fb» imftartmaMt of the wM. FWnning eao oever be 
nude penauMtttlf profltftUe^ aiil«M daiiyiof- or tiofi- 
gromitiii omatitntM oae of iM leading dcparimt'Di^ 
Howerer fertile lands nu^^, tba coostani iMviijiinp 
of haj and graia, imleH aome conaldentale [mrtion i>f 
it Is coiununed upoa the &mi, tlie toll will nipidl}' dt'- 
terlnate. It is thecitiea that drain tbelife-bliKxl frum 
the emrODnding countiy. The virgin Ti<:hii.>i« of lUi' 
vast prairie regions of the WeM is now benvilv \a\iA 
in the exportation of the milUona of boaheln ai ^'rain, 
and the csrgoee of pork utd beef, that go in r<.>«l tht' 
starving population of E^nrope. To cheek tliis i^vit it 
requires the most rigid eoonomj In all nuuiuria! xub 
stances that can be made STsilable Dpm tlii^ farm ,' 
and then the fanning must be regarded »» dcHcifiii 
and imperfect, unless stock-feeding eot)Stit4it«< out! of 
its leading features. In sopplfing the dsUv c»nKiiriii>- 
tion of the gre*t city irf New-York, millionB of acr.a 
an taxed and drained of their virgin rlchut'Mi, wliilt^ 
nothing is retomed fioia the city to supply ili>? itsi'il', 
in the form of nwnnre, except a mere fracliotinl \i'-t 
cent, that is applied to the lands in tLe imiiuHliBte 
Tldnity, devoted 1^ market gardeidng. 

It need not be doubted that the profits of femiin); 
in ConnecUcat coidd be greyly increased if ■ iiiurt' 
systematic conrae was adopted in making end apply- 
ing manure. In the first place, a very geDt'ml di:fert 
previdls among the fenners in the oonstriiciiiiii tmd 
msnagement of their yardssnd stables. Tlu'ir HUl)k.H 
and ijam-yardssreoften situated upon hill-eidt.'H. ulien- 
the largest proportion <rf the moat fertili^j; t^ubHisD- 
ces of the maniue are permitted to run off Inio the 
Tklleys and streams below. Beddea, what is w&»ljed 
Mid wasted front the yards, the manure wliith ia 
dropped in the stsJls is usually thrown out of \\iv win- 
dows, and remains in heaps under the dripl.ilut; of tlii' 
eaves until spring, when it Is deprived of linlf of its 
Dvost valuable enriching salts. To save tliiK, and vi 
increase the manure heap as it might be by the addi- 
tion of three-fourths muck, would increase mBti'riAil.v 
the year's {sofits. In the first plaoe, the yards and 
■tables sltould be arranged and ntuated with a vi-^w 
to making the most of the manure, with the \ea»i pue- 
riUe lees from the dnunage of tbe liquid portloiw.* 



• Since wrtUng Uu foresolng, I chimced tomtet wKh ibe !•& 
lowbig noU In so old SnglUb workm AirlcaUsrc writun «□< 
luudied jesrs *co, which dwm tum Ughlj this dnlaijte waj 



" Tbe diaiiuue of diiDghlJla U the tct; Btrciigth and power 
of tbe dang; Hoi walsr eoaMsBtlr Uttering tlifonsh »lBhlp-;iird 
daag, cntsiplj roh* It of lbs mndkHe and Hliae urlliJu-. 
wltf which It gTOtlyiboBMlB wlwn newlynuule: tMvtptcM- 
bssAdang as luu lain a eoMldcnljte time In the Mabfe. and. 
fMlhedslaigepottloDortheDriaaDttlKhorMS. Thenlli 



■•Tfcs Ihnur wosM Rnd hia labor well rewarded, by fjirryinj^ 
lUs Uqaor to the moat con venleul part nf bli brm, wblub mlf;hl 
be eaaAr doo* t>T tbe help ot a wsUr-eart. 

"Hsuralaao sitldeof auch laat unpotfaDce In huFhandry, 
♦fcM the hmBr Doelit In ps* the gresteit atentlon posi-tMe io 
tkaedsigenMMartheilackotdaaf. It la to be wished thsi 
ttwaaMbecBmaapisetiea tflitnw tbeEuin, raid, and i-1sble 
na^ with leavea of tteea, rotun tan, DoikM* wecdf>. Mwdnat. 
■oofT esilh. sad •oeli Uhe watetlsl*. Theae riioiild he Intro- 
taesd hefive tbe dnariifli la (armed, sod ahonld be laid id a 
- ' .»ia* -'■ ■ 1*1 tiu inwtfw iHvc qf the yani ■* ■i^i^i' 

thMdnil 



The yard should be excavated in the eentra, and so 
arranged as to receive all the ntltie from horse and 
cattle etalls, and what would be better, could it fidd 
its outlet viuier coier, where a snpply of muck should 
always be at hand to absorb it. With the yards and 
alieds conveniently arranged for receiving fresh sup- 
pliva of muck as often, uid in such qusntities ss may 
be used to advantage, there would be no necessity for 
sending to the islands tor guaito, nor to tbe manufee- 
tureis and dealers in our own country for bone-dost 
and Buperphosphate or pondrette, at greater cost, and 
sometimes of questionable quality. 

This subject has been sugge^ed by a recent trip 
through a portion of Connecticnt, and a few weeks' 
Bojoum among the dairy farmers of Litchfield county. 
The Hurfaco here, like most portions of the State, Is 
uneven snd rocky ; much of it so much so as not to 
yield to the plow, and is devoted to timber snd pastu- 
rage, while the portioDB tmder cultivation produce 
hay, corn, rye, oats and buckwheat. The soil is sus- 
ceptible of a good degree of permanent Improvement. 
Throughout the portious visited, muck beds abound, 
and are generally easy of access liy a Isrge proportion 
of the farmers, snd it mly remains for them to learn 
from a few practical lessons the value of this materia], 
which seems to have been providentially provided to 
meet just the demands that there exist for it. The 
soil which has been long cropped without adequate 
manuring, is just of that character as to be most bene- 
fitted by the application <^ this material, after it has 
pMsed through meliorating process already described. 
By a liberal application of this manore, it can hardly 
be doubted that the yield of hay, grain and potatoes 
may at least be doubled, while the labor of plowing, 
jrianting and harvesting will only be iucreased by the 
extra labor of handling the increased product. 

While the foregoing lias been written in reference 
to Connecticut, it is equally applicable to most por- 
tions of New England, as well as New Tork and other 

States. ,..^^__^_^ ^ ^- ^- 

Feeding Beea while in Winter Qnarters. 

If they are properly attended to In September, there 
will be but little occasion to feed in winter. Whenfced- 
Ing la resorti^d to to prevent their etjirviog, common 
sugar candy in the Btltic should be u«cd, Inelead of liquid 
honey or sugar eyrup. If bcea get drabbled in i-otd 
weather with liquid a wcet, they are very Bnre to boloaL 
Where the hive is well stocked with comb, it should be 
given them, a few itlekB at a time, dropped between the 
comba when they are acceaalble, by removing Ibe cap 
from tbe top of the hive, or should the common box or 
!, it should be Inverted and the candy 
dropped between the comb, and be ^aced inacolddark 
cellar. Should the bee-master have honey acnled over 
in the comb, that will do as well as candy by ecralching 
the caps of the cells partially off with a fork. When 
movable comb hlvea, like Mr. Kiblie'a of Vermont, are 
uaed, the feed ™n be Introduced Into one of Ibe comb 
framoB, and ptaci-il In the centre of the hive. If beet are 
kept In too warm a place, they will hum very loud and 
conaume s large amount of honey ; and abonld tl" '>'"" 



Ihej ml^t Increaee Uielr atock of dang to more than twice Its 

Atlboagfa xdh of diJArent qnallUe* admit of improvemmt by 
, model of pfsetKc, j«t utOeut »t aMof mamm, Ik* 

— — ^oim^ iitf fttffc Kifc* 
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Profits of Grain-Raising in 'Wisconsin. 

, Mr. Lewis Sawyer of Rolling Prairie, Dodge Co., 
one of our oldest settlers, gives as the results of bis 
experience, the following statistics of the cost and 
profits per acre, resulting from the raising of the dif- 
ferent cereals. The statements are based upon his 
average crops, and the average prices obtained for 

them: 

Osra AoRS of Whkat.— Cb. 
BjaObo8bel0,at$lperbui»hel $90.00 

Contra.— Db. 

To two bnsbeto teed wheat, $3.00 

half day of man pk>wio{; 25 

HarroMring, coltirating, and sowing 18 

Heaping, 10 

Binding and letting up, 50 

Bucking, 60 

CoDtof thiesliing, atScenti* l.flO 

Two days board, at $1.35, 36 

Wear and tear of tools, 47 

Average taxes am per iant two years, 38 

8evcn per cent, interest oa capital, 3.81 

Marketing, 10 

Oats for team, TO 

10.00 

Net profit per acre, $10.00 

Onk Acbk 09 Oats.— Ca. 
Bj TO bnsbels, at 80 cents, $31 .00 

CoKTBA.— Dr. 

To three bushels seed oats, 90 

Plowing, harrowing, soviiiig, and ban'csting, 

(the sanke estinuRe as for wheat,) 1 .6$ 

Cost of threshing, at 4 cento 8.80 

Board, wear and tear, taxes, interest, mar- 
keting, and feed for team, (the same as for 
wheats 4.TZ 

10.10 

Net profit per acr&, $10.90 

029K Acre or Bablky. — Cr. 
By 40 bnahels, at 75 cents, $90.00 

COKTRA. — ^Dr, 

To three ba<thels seed, at 75 cents, $3.25 

Cost of threshing, at 6 cent8, 2.40 

Other items, tlie same as for wheat, 6.40 

11.05 

Net profit per acre, $18.95 

Obb Acrb or Corn.— Cr. 

By 120 bushels ears com, at 20 cents, $^ .00 

Contra.— Dr. 

To half day of man plowing, 96 

Harrowing and marking, 13 

Five quarts seed, at $1 per bushel, 16 

Half oiiy to planting, 35 

Cultivating three tiraes, 3S 

IIo<*in;y: once, (two days,) 1.00 

rutting and setting up, 88 

Four on VH husking, 2.00 

Eight days board, at $1.25 1 .41 

Onts for team, 45 

Shrinlcage 30 per cent., (estimatod.) 4.80 

Intcrebt, taxes, and wear and tear of tools, . . 8.61 

14.76 

Net profit per acre, $9.34 

Hemarks. — In the foregoing estimates, no account 
is made of team work, as Mr. Sawyer tliinks that the 
g^wtli and increase of valne in young teams, (such as 
he uses) are fully equal to the cost of keeping, except 
g^in, which is accounted for in his statements. He 
makes use of both cattle and horses on his farm. He 
hires men Ijy the season sufficient to perform all liis 
lahore on his farm, and pays no extra prices for men 
in harvest or any other time, as many farmers do. He 
holds, by a judicious division of crops — planting enough 
to keep men busy when not engaged with other crops 
— that help enough can be profitably kept through the 
seasrin t^) cany on all the o]>oration8 of the farm, in- 
cluding harvesting and threshing. Hired labor here, 
by the season, usually costs about $13 per month, or 50 
cents \}or day, exclusive of board and washing. No 
estimate is made for drawing manure, as the value of 
the straw and fodder is considered an ofiset. He finds 



by d<»ng the w<»k in ■o M on ftud thamaiMf ftslilll' 
tivating corB three timM, with one hoeing at dMlMPIl^ 
cultivation, leaves the crop dean of weedi^ aad thant 
in good condition. ByhjiByBteaof menegiPmwitMj? 
division of labor he thinks that one man can do all l|» 
woriL on forty acres. Say* that iaimen woold ftkltib 
wear and tear and expense of took leas if tbcj undi 
only purchase the best of eadi kind, even at an «• 
hanoed price, and then keep them well paintfd, lai 
under cover when not in use. Mr. Sawyer ia kicatfld 
within one-half mile of the depot, on the Milwaafcee 
and St. Paul Railroad; consequently haaamaribstnett 
his own door. 

The average of fitrma on loUing pndxiea^ with Hm 
ordinaiy improvements of the country, can {oobaUj 
be bought at present for aboot $35 per acre. 

The cost of raising wheat, acooidiag to Mr. &'i 
statement, is 50 cents per busheL Oats nearly 15 centi 
per bushel. Barley nearly 28 cents per bosfaeL Coa, 
after deducting 20 per cent, for shrinkagp, 16 cents per 
bushel of ears. Whatever they sell for over theiB 
prices can be placed to the profit account of the pie- 
ducer. 

Mr. Saw}'er's finrm consists of over 800 acresy a part 
of which is rented to tenants. L. L. Fajbcbiux 
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THE BOU GHTO N WHEAT. 

Messrs. Editors — ^In looking over the colnmn of 
correspondence in the Govntrt Gkntlemak of Janu- 
ary 21, (page 52), my. attention vras attracted to a no- 
tice by one of your w<^l known conespondenti^ at the 
Boughton wht^t. 

As this wheat is of quite recent cungin, and bat lit- 
tle known, I propose to give my esq^erienoe with it, 
and my opinion of it. I procured in 1860, of my oom- 
misnon merchant in Richmond, Ya., one and three- 
quarter bushels^ which I sowed on one and a half acres 
of land, using more care, however, than is asnal among 
farmers in this section, in preparing the land and sow- 
ing the seed. Having paid the exorbitant price, as I 
then thought, of $4.25 per bushel, I determined to 
give it A fair trial. The land I sdected waa a mode- 
rately fertile spot, being a mixture of sand and clay, 
and such, as I thought, would have yielded cme of oar 
average crops of wheat, about twenty bushels per acre. 
But there had been no manure of any kind used in 
the preparation of the soil. A crop of oats had been 
taken off the land the same year — ^preceding which it 
had been two years in potatoes, and previous to that 
a me«dow. The season here was about a fair average 
one. Tlie wheat was cut on 5th Jane, having stood 
fully a week in order to become fully matured for seed. 
The exact }ield I do not know, but estinuiting as 
nearly as possible the loss at ten bushels, (a low eiti' 
mate,) the amount cut would have been.fifty4wo bosh- 
els. I secured forty-two bushels. That season I had 
in a crop of three hundred acres of other kinds of 
wheat, and some of it much better land, yet I am con- 
vinced I could not liave selected one and a half acres 
in the whole breadth tliat would have yielded as mncih 
by fifty per cent. This wheat is earlier by two weeks 
than any other wheat grown in this valloy, and firom 
the fact of its extreme eariineesy it escapes the '^Vtpasct 
incident to late wheat, and particularly that moat 
dreaded of all the enemies to wheat in this section^* 
the midge. 
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I will now «bIj add tbftt after the reaoli of my ex- 
peiiment beeune known, I was beseiged with applica- 
tions lor some of tUfl wheat for seed, and found no diffi- 
culty, (excepting indedding aa to |Heoedence,)in selling 
for two yean all I wished, at double price. I have sow- 
ed my entire fiurm down in grass, and have suspended all 
other <^>erations till this " cruel war is over ;" conse- 
quently I have none to sell, but it is pretty generally 
diffused through this valley this season, and in anoth- 
er year I predict will be the only variety sown. It is 

altogether a remarkable wheat. 
Kanawha, Va. 



B. TOMPKINS. 
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THE WIRE WORM. 

Mkhsrh. Editobs— In the Country Gentleman of 
Tan. d8, a correspondent from Otdo says, if you or any 
of your correspondents can inform him how to destroy 
fdre-wfrtM, it will confer a great favor on him^ I pre- 
sume that hundreds of fiurmers in this country would 
be glad to obtain the same information ; I for one, 
would willingly pay a large sum to be informed how 
I could rid my farm of this troublesome pest, for I 
have lost more in the injury and destruction of my 
crops, from the depredations of this worm, than from 
an other insects, birds, and beasts combined, and after 
years of fruitless effort and experiment to destroy 
them, or to prevent their ravages on my crops, I have 
come to the conclusion that for the present I must bear 
with the loss which I annually suffer from their ravages, 
as all the different methods which I have tried to 
£^uard myself against them, have thus fkr i«oved of 
noavaiL 

At present I do not think that there is anything 
which can be applied to the land sufficiently powerful 
to destroy them, that will not also kill all kinds of 
vegetation. I have used ashes, lime, and salt, in the 
bin and around the plants of com, potatoes, and tur- 
nips, without affecting them in the least. They seem 
to grow, increase, and destroy the crops equally well 
whether horse, cow, sheep, hog, or hen manure, the 
contents of the privy, or composts of different kinds 
were used ; for I have used all of these manures, and 
have applied them in the hUl, spread broadcast and 
plowed them in, spread it on the land after it was 
plowed, and harrowed it in, and top^lressed with the 
manure. I have also applied to my cultivated crops, 
gypsum; soot, and superphosphate of lime, without in- 
terfering in the least ^th their operations. 

I agree ^th you, Hessrs. Editors, in saying, that I 
have found notUng better than a good application of 
ficesh yard manure to the land, to counteract the opera- 
tions of the wire-worm ; not because I think it injures 
the worm in the least, but by highly manuring the 
laad the crops are f<«ced to a qmcker and stronger 
growth, and are thereby better able to withstand the 
mttadcs of the worm than jdants of feeble and slow 
growth, such as are generally found on poor soils. I 
have tried plowing my land late in the fall, and early 
yiwi late in the spring, but do not think that the time 
In which the land is fdowed makes any differance with 
the worm. Of the diffisrent crops of gndn which I 
xmise, oftts are irgured the most, and barley the least 
hy the worm ; the potatoes the most, and turnips the 
least of my root crops. Whether there is any- 
thing about the bariey or turnip that is repugnant to 
wonoB, I do not know, but I am inelined to think that 



it IS owing more to the time at which these crops are 
sown, and the quickness with which they make their 
growth, than anything else. 

With us the wire>worm appears to work on the 
crops the most in the fore part of the season, or before 
the ground gets thoroughly warmed, and those crops 
which are put in the earliest, as a general rule, suffer 
the most — such as the oat, potato, and com crops. 
After the season is more advanced, and the ground 
gets warm, the worm does not appear to work on the 
crops as it does earlier in the season, and such crops 
as the barley and turnip, which grow fast and mature 
early, suffer comparatively little from the ravages of 
the worms. 

The theory which I have deduced from my observa- 
tions on this subject, is that the wire-worm works on 
the crops the most in the fore part of the season, or 
when the ground is cold, and less after the ground has 
become warm, or later in the season ; and that if by 
highly manuring the land with fresh manures, which 
warm and quicken the land, and force the crops to 
make a vigorous growth, and by raising such crops or 
such varieties of crops as will mature the quickest, we 
may in a measure escape the depredadons of this trou- 
blesome worm. In conduaon I would say, let us have 
all the information we can get on this subject, from 
all of those who can give it. C. T. Alvord. 

Wilmington, Feb., 18tt4. 
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THE DIFFER ENT C IDER MILLS. 

Having read the inquiries of " Ruricolist,** page 82 of 
Co. Gbnt., and also the reply of 8. Edwards Todd, on 
page 64, 1 am Induced to g^ve a short account of my ci- 
der-making: 

It is now over fifty years since I commenced making 
cider. The nut or reed mill was then in general use. 
Soon, however, what was termed the cog-miU was in- 
troduced, which would grind much fkster than the for- 
mer, after which, the one recommended by Mr. Todd. 
I have one of those with the spring door, as described 
by him, but have laid it aside. 

One year ago I had occasion to build a new mill entire. 

For my scratcher, I took from a seasoned cherry log a 
block about sixteen inches long — ^turned it down to 
fourteen Inches — marked off eight inches in the centre, 
and turned down the ends to ten Inches. 

I then set in cider mill tacks in rows 2}4 inches apart, 
diagonally, across the eight inch centre. My scratcher, 
as I term it, was then complete. 

To guard against injury from stones, I have a piece of 
two inch hard wood plank placed in the frame on which 
the scratcher is hung, so as to come up level with the 
centre of the scratcher, and so arranged that it can be 
wedged up to touch the points of the tacks. 

My hopper comes down perpendicularly 2>^ inches in 
front of the scratcher. 

Stones or hard substances are at once forced into this 
space, which is filled with apples and pomace. We 
have taken out stones from K ^ ^ inches in diameter, 
and no material damage has yet been d&ne by them. 

We grind 100 bushels per hour with two-horse power. 
" Ruricolist" can grind 200 bushels per hour as he wish- 
es to do, with half the power he mentions, by making 
his scratcher 16 to 20 inches long. Sabdis Ward. 

Holland Patent, N. T. 

• • • 

Sqneaking boots or shoes arc a great annoyance, es- 
pecially in entering a sick room, or a church after the 
services have commenced ; the remedy is to boil linseed 
oil and saturate the soles with the same. 
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DOMESTIC GU ANO A ND COMPOSTS. 

Your correspondent, E. R. Towle's failure in the 
use of domestic guano, I think, is explained. He says 
— " the fault may have been his." I think it was, as 
he could not have done much worse with hen manure 
than to use leached ashes as an absorbent. He would 
not need to call a learned chemist ; if his sense of 
smell was good, he would know ammonia was being 
expelled to the four winds as fast as possible. As for 
the plaster, which he says he should have used if it 
had been at hand, it will hardly be safe for an ama- 
teur to express an opinion after the elaborate discus- 
sions on that question in this paper. If he will use a 
different absorbent, different results may be expected. 
Caustic lime and the fixed alkalies should never be in- 
troduced into any manure heap, consisting chiefly of 
animal matters, unless peat or swamp muck is used to 
cover the heap and absorb the disengaged ammonia. 
In the manufacture of pondrette, charred peat is used 
as an absorbent. Cliarooal dust is also highly anti- 
septic and absorbs large quantities of ammonia. If 
the peat or coal dust cannot be had, pulverized day 
may be used ; it should be thrown out in the fall, and 
will be fit for use the coming spring. 

A good manure may be mode, in this way : I usual- 
ly fill four or five barrels with old dry peat, and pour 
on the urine from the house through the year. The 
leakings from the barrels will be found to be pure 
water, the peat having absorbed all the salts from the 
urine. About the first of March I usually empty the 
contents of the barrels on the bam floor, or some place 
under cover, and add more muck, and also some ma- 
terial that will heat the ])ile. I use fish guano ; horse 
manure wiU answer the same purpose. Aster remain- 
ing a month, I shovel over the heap, and it is fit for 
use. 

I put all concentrated fertilizers through the process 

of composting, as they need decomposing before they 
become plant food. 

Concentrated manures often prove inefficient in dry 
seasons, probably owing to their having no power to 
retain moisture. Hence, the importance of compost- 
ing with vegetable mould, which has strong absorb- 
ing powers. If such manures are used in a caustic 
state without composting, and applied in the hill, and 
come in contact with the seed or roots of the young 
plant, they are likely to do about as much hurt as 
good, as many a one can testify. I usually add to the 
heap before composting, the muck from a cemented 
vault under my stable floor. A strong manure may 
be saved in this way, which is often wasted. 

Prot. Stockliardt, in his Field Lectures, estimates 
tlie value of the urine of a cow for a year at about the 
same as the solid excrements for the same time. If 
a farmer has a will, he may make a manure to start 
his cro])8, and many a farmer pays out his money for 
concentrated manures, and lets a greater value go to 
waste that might be saved with very little trouble. 
Some will say peat or muck cannot be had. If not, 
probably clay can be had anywhere, which will answer 
the ])urpo8e. I should pn>ler it to an equal bulk of 
plaster for this purpose. Lyman Bassett. 

North Haven, Conn. 
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WTiy is an author the most peculiar of animals? 
Because his tale comes out of his hc^ad. 



HORTICU LTUR AL NOTEa 

DwAKF Pears. — President Cabot, in his Anttml 
Report to the Massachusetts Horticultural Sodetjp is- 
commends the dwarf form of the pear as the ' 
of cultivating it. After alluding to the faet that 
varieties are superior in quality when grown on the 
quince, and also to the long continued and Buooenfiil 
culture of dwarfs in France and Belgium, he statai 
that on quince stocks the trees never attain large mm, 
and if properly treated, can be kept in a very compaot 
form, and can thus be set nearer together and prated 
each other from high winds. The greater number of 
trees which may be grown on an aci^ will yield as mudi 
fruit as from the fewer standards; they will ocane 
much sooner into bearing ; wUl be less liable to b» 
blown off; the trees are more readily pruned^ and the 
fruit more .easily thinned and gathered. The only 
drawbacks he mentions are the liability of the quince 
to the attacks of the borer,, which is entirely obvia- 
ted by setting the place of union two inches below the 
surface of the groimd ; and tlie reputed short life of 
the tree, which, however, when properly managed, ex- 
tends to a quarter or half a century. To these we 
must add that unless the plantation is properiy ma- 
nured and continually cultivated, none of these advan- 
tages can be secured, and the result will be a failure. 

Tim Edmonds Pilar. — P. Barry describes in the 
Magazine of Horticulture, a new variety under this 
nan^, which originated near Rochester. It is described 
as a rich melting pear, superi<»' to the Bartlett ; large, 
roundish, obovate ; stalk two inches long, enlarged at 
the base, cavity shallow, calyx large» basin deep, skin 
bright yellow, often marbled with red towards the sun, 
flesh melting, sweet and perfumed. Season middle of 
September to middle of October. Tree a strong grower, 
succeeding well on the quince, and rivaling the Louise 
Bonne de Jersey. Productiveness not mentioned. The 
editor of the Magazine thinks this will prove as valu- 
able as the Onondaga, but if not better in quality, it 
can never become a general favorite. 

Good Ameiiican Pears. — Hovey's Magazine names 
the following new varieties as the results of the last 
dozen years : The Sheldon, Swan's Orange, (Ononda- 
ga,) Dana's Hovey, Augustus Dana, Excelsior, Moore's 
Pound, Kingsessing, Clapp's Favorite, and the Ed- 
monds. 

Northern Spy in England.— Dr. Lindley, who 
examined some specimens of this apple grown in Eng- 
land on a small tree in an orchard-house, thus speaks 
of its quality : " Finer flavored specimens we never 
tasted of this, the most delicious of United States ap- 
ples, as well as one of the very finest of table apples. 
We prefer it to the best Newtown Pippin." 

KnjiTNO Rabbits-A correspondent of the same paper 
says lie had practiced for some years the scattering of 
com among his fruit tre€» for rabbits to feed upon to 
prevent their destroying liis trees, but becoming tired 
of feeding other men's rabbits, he purchased a bottle- 
of strychnine, pulverized it, and made into a thin 
paste or liquid, and brushed it over a dozen of ears of 
com, which he distributed among his trees. The next 
morning, he says, " I have just been out gathering 
fifteen dead rabbits, and I am confident that others 
crawled off into brush heaps and were not found." It 
may bo proper for us to add that tlie existence of 
brush heaps in orchards or gardens through winter 
does not indicate the neatest mana|mment, and wUl 
1 account, in part for the presence of depredaton. 
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STAKING Y IROI NIA FENCE. 

Edb. Co. Obnt. AKD Cdltitator— For imne jmn 
I have adopWd ti diKreat mj of staking Virginia 
ftnee fr«m any I have ever ieen elsewhere, which we 
think la a decided improvemeat over the varioiu waj» 
(kat have been puUbihed in agrieultaral pxpera ftam 
time W time. To commence. I lay the " worm " or 
bottom rail with a anbataatlal blocking mider each 
ooner ; then with the crowbar make two bolM, one 
(m eitlwr ride of each comer ; then on the side oppo. 
rite where the raila are piled we insert a itake and 
drive it a little, that it may stand up itnigkt ; then 
build the fence ap to iti de«rBd height, say about 7 
nila high. tUeo pat in the other stake ; then take wire 
aiboat aa iMgeas a small pipe stem, knawn to the trade 
•■ " bnder's rode," cat them into pieces, s<»ne 18, 
■ooie ao, 33, and M inches, •■ the rods are for length ; 
than at the blacksmith's shop, or at yoor own shop, 
which is far preferable, bend them into an oval form : 
then lock them logeUier. ^ — ^ Then to pot 

themontatbeBt«kee.Pro-^ Si "^ vide youiselF 
with a bench about 8 feet square, 2| or 3 feet high, 
omall beetle, and a basket with the wire bands, and 
hammer. Move the bench and tools to the comi 
where yon want to opente. select a Iwod from the bas- 
ket according to the distance the stakea are apart ; 
then pull the stakes together, slip mi the band over 
the tope of the slakes, and with the hammer drive It 
down a little to hold them together ; then with your 
beetle drive the stakes down till the wire band snugs 
the top rail, or nearly so. This secures the top tail so 
that no unmly ox or hotrse tma throw It ofl nor winds 
move It &om its foundation. The stakea ^onld be 
8 feet long, good site, and ronnded a little about two 
feet of the upper end, that the baud may slip dowi 
mon esBly. Then there is this advantage over other 
nodes of staking Virginia fenee. If by small ends of 
•ome rails the comer sboold happen to be lower than 
desirable, raise up the rail above the small rail, and 
pat udei a stone or block of wood as thick as neces- 
Muy, and you can fetch the fence up to the required 
kclgh^ vrithout additional rails ; and it will be ne- 
eesaary in the spring when the Irost goes ont, that the 
■takes should be driven back to th^r placrs again. 
Tills fence, when well built, is not only substantial 
bnt jimamental, and the stakes will last much longer 
ttan when put in sawbnek fuhioo. L. P. L. 

BtfkaUn Hm. Tioga Co., M. T. 



WASH FO R BU ILDINQS. 
■ recent meeting of tUe New-Tork Fannera' Onb, 
Solon Robinson rcconi mended a durable wash as fol- 
lows: BlaiiG one bnebel ofgood lime and make It into 
whItewiBh by adding 40galJuna of watci^-also add 20 
pounds of Spauiib whiting, IT ponnds of salt, and 13 
pounds or sugar. He stated tlint the wliiling Is for coat- 
ing the snrace, the nit making It penetrate (lie Wood, 
and the sugar to render It adUeslvc. Tbisis donbtlessa 
good wash for Interiors, but we question If it Is so Welt 
adapted for out-door work, or where constanllj exposed 
rains and weutlier, as some othernpplli-ations. After 
tfying many, we Lave found the folliiwlnj; the beat: 
Hli three pci^ks of good freah water lime with one 
peck of very Hue and clean saud and half a peck of 
salt Add water enough to make a good wash, and a^ 
ply with a brush, ellrring It ft«i|qent1y. A single coat 
will hat several yean, especially If applied to longb 
boards. There Is no kind ofwash, hDwevcr.aud proba- 
bly never can be, that Is equal In durability and perfeo- 
tion to oil paint, tbrongti which wsier can never pass, 
while all the different washes are soaked through by ever; 
long rain. The lime, however, pciictretlDi; the pores of 
the wood, greatly Increaece its dunihlUIy, and if occisloo- 
ally repeated when needed, is scarcely Inferior in this re- 
spect lo oil paint. 



HOW I WINTER MT COWa 



L GdiTOIIS — I wish to say a word in regard 
to the management of dairy cows. 1 have a small 
turn — keep from ten to fifteen cowa. The way 1 mau- 
age la follows : Keep tbem in a warm stable, card them 
BveiT day. Utter the floor well, feed five times a day, 
with plenty of good water — keep them all buttoned. 
SBd keep them from all storms. In this way I keep 
my cows. They are fat, some of tbem weighing 1,200 
Ua. A part of them a ndxtnre of Durham, and they 
haTS given 60 1b«. of milk per day. I do not feed any 
grain. If any one can inform me of a better and 
cheaper way, I would like to hear through the Codk- 
TKT Okkti^haii. Ttiis is the winter management. 
Salt a> often m in rammer time. 

Ccrtland Co., Msrch, UM. 8YLVSaTKB B. WOOM. 



CULTURE OF R OOT CROPS 
EDrTuns OF tbs CtTLTtvAi»ii — I grow a few raota 
every year, (my crop last ywr Iwing near 1,000 bush- 
els,) and have been very much troubled with the hoe. 
ing of thian unUl last summer, when 1 cut 2 inchea of 
my hoes, making one for Camips, 8 indies long by 2 
Inchea deep, and one for carrots, a small garden hoe, 
4 inches long by 2 inches deep, so that I conld leave 
my tumipa 10 inchea apart and my carrots 4 or 5 inch- 
es — the drills 22 inclice distant — then graug with the 
cultivator between, sliaving all the weeds off close to 
the plants, so tliat I liad nothing but the drills lo hoe 
ami thin. When the plants got about two incbes 
high I went between the rows, and with a steady piill 
cut up the plants the length of the lioe, leaving a few ; 
then going over again and pulling all bat the best 
one, so I had nothing to do but hue and keep the 
weeds down, aud there it is that I And my hoes that 
I have altered so useful, especially the carrot hoe ; be- 
fore, with the clumsy big hoe, I was often cutting a 
plant where I should not, then bewailing my bad 
inch. I have been to a few storekeepers in Milwau. 
kee. wishing them to order tdi hoes for me of the siie 
above daicribed when they send th^r orders, but they 
say the makers would not alter from their old pattern 
as they are the best. Would yoa be so kind as to say 
whether there are any made of the size stated that 
you know of T 

I had a good crop, the carrots almost touching one 
another, and a great length, and not a weed to see 
among them. w. K. 

HIIWBDkH Co., tds. 



To Repel Crows.— John Ayers of Columbus, Mich., 
states thrODgh the Genesee Farmer that he has found the 
following remedy an eicellent one to prevent crows 
bom pulling com. Remove the whiles from half adosen 
eggs, and Insert a little strychnine ; place these around 
Ihe comtleld at crow Ume. Hang up the dead crows as 
bst as tbey are found. Three have beeufound t3'lng be- 
side one egg. 
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The Best Way and Tlino to Bell Fork. 

HESflBS. Editorb — PoA li gBtting to be quite u 
importwit product of Western New York, (Ad the 
beat WB^ and time to sell it are qaestioiiB well worthj 
of conmdenttloiL As the bosJneei is now roodDcted, 
there ate three ways or timee of telling Eat hogs. 
Fitft, t^ live weight in Nov.; second, dreeaed weight 
In Deo., and third, ilao dresied, in Jan. These di. 
vidona seem to grow out of the busiiicwg ss non- 
CMTied on, in thii way, Tlioae that sell 
to get thdr bogs in tolerable condition, say abont lialf 
(atted by that time, which thny main!; do by feeding 
ctkeap feed, inch as apples, pumpkins, poor com. pea« 
fed in the straw, Ac., and claim that it is more proGt- 
aUe to do so and then sell, tlian it Is lo feed them on 
good com, or other marketable grain from one to twb 
months longer, though by doing ao they may get a 
oondderable advance in price. They geperally seli 
lor a low price, usually for abont half at live weigh! 
that droned hogs sell for in Jan. In this way a con- 
siderable part in some years, more than half of the 
hogs in this TicinlE; are disposed of; but as I liave 
long thought, and now expect to show, at a very con- 
riderable loss. 

Tlie second clnse or tlioee eold in Doc., ate generally 
those tliat were not fat enough to sell in Nov., bot 
■Ull m^nly owned by farmers that seem to be goveni~ 
ed by the same opinions as those that sell in thai 
month. That is, Uiey urn to get their tiogs off their 
hands as soon as they will seli. Tlicse hogs are gen- 
enmy better than those sold early, but not as good aa 
thoee sold from four to six weeks later. For several 
leaeons, as not being first quality, and not geoersllj 
having stead; cold weather to make it entirely safe to 
hcJd Kod send to distant marhete pork in the hog, and 
nsuall; on acconnt of a more or leas ovetMocked mar. 
ket, both at home and on the seaboard, the; will gen- 
erally avenge alwnt a ddlar a hundred Iimb in Dec. 
than in January. 

The third clan generally have good, heavy, well 
btted hogs, which b; keeping until tho principal rush 
of the more oommon kinds are out of the wa;, and 
January weather makes it safe to handle, or hold 
dressed hogs, ate almost sure to bring a good price. 
I have long been convinced that the last was the best 
course to pureae, though well aware that a large ma- 
jority of formers thought diETHrently — but have never 
had ooca^n to demonatrate It so completely as the 
pteeont winter. On the 7tb of January last, being in 



835 Iba., which at «9, makei tbem onne to $tU, m 
gahi of «87.S0, which after taking out (SSJiO to ftf 

for the com at $t a bushel, leaves |38.10 d«u |aa% 
or it pa;s |1.56 per bushel lor the com. lUi «(■ 
quite an intelligent appearing farmer, and gave ttl 
data with every appearance of bdieving, aa be MM, 
that he had lost instead of g^ued on his hogs. 

On subsequently relating this aooount to a nBl(ffata» 
Ing farmer, he gave me some of his eipeiience in mB> 
ing h<«B. Id the fbre part of Nov., 1803, he uM ftn 
hogs that weiglied 300 pounds live weight em an Ml- 
rage, for three cents a ponnd, making them cone la 
ta each, and ^t for the Eve. He kept one that WW 
smaller and not fat enoogh to go with the rMt, tai 
btted and sold it in Jan. for $6 per hundred droHsi. 
Tliis one wci^^hod 360 ponnda, and he says he ha* bo 
doubt that, judging b; this hog and his hogs othw 
;ears, that bad he kept the others, and fatted aad 
killed them at the same time, they would have wei|^ 
ed about 400 pounds each. Now had he kept tbea 
hogs and made them wdgh 400 pounds, and sold at 
f6, the price the one sold for, they would have ooM 
to flSO, which would have given him |7S tar feedi^ 
To do this he would have had to feed some 70 day^ 
which at 6 quarts a day, the average fed in the tat 
acconnt, would amount to a little over IS bnabeb to 
the hog, or some 65 bushels, which at 65 centa a b^L, 
tite then highest price, would amoimt to 94S JB5, le*vli^ 
a clear proGl of |sa.75, or Fa;ing $1,1S a bodial for 
the cotn. But be says that quarts is mora tium Ui 
1h^ average, and that 5 qoarta is much nrnttei the 
mark, which agrees with my experience In Gaeding. 
Allowing them 5 quarts on an avcoage, the aceoent 
will show a profit of $89.SS, or pay $1.86 a bushel fix 
the com. Or, supposing he puts th^ weight too high, 
that they would only have averaged SSO poanda, U 
will only make |15 dkOurence^Ull leaving a good pioBt. 
This season the same farmer btted and sold six hogs. 
Early In Nov. he wasoSered tSOfor them, whieh was 
calculated to be 4)- centa a pound, live weight, which 
was all the; would bring, and the average price tat 
live hogs the past season. He kept, fatted, killed and 
sold them for $9.65 a hundred, cv ^14 fbr the atx, on 
the 12th of Jun., leaving a balance ot $134. to pay fbr 
feeding. He fed about the same length of lime aa last 
ir. Boif hishogseat 6quBrts a day, he fed 78biaiL, 
lich at a dollar a bushel, the price of eon bow, 
ikes $78. which taken from $184, leaves |S6 profit, 
it pays $1.72 a bushel for the com. Or if he fed S 



Medina, a considerable market village in this countv I ^^ ^ . . , , , ■ « "= ■•»■ » 

I ^ .i.~.^ I .u . u J V 1 . ■ . , quarts a day, which is veir near the amount fed, a«. 

I overheard a farmer that had brought inaloadod ,- , u- . . . .i i » . „ , "^L^ 

_i._iuj. irji-,#- , ■ conimff Ifl his statements, then he fed 6S bnsbeTi!«q 

pork, say he had been offered $9 for .t ; but though .„^,,''^ ,_.i„„ ma ™«, ^„„ „". ^^^ 



1 $9 for it : hut though 
IS a good price, he thought he had done better 
with some that ho sold about tho first of December 
fbr $7.83. To this t answered, that he could not have 
fed to very good advantage, or that hia experience 
was very different from what mine had always been. 
To this, alter some conversation, he ^tplicd that wo 
oould easily test the matter, and gave me the follow- 
'ng data. Be said he liad eight hogs that averaged 
I2S lbs. eacli ; that since the othi^re were sold they 
'ad been fed SSJ bushels of com, and had gained 600 
be. or 73 lbs. each. This shows they would have 
treaaed S50 each when the othera were sold, which at 
I" <t3, the price the Gist lot brought, would make them 
--« oti46.^'> Vh-T they we- —Id they weighed 



worth $66, leading $68 profit, or paying o* 
bushel for the c< 

I have also made similar calculations in relatirm to 
four hogs that averaged over SOO pounds, and sold for 
9^ cents the present month ; aod fine hogs, that ave- 
raged over 360 pounds, sold a year ago fbr 6J cents by 
myself, with very nearly the same results — the prin- 
ciple dilTercnco being that I realised a larger gain be- 
tween the first of Dec. and the ISth of Jan., when I 
kilted, than ia given in the first account ; while the 
profit over what the; probably would have scdd for 
on foot, may be a little leas than in the other two In. 

But In making theee ealenlatlODa, I have pot the 
price — aa was also done In the Unrt account — at what 
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Cit hogs Bold for on the firet of Der., nliicli la at leut 
htil a dollBT too high, <tB mine were not much if astj 
tnore than haJf&tted at that time. Now allowing 
Ktly eenta a bondred as the difference in price between 
lioga well fittted and thcae half latled, ajid allowing 
for the gala In weight nnlU the; are well bUened, 
Will BeMou tail to pa; well with good hogs ; though 
the price for the same qnalitf may remain alfttinnsr;. 
For instance, suppnae a hog that will weigh 23A tba. 
Will sell for 4| cents, bnt bj keeping bim fiirt; dafs, 
lie will weigh 800 its. and »ell fur 6 ccnui. then there 
will be a gain of nearl; 4&. which if fed 6 biuhols of 
com,— which ia 5 qoarte a day— at 50 cenU a bushel, 
A bir oorreBponding ]«ice, there wilt then be a pro6i 
of some $2, besides loose ht and manure, which ought 
to be a dollar more, and which altogether would make 
ueariy a dollar a boahel for the com. Or should 
even take 50 days, and B bushels of com, there will 
J-et be a proSt of neaiiy $2. But whi'n to this is 
ed, that here in Wtatem Now-Tork the price of pork 
Will avera^ at least a dollar higher in the fore part of 
Jaonary than It is Brsl of December — the diflei 
bomelimea, as in the present winter, being mure than 
f 3. and the difference between selling on foot in Nov. 
And dr«Bed in Jon. being alill greater, as I Iiave shown 
—I a*.j when all of this is considered, there certainly 
cannot he mnch chance to doubt as to when is the best 
time to Belt pork. 

I am aware that it may be objected that I have not 
^Ten eiBct weights in evei; instance, so the exact 
gains and profilH cannot be determined. True. I have 
not dime m : bat I claim that I have come aufflciently 
near to prove beyond any reasonable doubt, tliat In 
this section at least, it not only pays to keep h<^ until 
steady cold weather makes it safe to buy, and hold or 
ship dressed hogs by railroad, and about the niaiimum 
price is reached — which is seldiHU befun: Januaty, but 
that feeding &om the first of December until in 
January pays a handsome profit. Tills 1 consider 
be the more important, for the reason that the o 
trary opinion generally prevails; and that in com 
qnence of this opinion, the t«incSpal part of the hogs 
kte either oold on foot iu November, or from half to 
two-thirds fattened in December, at a loss of a good 
many thousand dullats in this county alone, to say 
nothing about the rest of the rountry. 

But my estimates are not as wild as (hey might be. 
Where a good many hogs are »o1d every week, and 
buyers are often around looking at hogs, as is the case 
kete, data can be and generally arc obtained, that will 
•nablo any man that is a tolerable judge, to come 
pretty close. And 1 am confident I have not given 
the weight of my hoga on the first of Dereraljer too 
low, or the gain more tlian I realized, while I know I 
pat them liigher at that tiine than any buyer or other 
person estimated them. F. 

Ori™nCo..N. Y..J«ii. IHW. 

How my Boys Break Colts to the Halter. 
Take three-eightha oMtou cord, (a piece of bed cord 
Vrill do,) mate a tight loop, j ust large enough to pass 
klDund the lower jaw, and pass the cord over the neck, 
bringing the cord down throu^ tlie loop. Then, stand- 
big by the animal's side, give him a suddHi chtck 
Then paasonthcother side anddo the same thing. This 
mvueoreiiog for a ahort lime will learn him to turn 



without a check. Then stand in front, and with a gen- 
tle pull the colt soon follows. If he does not follow, 
give the coJt a few more checks, and iu a few minutes 
the oolt follows with a slack tope. C. G. Tatlok. 



OUB LI TTLE DAIRY. 

Bifxaetta. EDrrons — As it is not a settled qneelion 
before tlie agricultural conimnulty, which is the best 
breeds far the duiiy, the tiie of animals, and the man- 
ner of feeding, I will give the description of mine, and 
the mannor of feeding and tlio produce of the same 
for the last eleven months. Tlie dalt^' is composed of 
ten cowa, from four lo eight years of age, and two 
heifers tiiat liad suckled (heir calves for a year pre- 
vious ; all are pure blood and high grade Duriiam, 
fleshy and in Ugh condition throughcmt the year — 
would make, if slsughterod, &om 8^ to 9^ hundred 
pounds of beef, hide, and tallow — their feed, &om the 
time in the siiring when pasture has become good 
until it fails in the Ikll, is grass only ; then root topi^ 
cabbages, &C— a feed daily ; then daily feed of roots 
from a peck to half a bushel each as long as they n>- 
main in milk, with a plenty of liay fed four times a 
da;; through foddering season. The most of the hay 
is not of the first quality, (for I keep Merinos.) ^^'heIl 
tlie)' an; near coming in, they are fed routs again, with 
the addition of twiT lo four quarts of com and oat-meal 
daily, nntil the pastures given full bite in the spring — 
corn and oats in (>qUBt quantities ground together 
without the cob. liaised eiglit calves fed on new milk 
until four lo six weeks old ; then skim imtil three to 
three and a half montlis old. I estimate tlut we used 
the milk of the two farrow heifers for family use; 
they gave but a Email qoanllty and U>came dry early, 
and tliat the butter nmid iu tbefiunily isgoodStJOIbs., 
as the ^mily, including &mi hands, is lai^. The 
summer pasture is ordinary, but nut over-fed ; but the 
after feed from some 90 acres of meadow, lij^idcd into 
mauy lota, is eitra good, and mostly fed by the cowa. 
The calves when weaned, would have sold for $12.50 
each, without eitra price for blood. 

Tlie cheese sold early, for 10 cents per lb. ; the but- 
ter before the Ist of Oct., sohl from 17 to 23 eta. ; all 
after Oct. Ist. being more than half the whole, for 28 
eta., making an average price of 25 eta. per lb. We 
shim-milk cheese. The whey and milh fbi 
swine did certainly make IDO lbs. pork, worth at kill- 
ing time $S per hundred — one six weeks fattened veal 
^, and one calf deaconed, (1.50 ; and the account 
will stand: 

l.lHBIbe butter ioldit Mcmt t«».':3 

mo ItH. niwd in EUnllf and od baud. IS «f ., . . 19S,Q0 

».!lllll*. iheeMwldnt 1D«» »l,10 

Ml do. n««l and nn tuud. 10 els.. lft.l«) 

Scalvcf si wmnlne. f 13.90 wch. IDO.UO 

I veal. »7— one dcMon, il 60, 8« 

Slop rrom 10 cowg, Kt t^ ««CD, W.QB 

$ass.9s 



ProdDC 






w.sax. 



Tomato Sonp — Scatd and peel good ripe tomatoes ; 
cw Item one hour, and strain through a coarse sieve ; 
Ir in a very lUtle wheaten flour tn give it body, snd 
rown Eugar in the proportion of a teiupoouful to a 
quart of soup; then ho 11 five mloatcB. This is one of 
e most agreeable and wbolctome of the " fancy dlih- 
." Okra, or |EDmt>o, la a good addition to uili and 
my othi^UnOs of soup. 
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[For the ComtTy OenlleMUB and CnltinXor.l 
ImproTBments In Shsep. 

Messrs. Tcckbr — I herewith send 
you ui illuBtralion of a vety nire elieep, 
now owneil by Merars. Ibobc Bowec and 
Herce, North Cliili, Monnn Co., N. Y., 
with an account of tlie weight of «oma 
of his fleeecB, by which your readers 
will see what good improvemeQte in 
sheep are now being mad« in many 
parts of our State. 

The breral of this sheep is ecientifica!- 
ly denominated " The Infantado Stock." 
When the buck, which is represented 
by this picture, was one year old, liis 
fleece weighed 17} pounds of magnili- 
cent wool. His next fleece, which was 
a growtii of only iO nionthB and 30 
days, weighed 21 tbs. The cut repre- 
sents the animal as he appeared when 
he was one yptir and nine months old. 
On tiie iHt of February, 1804, his gross 
weight was one hundred and fifty .sii pounds. 

It will tie perceived tliat this animal is represented 
u being well covered with thick wool on the legs, 
cheeks, forehead, and belly ; and the great weight of 
the fleeces of tiiis kind of sheep ^oes not consist in 
tlie great amount of yotk, or, as it is too commonly 
called, " grease," but in the great length and tliickneK^ 
of the wool that grows on every part of the snimai. 

The illustration gives a very fair representation of | 
tlie form and symmetry of the buck. And it is a . 
source of great interest to every farmer who raist-n 
sheep, to know that eflbrts to improve the carcaw, iii< . 
vnM as t!i« fleeces of sheep, have been crowned wi':)i 
excellent results, which has been, and now is, and will 
continue to be a source of great profit to the farmers 
of OUT country. 

Dr. II. S. Kandall, iu his Practical Shepherd, recent- 
ly issued, ha* given a bit of history concerning this 
breed of excellent sheep, iu which he states that a 
certain ram yii-lded a fleece of excellent wool which 
which weighed S7 pounds, which was the growth of 
a tingle year. 

I And in my rambles through our State, that far- 
mers are introducing such sheep as this into their 
flocks, and in many instances are endeavoring to dis- 
pose of every other kind of sheep but this, And they | 
are just beginning to Gud out that it does not cost hr I 
much, per head, to keep such a sheep as will yield i 
from 15 to 25 pounds of flne wool, as it will coet tn | 
keep one that is only half covered with wool, and of j 
an inferior quality at that. 1 

Could we have been laid 30 or 40 years sgo, that we 
should witness such excellent improvements in sheep 
as we now meet with, birth in regard to fleece and 
carcsM, we should have laughed at such prognostica- 
Uon, and called a wise man a dunce for even thinking 
of such thinfpt. But judging frem what has been ac- 
complished in improving sheep, may we not confldent- 
ly expect a* great and as (;ood, or even better improve- 




labnm, N. Y. 



S. BSWARDB TODD. 



Kettles are clennacd of onion and other odors by dls 
.,i.a„„ g (canpoonfol r' ticu-lasb <•' saleratus in water 



WATER, AND HOW TO OET IT. 

In one of S. E. Todd'b interesting articles he qjeaki 
of the importance of having stock water near at hand, 
but fails to tell ns how to have tt handy. All men 
have not the same use of brains — all are not so apt in 
remedying a difficulty as is friend Todd. Foaribly he 
thought, " it is enough to tell of the fault ; thej irill 
remedy it." I have known cattle to go until the tAM 
day before lliey were driven to " the mn," and I have 
known them even then, the wind blowing keenly, the 
snow driving furiously, to turn around and bolt back 
to their yard-quarters without tsking one mip. No 
one needs be told that these cattle needed water, and 
any one that saw them, as they went sbfverfngly along 
the way, would say that If they drank at all they 
would have no comfort. 

But to my point. How for their eomiint, how tar 
their want, how shall we get it, right at hand, at the 
stable or tlie yard 1 Build cisterns yon that have nof- 
Ing enough, and save for your beasts the best water 
that beasts ever drink, the nnimpregnated water ct 
clouds. Strange that men will not tliink of it ; yet 
so it is. And I have known men who had cistem- 
water for house use, whose stable roofe shod Its rain 
to waste, and whose stock was driven the year toond 
one half mile for water. Tell it, do it, build cisterM 
for Iieast as well as for man ; and if yonr roaf>re not 
targe enough, as Is moat commonly the case, thea 
viiilerdrmn. Hsve you descending ground, tap ths 
rise, and let the drains empty into the cistern. Vent 
the cislem that the surplus water shall pass out below 
the frost line, and from this ground ronling, this WBt«r 
shed, you may have enough water just when yoa 

iiavs you a spring upon higher land, its waters may 
be easily brought in plpee of wond, metal or stone, 
under ground, to the spot. A well upon higher landT 
Oo below the well until (he bottom of the ftvat lineg 
carried up will tap the water in well. Trench np aiay 
to within six feet; then, If soil, pierce through and 
Insert your tubing ; if rock, drill through and 2 



'ater started ; keep it on untU you hare It 
you want it. Hoping this subject It 
tinned by others, I will hint E 
Hd '«t Bin, Hso-^Io. 






t may be con- 
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Albany Fair in Aid of the Sanitary Commission. 

The Bazaar building, erected in the Academy Park 
oC this city, in which was held the great Fair contri- 
buted to and conducted by ciUzensof Albany and Troy 
not only, but of various other localities in the State, 
and of which the above diagram furnished us by the 
architect, Walter Dickson, Esq., is an accurate repre- 
sentatioQ, was opened on the 22d of February, and 
drew thousands of strangers to the dty, not only from 
the attractions it presented, but also for the object to 
which it was devoted. The Albany Morning Express, 
ftimishes the following description of this building : 

For liffhtness, strength and economy in the cutting 
and woning of materials, the building cannot be sur- 
passed. Notwithstanding all this it is supplied with 
an abnndance of braces and supports to redst all pres- 
sores and forces, and render it perfectly safe. It is in 
the form of a double Greek cross, the eastern nave 
being 189 feet long, the western nave 160 feet long, 
andthe transept !^ feet long ; height of eaves from 
floor 14 feet ; height to apex of roofs from floor 28 
fwt ; widUi of naves and transept 60 feet. The booths 
are between the posts supporting the roof, occupying 
all the wall space of the building, and are named and 
appropriated as in the diagram. Adjoining the main 
I ^MIng w are the Ladies' Toilet Room and the Kitchen 
(and auurge building, 20 by 80 feet, for heavier arti- 
des,not in thediagram.) Behind all the booths is a s\yiLce 
or pasnge way for the accommodation of the ladies 
irfao are to take charge of them, and to affc>rd an easy 
means of oommunieation between them. Tabh^s have 
been put up across the front of the booths to prevent 
^gt c si or ingress that way. 

The Fur was continued for fifteen days, and the re- 
ceipts smoonted to about $100,000. 



Cost and Return of a Fat Ox«— The Springfield 
Republican gives an interesting account of a fat ox late- 
ly killed at Westfield, Mass., fVom wAich we condense 
the following particulars as to his cost, feed, Ac, at dif- 
ferent ages : 

A ire. Oofi to Date. Feed preeedint 6 Month*. 
6 days, M 

6 montlui, 10 



1 year. 
IX years, 
do. 



9 

«X 
8 

4 

4^ 
6 

sx 

6 



do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



SO 
Tl 
94 
106 
186 
166 
196 



974 



6yrsl0nioa8ao 



Live Weirht. 


87 poQDdt. 


650 


do. 


830 


do. 


1,0TU 


do. 


1,860 


do. 


1,660 


do. 


1,785 


do. 


S.005 


do. 


9,915 


do. 


9,86ft 


do. 


9,570 


do. 


9,710 


do. 


9,816 


do. 


9,840 


do. 



■♦•-•- 



8kMf Skow«^Tbe Thorn Hill (Onondaga Co.) Far- 
mers* dnb, have decided to hold a second Sheep Show 
Ml the M of June next Their success last year will 
etlmnlate to the most ample arrangements fbr one of the 
laifeil exhibitions of the kind ever held in this country. 



Milk and grass. 

Hay, potatoes and provender. 

Grass. 

Hay and 9 quarts provender. 

Fastnre only. 

Hay and 8 quarts provender. 

Pinstnre only. 

Four quarts meal and bay. 

Meal and bay. 

Five quarts meal and bay. 

Six quarts meal and bay. 

Elgbt quarts meal and bay. 

Twelve quarts meal and bay. 

He was slaughtered at the last mentioned age, and the 
weight given at the time (2840 pounds) was after a fast 
from both food and water for 40 hours. ** He sold for 
$335, or nearly 11)^ cents, live weight His green dress- 
ed weight was 2,5^ lbs., as follows: Beef, 2,209 lbs.; 
tallow, 190 lbs.; hide, ISO lbs. There were 70 lbs. tallow 
on his paunch. He whs very light of offal, small-boned 
and spriffhtly, a beautiful pattern of an ox, and a remark- 
able reeder and grower." 

This table affords an illustration of the fact that long 
periods of feeding seldom pay pecuniarily, even when 
an animal reaches unusual size. It will also be noticed 
that the gain in weight decreased (with one exception) 
during each succeeding year, as below : 

I Gain 1st year, 788 pounds. Gain 4tb year, 4^0 pounds. 

9d do 640 do. 6tb do. ... 865 do. 

8d do 875 do. 6tb do 246 do. 

Gain last 10 montbs, 95 ponndo. 

And this illustrates the advantaicc of those breeds 
which mature early, enabling the farmer to turn over 
his money at shorter inter\'a!8, as well as giving a better 
profit upon the outlay. This ox could have been sold, 
probably, at 3>^ or 4 years old, at a fair profit upf>n all 
he had cost^ while the result in the end was a slight loss 
in money, not to speak of labor and interest. The owner 
had, however, the satisfaction of making an excellent 
beast, and deserves great credit for the careful account 
he has kept of its cost and progress. It was half Short- 
Horo hi aescent 
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FARMERS* GARDENS. bles, which may and should ooiwtitnte an imwitiil 

part 9i flfood living. This saTinR in other arodai tf 

Editors Co, Gbnt.— It has often been a wonder to }^ j ^^ satisfied pays me at least twice over Ibr i^ 

me wliy farmers do not have better gardens. Go ing vegetables, while I find it moch easier and cibeifv 

where I will, I find that, as a general thing, fanners to grow my own berries, than to Join in with tka 

have the merest apologies for gardens ; that their gar- t^at search every hedge and rough oat of thsv^f 

dens are more noticeable for their want of care and P^"^' ^"-.f'^^ "!«^'' 7^^«~ l^ ^ ^^^L^Z^ ^Jf 

u^i» «E^ .uw&c uw«£vc»t/ic IV* ia*o.» ^»u.. V v«*« m^ flTTOw, or there is a chance for one to be left, and thn 

neglect than for any good or extra produce, variety, J^ ^^e best only get a smaU supply of half-ripened frdt 

or beauty of their contents. Instead of a hard, weedy But a good gurden also pays in the saos&ction «f 

patch, containing only a few late stunted trees and always having a plenty and good variety of efoy 

vegetables of the most common kinds, and which alto- thing in its season. Instead of the fieirmer's wife bdpg 

gether constitute one of the most unsighUy portions constrained to say, " I declare Idon't know whatto 

% ., - , . , J 11 *. ^ «: get for dinner, I have got so tired of meat and pott- 

of the farm, why not have a good coUection and vari- ^ ^^^ ^^ patatoe? day after day, that I do VSk 

ety of the best known and most reliable of the vari- ^^ y^g^ something else," and then perhaps go on ail 

ous kinds of garden fruits and vegetables, and these name some of the wished for vegetables^ she en 

grown in a manner to show that there is some pride have the satisfaction of going to the garden or edhr, 

taken in their growth and production, as weU as sat- and choofflng from the kinds then in season swj m 

i-«.^- 4 *i • m 1 ^ • •*« r #• - may he thought most desirable. She will also haf« 

is&ctionin their use. True a larp majority of far- ^he^atisfaci^n of comitantly vaiyhig the kind sal 

mors have to work hard, and thmk they can t afford qmjity of food prepared, so as to very seldom have 

to have a " fancy garden," laid out and made in the precisely the same kind of living for two days togethtf. 

best amateur style, with all of the fine things and ^Xr This satisfaction is also shown in the pleasure with 

ins in the garden of some viUage acquaintance ; yet ^^^^^ t^e good housekeeper places on the table tiie 

♦i.^-^ ;- «^ \w.^ »o..^» wT.JTkL*' rv^2^ «^* i,«*^ «,,«♦ fi«t dish of the season, of each of the choicest varie. 

there is no good reason why they may not have just ^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j^ ^^ vegetables, each early and 

as good frmts and vegetables as anyone, and probably ^^u g^wn in its season, as well as in the pkason 

at one-fourth the cost of these things to the fancy gar- and gratification of all of the family in partaking of 

dener. these real luxuries. Nor doep this satisfaction stop in 

My garden is generaUy considered very superior, as preparmg these; things for her own femily. She wiU 

compared with the general run of farmers' gardens, ^^^ .&ffa' delight m placmg them before viatai ; 



though I doubt not it would be viewed in a very dif- especially when pretty sure to be told, W ell now thii 
ferent light by many amateur gardeners, for it is made ^ * treat, these are the first, or the best Ihafj 
for use rather than show, my principal aim being to ^een,' or that " these strawberries, or raspberries, 
have a good variety and bountiful supply of such <>' "peaches are the earliest or best I ha^ seen yet 
things, as I am— and as I believe every other workmg Another source of satisfaction will be found in present- 
farmer is~able to raise. StUl, I am often caUed on ^^S «>n»e of the best of these things to some pwticnlar 
to show my garden to friends and neighbors, and be- friends, as well as in sendmg such as are smtable, pa^ 
ing somewhat strongly impressed with the advantages ticulariy fruit, to any sick person that may not be aUe 
and profits, as weU as the satis&ction of havhig a »' ^^^ely to obtain them. , , _« 
good garden, I often take such occasions to ask far- There is yet another way in which a good garden wifl 
mors why they don't have better gardens. But among 1*7/ ^ ^ believe it is admitted by all that a proper and 
all of their various reasons and excuses, I find none judicious use of fruits and vegetables, Is highly con- 
so strongly adhered to as the opinion that it don't pay. ^^cive to health. But as this communication is get- 
They wfil generally begm by saying " they would like ting too long, I will leave it for those better qualified 
to have a good garden, but they have no good pUu5e to treat this part of the subject, 
for it ;" their "soU is not suitable." Tell them that For these, as well as for other reasons that might he 
by underdraining, and adding what appears to be ff»ven, I have no doubt that it wiU pay as weU as any- 
wanting in the soil, it can be made good, and they thing else on the farm, for every working Ikrmer— 
will answer, they hav'nt time. Tell them to hire a *"*^ >t is for these in particular that I am now writhiff 
man a few days, to put their garden plot in good con- —to have a good garden. At another time I shafl 
dition, and the answer is, " it won't pay." And thus ^^e something to say about making the garden. 

it is, in whatever light the subject may be brought Western N. Y-« ^864. F, 

up, they are sure to say that In their opinion it don't m t^^ ', Z^ **" -, 7 -- 

pay, and this opinion is generallv stoutly adhered to. Top-Dresslng Meadows— Bush Harrowm. 

But is it true, it don't pay ? That the constant sue Early in April, as soon as the frost will admit, csttla 

cession of fruits and vegetables that may be had, be- j^«^:„^ „„j ^4i,^, u^^^ ^r «,.»„*<. ^^ ^ 

ginnhig with the first ^wn hi the spring, whei all ^^^fJT' T^ T . ^I^JT^SL 

of the last year's produce is not or need not be gone, ^^^^^^ ^ ^P'®**^ ^°« ^"^^ ^^^^'^ *■ poadWe. TWi 

all through the summer, fall, winter, and spring, until can be accomplished very rapidly with a team and 

the year comes round again, always having a sufficient bush, selecting a damp day immediately after a rain, 

amount and variety to have some of them, in some of por making a bush take a scantling 9 feet keg, 

their different forms, on the table every day ; that the about 8 mches wide, and 8 inches thick— a strip d 

convenience of having every thing handy, mstead of band iron should be put on one edge, so as to make it 

the women having to go to a distant part of the farm ^ gcraper. and bore ten holes with a 2 inch anger, and 

for green peas, early potatoes, or green com, or per- insert a suitable bush into each of these holes, and yon 

haps take a man or boy from his work to do it for have a bush tliat will spread manure on meadows and 

them ; or perhaps all hands get into the lumber wagon, bush in clover and grass seed sown on grain cnma. 

and away to the distant berry field-to then &il in get- Triangle, Broome Co., N. Y. OB. 

ting a few of these luxunes that it is so hard for peo- »#» 

pie to make up their minds to do without ; when, in- To Prevent Dogs ftt>m Killing Sheep, 

xtead of all this trouble, a constant supply of all these — 

aings, of much better quality, and greater variety Put bells on your sheep. Bell half your flook ol 

nmy be had, where it will only be a pleasure to gather difR»rent toned bells. Dogs prefer doing this deed id. 

«.hem when wanted. And finally, the saving in other cretly, and if they become so bold as to attack H^ll ftd 

ind more costly kinds of food that may be raized by sheep, the bells will make sufficient alarm, 

ii^nvf' ^o-^ntr ft J"i*T ip^ *r^^ variety of vefreta- NOAH XTINGBL 
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Meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society. 

The Annual Meeting of this Sodetj was held at To- 
ledo, Jan. 12th, 13lh and 14th, with a large attendance 
of fruit growers, representing nearly all sections of 
of Ohio, and a respectable delegation from Indiana and 
Michigan. The citizens of Toledo, and its vicinity, 
contributed much to the interest by their attendance 
at the meeting, as well as by their cordial hospitalities 
to those from abroad. The exhibition of fruits, especial- 
ly of apples, was very fine. There were also some win- 
ter pears, well kept grapes, and numerous specimens 
of wine. 

At the opening of the session an appropriate address 
of welcome was delivered by J. Au8Tii9 Scott of To- 
ledo, Vice-President of the Society, and in the evening 
the annual address was delivered by the President. Dr. 
J. A. Warder of Qncinnati. It was an able and in- 
teresting review of the history and progress of pomo- 
logy in this country, and was listened to with marked 
mttention by a laige audience. 

Oflieers Elected Ibr 1 864* 

PreHdent—Dr. J. A. WARDER, Cincinnati. 

Viee-PrtHderU—J. Avptih Scott, Toledo. 

TYeoiivrer and 8eer^arv—M. B. Bateham, Colnmbns. 

Members of the OommUtee ad Interim to the above QMeer*^. 
B. Marshaix, MaMillon; J. R. Miller, Sprinsfleld; G. W. 
CAMPaxLL., Delaware ; F. R. Bluott, Cleveland. 

Tarletles of Grapes. 

Catawba. — After a len^hy discusidon with reports 
from, nearly all parts of the country, the conclusion 
seemed to bo that although this varietv often fails to 
xipen well in most localities, it was still the most re- 
liable wine grape as yet known or fully tested in this 
country, though sc»ne were of the opinion that other 
Borts would in time supplant it in a majority of dis- 
tricts. 

Delaware. — Dr. Warder and Mr. Bateham spoke 
of the snoooss of Mr. Mottier and others at Cincinnati, 
in making excellent wine of this grape, but they ad- 
mitted there was need of further trial before it could^ 
be positively affirmed that wine could be made as good 
and profitably from the Delaware as from the Catawba, 
where the latter succeeds well. Here followed quite a 
lengthy discussion on the merits of this grape, its 
growth, culture, &c., in which nothing particularly 
new was elicited, excepting that Mr. Dewey of San- 
dnsky somewhat surprised the many admirers of the 
Delaware by stating he had discovered tliat it was the 
poar€d oj off arape$for keeping, " What, poorer^ than 
the Concord?" cried one. "Yes, ooorer than the 
Concord," sud Mr. D., and in proof of his assertion 
be said he had deposited a basket of 20 pounds or 
over, good ripe bunches in his cupboard, and in 24 
hoars not a nngle berry was to be found ! The smile 
that fiiUowed this explanation was quite audible. Mr. 
Boalt of Norwalk contended that the Delaware was 
the best of all grapes, and hence the best for " farmers 
liid the million." Mr. Nelson of Fort Wayne said he 
was a fkrmer, and he liked the Delaware grape ; but 
lie would venture to say it would never be exten^vely 
planted by &rmers. 

VtUXiu — Mr. Elliott and Mr. Steers said their im- 
ptcarinns of this grape were more favorable than for- 
merly. Mr. Dewey and Mr. Lum spoke of the varia- 
bleness of its character and uncertainty of ripening 
^pell, bat when ripened very eood. Dr. Warder and 
Mr. Bateham objected to its high musky flavor and 
^bSA skin ; but found it sometimes very good. 

Concord. — Oeneral admission that this is the ** grape 
tot the million " — for fiirmers, and others who are too 
mneh abewbed in business to bestow the care and cul- 
inre reqoired by finer varieties. Mr. Lyon of Michi- 
gpan, thoofffat it a very desirable variety for northern 
cBmete. lir. Adair of same State, regarded it as se- 
cond in value to the Delaware. Mr. Scott of Adrian, 
•poke highly oC it. 



Hartford Prolific also received commendation, 
especially from' those living in northern latitudes. 
Several gentlemen stated that its iault of letting the 
berries drop from the bunch as%oon as ripe, was al- 
most wholly cured by age and good culture. 

Clinton. — An effort was made to strike this from 
the list of approved varieties, but a number of speakers 
from the north were unwilling to give it up, and Dr. 
Warder said it made better wme than the Oporto, 

CUTAHOGA. — Dr. Taylor said it did not ripen as well 
the past fall as he had hoped, and the vines were not 
perfectly exempt from mildew while young ; still the 
fruit was so fine when ripe, and the vine so hardy, 
that he was not willing to give it up ; he thought it 
mi^ht yet improve. Mr. Barney said it ripened well 
witii him, but late. He thought it a better grape than 
the Lydia, but was two or tmree weeks later. 

Ltdia. — Mr. Elliott thought this might be found a 
eood grape for early market culture ; has thick skin, 
fitting it to bear carriage well, fine color, and good 
flavor. Mr. McElroy of Sandusky said it had done 
well with him the past season — rotted the year pre- 
vious. Mr. Barney and Mr. Lum of Sandusky, nad 
observed it for several years ; thought well of it, but 
did not think it a good bearer. Mr. Ward said he had 
a fair crop of it, but not half as much fruit as on the 
same wo(xl of Isabella. Did not think it sufficiently 
productive for a market variety. Mr. Campbell had 
found it early and good — ^not as early or as productive 
as the Delaware. 

Mottled. — ^Mr. Elliott said the more he skw of this 
grape the more highly he esteemed it ; thought it 
might prove a good wine grape. Mr. McElroy had 
seen it several years at Mr. Carpenter's ; did not think 
very highly of it. Mr. Barney has had it six years ; 
finds it improves ; counts it worthy of trial by ama- 
teurs. 

Creveleno. — ^Mr. Campbell had fruited it, and finds 
it a pretty good early grape ; better than Hartford 
Prolific and quite as earfy. 

LooAN. — ^Mr. Elliott spoke well of tliis grape ; had 
seen it several years ; as eariy as the Hartford Prolific, 
and better quality. Mr. Barney had known it very 
many years ; original vine on Scioto river, in a big 
wild cherry tree ; thought it the best early grape. 
Mr. Nelson had known it in Indiana, 25 or 30 years ; 
it was introduced there from the Scioto country ; he 
thought it of some value for earliness and hardiness, 
but not of very good quality. Mr. Campbell said it 
was very hardy and early, fair quality, but deficient 
in size of bunch and productiveness. 

Rebecca.— Dr. Warder, Mr. Fahnestock, Mr. Pow- 
ers, Mr. EUliott and others, spoke well of it. Mr. Camp- 
bell said it was not quite hardy, and mildews some- 
times. Mr. Adair said it wants a little protection in 
Micliigan, but fruit is fine and he likes it. 

Adirondac. — Mr. £^iott spoke of this new g^ape as 
promising to be the best early hardy grape known — 
the vine as hardy as the Delaware, and a vigorous 
grower ; fruit of fine size and quality ; very early and 
productive. 

RooERs' Hybrids. — Mr. Campell, by request, stated 
his view at connderable length in regard to these new 
grapes, describing the most valuab^ and promising 
ones ; but his remarks being in substance the same as 
already published in this and other joumids, it is 
not necessary to occupy space with them here further 
than to say that as the result of his experiments with 
a large number of these seedlings, he g^ves the prefer- 
ence to the following six. in the order here named : 
Nos. 3. 15, 19, 33, 4,9. No. 3, he considers best of all ; 
it ripens with the Delaware. 

Norton's Virginia was spoken of by Dr. Warder 
and others as becoming very popular as a wine grape 
in Missouri and the southwest, but doubts were ex- 
pressed whether it could be relied on to ripen its fruit 
generally in Ohio; though Mr. Elliott. said he had 
known it to ripen well at Cleveland. 
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P«uu:IieB— Best Vaiiellca n>r ntBrkcit. 

After tliH reflBion of (lie caULlogue of peadies and 
the adaptation of the jeTurol varieties to the diBpivnt 
eections of the Stnte, some difcusaion was hud in re- 
gard ta the beet 10 or 12 Varieties ripening in succes- 
sion, for market purposes ; and the Secrelary of the 
Bodet]' having liad eome coirespoDdence with peach 
growera in othttr parte of the country on tbiB eubject, 
he read extracls from sevetal letters, in substance aa 
follons : 

Mr. Isaac Pcllkn, a noted p«ich RTower and nur- 
aeiyman of New-,IcrBej, says ; " 1 place NaU'i Early 
aa the tieet and earliest peach, and I know of none 
better than TroUi'ii Early to follow it ; then Large 
Eirly Turk (of wliich I consider Ilainua' Ear!/, Honest 
John and Waller's Early, »ynonynis.) Alter these cinie 
the Crawford's E^rly and our Yellow Rareripe, ri- 
pening close toother. Oldmiion Free Is the best or- 
chard variety. ri|H'ning between Crawford's Early and 
Crawford's Late ; (Bercen's Telliiw is loo shy a hearer.) 
then follows Sniofk and Beer'i Smoek, which we tliinh 
is an impruvement, and last of all Htudh Cling. But 
there are sevoTal exci^lletit market varieties ripening 
with some of the foregoing, and desirable in many 
plae*« to make up a greater assortment, or to suit tlie 
taste of oil customers. I will therefore name some of 
these in their regular pnsition. as to time of ripening. 
along with those already mentioned. Tliose grouped 
together njay be regarded as ripening -■ — •' 



1. Ilnle'a Bnily, 
1. Trolb'a Eiil" 



>■ Favoriw, 



wSES^s U 



._. .orW, 



wfDr^'s Late, 
Tt' Smock, 



• Late WUI«. 



" I think BO highly of Hale's Eariy that I have bud- 
ded forty thousand of this variety the present season. 
The CovUtbie's fYimriie is not a good orchard variety 
with us. The Early ABiergt vllh us is a small yellow 
mach, ripening nearly with Troth's. The Yellow Red 
Bareripe is a large, yellow Heshed peach, red outside, 
ripening with Crawford's Early — this, 1 suspect, wiJl 

iirove identical with Barnard"! YetlmB of many eata- 
agiKB. TlieEarly Yorh(senate)andEarlyTi1lDlaiinare 
not worth cultivating In an otcliard. i^iimp tht Wvrtd 
has produced well with ine for the past two years, and 
beats carriage well." 

Mr. Bateham remarked that in many parta of the 
country the name HonfA JiAn was applied to the early 
yellow peach — the YeUate Albergc of Mr. Pullen — as in 
the following e-ittacts : 

Phim a ptaeh grmrtr at South FaM, lU.: " We have 
had no fruit grown here of Hait'i Early as yet, hut 
specimens sent here from Michigan greatly please us. 
I do not know that Vfllaa Airmpf has fruited here, 
but one orchardist has an early yellow peach that he 
brought here fr<nn a Lockport nursery, under the 
UBtne of Hoiitrl John, which is esteemed a very profit- 
able variety. I know of but one good market peach 
grown here ripening between Crawford's Early and 
Crawford's Late, that is Otdmaon Frn. The IwBt 
yellow Ui^hed peach for this purpose is supposed to be 
Jofqvet' Rareripe; Beryen't relinc or Orangt, has not 
fruited here to my knowledge." 

Prom Dr. \i. Coi,i.tK8, St. Joseph, Mich.: " Our neit 
peach, after JIalei Early, is Wheelers Early, a rather 
poor peach, but early, and sells well — then Troth's 
Early ; noit Cooledge's Favorite and flimi;*! /at;* (yel- 
low fleshed) a great bearer and fine market peach. 
Then lAirgc Early Yorl: and Graaford'l Haiiy, follow- 
ed by Btrgni't i eUva, a remarkably fine yellow peach, 
selling for the liighi'ut price, but not a very profitable 
poach to raise, as it is a shy bearer. Oldiiilion Free 
u a good peach of ike same season ; Warfft Late Frtt 
* little later muI a varlsty luowa ben m Kq/port 



WhUe stands at the head of ail our late whtta 1 
lieoches {freestone.) It does not ripen till near th 
of October, and will aland severe frosts." 

Lilt by Mr. JMer and Mr. Loomlt qf 
Hile'ii Enrlj. I OM Mlion, ym, 

Tmlh'B Enrly, do. Clloi, 

i-oledijK'it Favorite, Cni»fonl'e Late, 

LaiTj* EatI, York, Dmock. 

CrmwfordH Early, Uoorgc the 4th oT U. 

BarDBrd'B Early, | B«ltG CUog. 

£y T. T. Lyoit, FtgmaulA, Mkhigaii. 
Htk's Early, (not leiled.) I White Imperial, 
Trulira E.tly, BusaR-- "-"- 

Cui«lge'« Favorfto, OldMiL ... , 

Larpc Early York, Crawrord'a Lata, 

traHtord'i Early, | Ntw-Yark Cling. 

By F. li. Miott, Clrv^and, Ohio. 
Hale's Early, I Sturteriul (oT Ell 

Troib'a Early, Whllf ImpolaL 

Coolodge't Flvorite, Old Hlion Free, 

'■-" — Kaferlpe. (Albmge.) Pnnldeat, 



a Yellow, 



La^B Early York,' 
Cnwford'a Early, 

By P. 

Troth-. Karl I, 
Large Early York, 



I Tippecanoe Cllns. 
Bttl nf Warrm Co., Ohio, 
I Crawtord'a Late, 
Heath Free, 

vnm-iiini s luiriy, SfDOCk Free, 

Old Mllon Fnir-. | Healb Cliag. 

BuM S. Balehtun, Ceiianlni», Ohio 
Hale's Early. I Old MUoo Cling, 

Trolh's Early, Crawford'a Late, 

Yellow Albergc. aiomp the Worid, 

Lat^c Early York, Late Rararlpe, 

Cniwrord'a Early, emock. 

Old MiiDD Free, | Heath Cling. 

STEAMED INDIAN BREAD 

Mkssbs. Editorb^-As I have a very good mips tut 
making Indlaa bread, and never seeing any that could 
come up la it iu the Co. Gebt., thought I'd send mlot, 
as II might be aceepublc to eome of yonr lady rnden. 

One pint of buttermilk — one do. of Indian meal^-OBl 
do. of (coarse flour — one cup of molasses — one leaspooB- 
rul saieratHB. Add allttle gingertf you wish. MliweD 
together these 1agnjdlcDta~-put Into a two-qoart baihi 
— then set It in a steamer and steam three honn. Bee 
that the water does not atop boiling, and avoid liftfai| 
tlie i-over to "peep In." When throogb steaming, set 
Et In tbe oven tor ten or fifteen mlnntes, so aa to form l 
sort of a cruat. Try this, and I know you'll pronoaDM 
It good. Eliza. Rmki'lBt, X. T., JW. 8*, IStlt 



GOOD VINEGAR. 



Ab 1 have icen from time to time inqnlricsformaklnit 
good vinegar, I will give yon the way I made a half bu^ 
rel aomo two years ago, which we have been using out 
of ever since, sad la now belter than ever, end pro- 
nounced by all who have lasted it the beat for strength 
and flavor thoy ever taited^ — in fact we never dar« DM It 
nill strength. In the spring I had left several gallons of 
a liarrvl of cider that got too sharp for drinking, lo 
which was added nearly as mnch soft water, a lot of n- 
taut molasses, the remains of a keg of beer Icll (rointht 

KvriouB harvest, probably another gallon — two band- 
Ua dried apples, a piece of brown paper dipped in mO- 
laseea, lo form the mother— then added a coke of drj 
veasl, and let It go to work, with a piece of mDaqtitu>- 
bur over (he bung. Then when fruit -canning time caniBj 
we had several kinds (raspherrles and stiawbeirlesj 
whk-li. from imperfect scaling, fermented; these weni 
Inio my keg— then all the apple and peach-paring* were 
saved, put down In a stone Jor and covered with soft 
water, and allowed to thoroughly Cemienl, these strain- 
ed ond llie llqnor added lo nivkeg, with a little molassn 
from tlnie to time, and by the end of summer we had 
eieellenl vinegar; and wo have been using, aa I said, 
nearly two years from that same keg, saving apple-par^ 
logs and fermented ean frulls to keep up the supplv, or 
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SCAB IN S HEEP. 

£. M. L propo0eB Berenl qnestians reladve to the 
mb. Having had a good deal of experience with it, 
lore particularly in England, will endeavor to answer 
yme of his questions : 

1. Not having tried tobacco akme, cannot answer 
oritively.bat should say it wonld not prove elTectaaL 

2. If the sheep are veiy bad and robbing off the 
*€xA, would shear at once, taking care to keep them 
^11 housed for a wedL or two. 

8. Have not tried the adation, and should not place 
luch faith in it. 

4. Should not risk sheep in same pen for 8 or 10 
ionths — (have heard it sidd in England that sheep 
re liable to take it 18 months after befaig put in same 
eld scabbed sheep have run in)— without either paint- 
3g the poets, rails, &c, with gas tar, or washing 
rith solution of chloride of lime. 

5. No, not within a reasonable period of being dipped. 

6. Sheep should be kept on good generous food, for 
hej rapidly shrink under such continued annoyance. 

7. No, if it has once taken the disease ; but they 
rill not so readily take it as the long wo<^s— particu- 
ariy the strong and healthy ones. 

8. Tis rather tedious — a man accustomed to it would 
Iress about 50 a day. It is an effectual remedy, but 
hould be cautiously used. Sheep should be kept on 
ame food some time before and after using it. Care 
anst be taken they don't get wet Ewes, for some 
ime before or after lambing, should not be dressed, 
lams should never be dressed. Tis dangerous to 
LresB sheep feeding on rape. 

9-10. It i»— or in any other country unless it be the 
iheeppox. 

I will now tell E. M. I. what I use and have found 
mccessful : Two lbs. tobacco— boil in 12 gallons water 
— t lb. hellebore root (white)— 6 ounces sulphur vivi- 
im — 1 lb. whale oil soap, and 4 ounces arsenic— put 
n a bag and boil well together. When cool, dress 
;he parts affected and along the back, with a bottle 
ind quilL R. Gibson. 

DENT COR N IN MICHIGAN. 

LvTHKR Tucker & Son — I have noticed in your 
[Country Qkntlkman lately, repeated inquiries for 
Dent ccwn, of variety best adapted to northern lati- 
budes. I raise it in perfection here, and have no doubt 
tmt H may be introduced on sandy and gravelly lands 
[n New-York and New-England, but do not believe it 
wfU there ever generally supercede Dutton, King 
Philip, Tillotson, Yellow ESght-rowed. Still here it 
irill in this region out-yield all other varieties, and 
there on right hmds. For three or four years past my 
Dorn has yielded— 1860, on 17 acres, over 75 bushels 
per acre shelled com, phmted 4 feet by ^—1861, on 20 
tarn, over 90 bushels per acre, planted 5 feet by 6 — 
1882, on same land, planted 6 feet each way, 75 bush- 
d»— 1888, on 10 acres, injured by hailstorm and very 
little by the early ftoet. eiHrnated 75 bushels per acre. 

Three stalks, and no more, should be allowed to the 
liin, and should be planted on rich land here, 4 by 6 
or 6 by 5 feet. 

I have written this for the information of inquirers, 
hot will add tliat the eariy finoeto and severe cold of 
Jab. 1st has destroyed the vitality of last crop, and 
parties must be careful to get seed that is perfect. 

CMievUle, Ktob., Feb., 1864. PKRRIN M. SMITH. 



BEST TIME FOB QRAFTING. 

Eariy grafting, if property done, is much more ef- 
fective than late operations. Gr%fts set late may take 
with great certainty, but they never make much 
growth during the first season. Time seems to be re- 
quired, after the graft is set, for the broken and bruised 
cells on the walls of the wound to heal and unite so as 
to allow free passage for the circulation of sap. Some 
pear grafts which I set in February of last season 
made a growth quite equal to the natural shoots on 
the other parts o( the tree, and there was no trouble 
with sprouts or suckers, which in late grafting issue 
numerously and succesnvely, owing, no doubt, to the 
difficulty above adverted to. For cherry, plum and the 
grapevine, early grafting is a sine qua non. 

There is a risk in grafting early, arising from the 
long exposure of the sdon to the effects of drying wind 
in March and April, which so parch and contract it as 
to close it against the flow of sap. This can be pie> 
vented by using short scions, and by coating the entire 
scicm, or at least the lower buds, with a film of wax or 
varnish. Grape grafts or others near the ground can 
be covered with a little hay, straw or paper, to retain 
moderate moisture, and prevent ill etRxi from the con- 
tracting efiects of frost and expansion by warmth which 
might either cause cracks in the coating of wax or dis- 
place the scions. Particular care most be taken that 
every part of the woond^ven the slightest mark — is 
covered by wax to prevent evaporation. Whip graft- 
ing is the easiest and neatest method. For eariy work, 
a temperature of 46 deg., with little or no wind, allows 
the operation to be performed with ease. Nothing but 
a small knife, and a roll of waxed strips wound on 
a bit (^ wood a little larger than a lead pencil, is re- 
quired, and this roll can be carried in a pocket for 
warmth or suspended from a button. Only a single 
spiral wrapping should be given, and it will then un- 
wrap itself without attention as growth progresses, and 
without checking or choking it. 

Tyrone, P*. W. G. WARmO. 

WHAT KILLED MY QUEEN BEE? 

Last season I had a queeoless stock of bees which I 
supplied several times with a queen, which they killed. 
I tried again by putting a queen in a paper box with a 
hole large enough for air, but not large enough for a bee 
to pass out or in. I placed the box containing the queen 
among the bees; about an hour after I fouud the queen 
dead in the box. 

As I handled the bee as a queen should be handled, it 
was very unexpected to me to find her dead ; but as I 
have no experience in introducing queen bees into a 
queenless stock, I presume the fault was in my manage- 
ment, but how I cannot tell, or what could kill a bee in. 
such a box I cannot telL Will some one tell who can ? 

Columbia X Roads, Feb. M. P. PECKHAM. 

p. 8.-_i did not succeed in supplying the stock with a 
queen, until I put another small swarm containing a 

queen, with them. 

• •• 

Esglish BeaBS.— I am surprised to find the English 
bean, Vieia faba, but little cultivated either in Canada 
or the United States. The large beau or Windsor, does 
not do well, but the medium or Magazans do well, but 
must be sown early. They will bear a slight fh>6t. If 
not planted early the heat prevents the beans setting, 
which is also the case in England. The kind I now 
grow always did well except once, when ii^ured by a 
late frost when in bloom. A. F. Vdawarty C. IF. 
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TaUow-Bh&fted FUOket^CMipCM aaralut. Swadmom. 

"Golden winged Woodpecker," "Flicker," "High- 
hole," "Hillock," "Tncker," and "Pint," MO Bome of 
tlie proTincUl nimce which tliis well known bird re- 
ceives in difiGrcDt ports of the United St&tes. The 
first two KTs the onea t^ which it Is m<»t ooromonlj 
known in Penoa^lvttnis, and theae two tre the only 
ones which hare come under the author's obaetratlon 
— the remaining four being given upon the authority 
of WiLSOK. As far as 1 can aseert^n, the following 
are the reasons (if such the; may be oiled) far their 
receiving those names : It reedv«a the name " Oolden- 
wlnged Woodpecker " &om the briglit yellow or golden 
color of the underneath parts of the wings and tail ; 
" Flicker " from Its peculiar flight— which is not in a 
direct line, as is the case of most birds, but undulating, 
or gradually rising and &lling. It is called " High- 
bole," from the elevated poeiUon at which it some- 
timea bailds Its nests. Wilaon asmgna tit« other 
names to a " bnded resemblance of Its notes to the 
Bound of the words ; for one of Ita most common cries 
conuBis of two notes or syllables, ftequently repeated, 
which by the help of the hearer's imagination may 
eudly be made to resemble any or all of them." With 
the reader's permiaiuan, we will style him the " Yel- 
low-Shafted Flicker," at should we be of a scientific 
turn of mind, ColapUt auratut, Swainson— the latter 
b^g the name adopted hj several eminent omitholo- 
pata. 

The Teltow-Shafted Flicker ia well known to far- 
mers and young spnrtsmeQ, and both lake every chance 
to kill him ; the former for the price he will bring in 
market when In good condition, and the tatter btrcauee 
he is easily shot and presents an attractive mark for 
their gun. Numbers of them resort tottie Sour Gum- 
berry tre«s. after they have raised their young, In com- 
pany with the Robin, where they are deetroyed by 
the downs. They are also particularly fond of the 
berries of tho Wild Cherry. 

Early in April they arrive in Pennsylvania, and 
begin to pr(ri«m their nest. Tliie t^ikes them some 
time, and the eggs are rmrely all laid before the lat of 
May. A great deal, however, depends on the weather. 
and Bome seasons it is earlier than this, others much 
later. The neat ia oonatructed In the hollow trunk of 
a tree, somelimef at the height of forty or flfty feet, 
while at others it Is barely six or seven feet ftoia the 
ground- They are not very particular In regard 
the site of the neet, but wherever a good limb occurs, 
if it be in a sidtable place, there tltuf will buUd. 




Or«at Carolina Wren- 

Tlie Great Carolina Wren i 
with the House Wren(7Ky(a<tf(c«<MdMi,yiKiLU>^« 

ia entirely different. This will readily be seeB Ij 

sparing the illustration ot the Great Cairdina Wm 

the hewl of this article, ^th that of the How 

Vftva which appeared in the first nnmber of the Qx 

Gknt- for this jear- 

The lurd whose natural histcry w« now propose tt 
dlteui is a great mimic- He often Imitatea the wM 
of the Bed Bird or Cardinal Gieebeak (OmKnaSitk. 
ginianvi, Bon at.) The way in whtdi an;f penca aay 
tell whether it is the Great Cardlna Wien or the B(4 
this : The Red Bird utters his notes in rapU 
iiout any pereeptiUe pause, while tbt 
Qreat Carolina Wren utters them 1b twos and thieta 

The bird under consideration is exceedingly acth^ 
and its motions bear a very great reasmhlanoe to thoM 
moose. It has the habit of bopping op 
the tddes at trees very much In the manner of a Nnt- 
hatch, and when it arrives at the smnndt percUng 
upon some small twig and pouring fbrUi its melody— 
which if it does not equal that of tbe CaBUj In pdnl 
of fineness certainly excels It In quantity. 

This song has been thought to lesemble the wndi 
••3aieet William, Bietet WiiUam." quickly uttered. It 
has also another note which la Bomewhat like " cUr- 
rup— often dwelling upon the first sjllaUe ao long and 
load that it might 1m mistaken for the Red Hid'l 

Audubon menUons wtcibI interesting drcnmataaM 
In r<;gard to this Inrd. He says that he often betid 
those Wrens dnging from the deck of an old boat 
Autened to the diore. at a short distance trom tbe dtf 
of New Orleans. When ite song waa finished tbej 
would amuse themselves by creeping and hopping froB 
one crevice to another — suddenly appearing and dlt' 
appearing throngh the difibrent holes in the bokt b 
the most unexpected manner posslltle. He also addl 
that they were frequently sBen hopjdng on drUUnf 
boards, ftc, and picking up many Insects to he loaf 
In such places. 

The Great Carolina Wren is rather a rue Urd ti 
Pennsylvania, and although some few donbtlea da 
breed there, it Is rather the exeeptkn than otberwW 
i. P, NOBUI. 
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I>e Bora's Great Ponllir Esl&bliahmenl. 

Onr rcaden have seen UMiounta of the maminoth potiltry 
esUbtiihroeiit Tor the prodDclloD of Eggt nod tbe fatten- 
lug of Fowli, uld to b« orrlcd on nciir TSiria bj ■ M. 
kn BoMA. Newapaper pangnii>hi) wltbonl end have de- 
fc^Ied big woadulfui bdccom, and Ihe thing bu gane in 
Sv tbal no one ia able to write an article abuut Puullrj 
ftt all, without re-htahlng aome of these atories noew. 
Snt atrauge to ca;, we have never had them well authen- 
tioted In any way. A Aitind of ourn wbo was at Purii 
two vrlnterg ago, Infomu na that be made everj effort 
to And Ibla eatablishmeDt, bnl conld meet wllb no one 
tn Paris wbo even knew of Ita cxlitencc! Another 
tfHend wbo ia to return to Franct the preacnt month, 
klodlj promlaea to Intesllgale (ha anbjcct fur ua, luid 
the readen of tbe Couktri Gkntlenait will eventually 
tiBve an opportunity of knowing how mnch we are to 
twllcve of wbat baa been In print. 

Meantime we And that ■ wrltr^r In tbe Mnrk Lane Ex- 
3>r«m of Feb. l»t, again enlargfa on de Sora'a marvcllODB 
Achievements. We do nut know whether it ia tlie old 
•tor; io a new form or not, as wben It apcahs of "the 
]M*t aeaaon," "the last twelve months," £c.,nodatci 
«r« given. It tella ua, vei]i much In the old stjle, of hii 
cotUnK np Intuablekcn feed no less than m dcsd horses 
kday, the jiar round, from thestreets of Parla — of 
tertnjj 100,000 bens, of oceopylng twenty acrta with the 
•beds, olllces, &c., of sending 1,000 doitn capons to 
Butricet !u the three antamn months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, of selling 40,000 doxen egga a week 
during winter, and ao on;— but we will not ( 
Into detail here, at present, as we hope to have 
ter ere lonj; fully probed, so tbat we may know whether 
kU this Is really correct, or unl; a figment of 
frenchman's lively Inia^nation. 

Bcotoh Turnip CTaps. — Tbirlecn crops each of 
Bwedtab and Yellow Turoipa are reported us having been 
careftiUy inspected by acompetent peraon choaen by the 
■•DonaideTuraipClub,"forcon)petition. The weight 
of roots after being "topped and tailed," was hear' 
Id one yoUow turnip field, vie, 33 tous 3 cwl. 3 qi 
tera and 13 lbs. per impet;il acre. Tbe bearieot croj 
Bwedes was at tbe rate of 30 ^oua 3 cwt. 3 qre. and S ' 

Flenro-Pnenmonla in Ci;tlle.— Tbe Immense 
losses resulting from thia disease In Great Britain are 
constantly attracting more attention. Jt is felt tbat 
■DCBinrea must be taken to stop or limit lis ravages if 
poBslble ; and Sir Oeoi^ Grey baa slated, from bla acat 
In tbe Hoaae of Commons, tliat two bills are to be in- 
troduced into Parliament by the Undci^Secretary for Ibe 
Borne Department, having reference to Ihc prevention 
of diaease, to the sale of diseased meat, and the impor- 
btioD of diseased cattle. The Scotlsh Fanner slates 
lh«t Id Scotland, pleDro-pnenmonla is becoming alarm- 
taglj' prevalent. " At the mte of about a score of cat- 
tle, alfect^d with tbe lung dlaeosp. have been killed every 
Wnricin the Edinburgh slaughler-bouseB, and many more 
bKTe had their throats cut In the private alauchlcr-bon- 
mtm beyond Ibe city boundarlea. Both in Perth and 
Xhiiidca the discuae has been raging, sod Glasgow has 
fbraied no exception, * • Not only has the number 
of outbreaks which have came to our knowledge exeeed- 
Bd Ihe nninbcr of lost year, but their severity bas been 
mnirkable. On one Ihrm eleven animals have died 
wltbiu three weeks. On a second dairy fann the half of 
K large (lock tias been already swept off. We are not 
Id [KMaeuion of the exact number, but about a doien 
an dead, end aevenl others slek. On a third farm Hve 
Mnlaialii dji'd tfltlUu » wed(, ssd the remnant sloeii wu 



dlapoaed of a forlDlgbl back in tbe Edlnbnrgb market. 
Where this remnant stock iagouetodiaaemluatediteaae 
we arc led to conjectnre. On fbur other farms we have 
been engaged 111 coriTing out preventive measures, and 
in every instance tbe disease has been cheeked In its 
course." This Is from (he Veterinary editor of tbat 
piilitr, and the writer believes that traffic in diseased 
animals rouBl be prevented In order to ebeck the course 
of the plague, and this as we undeisland ie to be one 
main object of tbe proposed leglalation on (he sabjecL 

Characteristic* of Scotch Stock.— A writer in 
the North British Agriculturist mcntious it as a note- 
worihy feature in "all Scotch domesticated animals of 
(be present day, compriaiBg Clydeadale horsea, 8hort- 
Homs, Kyloe, Galloway, and Ayrshire cattle, and Black- 
faced and Cheviot sheep — particularly wtieii tbe speci- 
mens are drst-claas," that they "are thick in substance, 
mellow in tonch, and stand on short legs." 

The Claims of Ihe Here fords ■— Mr. Duckham, 
editor of the Hereford Herd Boot, whb one of the Ciren- 
cester lectnrers^taking as his subject the HUlory, Pro- 
greas, and Companitlve Merits of tbe Hereford Breed of 
Cattle. In conclusion, he sums up as follows: 

"Jconilderl have shown anfficient in eonHnnntion 
oftbeopinionsi advanced at tbe commencement of thts 
paper, viz., tbat Ibe Herefords, although an acknowl- 
edged aborit:inal race of entile Indlccnuns to the soil of 
the county from whence they take their name, readil; 
become acclimacixed, and retain their general character, 
nxt only tbrongboul the United Kingdom, but wherev- 
er they have been (Kirly tried in dlBlont parts of th« 
world ; also, tljot they continue ftUy to retain their re- 
putation, which baa for ages past been accorded to 
tbem, for aptitude lo ftitten; that the ^niUlty of their 



PRODUCTS FROM TWO COWa 

Our friend B. J. Holla of Cictto, has two oowb— one 
ktive. and tbe olhcr part Dnrham — which, with or- 
dinary fare, have pnidnced the past imBon wrtTi Aun- 
ifrrd niiff fijlg pounds of batter, besides furnishing 
milk and cream for a family avorafrins four personc 
Thtt buttdr was weighed when ready to pack, and 
strict account kept of eacli weighing— «o thia is no 
guesswork. Such batter as liis wife makeH, would 
bring twenty-live cents per pound quick at the door, 
and Ihen the account stands thus : 

'TSOIbt. boUeral SSeenls tmJU 

Milk and cruun mad hi Ikmlly, 11.00 

Milk fed to pip., worlh lu.OO 

Two ealves at -» ctmU, IM 

Or tlOS per cow. Who has done belter ? 
Unondaga Co., N. T. OBSERVATION. 

A Good Prize.— It Is said that Sir. E. R. Spautdln^, 
President of Ihc Mlddlesei North A).-ricultnral Society, 
Most., bus given ttO to be diKtribnted io three sums as 
prizes to youuK fiirmers, not over thirty years of age, 
who (hall in ISfrl and 1866, keep an exact account nf all 
theprDductloiiBOf their rcapecUve larma in each of said 

and also a Irue account of the cost of producing 

on a compariBoa of which accounts a committee 

alioll award tbe premium of (30 ti 
produced the maul, at tbe least e 
premiums of (13 and M consecnll 
order, on the same principle — the pi 
di;d In the tei\ of IBS. 



and other 
he next Id 
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A New Manafaotvre— ^^ondensed Apple Jnice* 

--Some weeks Bince we received ftt>m Gail Borden, of 
WaMMiic, Duchess Co., samples of his Condensed Milk 
and Cotfue, similar to those heretofore noticed by us, as 
made by him, together with a number of cans of a new 
product of his ingenuity and skill — Omdetued AppU 
Juice. Wc have tried it, as directed in the accompany*^ 
lug recipes, and find it a very welcome and excellent 
addition to the housewife's resources. The American 
Agriculturist supplies us with the following details as 
to its manufacture ; 

The apple juice, or sweet elder, before it lias under- 
gone any fermentation, is boiled down in vaetto^ being 
reduced to one-seventh of its oriv^inal bulk, without los- 
ing its flavor, or any good quality. It has no taste of 
boiled cider, but is a beautiful amber-colored jelly, pleas- 
ant to eat in its simple state, particularly as a tart sauce, 
with poultry, game, or other meats. It makes excellent 
pies and tarts, and may, in fact, be applied to all those 
uses for which dried apples or boiled cider arc employ- 
ed, and is much superior. Besides this, by the addition 
of six times its bulk of water, (the quantity originally 
withdrawn,) wc may have sweet cider again, which will 
undergo fermentation, as it would have done at first, 
but more slowl^', and like other cider ^o through all the 
changes, until it ultimately becomes hard cider. This 
apple jelly is not affected by exposure to the air, wheth- 
er dry or moist, and neither sours, nor molds, nor dries, 
nor absorbs water. Such an article of course bears 
transportation in barrels or other vessels to any part of 
the world. Tills condensed apple juice sells at 30 cents 
per pound this year. The cider making and condensing 
commence as soon as apples ripen, and continue into 
the winter. Mr. Borden's establishment worked up more 
than 18,000 bushels of apples last autumn. Sweet ap- 
ples yield a delicious A*uit^ syrup, better for some pur- 
poses than the sour apple jelly. 

Belts of Trees for Shelter.— Last spring large 
numbers of Imported evergreens, more particularly of 
the Norway Spruce, which were encumbering the 
grounds of some nurserymen in larger quantities than 
they could dispose of, were cut down and burned as 
brush. There may be yet many more of the same sori, 
and we venture a suggestion to these nurserymen, as 
well as to the land owners in their neighborhoods, which 
may be of value to both. 

The importance of sheltering land from prevailing 
winds is becoming well understood. Winter wheat and 
grass land arc found to survive the winter better, and 
to come out in finer condition in spring, when protected 
from the sharp, cutting blasts which sweep without con- 
trol over the surface of the land. Fruit-trees of various 
sorts, and especially the pear, are ii^ured on the one 
hand, b}' cold wintry winds, and greatly benefitted on 
the other by proper shelter. Now we propose to own- 
ers of such over-stocked nurseries, and to the farmers 
of the neighborhood, to enter into an arrangement by 
which the one can dispose of their trees at a moderate 
price, instead of throwing them away, and the other ob- 
tain supplies of these trees at prices that will satisfy 
them. Su]>po8e, for example, that a farmer can purchase 
a thousand trees for a hundred dollars. If set four feet 
apart, and properly cultivated for a while, they will form 
a dense screen against the winds in five years. If set 
eight feet apart, they will form an equally dense and tall- 
er screen in eight or nine years. The trees for these 
Acreens will cost in the first instance, forty cents a rod, 
and the thousand will plant 250 rods ; in the hitter the 
screen will be twenty cents per rod, and extend 500 rods. 



Can any farmer do better than to secure the oppocWi 
ty for making such screens ? 

» '■■ 
How to vse Bones.— A subscriber In Kew^cmy^ 
Mr. John R. Pbttit, of Sussex Co., cominiiiiletteslslli 
CouNTRT Gemtucm AM his method of dissolving bonsiiil 
converting them into poultty, eggs and sapeipbosphrifc 
He says : ** If agreeable, I will give yon my methol if 
dissolving bones and converting them into poultiyj^gi 
and superphosphate of lime, viz. : I procure a hifi 
stone, having a foot or two of flat or nearij level soiftei 
— if it has an indentation on its surface of two or tlici 
inches deep, so much the better-^for holding the 
in place while being broken. I place tills stone in i 
open space, where the poultry most do congregate, ill 
with a suitable hammer break the bones in pieces ifeoit 
the size of a hickory nut or less. Some of tlie pkM 
will fly off some distance, but the fowls will surely 111 
every piece. After having had a taste of them, It k 
wonderflQ to see the quantity they will eat." 

m 

Mining, Geology, &c«— Prof. J. P. Kimball, Ut 
of the N. T. State Agricultural CoUege at Ovid, aad 
more recently Chief of Staff to Gen. Patrick, inthetny 
of the Potomac, honorably withdrew fh>m the serrtei 
some time ago for the purpose of entering upon the pll^ 
tice of his profession in the city of New-Tork. He Ini 
established an office at No. 19 Wall-Stf%et, as a Geolo- 
gist and Mining Engineer, and those who may have oc- 
casion for counsel in this and cognate branches of MleB- 
tific investigation, will find him fhlly qnnlifled, both 
from a thorough education in the best foreign institi- 
tious, and from extended experience in government ind 
other surveys in this country. In Mining, attention girea 
to the mode of occurrence of minerals and their mlnendo- 
gical, metallurgical and technical relations; to ths 
tracing, surveying and plating of lodes and mineral de- 
posits ; to boring, the sinking of shafts, and the laying 
out of mines; to mining machinery and construction; 
to the preparation of ores, etc. In Geology, attention 
given to surveys of lands with the view of determining 
their geological character or economic resources, to the 
examination of mineral lands as to their availability for 
mining purposes ; to geognostical maps, especially In 
connection with topographical or linear surveys; to 
quarr}'ing ; to the examination of rocks for masoniy, of 
limestones for cements and mortars, of days for brick, 
tile and pottery, etc. 

Horse Collars— Scotch and English versus the 
Dntch* — ^A friend, now beyond threescore and ten, who 
has all his life been a careful observer of the manige- 
ment of horses, has entered a most urgent and forcible 
protest at this ofilce, against the Scotch home or £ngUtk 
collar for purposes of drafL He thinks that they are to- 
tally wrong in principle and application, and would go 
back to the old Dutch collar, consisting simply of i 
broad breast-strap, three or four inches in width — ^whlch, 
he says, fifty years ago was the only kind of collar in 
use by teamsters and farmers throughout this region. 
The stage-coach lines alone used hames, and then there 
was one common expression among good Judges of 
horses, ** never buy a horse which has been used as a 
stage horse six months." He argues that with the o^ 
dinary collar the point of draft is raised up fW>m where it 
properly belongs to such a height, that the horse works 
to as great disadvantage as when a man attempts to 
lift a weight at arm*s length instead of directly fh>ia 
the ground, and that consequently not only are the 
anlmal^s neck and shoulders often made raw by the 
working of the collar as the muscles alternately affect 
its position on one side and the other, but also that per- 
manent lameness is caused, and many a horse entirel| 
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-dlublpd la ■ few montba or irltbrn a jear or two, who 
JDlf^lit otbcrwiac have proved m fnltbful and cijnble >er 
T>nt (it a long porii>il of tiniB. He BaBcrU Ibal " a 
liorao Deed la tbe Dutch collar, will draw more, will walk 
Auter, trot bater, rnn faalcr, and live double the nam- 
ber or jean, and bar<: the nae of hta timba." In flav 
Ibe bame-coUar la an abanlntelj " mnrduroua iDTcntioii, 
for which NatBre may have made the mule — if Natare 
lud any hand in making the inole at all — bnt certalal; 
mot Ibe hone." 

We preaent theae argumcnta for the coaalderntion of 
vor rcadcra, and shall tx; glad to have the anbject ivcelvc 



Ckancei for Boyi and Girls. — A Wlacoaaln cor- 
leapoDdeot, wbo will accept onr thanks for a Hat of u«w 
■nbacrlbcra, adda tbc followlog poelcrlpt to his Idler: 
" I wish aomo latelligi-nt writer would *el forth the Im- 
portance of the many boji and girls, from 14 to 18, that 
•!« Idle In yoar dtiea, and a tax in man; caeca upon yon r 
cbarlty. coming west, where tbcy would llnd iteiuiy eni' 
ploymcnt — boy* at fVom tS to (13 per month, and glrla 
St from tS to H, with good bomee and theenjoymental 
the same privileges as the fumillea em[iloy<ng them. 
Boys of that age can plow, and girls will learn to keep 
Iionae and make good honaewlvca. One boy of V2 and 
snotber of IT, have plowed sixty acres on my rarm this 

taken enre oflhe sheep, colta and pigs. Tbcy are now 
Kt school, and look strong and beallhy." 



AgricnlloTal Slaliatlca in Ihia SMIe.— Owing 
to an nnfortDoate delay In tbe printing of tbe Tnnaac- 
tlona of the 6ta(« Agricaltunil Soeiety, tbose persona 
entitled to copies for having engaged last year In the 
voUeetion of Agrlcultnrol Statlstlci 






Wo a 



, tliat a 



edition sufficiently large has now been provided, 

bope that no one will he deterred from collecting Statis- 
tic* this Bcason on account of the siownesa wllb which 
the aenice* of ol hen have thus tar been acknowledged. 



A New Ferlillmr.— Mr. M. R. Collaghan, of New 
York, writes to tbe Co. Oemt. that he hoa by cbaucc 
discovered a new fcrtiiiicr, the results from which are 
«ncb aa to " leave no donbt on his mind tliat the simple 
compound composing It Is one of the ninst fertile and 
luxuriant manorea that can be applied to gnua land or 
to crop*." "Thiaalmplc mannre," be says, "conid be 
made on the Allemny or Caukill Mountains, or any 
part of the country, at an expense of under (15 per ton." 
Ha gives no Intimation ns to the conslltuents of this 
fcrtUlaer; but we an: lacUued to believe that tbe fact 
"Wbicb he states, of the great Increase of grass, Ac., was 
«wing more to the effect of Irrigation than to any fertlli- 
alng elenicuta In the material used. 



Com Fodder.— 8. Ryder, of Ohio, Rrilea In the Rn- 
TbI New Yorker, strongly recommending sowiug com 
aa fodder, and pointing out Ihv same eouisc of culture 
that we have recommended for many years past, via. : 
riuTOWlng ool, strewing the seed in the fnmiw, and 
covering with a barrow -, bnt he sows only a bushel and 
a half of seed per acre, wblcb U only about one-half the 
-qnantit; wc have generally recommended for such drills. 
It U true that wbeu thinly seeded the com will be taUer, 
and would bo pronounced by a supcrllcia] obicrvcr as a 
lieavtercrop than IVam thick seeding. But on weighing,, 
the latter will not only be found the btavieal. but will 
lie Oner and softer, and more readily raten by cattle. 
~We have weighed a crop sown at the rate of a bushel 
and a half per acre, or at the rate of twenty grains per 
fbM Id the fnrrow, and comj)ared it, bj weighing, with 



another crop, with three bnabelsof seed per acre, or fo 
ty grains to the foot. The taller was found to yield 
crop one-tbird more in weight. This rule, howeve 
will not apply to Sorghum for fodder, as it will not bci 
growing to thick, tbe larger slalka outgrowing and ei 



The Goodricb Test {man I si .—To rhc friends of 

agriculture, wbo contributed to the Goodricb TestimO' 
nial, at the late annual meeting of the New York Slate 
Agricultural Society, and sabsequenlly : I am deeply 
nCfeetcd by this teatlmonial of friendly regard to mc, a* 
(be exponent ofa particular branch of agricnltnre. Such 
spontaneous kindness claims my warmest gratitude, and 
all the more, aa coming from the Bgricu]t1irl9t.i of my 
owu nalive State, ailhough twenty otlier Htates hare 
shared birgely in these benefits, and five or six of them, 
lo an extent equal to that of the Stale of New York. 
To the Individnal contributors to this testimonial, I 
hereby presenl my heariy thanks. I do to. thronghthis 
public channel, because tbe state of my health would 
In capacitate me from addressing each dunor. Individual' 
ly, even were I acquainted with his full addreas, whlct 
I am not. ChaL'noei £. Goaoaica. 

t'u™, N. v., Feb. ST, 18*1. 



Bone Dait aa Rlannre, — A. P. CtiMiKO, Esq.. of 
[be New York Observer, writes that in hta eipertence 
la Weslchesler county, he baa "fonnd ground bones the 
very best and cheapest fertilizer to be obtained outside 
of tbe homesleiid Ikm-yard. Coat of transportation 
makes cltj mannre expensive, and especially IT not near 
sloop dock. When within one or two mllea of good 
dock landing, city stable manure will cost six to ten 
dollars tbe cord when It reaches the farm. Bone dust 
by the qnautlly costs as to qnnlity from 50 to TO cents 
tbe buflhcL Twenly to twenty-five bushels of bone is a 
good dressing lo tbe acre, and la worih fmia Ivro lo 
three times the same coat as stable munure brought fh>ra 
tbe city. Bonn dust stionhl be applied to aud left aa 
near tbe snrface as maybe, and be suitably covered. 
We nsiully sow broadcast adcrlbu first harrowing. The 
second courae of the liarrow will covernear the surface-'' 

Several yean ago Mr. C. sowed lye In autumn on a 
Bve-acre Held very much run down, alter a potato crop 
that appcan to have been exceedingly " amall and few 
In the hill" — applying 25 bushels of bone dust to IbD 
acre. "Such was the Immediate effect of the applica- 
tion, that when the rye was grown, a man of ordluary 
stature would be concealed by the crop in walking 
through tbe Held. Grass seed was sown with Uie rye. 
A good crop of hay was taken tbe first year 11 was mow- 
ed. But the second year, when tnrf waa well estab- 
lished, sixteen tons of hay were taken from (he five 
acres. Alter mowing It four yearn, it waa plowed and 
planted to com, giving a heavy crop without manure." 



Caring HoTse<i from Pulling on Ibeir Hallers. 

— .1 correspondent of Ihe Genesee Farmer thinks that 
bcirw^E can draw with more force on the head than any- 
where clae; and, hence. If halters are made sIronB 
enough, the bead will be apt to be injured, and poll-evlt 
Induced. He therefore recommends a strong straphsl- 
tcriiassed atiout the neck, for ant mala which have ac- 
quired Ihia habit, and which will cure them in a abort 
time, aa they accomplish nothing. 

Uberaiitr.— An Academical institution has lately 
been founded at Adama, JetTerson Co., to endow wiiicta 
the clIlEena of that thriving town have subscribed Ihe 
- — , of 110,000. Gen. Solom D. IliTJioEitrORn has pre- 

• - • - •13.500; 

It gift, 
"HuugEiuird Cat- 



they have delerraljaed to call It tl 
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New-En^laiid Agricaltaral Society.— In pnreu- 
ance of notice a meeting was lield at Worcester, last 
week, for the organization of a general agricultural soci- 
ety for the six New-England States. There was a good 
attendance of leading agriculturists, including Messrs. 
Goodale, Anderson and Chamberlain, from Maine; 
Messrs. Smyth, Hubbard and Walker, fW)m New-Hamp- 
shire; Prof. Johnson, Messrs. Dyer, Collins, Webb, and 
others, flrom Connecticut ; Messrs. Pearce, Perry and 
Buffum, from Rhode Island, besides a large number of 
farmers and others from different parts of Massachu- 
setts. A constitution was adopted, providing, among 
other points, for an exhibition in the several States in 
rotation, commencing in Massachusetts, and that the 
trustees of tlie several States shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee for each State. Aside fW>m five trustees 
for each State, the following were the officers elected 
for the first year : 

PreHdent^Dr. Qbo. B. Lorino, Salem, Mass. 

Viee-PreHdenttt—E. Holmes, Winthrop, Me.: F. Smythc, 
Xanchester, N. H.; Daniel Khnball, RaUand, Vt. ; Wm. U. 
Prince, Northampton, Mass.; T. 8. Gold, West Cornwall, 
Conn. ; and Amasa Spragae, Cranston, R. I. 

Secre(€triM—ChaxiiX L. Flint, Botston, and Henry Clark, Poolt- 

Treasurer^ThomaB fianndere, Brookfleld, Vt. 

An address was delivered by Prof S. W. Johnson, of 
New Haven, on the objects of such an organization, and 
the means of promoting agricultural progress, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

Tke Association of Breeders of Thorough-bred 
Neat Stock held its annual meeting at Worcester, March 
2d, when the following officers were chosen : 

FreiidetU^R. H. Peters, Soathboro, Mass. * 

VIcs-PresideiUs—TliomM Sanders, Brookfleld. Vt; J. J. 
Webb, New Haven, Conn. ; E. N. Jameron. Antrim, N. H. ; 
S. L. Qoodale, Saco, Me. ; B. D. Pearce, Bast Providence, R. I. ; 
K H. Hyde, StafTonL, Conn. 

Secretary and Treagurer—B.. A. Dver, Brooklyn, Conn. 

OommiUee on Ayrehires and Hereford*— U. H. Peters. Sonth- 
boro, lifass. ; Thomas E. Hatch, Kleenc, N. H. ; Wm. Bimey, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Cfommittee on Devons—H. M. Sessions, Sonth Wilbraham, 
Mass. : B. U. Andrews, Waterbary, Conn. ; B. H. Hyde, Staf- 
ford, Conn. 

OommUteeon Short Homi—S. W. BaflUni, Winchester, N. H. ; 
8. W. Bartlett, East Windsor, Conn. ; P. Stedman, Chicopce, 
Mass. 

OommittM on Jen^t—Jtifbn Brooks, Princeton, Mass. ; Jon- 
athan Forbash, Bolton, Maes. ; John Giles, Woodstock, Conn. 

Voted that the vinous committees on pedigrees be 
authorized to receive and examine, and on approval, to 
make record of all animals offered with a fee of fifty 
cents for each animal offered, and that the secretary re- 
cord annually all pedigrees reported by the committees. 

Indiana State Board of Agricalture— The fol- 
lowing are the officers for 1864 : 

JYesldent— Hon. Steabnks Fisher of Wabash. 

Viee-Pretident^HT. John C. Helm of Mnncie. 

Secretary— W . H. Loomis of Indianapolis. 

Treaeurer—YrtLt^ Kinc of Indianapolis. 

Exwutive Committee— The President. ex-ofBdo ; A. D. Ham- 
rick of Putnam connty. Dr. John C. Helm of Delaware, J. A. 
Grosvcnor of Marlon, A. J. HoImcB of Fulton. 

Ohio Cheese Association.— At a meeting of cheese 

makers held at West Claridon, Feb. 2, an Ohio State 

Cheese Manufacturers^ Association was organized, a 

constitution adopted, and the following officers elected : 

President— A. Bartlstt of Geauga. 

Vlce-2*re»ldeHbt—U. N. Carter of Lake; H. Osbom of Ashta- 
buUi : W. J. Eldridge of Portage ; E. Stanhope of Geauga ; H. 

A. Chamberlain of Summit ; E. C. Cox of Trumbull, and 

Clark of Cuvahoga. 

Bee. Seere'tary—V. H. Mills, Bridge Creek, Geauga Co. 

Ckyr. Secretary— h. Bartlett, Ford, Geauga Co. 

Treasurer— K. D. Hall, Claridon, Geauga Co. 

Albany Co. Ag. Society. — TIio annual meeting of 
this Society was held at John McEwen^s Hotel in Clarks- 
ville, Feb. 24, when the following officers were elected : 

President— IxosKKD G. Tem Etck, Bethlehem. 

First Vice-President— DtivK^ Witbecic, Coeymans. 

Vies- Presidents- MhsMy^ Matthew Hallenbeck, Peter E. Jones, 
Georeo Young, William A. Sumner; Berne, John D. Flans- 
burgh, James A. Reamer ; Bethlehem, Jacob Veeder, Samuel 
Van Allen; Coeymans, William Tattle, David A. Wltbeck; 






Guilderiand, Henry Hilton, Mlcb'l H. Frederick: KnoVi Mlb 
Marcellns. John Hungorford; New-Scotland, HenyOdM^ 
Geo. W. Bender; UenpseUterville, Orson W. Ford, J.CW 
zard: Watervliet, Jacob Hessinser, Peter Bascett; Wertid^ 
Jacob A. Dorman, Gilbert A. Miller. „ __ . « 

Dirtdors—Foir one yscr— Willett Searies, Cm 
V. Myudera, Guilderiand. Par two y««f»— Levi 
bany; Jacob Simm<ms, Bethlehem. Pbr three _ 
SlinKerUind. New-Scotland: Ira Boynton, Berne. 

Treasurer— Deric\i V. 8. Raynsford, New-Scotland. 

Secretary— ^oYtxk M. Bailey, Albany. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance fa _ 
trcaiiurj' of $139.32, after payment of premiuma aaid | 
other expenses. 

Peack Buds— Weatker, Ae*—JExtraet f^aUHf 
from Union SpHngs, N. F., dated P\tb, 25f A .* " So to tte 
peach-buds here are entirely uninjured— ecarcely onek 
fifty showlhg the blackened centre which indlcaisi <•• 
structlon by cold. The thermometer baa in no inttnei 
been below zero on the shores of the lake, althongli tfct 
wind has been extremely strong and catting. Extras 
dlnarlcs excepted, we may rely on a good crop of peac- 
es here. I liavc never known but one instance where 
the frult-budfl were killed later than the middle of tUi 
month, and never but one where the young fruit ¥■• 
destroyed by a snow storm late In spring. 

We have had rather an unusual winter, with only two 
or three days of sleighing— less than I have ever knows. 
With the exception of two or three Intensely seven 
snaps, the winter has been warm and open, and has se* 
commodated both classes of weatbcr-predicters. At tt6 
commencement of winter we were assured by seveni, 
who judged from some peculiar indications, that we 
should have a very cold or severe winter — they cklm 
that these cold snaps liave sufficiently fulfilled thehrpn- 
dlctlons. Others, with equal confidence, stated we 
should have a mild, open winter, and they on the other 
hand, claim that the result has fblly borne them out** 

» 

QQ^ It is now the season when the greatest atten- 
tion is paid to the Advertisements in an Agricultunl 
Journal. Seeds, implements, stock, farms, and eveiy- 
thing else of wliich the farmer is a purchaser, may 
present their claims to hisattentioQ at this time to the 
best advantage. It is seldom that we refer to the value of 
the CouNTRT Gentleman as an advertie&ng mediuin, 
for the simple reason that it speaks for itself to tboM 
who have tried it, and they generally keep our col- 
umns filled nearly to their full capadty. Of coam if 
an article is advertised for which no demand ezisti) 
advertising alone will not create one, bat when then 
are customers to be had, it is pretty sure to find them. 
We inserted a few weeks ago, a short advertisement 
of poultry, for example, in relation to which the adf 
vertisor now writes us : 

" I wiflh to say a word as to the Countrt Okntuexav as la 
advcrtiBing mediam. I liad mme twenty head smplns fimlB I 
w'tHhcd to diHpofle of, and advcrtiBed two weckH, very briefly 
Betting forth the same. I think I muBt have had tufo AwufrM 
applications from ho doing. I sold over a hundred dolkxre worth 
of poultry and rabbits, and in addition have booked eome pO 
worth of orders for Bummer chicks not yet hatched.^* 

This is a pretty fair return on an investment of thiM 

or four dollars. It strikes us tliat all who desire to ex* 
tend their trade, will act wisely in imitating the ex- 
ample 

— • - 

Aldemey Cream.— A friend writes us firom the city 

of Ncw-Tork : **Have you ever heard that cream from 

Aldemey milk was excellent for consumptives f I am 

told that one of the most celebrated physicians in Bdln- 

burgh, whose skill in the treatment of consumption Is 
very great, recommends it as /^tf equal to cod Hver 
oil, and much more palatable. If this is a fi^t, It U 
worth knowing, and should greatly increase the valve of 
this breed of cattle." We should be glad of the ezporl- 
ence of our readers, medical or othen, on this questloii. 
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I>wmriBf FnUt Tr«es.— Can apples, peare, cber- 
ilea, etc^ be jwrmoiiM^^ dwarfed on root grafts r Iftbeycaa, 
please give me tiie metbod, and oblige M. O. WcuMngUm. 
(There is no way of permsnentlj dwarfing apples on what are 
termed ft-ee stocks. Pmning the root will affect the purpose 
only temporarily. Planting the trees in iron boxes, or allowing 
them to grow on poor soil without cultivation, produces a strt 
of dwarfing, but the fruit will be small and poor in quality ; 
whUe by the common mode of dwarfing on the Paradise or 
]>oiicain, it is improved in size. The same remarks will near- 
ly apply to other trees.] 

Clover in Orchards, 4icc« — Before leaving Wes- 
tern New York and engaging in farming, I think 1 heard It re- 
marked that apple trees would not succeed in clover fields, es- 
pecially the large kind, and having an orchard some ten years 
old which I would like to seed with the Uu^e clover for hog 
pasture this spring, it would oblige me very mndi to bear from 
joa or your so practical correspondent, '*near Geneva,*^ on 
that suli^cct Again, I would like to know if it will do to sow 
Bad Top and Timotliy on black, sandy and mucky intervale land 
with Hungarian grass, this npring Will the grass seed grow 
and not be smothered r C. S. Pottkb. [Clover is one of the 
wont crops for orchards, for while most of the grasses confine 
their roots to near the surface, the roots of clover go down 
deep and interfere directly with the roots of the trees. We 
have seen young orchards nearly killed by a dense growth of 
dorer. The evil, however, is much lessened if it is kept pas- 
tured short, and the droppings of the animals serve in part to 
leatore the fertility. It might do as a temporary expedient, for 
oichards that are nearly grown, and on rich land would proba- 
bly not check the trees to injure them. The Red-top and Tim- 
othy would grow finely on the land described, but the Hunga- 
rian grass would have to be sown quite thinly to prevent 
■mothering out] 

Evergreen Hed^t*— I want to plant two evergreen 
hedges, both on the lawn near the house — one for shelter from 
northwest winds. Please state which is preferable, Norway 
Spmoe or Arbor Vitier If the former, how close together 
ihonld they be set— also what trimming they require, and when 
and how should it be done. Chkstxb Co. Farmkb. [Both of 
these evergreens would form good screens, but the Norway 
l^jurnce will usually grow the most rapidly and form the stiffcst 
barrier. The distance asunder is not essential— but the nearer 
they are placed, the sooner a perfect or impervious screen will 
be formed— the distance may vary from three to eight feet apart. 
They should be cut back in the spring of the year, and not 
iheared to a smooth surfkce, but cut somewhat unevenly, so 
that the light and air can be admitted through the branches.] 

Screens for Shelter* — Your subscribers here will 
be pleased to hear, from time to time, hints as to the best means 
of dieddng the northwest winds. What say yon to white wil- 
low aa a windbreak r W. P. Greenwood, C. W. [The white 
wfllow will no doubt do well for a shelter from severe winds— 
tta rapid growth being in its favor ; but, to afford full protection 
It ahoold be in a triple line or belt — ^a single row not being snf- 
fldently impervious to the winds. An evergreen belt of the 
Korway spruce, for instance, not being open like one of decidn- 
ona trees, would be suiBcient in a single row.] 

Plant of Barns, Ac* — Would you or some of yonr 
eoffreqwndents, give in the Co. Gxkt., a plan of a hog-pen of 
safllcient for 10 or 15 hogs, with the necessary convenien- 
for heating water, scalding and hanging up the same, if pos- 
riUa with less heavy lifting than the usual manner, by substi- 
tntii^ machinery In place of muscle — in the same building if 
practicable ? Also a plan of a two or three ptory bam, with 
^•ee for hay, grain, and If possible straw ; cow and horse sta- 
blea, and carriage room and farm Implement room, under one 
rooC sofiMent for a 100 acre farm r J. M. [Our correspond- 
OBt win find a good plan for a hog-bouse on page SS. Vol. II, of 
SVBAL ArrAiBs, also on page 07 of the Illustbatxd Amhuai. 
B— IB T BB for 18S4. On page 1S8 of third volnne of Rubal Ar- 
WMtm^ he will find a plan of a three-story bam which, with a 
Bttfa variation, will probably suit his purpose exactly.] 

■aaare for Com* — I want to plant a young orchard 
af aboat 15 acres to eorii, and manure in the hilt. Wliat is the 
9mi mannre for that purpose— in my location ? What is the 
valne of bone dust, (bumed,) as it is bought from the 
\f My land is a day loam. It has been under 
without BiaBure ten years, mostly to com each year. 
Afti-dtaated fli miles from St. Louia, by railroad. B. Smith. 
O^m, M^% ^f^% ^*^ V^ general ai^licatioii, snited to aU 




localities, nothing is better than good compost, made of yard or 
stable manure, or the manure itself well'rotted, so as to be fine 
and friable. All specific manures, such as bone-dust, give re- 
suits varying in different localities, and they are, therefore, more 
or less uncertain. Try the experiment on a moderate scale, 
ndting accurately both the amount used, with cost, and the re- 
sults.] 

GraTel Hoases« — Could yon or some of your cor- 
respondents give me through the Co. Gbnt., some instmctiMH 
in r^;ard to building gravel walls for a winter house for storing 
fruit and v^etables for family use T Could a house be built 
with lime and gravel that would be safe for that purpose, and 
cost less than one built of brick, where brick costs $7 or $8 per 
thousand ? H. H. Andkbson. [If good, pure lime and clean, 
sharp sand, and good fine gravel can be had near at hand, the 
walls proposed would be much cheaper than brick, and if well- 
made would answer every purpose. We have seen some walls 
of several yeare standing, where one-fourth part of the best 
water-lime had been mixed with the common lime, and had 
been thus rendered much harder and more durable than with- 
out this mixture. The walls are erected by placing the mixture 
of mortar and gravel within two vertical plank sides, and thus 
adding successive portions as the wall hardens. We cannot 
give the minute details for the work— will some of our readera 
frimish them T] 

Plaating Com. — ^In my Deighborhood com is plan- 
ted in hills— as some of my land is hilly, 1 am anxious to try 
drills, and would be glad to know the distance spart which is 
considered best. I have seen three feet 10 inches recommend- 
ed—is not this too close for the larger varieties. L. M. N. [The 
distances asunder must vary greatly with the size of the varie- 
ty, the small Northern sorts bearing more than twice as many 
stalks on the same land, as the large Southern. The stalks of 
the sort mentioned should oerhaos be a foot or more asunder in 
the drills.] 

Com Fodder. — Several of your correspondentB, in 
late nnmbera of the Co. Gknt., have instracted our fiurmen how 
to cultivate green com for fodder only, but omit informing us 
how to safely cure it for winter keep. This being the most im- 
portant part, in our opinion, will they not give us the informa- 
tion through your valuable paper. Chkstxb Co. Fabxxb. 
[The proper curing of thickly sown com fodder is a matter at- 
tended with some difllculty, and usually with a good deal of loss 
to novices. This kind of fodder, if sown thick enough to pro- 
duce heavy crops, and to give the fine growth to induce cattle 
to eat them wholly, will lie so compactly as to be sure to cause 
heating and fermentation when placed in a stack of any con- 
siderable size. Even after exposure for two or three weeks to 
warm and dry weather, rendering them apparently quite dry, 
there is still Juice enough in the center of the stalks to min 
them when solidly packed, as we have frequently had occasion 
to witness. In moderate quantities they may be placed in a 
loft, as soon as harvested, in sloping or upright layere, only 
thick enough to allow them to dry well. In this way very fine 
or perfect fodder may be obtained— or in any other way where 
they can be dried under shelter. Another way is to build them 
in quite small stacks, placing vertically three or four rails in 
the centre a few inches apart, to allow the escape of steam. But 
for ordinary practice, and for large fields, we prefer placing the 
stalks, as soon as harvested, In large, well built, upright shocks 
—here they will dry thoroughly without IiOury, and may be 
drawn as wanted in winter.] 

Potato Bng. — Do you know of any remedy to pro- 
tect our potatoes fh>m the ravages of this insect ? I had hall 
an acre rained by the insect — not a potato growing larger than 
a walnut. Two acres In another field, half a mile distant, were 
hardly touched by them, and the potatoes were good. J. J. C. 
yorth Jfaditon, Ind. [Fortunately for ourselves, and perhaps 
unfortunately for our correspondent, we have had no experience 
whatever with this insect. Can any of our readera give us any 
information ?] 

Disease of Skeep. — ^I have a merino wether who 
seems inclined to shed his fleece. It has come off in several 
places fh>m spots as large as one's hand, leaving the skin per- 
fectly bare. There seems to be, so fi&r as I can see, no cutane- 
ous disease, though the skin does not look perfectly heal^^* 
His general health is good ; eats well. My sheep thus f^i; «> 
been fed on oats and com-fodder. Can you prescribcment of 
No work I have mentions such a case. J. M. S. 'J ^^S'Si 
some of our best sheep managera please state the! ^ ^ ^ ^"^ 
and what they have found most nsefhl in such casc^uBToir. 
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Raising Grape§«— I have bomc land in Maryland 
lying Idle, a^joinin*; my farm on the SatMinehannn, in or abont 
latitude SO* 40\ The country is hilly— the top soil loamy— the 
»ub-M>Il yellow and rod clay. The land 8lopeA at a pretty pharp 
anjtle to the Mnxh. The nearest Hteamboat wharf is fix miles 
distant; the railroad station 11. From thene two points the 
distance to Baltimore is about 30, and to Philadelphia 60 miles. 
If the climate and soil are favorable, (as they seem to be,) would 
the distance from the steamboat and railway be too great fur the 
profitable cultivation of the grapevine for it i*y>*if i/ / How often 
would it have tu betaken to market, and in what quantity 
could It be sold throngh commission merchants? L. M. N. [The 
locality is doubtless a good one for the grape. It would be ne- 
cessary to carry the crops in spring-wagons, which would 
slightly but not materially lessen the profits. The earliest sorts 
should be carried promptly to market when mature— say every 
few days— the later sorts allow more time. By proper inquiry, 
added to a reputation for raising line fVuit, and packing in the 
best manner, good sales could no doubt be effected. But the 
business must be constantly conducted with personal care, vig- 
ilance, and ability. It will not take care of itself, and cannot 

be committed to tenants or agents who have little interest in 
the matter.] 

Grafting the Cherry* — Pleaac inform me through 

the Co. Gkkt., if the tame cherry can be grafted or budded on 

the wild or bird cherry stock? W. «. Duncan^ Midi, [The 

enltivatcd cherry cannot be saccessfhlly grafted on the comnKMi 

wild q^cies. There is a wild sort that has sometimes been used 

aa stocks, but we believe it is never found in Michigan.] 

GraAingy &c. — I should take it as a great favor if 
yon would give a sketch of the knife used in root grafting, men- 
tioned In article on Root Grafting in Subal Afpaiiu, vol. II. 
Can the Doacain be propagated by grafting on the apple stock ? 
Which Is the proper wild plum to bud uiran— what the shape of 
flruit? An answer through The Cultivatok will much oblige 
A. Francis, M. D., Delaware, C. W. [The knife for root-graft- 
ing should be of the best and toughest sUsel, so that the blade 
may be kept thin and very sharp. This is ail that is essential- 
the form may be made to suit the convenience of the operator. 
The Doacain for stocks is usually propagated by stools ; but it 
will, however, succeed well root-grafted on the commou apple, 
the portion of the common apple root being aftemt'ards remov- 
ed. This would probably be cheaper than Importing, at the 
present rates of exchange. Any wild plum may be taken for 
stocks that will grow freely. There is a great difference in the 
habit of different wild plums ; some being smaller, are more In 
the habit of dwaKs than others— these would be more suitable 
for dwarfing the trees wofked upon them, and the others for 
standards.] 

Draining* — ^I hare a low piece of meadow, or more 
properly ficainp land, two rods wide, with high hills both sides, 
and extending some dUtxince, gradually descending and open- 
ing into a cove or body of water. A small bn>ok passes through 
It, with running water most of the lime. The i)it.'ce is now 
bog* and bushes, yielding little if any value. Will you or some 
correspondent inform me if such a »pot can be drained with tile ? 
Would a tile drain through the centre, carr)' the water and 
dry the ground f W. C. S. [A ditch cut through the centre of 
the wet ground will drain it, but the particular mode to be 
adopted must depend upon circumstances not menticmtMi in 
the above statement, such, for instance, us the amount of water 
which flows in the brook, the rate of dencfiit, Ac If the quan- 
tity of water is small, and the descent consideral)le. there would 
be no difllculty in turning the whole into a large pipe or horse- 
shoe tile ; but, if the amount Is large and the descent slight, it 
may be necessary to make an open drain with walled sides. 
We have found no difHculty In draining a similar piece of land, 
over which a brook flowed at the wettest season hirge enougli 
to fill an oriflco eight or ten inches in diameter, by building a 
atone wall on each side, spanning these with large flat stones, 
and covi'ring the whole with two ftH.'t of earth. The soil, how- 
ever, was clayey and tenacious, and would not sink Into crevi- 
ces. A soil with less clay, and appnmching quicksand, would 
ulsoon fill such a trunk as this. The descent should be uniform 
(o prevent deposits, and the surface water In entering should 
ifyff through a bi»d of coarse gravel or broken stone.] 

aSVsJrtJ ^"""""^ a* **>e WesX.—C. H. F. qfJCticheU, 
ieoree You?*"**^*'* ■ pnw^ical article on. wheat culture adapted 
"irga, James a <>f country, thinking that one who conducts an 

" * ""' '^r-r can give precise, accurate and reHs**^ dlrec- 



sorry we cannot accomuMidate oar correapoodent, m wa ttM 
only fhmish general directions, with which he la dosMa 
familiar. If any of our readors In that region ean ttnUku 
anything reliable of a kx»l character, wc shoold be glad tohv 
fmm them. In the meantime we recommend **C. H.F."i 
visit the most successfhl wheat rmisera, and obtain their B» 
aj^ement, which. In the course of a few jeara, will eaaUeliBli 
act with confidence and success.] 

Flax and Barley Grown Together* — ^I hart mi 
an article on sowing flax seed with barley, in Thk CuLTiTAHi 
of Jan., lH6i, and the result given as 15 bushels from five mm 
sown with one bushel of seed. The writer says that aajci» 
mon fanning mill with a fine screen, will scporate it Ihmftr 
barley, and then says that Is all the experience he has had, ■! 
the result has been profitable. Will the writer please give ll 
the information of the public, the nianucr and mode of iee» 
Ing and threshing of the crop— whether or not the thrcaUnf wn 
done by a threshing machine or by hand, or by tnun|rfBg ert 
with horses, as this is of vast Importance to the farmer iatlMl 
times of high prices of labor ; and will he be kind enoa^ ll 
state the nature of the soil that ho cultivated fbr the mini 
crop, and also his experience whether or not hay seed wooUil 
well sown with the mixed crop, or not. It he has not bad hv 
expi^rience In seeding down with the mixed crop, I would Bki 
his opinion as a practical fkrmcr upon that point, and whetkr 
or not the barley sown by him was two or tour-rowed. Wl, 
WiNSPEAR. TltoMom, y. T. 

Clover and Plaster.— In this section of coostiy 
clover is one of the most valuable plants we have to imprare a 
poor farm or to Increase the fertility of soil already In gooi 
condition, with the least expense, for in growing If takes bit 
little strength from the soil, and the tops, when fhlly growl, 
ftaniish a large quantity of manure, while the decaying rooCi 
add to the amount. The growing of clover is a sol^cct of deep 
interest to every person who makes his living by cultivating tlM 
soil, Ux upon its growth mainly depends our success or fUIin 
In raising remunerating crops, and as the usual time of soviig 
It is drauiiig near, I should like to hear f^m practical and sdei* 
tiflc men giving their >iews at length on what kind to sow fbr 
manure or for pasture— quantity of seed per acre— time of sow* 
Ing, &c., not forgetting to give their opinions on nsing pUurter, 
for or against It. And If in fkvor of it, state what time clover 
will be most ix'neflted by its use. Correspondents who kaov 
exi>erlmentaUy, will confer a fovor by givlug their results. 

Newfane, N. Y. Jas. McC'iilluil 

Carriaffe-If oofle. Bam, &c«— Will some of yotf 
numerous readers please publish In the CouMTBT Qentlkmai^ 
a plan for a plain, substantial, and convenient carriage aal 
horse bam— also a plan for a poultry house that will accoBUao* 
date some 80 fbwis, such as a small fhrmer can afford to baOi 
J. S. P. Chenango Cb., N. T. [Our correspondent will lol 
numerous plans for these buildings in the three vols, of "Rout 
Affairs," published at this office.] 

]>alr7inf^«— Can you tell me in The Cultitatoi 

where I can obtain X. A. WUlard's Report upon Dalryhigi 

printed, I think. In the last volume of the Transactions of tba 

New- York State Agricultural Society. [Probably by addrewhig 

Mr. Willard, at Utica, N. Y.] Also a late report of Mr. 8. L 

GooDALs, Secretary of the Maine State Board of Agricultore. 

n. Armstrong. C7arion Co., Ohio, [Address Mr. Ooodaki, 
Saco, Maine.] 

Merino Buck.— I wish to be Informed through THI 
Ci'LTiVAToB, whtTC I cau obtilu a first class Spanish bock 
lamb at a reasonable price. One that will shear no lees thaaM 
pounds wool wheu three years old. A. C. Stark Co.^ 0. 

Portable Steam Engine.— Can auy of your tw- 
respondents inform me what a ten horse power /KW^oNsM^isl 
would cost— how those like them who have tried them, aad 
whether one of that sir.e would be powerful enough, and coold 
be made to do the sawing of lumber into boards ? Taking aO 
things into consideration, would a circular or an upright laW 
l>e the most economical ? I have tried several times to obtsia 
some information as to their working qualities, and wbeUier 
they are difficult or not to manage. I wish to buy one if I eta 
meet with one, and if I can put It to sawing lumber into 
boards, I shall certainly buy one. J. H. II. Canada SatL^ 

Tkatchiaf Haystacks.— I wish to inquire of scM 
of your correspondents or yourselves, how to thatch a stawif 
hay. I am not at present able to build a hay-bam, and hM>K 
lost conslder-ble in the stack but year, I would llk«4rii tV 
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lom for HeaTf Land*— I hare 100 acres, 1d- 
of a M acre permanent pastnra, and a 80 acre peach 
nd a 10 acre timothy lot. It is a heavy, cold soil ; 
wi paif ; wheat pays best ; oats do rery well ; and 
} very well sbwed with oats, but does not often do 
teat. Without being tilled in com, blae-grass soon 
ind. I shoald lilce to know a rotation that wou}^ 
id. It snits beet to work in fonr fields. J. H. Deta' 
obably the best thing Uiat could be done, would be 
hly drain the land In the first place. Then plant com 
the first year : sow oats, peas, or barley, the second 
wheat the third year, to be followed by clover. If 
B drained, the clover sown with the wheat would 
orvive and do wett^it is an important crop on heavy 
I roots serve an important purpose in keeping the 
It is hard to devise a rotation suited to wet, heavy 
If it cannot be underdralned, perhaps the best course 
wheat after summer-fallow, then oats followed by 
timothy, then grass two years. Wet land, like this, 
r better for grass than for much tillage.] 

GardeniMg* — What worka of moderate ex- 

I consult with most profit on methods of laying out 

r small firnlta. A. 6. E. [We know of nothing equal 

:les on this sutiiject in the different issues of our An- 

r. K. — ^It would occupy too much Bpace to 
he operation of converting barley into malt ; beside 
8 of no use, as it would be cheaper to buy your malt, 
be procured at the malt houses in this city. 
s Alba " OB the Brain*— Tea sir, and Pre 
and I want to know what is good for it— whether, if 
f considerable amount, it would prove a panacea or 
y cause a relapse. Please answer me through Tbk 
9B, and give me some general directions for planting 
and trinuning, culture, protection firom mice, rabbits, 
■a in a quandary. B. Wut LeRay, Mieh. [We must 
some better doctor than we are, to advise our corres- 
I this case.] 

il, — ^How is the parsley chervil used, or how is 
Irstr I presume the same as parsnips, but do not 
, A. F. [It is an annual plant, raised firom seed the 
the carrot. The tender leaves are used in soups and 

IiO«iii|f their Wool* — I think I have had 
irience in sheep doctoring which will apply to the case 
. of Ohio, p. 100. Some twenty of my sheep, two wln- 
ost about half of their wool, and upon examination of 
sd parte, which had been left naked by loss of wool, 
JVLB disease of any sort was visible. I first feared it 
my flock having been troubled with it, but no appear- 
sease could be seen. My sheep were in good health 
leral stock condition. I laid the cause of the loss of 
y lieeding too much dry food, and not watering often 
nd so depriving the wool of proper nutriment for its 
[ commenced to water daily, (before having watered 
or day,) and to feed a few turnips. I then washed the 
ta with soft soap and water, with a scrubbing brush, 
rards rubbed in plenty of lard. In three weeks the 
growing finely. G. A. C. Afhbridge Lodge. 
re of Hops.— Will some of our experienced 
srs please give their views as to the best mode of 
culture, and all other other information necessary fcr 
; practice? In ttiis section it is almost impossible to 
>lea. Is there any other way to grow them without 
«f NEWFANK. 

!• — I have looked vainly for an advertisement 
Conical Pfow,'' in the Co. Gent. Solomon Mead 
ge performances for the new invention. Wont some- 
odie$ tell the readers of this paper what they know 
Conical Plow and Allen^s Cylinder Plow. Business 
1 welt but experience is a safe guide, generally. 
^m^Vt. PILCfRIM. 

of Eggs.— Will some of the readers of your 
aae to inform me of the dlflTerent marks in eggs, and 
li produce male and which female birds f A Rsadbr. 

Com*— For the information of W. J. P. of 
roald say that during a residence of 17 years in South- 
mslB, at least nineteei^ out of twenty fields of com 
e seen grown there during that time, have been of the 
1^. Occasionally a Ikrmer would plant a few rows 



and sometimes a few acres of Flint com, but I neter knew any 

one to persist in the experiment for more Jthan three years in 

succession. Where I am now residing in Michigan, it is nearly 

the only variety raised upon prairie opening and timbered soils. 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. H. K. 

A Turkey** Crop. — How much «ma turkey's crop 
hold T I have recently seen one taken fh>m a flreshly killed 
snobbier, which weighed six pounds— contents com and hay. 
There was'nt much left of the carcass after the crop was remo- 
ved, though previously it had a fine plump appearance. The 
gobbler seemed to have been ailing for a year past. W. H. C. 

Merino Buck*— In reply to ''A. C, Stark Co., Ohio,'^ 
I would say that I would sell him a buck lamb that weald shc«r 
when three years old, with good keep., fh>m 18 to 23 lbs., for one 
hundred dirflars— Inr one that would shear at same age from 90 
to % lbs., one hundred and fifty dollars. Of the Infantado 
blood. pBdigree beyond a gveetion, N. T. SpKAors, Jr. 

Brandon, Vt., March 19, 1864* 

SeediniT Down witk Flax*— John Scott, in issue 
of Feb. 11, makes an inquiry in reference to seeding timothy in 
flax. The finest seeding that I ever saw was sown on fiax 
ground at the time of sowing; the flax. Clover was mixed with 
the timothy however ; both did exceedingly well. On soils liable 
to throw out the young clover plant by flrost, flax is Just the 
grain to seed in, for every one knows a fiax crop leaves the 
ground in a very firm condition. S. A. Kino. King's Feny, 

Peack Trees Destroyed* — I inclose you the pro- 
ceedings of our County Horticultural Society on last Saturday. 
By them you see we are in great tribulation abont our peadi 
trees. The wood under the bark is about the color of vnrnish* 
ed heart-wood of the white oak. The bark in many instances 
becoming brown, especially in the old trees ; in yonnr trees it 
yet has a healthy appearance. As you know we have had hy- 
perborean weather here this season, (a Judgment of God as the 
secesh say, for our crime of making Missouri a northern State,) 
so this flrosting of the peach tree is a new thing to us. We some 
how have a notion that you aro used to such things, and would 
like you to tell us if we aro not mora scared than hurt. To be 
serious, large peach orohards have already fhllen under the axe, 
and mora will, unless we get some information that will advise 
us to spare the trees. My own opinion is, there is a mere pos- 
sibility, and not much probability, that the trees can live. J. 
H. Tick. St. Louie, Feb. 11, IBM. 

RaisiniT Delaware Grapeviaes from Cattinss. 

—I see in the Co. Gsnt. of Feb. 11, an inquiry ttom A. S. Moss, 
how to raise Delaware grapevines firom cuttings. He wishes 
some one who has done so with success, to give the modus ope' 
reuuii. Now I have never attempted it, bnt shall this spring ; 
but I have no doubt it can be done. At the State Horticultural 
Society of Illinois, held at Alton in December last. Dr. H. 
Schroeder exhibited Delaware vines raised fh>m cuttings, as fine 
as I ever saw. His modus operandi is to set the cuttings in the 
usual way, keep the ground moist, and covering them during 
the heat of the day, say firom 9 ▲. m. to 4 p. m., with boards. 
Dr. Schroeder*s prhiciple is, that unless we leam the people 
how to propagate their own vines, we cannot get the general 
cultivation of the grape. He is a German, and like all hiscoun- 
trvmen. is an enthnsiastic lover of the grape. I have no doubt 
he will fhraishanyone making further inquiry, any informa- 
tion that may be desired. Whatever he says may be relied on. 
He resides in Bloomlngton, Illinois. J. H. Tics. 8t. Louis, 

Corn Drill* — Please say to your correspondent, Dun- 
bar, that the '' Bamhfll Corn Drill,'" manufoctured here, and 
sold by us for a number of years, is the best we know of— It is 
easily worked by one horse, being about the weight and size of 
a one-horse plow— price $15. Having sold it for several years 
to the corn regions of Indiana and Illinois, we can recommend 
it with perfect confidence. F. H. Scuwill & Bbo. Cincinnati^ 0. 

Impkee Seed* — Will you or some of your correspon- 
dents, inform us through the Co. Gbmtlemam and the Cultiva- 
tor, where good and pure imphee seed can be obtained, of the 
variety called '^Oom-see-a-ua,'' sometimes called '' Otaheite.** 
The little raised hereabouts last year did not ripen. Informa- 
tion on this point would accommodate numerous citizens. C. 
L. Hartwxll. Southjieldy Berkshire Co., Mass. 

Water Pipe.— I see in your paper of Feb. 18, inquiries 
aboat water pipe. Our townsman, E. Jewettt, is mannfiictur- 
ing pipe made from clay, which are somewhat similar to tile, 
but much nicer in their make, and go together with cement, so 
as to make a durable pipe. It is the greatest iniprovement of 
the age in pipe. I think he has a patent for it. It is in great 
demand in this vicinity. Tile makera would do well to add the 
mannfhcture of water pipe to their works. 

St. Albania Bay, Vt. C. C. Bubtoh. 
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rjlHE FARM.— A Practirnl ManuAl of Agricul- 



TIHE HOnSE AND HIS DlaKASES-Embnic- 



GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKINO- 
AfVadlealTrcUltenn Ihe Oardrn and Vineyard Oslinreol 

with earofHIly necetrd detlniB TerlSFd by direct metlce. il> 
Jeharuo. PrIeetl.H. rorialehi LDTUIRtUCKEKASOIf. 
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WANTED. 
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■tatlnatlielrnelahl, and price. Ac 0, II. MUIKHKIB, 
)lan:hu->«: W gentb dlitb^wet. PtlMaliWa. 
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FIK8T CLAB8 APPLE TREES. 

than IM, IIM eenlfl each i one handled, 
A. H. WIU.1AIU. 
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Tvoi«lrarn'blleandllires-anena]aaDdt*arMial»-nid 

IMcrnrihcl^rr. ^tniTDalr^-'MM^tbelaliiltlUek^vaBa. Ak* 
t*a pah' BKKNACLI G KkSIt, pttee Ml per p^r. AspItId 
HaiehM-vlt. a N. BBMMT, Fs-kawria, «. T, 
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Bixn Cntn m Ykul— Ten coplnDlTai Ccl- 
itTATOBiDdTenoftfaeAiiKDAbRxowRsoF Hcau. AmiBfi, 
Via OM o( m* b«e to tka Agent, Six Dollin. 

THS CULTIVATOK hu bem pnUhlwd tUrtj jeum. A 
Hnr flisiBi ms oouBHUced In UU. uid the glava toIuih* 
hr lau, 4, B, «. T, 8, lb «0, SI, n ud n, on b« tualtbed. boQDd 
ami pMtpkld, at fl-OO «*eli--Uks Mt of 11 vol*. Bent poi Eipnx 

"THB COtTKTBT OKNTLEMAN," ■ wwU; Agriemtnnl 
J««nul «f IB qauto page*. miiUiig two volamn janiy of 416 
pif, tt SICK) per ]>eu, la lawicd b; the ume putdLihen. 



STTQAR MAKI NO A T THE WXBT. 
Tfae Babject of Sogu Haking ttt the West 1b one 
of lacreuiiig importMiM. But, u wbs conclusive- 
\j aliown la the Report of Mr. Gould, retd at tlie 
Winter Meeting of our State Agricultaral Society. 
very tu leBB has u yet been aecompllsbed in tbta di- 
rection, tlun (tome eiaggentt^ aooounta have lead 
(he pabltc to Bappose. 

From the last number of the Prairie Farmer, we 
le*ni (hat the estenaiTe augar works of Meears. Gi^n- 
nert Brothers, at Chatsworth, III., have been at lest bo 
Ear completed as to admit of the fiist experimental 
trial in the making of Beet Sugar. It waa on a limit- 
ed acale^ Kad not bo conducted as to giro ob the basis 
of anj eiact fignrea, as to co«t. or percentage of sugar 
cArtalned Ttoa beet roots, although a tough estimate 
places the latter at 6 per cent. Our contemporary 
Btys: 
Tba wbole eii>crirocnC to br liaa ahomi that In one of the 

. — .» ^. ... — ^ aa be gtown bete (tallyeqoal 

■f Bnropbmii crope, and wEtb a 
w> nuf expect ■ tari^ iTcnn yield. IE ba« 
br prot'ei' plt(l>MC Ib^ tan Iw kept with qolle 
rari» throogh ana of (he haideel wlnt«ra on 
nt aflhe plu at Chi* eeason of Ibe Tear perferl- 
■■ ■- — ■- — rnbya carefDl i,tiiljti» -' "" 



3olaflaan pnaent IbrauelTsa to pruTent the rudr ezlnctkm 
IbB ngar Aini Ibem. 

llieae are certainly gratifying results, if fully borne 
oat in Ihrther experience, and it is much to be hoped 
tliBt' tha enterprise of the Messrs. Qcnnert will be 
growned with soeeesB. But with all the capital invest- 
ed In It, mud the length of time that has now elapsed 
tfnea we first began to receive accomits of its progrew, 
WS euiaot Ttipnm some tiling of disappointment that 
101 more has not yet been done. There is nothing in 
l&B meeoamt giren to show the qiL&utlty of Bogar *c- 
Mdlj made ; definite flgnm thnroghout Kem to be 



bee* abttvD (bat br pi 



csrefiilly avoided, and we can only infer from tnot 
dental remarks that but a few pounds could have been 
tuntrd out at each of the several trialB, although these 
oecnpted " most of the time for two weeks." It is at 
least a liegioning, to be sure : bnt how encoaraglng * 
one, we are, after all, really unalile to detennine. 

Cognate to the production of Sugar, la the continued 
growth of the Sotghom for malting Syrup. Our read- 
ers are proliably aware that unfavorable seasons, grow- 
ing scarcity of labor, imperfect processes of nuinuho- 
ture, and other eanses, have operated to lower ereb 
syrup making Anm this plant, very much in the popn- 
Ur regard of late. Whether It will recover the lost 
ground, or not, cannot yet be known ; it is evident 
that the manufacture mnat be placed on a different 
bams before such Is the case. Mr. Ddhlap of thA 
niintds Farmer, argues that the home making of the 
ayrup mnat be abandoned, and that it can only be snc- 
eessfully and wall manufactured at large eetabtish- 
mentB ivovided with good mBcliineTy and other facili 
ties, to which the farmer shall either sell iiis cane, or 
LiBve it worked on shares. Transportation on the eann 
from sny difttonee will be a heavy burden on this plan, 
coming Bail docs at a time when other matters are likely 
to occupy the farmer's time quite closely. This objeo- 
tion Bside, the argument ia apparently a strong one. 

A description is given of an extensive mannfactoiy 
of Borgiinm i^rup at St. Johns, on the Illinois Centnd 
Railroad, 2B6 miles south of Chicago, with ahnild- 
ing, 35 by 80 feet, occupied by the maciiinery, inclnd- 
ing. a 40 hotse power engine, and a shed of the same 
size for storage of cane. lis capacity Is calculated at 
finm six to eight hundred acm of cane, allowing a 
season of a hundrcd'days from tho middle of Aoguat 
till toward the close of November. Tfala mill cost six 
thousand dollars as it stands ; and it was calculated' 
that the vinegar made from the skimmings of the sy- 
rup will pay the actual cost of running. Idist autumn 
B.OOO gallona of syrup were made, ti^iether with SOO 
bbls. of vinegar, from 250 acres of cane planted — but BO' 
injured, by drouth and frost combinedi as to render the 
crop almost an entire fiuture, and the production o( 
syrup only shout one-tenth the anticipated average 
from Buch a Bur^Me. 

Ab the article states flrom which we derive the fore- 
gt^g figures — "TIio SDi^o question to a great ex. 
tent, has been monopolized by patent evapotator men, 
and tlicee having seed for sale. An Immense amount 

puffing, if nwt downright lying, has been done oa 

their acfoimt. Instead of a dcti^ed history of EoctB, 

have had a snrmt of sorigho literatore or book 
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culture, frnm Wt>r uid OlooU down to tbe pT«*eni 
time. Id which hu been Mndwiched now and t1>en 
k HA." We truit tbe time la ornninK when the tcta- 
•) firct* of experience, both u n^imlii Bnrghnm and 
beet enltBTH, will be mnn- aunirtUiJT nioiided and 
hIotd gcimnllj teciiiiaye ; ftnd we thctrffite wrlcome 
vrttj nrticlu tending in thin difcctinn, like the two 
Khore Doticod. If apice pvnnittcd we nhaold like to 
give fuller extracts from thein both. 

SEEDINO TO GRAfiS. 

It iB believed thul the oliji'clicin wliitb oommnDlj 
preTBilnin dair7 distriMB against newly seeded mea- 
dtnn and pastDres, wnnld !□ great meannie be rcmoTcd 
by thick teeding. The cmrae hay of new meadows 
ia caused b; the fewness of tlie stalks ; and tbe Mine 
objection, no doubt, Itolda true with paaturesL Sow 
the Mvd HO tliiekly as to cauBu a conijuct, suft crowth, 
and the laod will ant only yield a much larger amount, 
but the grass will be more dvHcate and palatable. 
The fint poaitlon wo have eufnriRntly pruTui by re- 
peated exporimcDt — a half bushel of sued per acre giv- 
ing more than double the returns from a half peck. 

A Wgi' amount of sued la frequently lost 1^ bad 
•eeding — either by not covering the seed, covering it 
too deeply, or with a hard and partially sterile soil. 
The difltronce between a perfect mui a bad covering 
will be inorc than eqnal to the diSen'Etcq between a 
tight and hi-avy amount nf seed. Sprinkle tlie «eed, 
for instance, over • tniootli, mellow Burfai;e, and then 
eover the wliole evenly with one-fuurtli of an Inch of 
finely pulvurizod compost — iteorly every tred would 
be sure to grow, and in a few weekii the appearance 
would affiinl a striking contrast to that nnulting from 
the more common mode of treatment, vix., scattering 
tho seed over a hard, mngh surface, and leaving it un- 
eovercd, or else covering it sn deep that it cannot grow. 
It ia of gniit impurtHDce to liave a finR rich snrl'ace, 
not only to assist complete germination, but to ac- 
celerate (he plants afterwards. We wish to propose an 
eipcrimitnt fur every farmer to try, anil if ho duct not 
re»p from it, by the practical denioniiliation it aff'iids, 
moro than tweuty.five dollars, we slmll be much inis- 
taken. First, sow his grass seed on liis winter grain 
as usual, and let it take its chancf. Next, let liim 
tow the sumo amount of seed for a given surfon) in 
tho manner we have indicated ; or if this is attended 
with too much labor, nearly the same revults may be 
obtained as follows: Prepare the ground in autumn 
either by turning over with a ]ilow, the wheat, oats 
or barley atubhle, and muking it smooth and mellow 
with a fine liarrow. Then, before or during tlic eaily 
part of winter, give the whole surface a moderate and 
even drewdng of fine manure. Tlie rains and melting 
■nowe will carry must of this into the top mil, and the 
lomtundcr will hi'ep tho ground moist and metlow, and 
prevent baking. As soon eis the soil is dry enough to 
work handsomely, and not before, bow the seed, and 
fallow the sowing with a fine, even hrudhing, or with 
a very fine, light harrow, made by driving largo cut- 
Mdls, Blo)itng backwards, tlirongh a plank harrow- 
ftame. Tliis process may bo varlonaly modified, ac- 
Wrdlng to rircumstances, — the object being to place 
the graas-aoed in a fine well enriched lurfaM of soil, 
wlier» it m»* bo alightly and evenly covered. P«r- 



baps a better way would be to hsrnnr tke vfikai 
tii^tly at fint, nw tbe seed, and pRss it into tkari. 
low surface by meana of a roller. I«iid that seeiM aS 
aS'>rd a handHome nop of giast the auBs year, arf 
hare the start, by at least one yesr, of many lettM 
enmmonly aeedeil at tlte sanra time on winter gnb 
These remarka will apply to timothy, cloTsr,andatk« 

SUOOESTION T O TB JSE PLAKTEBa 

Tlioae abont to set sol young trees, or fmit-b«aih( 
or ornamental shrubs, should tcmcDiberthat thegisM 
leading olgn^ is lo obtain a tlirifty gmwtlt m thi 
start. Reject, thenifiMe, all kurgt \KV»,ba it isBwd| 
impoeBibtu to take tliem up willtout leaving at Iwl 
nine-tenths of the roots in the ground, including Bstr 
ly all the small fibres. Such mutilated trees gmwbst 
tittle fur several years, and then slowly recaver frtn 
the effects of the removal ; while a nniill, thrifty tnt, 
taken up with plenty of roots, start* off at once.gnm 
mpidly, and not only overtakes tbe larger one, bst 
nukes a handsomer and healthier tree, and bears lar- 
ger and bettor-fiaYored fruit. 

Another ponit, equally important, bnt vcif (Am 
neglected, is cntling back young trees, Tiim, At, 
wlicn they an; set out. Take a grape-vine, or a pni- 
rio nxe, fur instance, and place it in the hands of ■ 
novice, and it will be nearly fHipoasiblo to pcianad* 
him to cut [iff the " 1i>ng. handsome, thrifty vine," five 
or Hix feet in length, leaving only s few inches, next 
the root. Yet, if this opomtlon is not pcrfonned, the 
plant will remain nearly stationary tlie first enson, 
whilo otherwise, it would grow freely, and perbap* 
double or triple its former siie. For the same reaaoa, 
raspberries, gooseberries, &c., altould be cut hack free- 
ly when transplanted. The heads of young apple and 
ppar trees, if short ened-lMick in tbe same way, may 
he made to preserve their oripnol form, or any new 
shape maybe given them, witiiont any Ines.hnt ■ 
great gain iu their growth. Peach tree*. potwMing a 
strong reproductive ixtwer, may be eat bod most 
frooly of any tmit tree— next apples and pears — thM 
plums, and luttly cherries. The latter may have half 
of each yearling ehoots removed. 

Bvl itiaof ate vCJaont importaiiee that tlits cnltisg 
back be done before there is any swelling or aipaod- 
ing of the buds, othem'ine the growth will be checked 
by the o|ierstion, instead of accelerated. This is sqM- 
cially the case with cherries and plums, which atari 
more feebly than peaches and grapes. A main nam 
why cntting.back hu failed with some, Is doieg lbs 
work after the buds liave swollen or leave* ezpuidadL. 



THE BEAK CROP. 



•/Vb select a suitable spot of gronnd, dry andMBdjlf 
possible, and clear of weeds. Care is taken to jdow 
the ground evenly. Then tho gronnd Is timtongUf 
harrowed, pulverizing the clods. The ground is than 
furrowed out with a shovel plow 3 feet apart each way. 
We plant by hand, put six beans in a hilt, and eorat 
with a hoe 3 or 3 indiod deep. As anon aa the beWM 
are up enough lo distinguisli the rows, wo use ft oulll- 
vator the Brat Ums going through. All sabaequent 
plowing is done with the shovel plow, keeping tha 
gronnd clear of weed*. Asaoonaa the oroplailpewa 
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e betuu by tuuid. ud stack them firmly round 
firmly placed in thu ground, wii!i Iho ronla lo 
te. The sUekn are covered with hay. Tlie 
remidn In thU coDdition until the beans arc 
;hly dry, when they ate thivched. 
iiHuu B^mmt. i) S. OLINOER 



A "DEACON SKINNER." 
XtBll Co. Gekt. — In this age of improvement 

nmph of mind over matter — uny Invention of 
Lving machinery Is hailed with pleasure and 
de to the inventor. The calling c^ our atrong 
men to arms, obliges the weak onas left behind 
omiae labor in every availablu way or manner 
e. We know not what genius and skill has yet 
>{oia». Having in a iaie trip (Icxtking for fat 

diaeovered a " new thing under the sun," I 
to lay before your readers the fact that a new 
t dawned (perhaps) upon an important branch 
inning interest. In a bye-comer of an anajted 
stumbled over a frame of certain dimensions 
[died my cariosity. Upon Inqniry 1 found it 
■a paUiti-rig/U " Dtaeon" jMnner. 

all of your dairymen readers know what a 
w " ia. and how much a " Deacon akin " is worth 
. is '■ off "^nd Ml bet they know how much it 
bloget It "off" without cutting it. This nia- 
■ WBiranled to effect the desired result without 
B to the skin in the least, and in the short space 
minat«a. 




e is first a fmme of 3 by 4 scantling — wdes (n) 
Mg — ends (A) 3 ft. Ono end of this frame reeta 
le floor or ground — the other end upon two legs 
aches or 2 II. long. To the centrti of the end 
he gronnd at (rl) is fastened a piece of small 
e) with hook, 7^ fl. long— at the oppoNle end, 
t from tlio croes-fdece. is a roller (f) of wood, 4 
in diameter, with crank and liandle Ig.) Upon 
ponte end of the roller from the crank is a 
1 wheel (A) made of a thin plate of Iron, 8 in- 
diameter, with notches and an iron " dog " {i) 
ng in the notches and fastened to the fram 
I f), long is attaciied to the staple (J) upon the 

subject is ripped down the IpgB along the belly, 
id id^inncd, and then placed innide of the framo, 
lin hooked around the neck, the rope upon the 
( attached to the akin at the head. As the rope 
id upon the roUor the skin follows as a matter 
«e, and with an occasional cut of a knife the 
|ob is finished In lew time than I am writing this, 
lemansaid, "betnrethecalf bad done kicking." 
rtdge, N. Y. J. 



KEEP PULLING THEIR WOOL. 



examinations, discovered a small pararite, about tha 
size of a common head louse, of a reddisli hue, which 

I suppose produceathe irritation that causes tlie sheep 
to pull their wool. 1 applied Scotch snuff, opening 
the wool and using a pepper-box to sprinkle it on tha 
skin, rPjK'afingthe application after two or three treekfu, 
This treatment aeemcd to check the evil for thv 
time, but the post winter Ihty returned to their old 
practice of pulling, when I again api^ied the snuff, 
also some kerosene oil. From my oIwervationH, I judge 
that this paraaite is more tenacious of hfe than tho 
common tick, consequently will require a more slriO' 
gent remedy. 

1 should be glad to hear it any of your subscriber* ■ 
have been troubled in a similar way, ne they are an 
entirely new thing in this section. 
Monteomorj Co., N. Y. HENBt VOOHBKBB. 

REMEDY FOR HORK-AIL. 

In reference to the two articles in the Cocimir 
Gbstlbmam— the one of April Sd, and the other of 
April 16, 1S63 — on the disease termed Uom-Ail, with- 
out adverting lo the prescriptions contained in theas 
articles and the sad results. I would merely say thai 
the best remedy for the hom-oil, and the most mild- 
in its results that 1 have ever used, ia lo pour a table- 
spoonful of melted butter (something Salter than used 
for culinary purpoeea,) into each ear of the creature. 
I have never known it to fail in effecting a cure. It 
may be repeated if necessary. Cattle that are kept in 
a comfortable stable in winter, and well cared for, will 
rarely be troubled with hom.Bi1. 

The symptoms of horn-ail arc sunken eyes, dry noee, 
cold horn neit to the head, and rough Irnir. Every 
person who ke<>p8 cattle should closely watch their 
appeamnce, and if found unhealthy, ascertain tho 
cause and apply a remedy without loss of time. 



THE POTATO BUG — CajithariB Amerioana. 

In the Co. Gent, of March 10, ■■ J. J. C." of North 
MadiBQD, Ind., complains of the ravage* of the potato 
bug. and wishes to know if there is any remedy. This 
insect oft«n proves very destructive to potatoes, beelA 
and other crops in the southwest. It suddenly appear* 
in great numbers in the potato tields, devouring tha 
entire leaves over many acres together. The sterna 
thus stripped present a novel appearance to one not 
acquainted with the destructive habits of the insect. 
It is known as the Canl/tarii Ammeana. In siie and 
shape it rewmhleethe Spanish fly of (he shops, though 
its color is eitlier n jet black, or some of them have a 
narrow while or ash colored stripe running the length 
of the wing caeca. 

During the war of 1812. Dr. Bush of Phliadelphia, 
Qsed it eitensively in his practice as a substitute for 
the Spanish fly. It eats with such voracity that ita 
body is alwoys distended to its utmost cnpadty, which 
renders it easy to dislodge by a alight jar. 

The only means that I have seen propceed for their 
destruction is to jnr them from the plants into a basin 
of hot water, n method only practicable to a small ex- ' 

They seldom appear two years in succession in tha . 
same locality, and it is sometuoea yean before thej 
return die second time hi the same place. B. T. b. 
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Prices of Clwese, Butter and Wool. 



m thIalitcmttilB nn 



1A tenU pvT pound, Bal ni . „ 

sqiul loldceiiM. TheeitniflceDUaponndlaRtd 

Ilia iniaiiiiu! to hRU thR intrnt UkIi price of chi - 

MthclmnruranenlVhlebtiubn-nnuidelii iheqnaHlrnr ttio 
cbMM. It I* dne almply to Ibo hct that Iha cbnae la «nt la 
Xdidm Hid gtiW la obKlocd far It. Kitd 10 fcnta of pild 1» eqaal 
ti> IS cents of our paper mooej.—atamm fbnmr/Br AjirU. 



ir tliere had not been " improTomont msdu in the 
qaalit7 " of oar Cheese, elionld we hftTC been Kblc to 
Bend it to Bampe and ** obtain gold " for it T H has 
been e;ipor1cd, it is tnic, to wime ext4>nt, in fiirnipr 
years; but was the "qnality " eilliiT gimd pnongh, or 
uniform caoagli, for us to rctatD the market T We 
think it is likely to be, ntider the Factory tn^stem. 

Again, will not lOcents a pound for Cheese pnywHl 
(in ordinary times) — bsj aa ncll as 80 tvnn a pound 
for Butter? In other worde, when 20 to 23 cents a 
pound ban hetrlofore Ivcn a gixid prire for the best 
butter dairies, witl cheese-makers suBbr very badly, in 
eomimiBun, auppomng they ahould, after a return to a 
"specie basit," nci no uioro tlinn 6 cenlti a potUMl at 

We wonld not «ay one nord to encourage o«r read- 
ers in ''nciliing; iatu " cheese muking or sheep-raising, 
or taking up any one temporary and speculative branch 
of their bu^np» ; but we do want to see ibis matter 
of qmdUif in mir rhtete set in ita proper li^lit. We 
have nut yet reochitd tlie point in this respect we may 
obtain. Tlie lost London Mark Lane Express quotes 
" American chctso " at 44 to SB ahillinga atetling per 
cwt., while "C^e«liiro dicenc" sells from GO to ~' 
shiUingB. and "Double Gloucester" from 60 to 
■hillings : is there any reason why we should not 
ooive an equal price with the English farmer, except 
that we have not carried our " improvement " far 
taough t We take -t that the " Factory cheese " made 
in tliis Btate roaches the higbeet tigure quoted (66i. 
per cwt.) ; tliis is 3 cents a pound in E^ngland, or not 
far abort of S cents a pound here, better than tlie low- 
est-priced thai is quoted, and there ia at Icaat cause for 
oongmtDlation that so niucb Ima been accomplished. 
With the same system curried to the degree of farther 
perfection which we think it may be made to reach, 
and with tlie determination on the part of our factory 
mauagnrs Co send nothing to uiarkut of an iuferior 
grade, we fully believe tliat our cbeeHU Cirmers i 
secure not a continuance only, but a conuiderable 
largement of tlio present foreign demand. 

Butter, juat now, ia pnipurtionably higher than 
cheese, and it mai/ remain througliout the 
in proinrtion — but it will Ix^ unfortunate for U£in the 
city who con9uin<! it, if it should. 

Ab to Woof, (which is also atliided to in the article 
from which the above eitTact is taken) the jinfrt griiilri 
have at no time been much beyond old prices, after al- 
lowing for the price of gold. Coarse and lung wn<ils 
have been more enhanced by the war demand. Tlioce 
who are Jiajing " fancy prices " just now for Merino 
ramSHhouldbearthesefscteinmind: In January, 1860, 
wool of low grades sold at 42 cents ; Saiony ttcece 
40 — In January, 1804, the former at 73, tho latter 
iS cenU. There has been some rise in gold during the 
past three months, but It lias not afTucted the value of 
wool— which, if it liad risen since 1880 at the same 
-ate as gold, (calling the value of the latter ISO at 
nresent,) should stand now at 67e, for low gmde, and 



00c. for the Hnesl— in othet wotda, >eI»tlT^ *^Wf^ 
fme wiwl ia now lower and dobibb nut vei; Bvk 
higlier llian beGii? the war. That tbi> to aa, to dod»- 
~ «H owing to the incrcafed attention given to Amf, 

hicb has thus Car been of undoubted advoBtapi Is 
llie couDtiy, and lemuDeraUvc to Eamtcrs M It/^ 
But Iiow remuDerative it ia likely to prore, la nA 
vidnal coses in which enonoona vama bale been fiU 
lew slieep that liappenud to tome tna> this « 
that " celebrated Sock," we leave it for tb» fiHoit •• 
determine. 

In making sach calcnIatHinfl as to prieeaorfaiBT^ 

lets in comparison with the pieeenl price of pM, «r 
depredation in currency, we do not think the malli 
rt^resent quite fairly the true state of the c««e. W* 
have cmly attempted to show that i/ they doappfyts 
dairy prod Dctit, tiM? apply with equal fore« to wfaalmt 
else tlie farnnrr raises. Hie land, however, has net iJ. 

inced in Valium In tbemmemeasnreas the premina oe 
gold has risen ; labor, diSiciilt to ptoeuiv b» H <• la 
many cnses, has in few, if any, appreciated in aa pal 
dcgn'B — «r«l we are disimeed to consider the dnaag^i 
mcnt In our currency as a temjiorary 
buting while it lasts quite as much to the fa 
profit, if he manages bil aSaiis with pmdeiice, asl 
can to his inconvenience or loss. It fadlitates the par- 
ment of the debt which ban beini so enormous a Ixtfi 
den upon our farmers generally ; they are enabled la 
make cverTthiug sntig for any flnancial storm that 
the future may bring with it, and by a proper eipra- 
diture of their present reonpts in the better stodiRC 
of their I'anuH, and in all directions lending to pnnlB- 
nent improvement, they will be rmdy to meet low 
prices, wlien low pricts aliall ciHne, to better advantage 
than at any fonner i>ertod in their histivy. 



SEEDING ^yOODLANDS TO BLTTE: QRASSL 
I take pleasure in replying to the request ot "0. 
B." of Prince George Vi>., Md., in fnmiriiing lome in- 
formation on the suliji'ct of needing W4iad lands to 
btue-grasB. Bhio-grass. (Po/i pitiiiiiti*,) generally call- 
ed Kentncky lilue-gnts, is not confined to tliat Stata 
alone, but ia indigi'tious to all parts of the United 
StatvB that I have visited, (except perh^M the extremo 
southern portions. It ia known •as June gran, and 
Spear grass in the Nortltern States. It seems to bean 
attendant njion dvilixation, and springs np spontane. 
ously all over the country where it ia cleared- It ta 
the gross tliat lirst occupies oar yardeanil lawnawlma 
an opportunity is aSirded for anything to grow. It 
grows leas luxuriantly on the light thin lands of M»n 
nueti'ins of tlii^ countiy, but in many portions of tlis 
fertile Slates of the wi»t and northwest it may be 
made to form a rich, nutritious pasturu, and many irf 
the farmers of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
other Wcvtem States, liave extensive paatnrta ol It. 
But upon the deep, rich loamy soils of Central Kentncky 
which rest n|X)n the fumiliferous limeutone which 
characltirizee theee portions ol tliat State, H giom frith 
such rich luxuriance as to lead to the imprmdon that 
it is a variety of grass confined alone to that locality. 
I regret that I have not the geological reports of Ken- 
tucky just now at hand, that 1 might name lbs pecu- 
liar constituents of those soils, as famished by that 
distinguished chemist. Dr. Robert Peter, who labond 
Mvend years with unexampled Indnatry in aoalyilBg 
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many handled specunens of eoils, miner&ls, waters, 
&c, connected with the geological survey of the State. 
Potash, however, forms a very important ingredient 
in the soils of the State. The limestone rocks, alK>und- 
ing in organic remains, crop out in various places on 
almost every farm, particularly upon southern inclina- 
tions, where the long continued action of the frost, sun, 
and rains, have laid them bare, are undergoing a con- 
Btant disintegration, and thus contribute to the per- 
petual enrichment of the soil. It is these peculiarities 
of the schI of Kentucky that give such luxuriance to 
the blue-grass. But the fields and wood-lands of other 
States, if prepared and seeded with care to this grass, 
will yield rich pasturage, that will be most grateful to 
the stock of the farm. In England a considerable 
number of varieties of grass seeds are sown to establish 
meadows and pastures, but in our country where blue- 

grass will take a firm foothold, but little else will bo 
permitted to grow. 

In establishing woodland pastures, the first thing to 
be done is to clear off the undergrowth and leaves, 
and to thin out the least valuable trees, so as to admit 
a portion of the sunlight to the soil. February is a 
month of comparative leisure with the farmer, and is 
the most suitable time to prepare and seed wood-lands 
to blue-grass. Sometimes, however, the seeding is de- 
fered until March or April, but when delayed until 
the season is too far advanced, the seed is less likely 
to vegetate, or the young plants, before they secure a 
firm foothold in the soil, are liable to suffer and die 
from the heat and drouth of summer. After cutting 
out and burning all the undergrowth and leaves that 
lie in the way of the seeds coming in contact with the 
soil, various methods are employed to loosen the sur- 
face and to secure a lodgment to the seed. Sometimes 
a strong harrow is used, while other farmers make an 
implement less liable to be broken, by securing an or- 
dinary ox-tongue to a piece of stout oak plank a little 
diagonally, forming a kind of scraper of the width of 
an ordinary harrow. Tliis is drawn by a yoke of stout 
oxen over the surface, which will loosen it sufiiciently 
to receive the seed. Wood-lands generally are so open 
and light, that seed, if sown at the proper season, sel- 
dom fiuls to grow. The seed should he sown immedi- 
ately, while the surface is open and loose, when the 
first rain will sufficiently cover it to secure its vegeta- 
tion. If sown in February, the action of the snow and 
firosts render the seeding still more certain. The usual 
qnontity of seed sown to the acre is about one bushel, 
(foorteen pounds ;) some, however, do not sow more 
than half this quantity, but this is poor economy, be- 
caoflc time is lost in waiting for the grass to spread to 
cover the surface, while other less valuable g^rassesand 
weeds will for a time come in and occupy the vacant 
spaces. In soils where the grass takes with less firm- 
ness, it is the more important that a good supply of 
•eed be sown, and I would recommend twenty pounds 
imther than less. Farmers generally, in Kentucky. 
sow a less quantity of seed to the acre, of all kinds, 
than those of the Eastern States. Lands thus sown 
to blue-grass, should not be pastured until the second 

year, or until it has gone to seed, otherwise the stock 
Are liable to pull up the plants by the roots. 

The seed matures in the latter part of June. When 

Jot ripe it is eaten by horses and other farm stock 

uMi great rdlah, and is veiy fattening. Until within 



a few years the seed was gathered in large quantities 
for market by simply stripping the heads by hand, a 
very slow and tedious process; finally hand combs 
were made for the jmrpose, and at a later date combe 
drawn by horses were introduce<]. These gather the 
the seed quite rapidly, but taking with it a large por* 
tion of the stems entire. The seed heads are divided 
and the seed 6eparat<id, tliat is " cleaned," by rubbing 
it by liand throngh a wire riddle nailed to a frame. In 
this way ten bushels (140 pounds) are cleaned by one 
man in a day. The writer designed a macliine. run 
by hand or steam, that cleaned 100 bushels in a day, 
in a very perfect manner. 

In Kentucky the blue graf« pastures intended for 
winter feed, the stock is taken off by mid-summer, and 
the second growth is permited to stand undisturbed 
for winter pasturage. If the close of the season is 
favorable, on good land the blades will grow 12 inches 
or more in length, forming a thick, deep mat of grass* 
that remains green through the winter, or until it is 
(.^aten off. Tlie grass falls down, forming a protection 
to itself from the effects c)f frost. On these pastures 
stock will keep in good condition in the winter while 
the grass lasts ; being thoroughly matured, it is more 
nutritious than the early grass of spring. 

" O. B." remarks : " Blue grass has been tried hero 
on our fine arable lands, which take rcnidily to timothy, 
clover, orchard grass, &c. , but has never succeeded . Will 
it in woods on virgin soil T* There can hanlly be a 
doubt that if woodlands are prepared for seeding in 
this way, and at the time herein given, that it will do 
well in Maryland. 

In seeding cleared land to blue grass the operation is 
always attended with more nncertainty than on wood- 
lands, because the seeds ond young plants are more- 
exposed to the drying influences of the sun and winds 
tlian uyran the light virgin soil of the partially shaded 
woodlands. To insure a good stand upon old lands 
i*arly seeding \sind\»penmhle.. The young plants should 
have as early a start in the spring as possible to en- 
able them to get well rooted before the dry, hot 
weather of summer sets in. Blue grass seed on o])en 
land is generally sown in winter, and on the snow if 
possible, in fields see<led with winter grain. Or it may 
be sown on the clean field, and one or two pints of 
clover to the acre cast separatelv, because the clover 
seed being so smooth and heavy it cannot be mi^ed 
and cast evenly with the blue grass seed. 

Dealers in field seeds generally kex»p blue grass seed 
for sale. The price ordinarily is from $1.25 to $1.50 
per bushel of 14 pounds, cleaned. Seeds of the previ- 
ous season*s growth should he sown. 

Should our Maryland friends make a trial of this 
grass on lands well prepared, it would be interesting 

to the general reader to know the result. n. p. B. 

> • • 
Otsego County .^Tbe following ofilccrs of the Otse- 
go County Agricultural Society have been elected for 
1864: 

PreHdent—Q. Pomkroy Kee9E. Coonerstown. 
Vi430-/YMlcfon/— Wm. I. Compton, MIddlefleld. 
Secretary— U. M. Hooker. Coopcretown. 
JYeagurer—V. U. JohnctoD, Cooperstown. 
Directors— livurr RoMsboom, John A. Bathbnn. Chaa. Bates, 
K. U. Van Ken^sclacr, James R. Morria, Alfred Clarke. 
••• 

Sore Eyes* — A little alum boiled in a teacupful of 
milk, and the curd used as a poultice, is excellent for in- 
flammation of the eyes. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF TURNIPS. 



The question, is it profitable, or does it pay to raise 
turnips and other roots to feed to farm stock daring 
the season that they are kept on dry fodder, is fre- 
quently recurring in our agricultural papers, and I sup- 
pose the repeated question is asked hj those persons 
who have just commenced the business of farming, or 
who have never raised those crops. Now these questions 
may be answered both affirmatively and negatively, and 
yet be answered correctly in both cases, for there are 
a gpreat many farmers who every year raise root crops 
for feeding purposes, from which they realize a large 
profit ; and on the other hand many attempt to raise 
these crops, and, for many and different reasons, they 
get only small and poor crops, which cost them more 
than the crop is worth. 

In deciding upon the value of root crops, as well as 
all others, many things are to be taken into considera- 
tion. In difibrent places there are local causes wliich 
will have a bearing on the question, such as the value 
of the land, the cost of labor, the cost of manure, and 
whether the labor is performed principally bv hand 
or by the aid of machinery. The east of most crops 
can be very nearly known if an account of the different 
items in the expense in raising is made, but the value 
of them for feeding purposes is a much more difficult 
matter to determine. Where there is a market in 
which they can be sold, the selling value is known, 
and from this the feeding value can be estimated near 
enough as a general rule. 

In many parts of the country where roots arc raised 
there is no market in which they can be sold, and the 
profit or loss in feeding them, depends mainly upon 
the skill and success with which the crop is raised, 
and this can only be determined by the experiment. 
After taking all things into consideration, I am satis- 
fied that where the soil is suitable for root crops it 
will pay for tliose who own or cultivate land, and 
keep horses, cattle or sheep, to raise some kind of roots 
to feed them with during the winter, or while they 
are fed on dry feed. 

From the first commencement of my labors on the 
farm I have raised roots of some kind to feed to my 
stock during the winter. Previous to the time that 
the potato crop became effected with the rot, I raised 
that crop principally. Since that time 1 have raised 
turnips as my main crop for feeding, though 1 general- 
ly have a small patdi of carrots every year. I have 
raised and experimented with neariy all the different 
kinds of turnips that I could obtain, but for several 
years past I have raised only the Improved White 
Fn^nch turnip. This variety I consider the best for 
eating, feeding, or keeping, of any kind 1 have ever 
raised. 

The past season (1868) I raised what I considered a 

very good crop of turnips. I think it was the most even 

•nd uniform crop while growing and wlien harvested, 

that I have raised for some time. The land on which 

he crop was raised was a piece of meadow, on which 

^Ao grass was badly run out. It was plowed the spring 

^f 1B62, a dressing of manure spread on, and cultiva- 

xmI in without disturbing the sod, and planted with 

potatoes. After the potatoes wero dug another dress- 

ng of manure was put on and spread, and plowed in. 

n th« «Dr»»»^ HP'W^) *''«t before I wanted to sow 



my turnips, another light dressing of nuumre 
spread on, and the ground plowed agaiD. It wn Hm 
harrowed so as to level the furrows, and After thb 
raked with my wire tooth horse rake mitil the nfffim 
of the ground was smooth, and the soil moQaw tti 
fine. The seed was then sown with a seed dxfll, b 
rows 80 inches apart. After the i^nts were op m 
that the second leaf could be soen plainly, the gmmi 
was hoed over and a part of the plants cut op in the 
rows. After this the ground was hoed over oooe, aid 
the plants thinned out so as to leave them about obb 
foot apart in the rows. This was all the eultSvatiai 
this crop received, but I think that I never raised a 
crop before without hoeing them three times. TUi 
crop would have been hocxl again had not the veiy 
wet weathfT prevented until the tojw were so large 
that it could not be done. 

The tumii^s wero harvested in the fc^owing man- 
ner : Commencing on one side of the field, with a hoe, 
the top of the turnip was cut off with a sin^^e blow, 
and then the root pulled out of the ground with the 
same implement. Tlie tumi{)s were left on the ground 
until they were dry, when they weroincked up, thrown 
into a cart and drawn to the cellar. The number of 
bushels harvested was 300. A few days alter they 
were harvested, I weighed a few bushels of them, to 
see how they would compare in weight with potatoes^ 
and found that they weighed a little over 60 lbs. to 
the bushel. Afler this, I measured the land on which 
the crop grew, and found it to contain 56 rods, a firac- 
tion over | of an acre. I kept no account of the ex- 
pense of raising tliis crop, for the reason tliat I made 
no extra ef!()rt, either in the preparation of the land, 
or in the cultivation of the crop, and the labor i^'nt 
on it was done part of a day at a time. Yet I think 
it did cost as much labor to raise it as It did to raise 
the crop of potat<H« on the same gramid the year be- 
fore, which produced only 75 bushels. Some of the 
tiirniiMS were Hold at the time they were harvested for 
20 cts. per bushel. Since then they have been worth 

25 cts., and now 1 get 34 cts. per bushel, delivered at 
the village near by. 

In connection with the question proposed at the 
commencement of this article is another, which is 
often asked, and that is, what effect will it have 
on the milk of the cow to feed them turnips while 
they are giving milk? and, also, in what way can 
turni|)S be fed to cows giving milk so that the tur- 
nip flavor will not be imparted to the milk ? These 
experiments I have tested satisfactorily to my own 
mind in several instances. This winter I have two 
heifers which 1 am milking, and which have been fed 
with tnrni|)s once a day since the first of December to 
the present time. From the milk of these heifers^ 
two families, consisting of from eight to ten persons, 
have been supplied with what milk, cream and butter 
they have used, besides which, a small quantity of 
butter has been sr^ld, yet in no instance have I known 
the turnip flavor to be detected by any one, cither in 
the milk, cream or butter. The turnips are fed in the 
following manner : The person who milks the heifers, 
when he goes to the bam in the morning, carries a 
basket of cut turnips, which aro equally divided and 
given to them, and they eat them while he is milking., 
Tlio basket holds three pecks. Three years ago this 
winter I fed a ne\T milch oow a half buriiel of tomlpi 
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eMh momhig through the winter, with the same re 
BuItB as thoee of this winter. 

I would here any the French turnip is a very sweet 
and mild flayored turnip ; whether the strong flavor- 
ed tnmips could be fed in this way without imparting 
a flavor to Uie milk, I am unable to say from experi- 
ence, but I was informed tliis winter, by a gentleman 
who has tried the experiment, that he one winter fed 
his cows with the English flat turnip, in the same 
manner that I fed mine, and with the aame &vorable 
resolts. 

I am acquainted with several gentlemen in Masear 
chusetts who raise large quantities of turnips every 
year to feed their stock, and they have informed me 
that they feed them to their milch cows without any 
inconvenience whatever, though I am unable to say 
in what particular way they feed them. 

For feeding to sheep, and especially to ewes that 
have lambs, I thint the turnip a valuable root. When 
I do not have turnips enough to feed my sheep all 
winter, I commence feeding them once a day with 
tnmips about a month before thoy drop their lambs, 
and continue to feed in this way till the sheep go to 
the pasture in the spring. Judging from the appear- 
ance of the lambs, the turnips make a large flow of 
rich milk, and both sheep and lambs do as well as on 
any feed that J give them. Last fall I boijed equal 
parts of potatoes and turnips together, and fed tliem 
to my hogs. They fed well on them, and appeared to 
fiat as fast on this feed as on clear potatoes. In oon- 
du^on, I would say that I think there is nothing more 
oondusive to the health and thrift of our stock through 
the long and cold vdnters than a daily feed of some 

kind of root& C. T. Alvord. 

WUmington, Yt, Feb., 1894. 
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-DOES F ARMIN G PAY?" 

This question has been agitated by many corres- 
pondents of the Country Gentleman, as well as the 
kindred one, " How to buy a farm ?'* 

£Btherto the discussion of these questions has been 

confined to eastern writers. That the West may be 

heard from, permit me to tell you how a Buckeye Boy 

(a neighbor of mine) bought a good farm, and then 
made It pay. 

ICr. Elias Sihfson was married in 1842 — the only 
heritage possessed by himself and wife, were strong 
hands and willing hearts. Mr. Simpson had no ad- 
vantages from education, but he has a good mind and 
■oniid judgment When married, he took a lease 
which he worked for three years. When tliis expired, 
he rented ground for three years, and had now gained 
tnfllcient property to take in 1848, a lease upon one 
hundred acres of Scioto bottom. This ho cleared, 
fenced, and farmed, making more or less money each 
year until, on the expiration of his lease in 1854, he 
bought the fkrm ho had improved. Tliis was soon 
paid for, and another hundred acres of improved Scioto 
boUom was added to his fieinn. 

. The history of each succeeding year would but be a 
xehearsal of the above. His farm last year (1863) con- 
sisted of about 650 acres, well improved good fertile 
land, embradng com and wheat lands, meadow and 



Tbi» spring llr. Simpson has purchased, adjoining 
'htokg MO aerai of bottom and 100 acres of upland at a 



cost of 128,000, on which he paid down $14,000, this 
being less than his profits for 1868. 

Thus he married in 1842, without a dollar, and the 
spring of 1864 finds him worth it least $100,000. In 
tliis there has i>ecn no speculation, but it is all the re- 
sult of hard labor and good management. 

** Does farming iiay Y" Undoubtedly it does in Oliio, 

and if ax|y unbelievers are to be found, let them oome 

and see. Buckeye. 

Soathem Ohio. 

**Dome8tio Ouano** on Com— How to Pre- 
pare and Use it. 

In your paper of the 8d March your correspondent, 
E. R. Towle, relates liis experience with " domestic 
guano," and announces that, with him, it was a fail- 
ure. I am not surprised that it was, as, according to 
my experience, he erred : Ist, in composting his hen 
manure with ashes, even though leached, as the alka- 
li — and he cannot remove it all by leaching — sets free 
the ammonia of the manure. Tlie insoluble constitu- 
ents remaining in leached ashes are valuable as ma- 
nure, but not enough so to compensate for the Joss of 
ammonia, caused by the alkali. He should have mix- 
ed his hen manure with muck or soiL 2d, he put too 
much in the hill. This might have been remedied 
by mixing it freely ^ith the soil when deposited in 
the hill. 

I experimented last year by mixing an equal quantity 
of good soil with hen manure, moistening it witli liquid 
manure from the barn-yard, adding a small quantity of 
plaster, letting it remain until a very mild heat was 
generated, then forked it over, added more plaster to 
fix the ammonia, reduced it to as fine a condition as 
possible, and applied a small handful to each hill, 
mixing it with the soil as I dropped it, and was well 
satisfied with the n«ult. That portion manured with 
a single handful of the compost was better than that 
manured with plaster, very much better than that not 
manured, and quite as good as that manured with a 
double handful where it was mixed with the soil in 
the hill — wliile the seed did not half come up where 
it was dropped directly in the compost. I would not 
have wet the comiK)st had the hen manure been pul- 
verized, or in a state in which it could have been ; but 
straw and fine hay had got mingled with it, and it 
was a hard, compact mass. 

The rules I would lay down in preparing and using 
hen manure, are these : 

1st. Do not com)X)8t it with lime, ashes, o^ other al- 
kali, as it will set free the ammonia. 

2d. Mix it weekly in the hen roost with at least its 
bulk of fine mnck or soil, adding plaster it convenient. 
These substanci^ will fix the ammonia, and reduce it 
to a less concentrated form. Pulverize before using. 

3d. Never let it come directly in contact with any 
seed, as it will destroy the j)ower of germination, and 
it is far Ix^tter for the fine young roots that it should 
be mixed with the soil for quite a space around the 
liill, and thus supplying the,m for a longer period. My 
experience is that com planted in a compost of hen 
manure and soil, lialf and half, will never come up, 
while, if mixed well in the hill, it will do much good 
in bringing forward the crop in its earliest stages, fre- 
quently making it ten days earlier and something 
heavier. Prepared and used as 1 liave directed, I fu^ 
ly believe it will add a bushel of com to the crop to 
every bushel of hen manure used up to five or six per 
acre, to say nothing of its being earlier, which is the 
greatest consideration. 8. B. EIluott. 

Oak Tree Vkrm, near ManrteW, Fa. 
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UANURE QUESTION. 

We do not knov but oar rraden, those reKidinfr 
ID the Wert pnrticalBrly are reedj to aeeuac ua of 
TinrpioK loo murh on a BJngte Btring," — or kenpine 
tooconBtantlyin the foreground, and too often exp»- 
tinting on thu Importanco of. the Manure Qacttion. 
ButoWrration among out f&nDi^re, not leea tlian tliu 
Btud; of ioreign ngricallure. impreBseanfldeppIj'Tritli 
the immpnBe importanco of the Bubjecl, «Dd vtiilx tlie 
fitct that, B>7 irhat we nill, itarcalpiominenceianot 
jet appreciated »niOnK UB ! — and, at the riek of rppe- 
tllion whether inadverl*-ntly or "of malice afore- 
tbongrbt," ve find it continnally Titsing up, while we 
lead or while wo write — overBliaiiowing all minor 
tOfncs, and claiming, lis of right, to be heard nntl dis- 
cussed again nnd again. 

Tho uses and value of the dovor crop as a fertilizer, 
are treated at length in other column* of the present 
number, and wf iii'<-doDly n.-fcrio the article itself to 
insure for it (he careful periu«l of the n^ader But 
there are few farmen so ritoated that tlie manure of 
the Baro-yarii ie not their main dependance — without 
it, in many caaeB, « satiafactory clover tK>p cannot be 
gtttwn and aaallfilll'dW Bubwrihers are awnrt', We 
■have repeawdly arped the "W inter Feeding of stock for 
the e^it«8 put(Kiee of making manun-, altogether 
afdde from ■whnttivi^r other profit it might involve. 

An unexpected confirmation of the Brgnme&tB in 
fliTOT of this policy reaches ns in a work, the ad- 
vance Bheets of which were referred to in flOT last — 
"Ten AciesEnongh Inatlrislngthewinler-fceding 
ct cattle, for the fcrmer, we might have bentated 
*bont the applicationof thoadvice In thu manage- 
ment of an area of such limited extent : but here wp 
have a case in whlchlt lias been literally followed, for 
kserieeof yenrs.with -careful errutiny of charge and 
Income, and with retanu tlirougbou of a moKt satis- 
factory kind. We note this instnncB jierticnlarly. bc- 
nuBo it is, so far as we Tcniember the flrrt that has 
come to the knowhidge of xh< ■writer, on what wo 
might term a fndt garden rather than a farm, and be- 
cauae, as the author of the very tntrn-sting work bi> 
iiire us tBk<« can- to stale, hia tiiUring uimn the prac- 
tice was the ilitL-ct result nf Lis agricnltunil n'ading. 

Our limits will nut admit a full dt-tail of the cir- 
cumetanccH of theresi;, for which we muat n>ftT tnthi.' 
book itself. Sullice it to wiy that by careful a.ttention 
combined with libeml insniiHng tlieti^n ncn* — a!x of 
which wore in atMwUirrieB.and thetcniamder n oth 
er small fruild and in vt-getable«— were made *< yii-ld 
k profit above all e^Cperac tlie third yta fn>m the lie- 
ginning of the experiment, <if fV.W jut aim'. Tliia 
■wsB accompliBhed, tht-n and in Huci'ii-dliig yearn, at a 
caBhootlajof frrrni *2.^0 ti>#:iSO p.T year for manures 
from the city In-side the cawfiil Imsliandlng of eiery 
thing about the place, inchiiling the products i>f a 
horse nnd cow the fiill'n leovcs gathered from the 
TMidridcit aroand, and in fart all that could -contribote 
to tbo reeources of ttf hornjard — in winch economy 
of fertilizing material ninne. the example is worthy of 
■tudy and Imitaiioii. But iirti.-r several years' expKri- 
enco in this way the question arose vrhcthor tlie 
inoney paid out could not be partly or wludly saved T 
rbe author concluded to try the experiment. Tie put 
■■') a n "til "'"■'' '"fg.' enuiigh for twenty cows, and a 



simple steaming apparatuH, m dusHl[>tiuti of wtMm 
should beglndtnn-ccivefor tbcbneeStafoarrMdoK 
In Ortu.bpruDd Ji'ovemb^- hopnrctiaieil twenty hdfcl 
which wi're to calve in the spring. He bonght ■ M 
of fomBtalks of bis neiglitwra^ twenty aciet al $tm 
acre. The fli9t year's accaunt stood aa follom: 

C«[ of so hpircn, ftUI.M 

Cofn»Ui!lt». M,« 

Olherfood— (BTeniglnRl-IOiliTiiHKhcowat >cl*.pcrl »,_ 

dajj f *"■■ 

Bxtra «■£«■ of hln-dmiui ftir alleBbiice, per a ni e t - 1 — _ 

TutslcnM, tnui 

They were mild in spring nt an average price of $ti36. 
or trio for the whole — thns retnTnlng: all the moasf 
expended, besides Tmi-ing n great qnanlity of eoni- 
Htalks left AVer, continues the Author and a [uleoT 
mnnure certainly aa aropleasaiiyfiirwhichl had paid 
$350. Moreover it was on my own premiacR it biil 
lie*Ti most carefolly attended todurlng hewhoIepK)' 
ceM of manufacture: I knew what 'it waa eompoMd 
of, snd that the seedsof nnxioaswetfllBOJuki nothanj 
been added to it. Tlio rrBiilt WUBSO encoonigingtliM 
I have continued the practice of (lina finding ovk 
during the winter from that day to IhiH.iTicit^uiiiig 
the niir^bcr bonever, to twenty-five. On a ran of 4 
yean) ihtini 1ms been no profit iMtyoiid the maDnR: 
bnt ihnt mnch Is all ilenr. Thus the winter, iasl^ 
of being a si-aeon of suqiended pndta as foruerlj, k 
now one of positive gain." 

C^irtainly $350 i« a 'Considerable mm tokdd. ata 
nngle stnike, to the annual pnifitofs ten-acre fsnu: 
and It istbesaniepiinclple hne involved which ap- 
pliesiii nearly asgreatdegTeetOKllonrbrming. Aad 
takiDgparticulnrly thefamis of tboM who live m-ar 
rilies, H8 on Long Island furtisample — the eomplainl 
is a oommim one tliat the nuinure purcliascd fruin c'^y 
stabb'snod other sourccB,iBbieb in price, for *' leads" 
of wonderfully Bin all (ii[)aci(y likely to be fill) of weed 
seedH, and. more than all, tliat front eon«laiitexpa<nrc 
and handling tn all sortsof weather, it iavnHllyiliiuted 
in n-al ferliRidng value. Yet itow fbw have tried tliu 
nrnple expedient Itere described, or •ome iinillar 
method ol home-manufacture 

Tlin space )a not now nt command to follow np the 
subject •* deserves. Ureal aa lias been the prog n * 
aln-ady tweeted by many of our licst farmots. In deTn^ 
ing atU'Dliu-n to such means of securing good asd 
abundant supplies of manure, we can not hopefof tlie 
geni'ral and fundamental iiiiprovenient of Anr agricnl- 
tun- in the Kimtem Slates, imtilthn fact bccomiwuni- 
verKiUy recognized here, as it has long been in Etng- 
land. thai the manufacture of good manore in winter 
is -nstax indispenutble A iwrt of farming, as plowing 
is in Bprti>g fiT barvesting gtitsB and grain In summer. 
Wkhoiit going -quite as far us the author of the pie- 
sent treatise, and asserting that " tlie ival office of ika 
gninnd is mtjxlj/ to AM the plant tn an ertti ptMim 
»ft»(i'ydW//«yf (*f roofV we cannot Lut admit that bil 
practice ta strongly in Hupjiort of liio llieorj while lie 
latter conveys an iniperliintb'KHin, and, unlike maay 
otlier theories, is In little danger of ever bdngcarrial< 
to an injur" 



WayuDcoQuty, N,r,, made T.OOOponnds of dried andts 
out of U>e i-rop of \f*-a, which he sold at 10 cent* per 
punnil. milking hiAFe nmni-y for tlial onii article tbaa k 
reallMd by many furmen for all their aaivablu pmduiM 
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MATERIALS FOR BEE-HIVES- 

Mbssbs. Editobs— In a recent number of yoar paper 
I made some reroarka reepcctlng bcc-hivea and bee cul- 
ture, in which I eaid that the only real Improvement 
In the ttrrangement of hives, during a century or mom is 
that of the Rev. Mr. Langstroth, to wit, the movable 
comb arraogemenL 

In this I propose to speak of materUdt for bee-hives, 
and would remark here that the only improvement etfer 
made as to the use of materials in the construction of 
hives is that of Mr. Samuel Ide, the skilfnll and worthy 
Inventor of the ** straw lined hlve.*^ This improvement 
la applicable to any hive, no matter what may be its in- 
ternal arrangement We, however, prefer and have 
adopted Mr. Ide^s arrangement in connection with his 
double or straw lined walls. In cold climates it is a con- 
aideration of no small importance how and what of kind 
of materials the walls of bce-hivcs are constructed. Walls 
made wholly of straw could not afford as good protec- 
tion against piercing winds as one of wood, on account 
of the density of the latter. Again, the straw cannot be 
wrought Into the desired forms. 

Walls of bee-hives formed of dense material like that 
of wood or metal are highly advantageous in some re- 
spects, but the quality of being dense renders such ma- 
terial very disadvantageous In other important respects, 
for the reason Uiat the' more dense any substance is, the 
more variable it is in temperature, readily changing with 
the atmosphere from one <»treme to the other, because 
•nch bodies arc good " conductors " of heat and cold. 
Hence walls of metal, stone and even bard wood naked 
on the inner side are decidedly objectionable for bee- 
hhrea, in that such walls quickly absorb or conduct 
away the caloric out of the air which the bees may have 
rarifled within the hive ; besides dense naked walls radi- 
ate inward the same temperature which such dense 
bodies maintain in the external atmosphere, whether it 
be heat or cold. 

On the contrary, straw being porous, and like some 
textile substances, (wool for instance,) is in a high degree 
a non-conductor of heat and cold, and therefore super- 
latively superior to dense bodies for enclosing bees in 
daring all seasons of the year, as it enables them to main- 
tain a more even temperature at all times, which is so 
essential for securing to them a continual prosperous 
condition. The soft and lighter kinds of wood are the 
most suitable for making bee-hives, even if they are to 
be lined with straw. Soft pine boards that have been 
kUn dried or used in old ceilings, are preferable to new- 
ly cot timber. The longer and harder the boards have 
been Mbnl, the better they keep their place, and they 
are thus rendered more non-conducting. Mr. Ide^s hive 
la made with an upper and lower section. The top wall 
of the lower section is made mostly of straw, and mov- 
able ; it is designed to be put on in the early pari of win- 
ter and removed in the spring before they commence 
gathering bee-glue. In this way It is kept free from 
glue or wax, and It will not condense but little of the 
Internal humid air during winter, and that little will 
readily be absorbed ; the shell of the upper section re- 
mains on all the time, and when the surplus honey boxes 
are inverted they form the **top^* of the lower section, 
tbe only section that requires to be lined, which lining 
Is pat on in a manner similar to the '*lath and plaster** 
wail of a house, and which Is many times more advan- 
tageous relatively in the hive than in the house. Some of 
those advantages are apparent even to those who do not 
* observe these matters ; others will be pointed out In a 
ftitnre communcation. 

Blchford, N. T. C. J. ROBINSON. 

Inn^**''**"^^ U as meek as a child, but often mlgbtier 
tiJKMi any giant 



THE YELLOW GLO BE MANGOLD. 

Eds. Countrt GEinrLBMAN — The article in your 
No. for April 7, on the culture of of turnips for stock- 
feeding, cannot foil to be interesting and instructive to 
those whose attention has not hitherto been directed 
to that subject But more light is required. Ex- 
perience proves that while turnips are good, something 
else is better. The Globe Yellow Mangold I have 
long since proved to be incomparably superior. For 
milch cows it has no equal. It is more easily culti- 
vated, produces a much larger crop, keeps better, and 
to cover all, imparts no unpleasant flavor to the milk. 

With all deference to your Vermont correspondent, 
I must be permitted to say that I detect the flavor of 
turnips always in milk and butter — not excepting the 
French White. The long Red Mangold I abandoned, 
because of an earthy beet-root flavor quite apparent 
in the milk, which was also of impoverished quality. 
On the contrary, the Globe Yellow Mangold, possess- 
ing largely of saccharine, enriclies the milk, and im- 
parts a fine color to it. Carrots do the same, but axe 
better for horses than cows. This winter the batter 
on my table has been far superior to the average I 
meet with elsewliere, where there is no excuse for in- 
ferior quality. The roots are cut and fed morning and 
night — adding some salt twice a week. 

Whilst turnips are a precarious crop, the Globe 
Mangold need never miss. I have g^wn it most suc- 
cessfully both on the heaviest and the most sandy of 
s(dls. It does best on a clayey loam, but a fair crop 
can be raised even on the sandy l)arrens of Long Isl- 
and, with the addition of well-rotted stable manure. 
On good soil I have raised Globe Mangolds weighing 
14 lbs., round, smooth and solid — not ungle specimens, 
but lots of them — ranging from 4 to 8 lbs. as the rule. 

On the thin soils of the Hudscm we are content with 
smaller dimensions, but the quality is excellent. Last 
year we had a liberal supply up to Ist of June — solid, 
crisp and sound as when first placed in winter quar- 
ters, which is out of doors, no matter how exposed, 
provided the bottom is dry and the pile is well cover- 
ed with straw and soil. 

The Globe Mangold must be sown early in May and 
cultivated in the same manner as turnips, which it 
much resembles, growing as tliey do on the surface. 
Each capsule produces several plantR, so that if there 
are any blanks, they can l>c filled by transplanting in 
showery weather, taking care not to insert too deeply, 
or else the plant will not bulb. The l^est seed is im- 
ported, being raised on the Island of Guernsey, on the 
coast of England. 

Scarbro\ J. C J. 

GAPES IN CHICKENS. 



This is almost a universal complaint among chicken- 
growers. To prevent it, never feed frc*h mixed or raw 
Indian meal. I raise from 200 to 800 chickens every sea- 
son, and never have had a case of " Gapes.** To young 
chicks let the standing dish be wheat or wheat screen- 
ings, or finely cracked com — this should always be witli- 

In their reach ; their feed, stale wheat bread, soaked In 
milk or water, three or four times a day. 

If corn meal is used it must be scalded, and may be fed 
warm, but not hot. Give plenty of clean water in shal- 
low dishes, or put stones in deep dishes or tubs, so they 
cannot drown. 

Place them so they can get either sun or shade, as they 
require— don*t cook them alive in the hot summer's sun, 
and 95 out of every 100 chicks will come to maturity. 

TompkhisviUe, N. Y. J. C. Taoiirsoai. 
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Dent Com In Northern Ohio and New-England. 

MEB6R8. 1*. TucKBR & Soif — Some time sgo I no- 
ticed an inqairf as to wliether the Dent com, or Gonrd 
seed com, would ripen in SaiiBburj, Conn., and an an- 
swer from some one near Columbus, stating tliat he 
believed it did not succeed well in the northern part of 
the State. Being a native of Litchfield Co., and hav- 
ing lived twenty years in Ohio, perhaps I can give an 
answer. 

I live in Portage county, which correfq[)Qnd8 with 
Fairfield in latitude. Very little other com is raised 
liere, and I have known it to be injured by the frost 
in autunm but once. It is raised in Cuyahoga and 
Lake counties^ and I think also in Ashtabula, which 
is the northern extremity of the State. We are more 
exposed to late and early frosts^ and lose our fruit 
much more fret]uently than in C-omwall, Conn. 

Still there are peculiarities in this com, and in our 
dimate, which adapt the one to the other, which 
might not be true in Salisbury. The com starts more 
slowly in spring than '* Yankee com,*' but it ripens 
most quickly. At rye harvest the Yankee corn will 
seem to be much the most forward. 

In Southern Ohio the com grows larger and a lon- 
ger time, but I think their corn will suffer from early 
frost as often as ours. 

The com will adapt itself to the season much better 
than ordinary New-England com. It fills out the sea- 
son by a larger growth at tlie S<^uth, while it hastens 
to ripen at the North. But the ])eculiarity of climate 
to which I alluded, \a the fact that we have very dry 
weather the last part of July and through the whole 
month of August. This hastens the ripening of the 
corn to such an extent that the Dutton com seems only 
to be blisters on the outside of an immense cob. I 
think that the greater moisture of the Litchfield coun- 

tv climate, would g^ve a largpe growth, but endanger 
the ripenincr of the ears. I think the experiment 
should be tried on a small scale at first. If your cor- 
res^iondent will send to J. Stair & Son, seedsmen, in 
Cleveland, for nnl cob Dent com raised in Northern 
Ohio, ho will be able to try the experiment fairly. 

One circumstance will have an influence on the prof- 
its. The Dent com does not sucker ; the stalk is lar- 
ger, longer, and has fewer leaves ; consiHjuently is less 
valuable as a forage crop than Eastern com. ii. c. J. 

• •• 

SETTING FEN CE POSTS. 

I will give you my experience in setting fence posts 
in wet clay land, liable to heave with the frost. In the 
first place dig the holes about two feet deep, then 
make a hole with a bar, sharpen the ])ost and bore a 
two inch augur hole thn)ugh the post where you com- 
menced to taper the point, and put in a good heart 
cedar pin so as to pn)j(K;t about six inches each side of 

tlie post, which will last as long us the post. Tlien 
drive the post with a beetle the depth of the point 
which will be a f([K>t or 18 inches, making the whole 
depth from 3 to 8| feet. Then ])Iace a lorge stone on 
the pin each side of the post. Tlien roni the earth firm- 
ly above as the hole is filled, llien plow two or three 
furrows on each side of the fence, and bank it up 
about six inches ; that will carry the water off, which 
is necessary to prevent heaving. Where this banking 
is done, horses or cattle are not so apt to trouble the 
fence. This fence can be built without much extra 
labor. I adopted this plan two years ago, and can as- 
wre you tliat it will never heave. 

CUAS. A. VAN VALKElTBrBGH. 




VEWTILA TINO OKTJ.ARft 

Every one Is aware, on a moment* s reflection, of Ik 
importance of ventilating cellars — aa foul air Is not oa^ 
detrimental to health, but is detrimental, or taints, emy' 
thing within its reach. During the warm part of thi 
year, partial ventilation may be effected by opsnlng op- 
posite windows, but too much fresh air may render thf 
cellar warm. One of the best contrivances, espcefad^ 

for winter, is to affix a braneh-plpe 
to the etove-pipe In the nam 
above, for this purpose— as ihowi 
In the annexed figure. The pipe 
passing up to some height abort 
tlie stove before joining, does not 
materially affect the draft ; and ill 
L>.k>a. . ^^ . .i^iL.w .^ difBculty of this kind wiH be pre- 
CELLAa vented by placing a valve at tbe 

floor, to be shut while the fire is kindled, or to be part- 
ly closed if too much air passes from the celler, caoin; 
a cold draught from the exterior crevices. As foal lir 
generally ri»es to the upper part of the cellar, it isdnvn 
off in this way as fust as it accumulates, and the apart- 
ment kept pure. 

[For the ConntiT GenUemui and CnHImtorJ 

How to Treat the Whooping-Coiigh. 

Upon the first intimotion of the eoaj^ commcnciBg, 
take equal parts of good old spirits, (ran, l»andjr or 
r}-c whiskey,) and sweet oil ; at bed-tlroe, place the 
child with the back to the fire, and mb the aplne witli 
this mixture from the neck down. Let the mbbfiig be 
done thoroughly every niglit, and neither the mother or 
child will suffer any inconvenience fVom this often dii- 
tn'Bsing complaint. The disease will ran Its cooise, bat 
it will be in so mild a form that the most deUcate child 
will pass through it in safety. 

My experienee is that It is impoHant to commence 
the trt^atment at the first appearance of the crongh. 

BVOKSTB. 

»♦■ 

To Drive otit the CMo^ and Pains in the Loins 

of the Baok. 

At intervals during fteveral years I was much afflicted 
with a crick and pains in the back, so severe at times as 
to be confined for days, and even weeks^ Tried many 
expedients, but found no effectual remedy antil a bach- 
elor friend in Chicago recommended the construction of 
a l>elt to button pretty tight around the waist. The In- 
ner lining, next to the skin, is wool flannel, the outer, 
strong cotton. Between these linings several layers of 
padding of common cotton batting arc placed, which 
extends from hip to hip, half way around the body. 
The upper edge of the belt should be straight ; the low- 
er edge cut on a circle, that is, the back part about 
seven inches wide, and the front five liH>hes. 

i applied the belt while the crick was on, wbleh drove 
it off the same hour, and have not been tronbled an hoar 
since with the excruciating pain, having worn a belt 
most of the time since. 

Immediate relief has been performed upon other per- 
sons by the same process. 

Many afflicted persons may thank the Covntbt Gbk- 
TI.EMAN for this prescription. 8. W. JswaTT. 



Delaware Grape Dader Glass* — S. H. Ainswoiih 

of West Bloomfield, N. Y., stated in his address before 
the late meeting of the Fruit Growers' Society at Roch; 
ester, that he had fruited the Delaware grape for two 
years in his grape-house, and has found It much superi- 
or in quality to the same variety grown In open air— 
better even than the Frontignans and the Muscat of Al- 
exandria. He regards it as a great acquisition for hoviM 
culture. 
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Flax and Barley Grown Together. 

Some time ago I wrote an article which was pub- 
lished, giving the result of my experiment last sum- 
mer in growing flax and barley together, which proved 
to be a profitable crop owing to the high price flax seed 
now commands, and believing, as I do, that it did not 
in this instance lessen the amount of barlej ; yet I do 
not think it advisable for fanners to grow a mixed 
crop unless their soil is in a high state of cultivation, 
and then one kind sovm generally exhausts the fer- 
tility quite soon enough. In answer to the inquiries 
of Mr. WiNSPEAB in Co. Qbmt. of recent' date, the 
soil on which tliis crop was grown is a hght gravelly 
loam, on which the year previous was a crop of com. 
The soil was well cultivated, and the barley and flax 
was sown the last week in April, and harvested the 
last of July with the cradle, and bound .into sheaves 
in the same manner as though the barley had been 
grown alone. It was thrashed by a machine without 
any trouble ; only thrash ic slow, and see that the flax 
seed is not blown over with the chaff. The straw was 
eaten greedily by my steers early in the winter, relish- 
ing it seemingly as well as though it was barley straw 
alone. In regard to seeding down with this crop, I 
have had personally no experience, but the result with 
one of my neighbors was a good " catch," and I know 
nothing to the contrary why it will not do as well as 
with any other spring grain, for on soils liable to heave 
out clover by frosts, flax is one of the best grains to 
seed in, for it is a crop that leaves the ground in a 
▼eiy flrm condition. The barley sown was the 4-rowed. 

Newikne, N. Y. JAMBS McOOLLUM. 

• •• 

REMED Y FOR BOTTa 

When a horse is attacked with botts, drench with 
equal quantities of sweet milk and molasses, warm. 

In ten or fifteen minutes give one quart of strong 
■age tea. Jt is seldom the second dose will be re- 
qidred. Buckets. 

HOW I R AISE CALVES. 

Mbssbs. EDrroBs — As I iiave seen some inquiry 
about raising calves, I will tell you, through the Co. 
Gbrt., that the way I raise my calves is to not let 
them suck at all, but feed them as soon as they can 
ttend — feed them new milk until three or four weeks 
old, say fixxn three to four quarts per day, morning 
and evening — then up to two months old give them 
ddm-milk from eight to twelve quarts daily until the 
milk b^g^ns to fail — then mix about one pint of oat- 
meal with some milk as long as I have it — give some 
aolphnr once a week, about a tablespoonful. I feed 
■ame meal all winter, and a few roots. 

I have never lost any calves managed in this way. 
I have raiwd some that got the first premium in this 
place at oar fair. I have one at this time that will 
w«dgh seven hundred pounds, and got the second pre- 
mium at the County fair last falL He will be one 
jear old the 5th of April — is a grade Durham. I keep 
them tied around the neck in winter — feed in a high 
manger ; it will make them hold up their heads when 
tlMj are ont of the stable and give them a better ap- 
peanmee. I think people spoil some fine calves by 
tejing to make them grow too fast. If fed as above, 
ihey will have a good appetite and never get cloyed. 
OilTef raised In this way hold their shape and will be 



of a nice siae. I have nerw loBt any with the murrain 

unce I practiced the above method. I would like to 

hear from some experienced one through your Co. Gknt. 

CorlUind Co., N, Y. STLYESTBR B. WOODS. 

• •• 

THE WAY T O MA KE LACQUER. 

One of your corrcspondcute, C. R, inquires for a recipe 
for makiug lacquer, or liquid drier. We herewith fur- 
nish two recipes for tliis purpose, and he can he can 
choose cither, as they are both good : 

Take 1 pound of good lithaige, 1 pound of red lead, }( 
pound of uinbcr, that has been well pulverized, X pound 
of sugar lead, 1 giillon of linseed raw oil, and put them 
all in an iron kettle, and boil them slowly over a gentle 
fire fDr three lioure, und stir the ingredients every few 
minutes while they are boiling. 

It is very Important to have a steady fire, just such a 
fire as wc make when making sugar. If the fire flashes 
up and bums furiously for a few minutes, there will 
be danger of burning the lacquer, and thus spoiling the 
whole of it 

After it hits boiled enough, let it cool in the kettle, 
and when it is about cool cnoug:h, so that it will not 
bum your finger, add 1 gallon of spirits of turpentine, 
and stir it well. If it appears too thick, add more tur- 
pentine. 

As tur])cntine is now very costly, use the same quan- 
tity of benzine instead of turpentine, 

Ifteeipe 24 n»r HaJKlac li^e^ner* 

To 1 gallon of raw linseed oil add I pound of gum 

ahellac, half a pound of lithaige, 4 ounces of the best red 

lead, 6 ounces of sugar lead, and half a pound of burnt 

Turkey umber. Prei^rc a good bed of live coals of hard 

wood, and make a steady tire ; and when the oil begins 

to boil, let all the above named ingredients be put in 

and stirred fK*qucntly, to prevent burning. The fire 

should not be allowed to blaze up very much on the 
sides of the kettle. Let it boil gently for two and a half 
or three hours. It will be necessary sometimes to boil 
it slowly for four hours. It is alwavs much better to 
boil it gently for four hours than to boil it verv fast for 
two or more hours. When it is partly cool, thfn it with 
half a gallon, or more, of benzine. All these ingredients 
may be obtained at the dmg store. 

Any one who has judgment enough to boll oil well 
can make good lacquer mnch cheaper than it can be 
bought at stores ready made. 

Auburn, N. Y. 8. EDWARDS TODD. 



-•••- 



NEAT' S FOO T OIL. 

" H. K,'' in Co. Gent, of March mst, asks, " what is 
Neat's Foot Oil, and how is it made?'^ 

Neat's Foot Oil was originally made by boiling cattle's 
feet and legs and separating the oil from the mass, by 
skimming it from the surface of the water. It is now 
more extensively made, or, what is est^cntially the same 
thing, by separating the oil from beef tallow, by press- 
ing, as lard oil is separated from lard. 

Nearly forty years ago, Samuel Jndd, then a great oil 
merchant of New-Tork City, advertised large qnantitics 
of Neat's Foot Oil. It was then a matter of surprise to 
those not familiar with the treatment of tallow, where 

Mr. Judd obtained so much Neat's Foot Oil. It is now 
extensively manufactured in the oil and candle factories 
in most large cities. H. 

MB88BB. Edftors — I noticc on page 206, an inquiry 
from H. K. about ** Neat's Foot Oil.'^ In answei^it is 
manufactured fh>m cattle's feet. The skin and sinews 
are taken oflT, leaving the shin bone and hoof. Thev are 
then closely packed In tanks, and slowly boiled, either 
with the aid of steam or over a fire. Steam is best, as 
they can be boiled more steadily. In making good oil 
great attention is given not to boil too hard, as it 
thickens and wastes by mixture with the water, and will 
not easily separate after. w. D. H. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 



The Belle Litcbattve Pear. — At the recent meet- 
ing of the Fruit Grower's Society at Roclie»ter, a large 
number of tlie most experienced membciB present gave 
their opinion of tlds line pear. From general experi 
ence it appears to be variable, but uniformly excellent 
when well grown and well thinned on the tree. It 
succeeds both as a dwarf and standard, but the fruit is 
rather best on the dwarfs, although they are not long 
lived trees. Being extremely fine and delicate in its 
texture and flavor, it will not bear carriage to market 
so well as most other sorts, and decays more quickly, 
and sometimes rots at the core. 

Profitable Crop of Apples. — The Genesee Far- 
mer states that an orchardist in Western New- York 
sold from his trees 11,000 barrels of apples, mostly 
Baldwins, and that the whole amount of the sales was 
probably about $15,000. If the trees averaged three 
barrels each, there must have been at least 100 acres 
of orchard, and there is no question that they received 
good attention and cultivation, and that the market- 
ing was well managed. 

Varieties Running Out. — Dr. Underbill stated at 
the Fruit Grower's Meeting in New- York city, in reply 
to the opinion advanced that varieties of fruit would 
run out as they became old, that seven or eight years 
ago his trees of tke Newtown Pippin, in common with 
those of many others, began to decline, and that this 
was attributed to the old age of the variety. By en- 
riching the soil, however, with lit^uid manure, and 
giving proper cultivation, the vigor of the treses was 

restored, and they now bear as finely and as good fruit 
as ever. 

IsABEiXA Grape.— Dr. Underbill stated, at the 
same meeting, that the Isabella grapevine was often 
greatly iujured by being allowed to overbear, and that, 
as a general rule, not more than one-fifth of the fruit 
which sets should be allowed to remain and ripen. 

Successful Appi^ Orchard.— A Connecticut cor- 
respondent of the Rural New-Yorker states that he 
planted 150 apple tribes in the spring of 1859. The 
ground has been occupied with hoed crops ever since 
— ^now five years. These crops suffered no diminution 
at first from the trei^s, but they an^ now beginning to 
shade them. The average circumference of the trees 
two feet from the ground, is over a f<K)t, and the diame- 
ter of the heads is 6 to 12 feet. Each succeeding year 
has given three timi« as many apples as the preceding 
one, and nearly the same increase is expecttKl for some 
years to come. Tliis is certainly verj' go<xi success, 
and shows the superiority of good cultivation over neg- 
lect. An interesting fact is stated worthy oi notice by 
all who desire to purchasif big tre(»8, viz., most of the 
trees were 3 years of ag<^ when set out, but thos(.> which 
were older and larger are not now e<iual to them in 
size. So much for the check in growth given by the 
removal of the larger trees. 

AppiiE BARREi-rfJ. — Packers assert that second-hand 
flour barrels are the worst that can be employed for 
this purpose, unless every particle of flour has been 
first thoroughly brushed from them. For the jolting 
'>f the carts, wagons, and rail-cars is sure to loosen and 
"Scatter the flour over the surface of the fruit, where it 
orms a paste with the perspiration on the skin, spoil- 
»«^ l*^ aDi>**arp »»'•'> a^d causing mold and decav. 



Underdraining a Remedy for Wire WonB& 

Mi>ssRS. Editoirs — ^I have been mnch pleaied wtth 
the communication of C. T. Alvord aboat the win 
worm, published in your valuable paper. He erldoi^ 
ly speaks from experience, and feels what he writm 

I too have sufiered from the depiedatioDS of the wto 
worm, but only on the moist meadows, and from cK* 
perienco with several crops of Indian com, can say tint 
underdraining the ground is a complete preyentirv^ if 
it is done thoroughly. And in reviewing my experi- 
ence for a number of years, can say that I have new 
suflered fn>m this worm, except in those parts of fieldi 
that do not get warmed up promptly at the oommeneB- 
ment of warm weather. 

I have been spending some money this spring in 
underd raining, hoping, through this moans, to avoid the 
wire worm,' fur one thing, besides increamng the qual- 
ity and quantity of all crops, and cheapening the til- 
lage, &c. I am strengthened in the faith that tlui 
view is correct by the observations of Mr. Alvord, that 
he suflers only when the ground is cold. 

Tlierefore, from his observation, combined with xnj 
own, can say that a g(X)d application of green unfer- 
mentcd manure, and plenty of underdnuns, well placed 
in the ground, will do away with any loss from the 
depredations of this worm. And also if, on any piece 
of land, the wire worm does much ii^jury, it is a tokm 
that it needs the undcrdrains for otlier things bcsidei 
the worms. James A. Feswick. 

New Littbon, March, 1864. 

• • • 

Culture of the New Roohelle Blackberry. 

Messrs. EDrroRs — I have had some practice in cul- 
tivating the Ijawton blackberry, and latterly my sarcess 
has been quite satisfactory'. At first I procured aomo 
canes with roots, and planted them too close t4>gether, 
and supposing them to be liardy, like tlie common 
field blackberry, leA them in winter to take care of 
themselves. The consequence was that I grow bushes 
in summer to be nearly all killed in winter. This I 
concluded "* wouldn't pay.'' I then changed my mode 
of planting. I also applied a covering of earth as a 
winter protection. This I find to be safe, and in the 
following manner simply done. 

Uave the surface of the ground smooth, the rows 6 
feet apart. Plant pieces of root 6 or 8 inches in length, 
(half that length will answer,) one piece in a {ilace, 2 
feet apart in the n)ws. Tliey require the first eeaaon 
no care, except cultivating the ground so as to kill the 
weeds. Tlie bushes may ramble over the ground. 
Tlie following spring the larger canes, if alive, maybe 
trimmed and supported by suitable stakes. They will 
hear some small fruit. The other canes may be cut 
away. When new canes appear where wanted, and 
attain 1 foot in height, place stakes by their sidos 5 or 
6 feet above the ground, and as stiff as bean poles, and 
tie the canes as they grow to the stakes by 4 or 5 tiei^ 
so that they may not be broken by the winds. At tlie 
approach of winter remove the stakes and lay the 
bushes at right angles from the rows, flat on the 
ground, and cover them 2 or 3 inches deep with earth 
as follows : Cut off the limbs within 1| inches of the 
canes, at the right and left hand rides of the row, 
making flat bushes. "Shorten in" (he remaliUn^ 
limbs by cutting off the slender ends ; then, with a 
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digging or dung fork, looeea the earth about the roots, 
and remove some, laying the roots loose on one tide,ao 
that in laying down the roots sliall be bent instead of 
the canes being broken. When laid down use bricks 
to hold them down while covering, and remove the 
bricks when in the way. The bnsheff should be raised 
up and the stakes replaced as early in the spring as 
the fkost is out of the ground, which can be easily 
done with a fork if the rows are laid down singly in- 
stead of lapping over one another. 
Bethleheat, N. T. AMOS FISH. 

• • • 

HOW TO OBTAI N NE ATS FOOT OIL. 

One of your inquirers, H. K., has asked what neat^s 
foot oil ifi, and how it is made ? 

Neat*8 foot oil is extracted fh>m the feet and bones of 
the legs of neat cattle. Hence the name which it has 
received. Neat signifies " cattle of the bovine genus, 
as oxen, bullocks and cows." 

The process of obtaining this kind of oil is very sim- 
ple, and many farmers often throw away enough feet an- 
nually, to ftirnish oil enough to keep all their harness, 
shoes, and leather machine belts in the best condition. 

By breaking a bone of a leg of a fkt bullock or cow, it 
iriU be found Aill of an oily substance, which ofcn ap- 
pears as rich and edible as a roll of excellent butter. 
ThU is neat^s foot oil, and It is sometimes surprising to 
see how much a single foot and leg will yield wheu it is 
properly treated. 

In order to extract the oil, wash the hoofs clean — then 

break up the shin bones, the finer the better, and cut the 

hoofe and bones of the feet into small pieces. Then put 

them in a kettle of any kind, and pour in water enough 

to cover the bones. The kettle should never be filled so 

fhll that the water will boll over the top of it. The finer 

the bones are broken, or cut, or sawed, the sooner the 
oil will be driven out 

Now, let the kettle be covered as tightly with a lid as 
It can be conveniently, and boil the bones thoroughly all 
day. Of course it will be understood that more water 
must be poured into the kettle as it evaporates. 

The object of covering the kettle with a close lid, is 
to retain the heat as much as possible, and thus cx]>el 
the oil from the bones. The hot water and steam will 
liquify the oil, and expel it from the bones, when it will 
Immediately rise to the sur&cc of the water. Therefore 
it Is very important that the water should not be allow- 
ed to evaporate so low that the oil that has risen to the 
snrfkce of the water should come in contact with the 
diy hoofs and bonea, as much of it will be absorbed by 

them, and will be lost, unless it be again expelled by 
boiling. 

When there appears to be oil enough on the surface of 
this water, pour in a pailful or two of cold water to stop 
thA boiling, or let the fire bum down. Now dip ofi" the 
oil Into some clean vessel, and boil them again until 
there is oil enough to be dipped off again. 

The oil that is obtained by the first boiling is much 

Krer than that which Ls obtained at the second or third 
inng. 

There wtU now be some water among the oil which 
Bast be evaporated; therefore, put the oil in a clean 
kettle and heat it Just hot enough to evaporate the water, 
and the oil will be ready for use. Great care must be 
exercised in heating the oil, so as not to bum it As 
soon as the oil l>eglns to simmer a little, the oil may be 
removed from the fire, as the water has evaporated. 
Water among oil heated to the boiling point, will be 
converted Into steam almost instantaneously, as may be 
aeen by allowing a fkw drops to fall into boiling oil or 
botlsfd. 

Let the oil be kept in a jug corked tl^^y, and it Will 



be ready for use at any time for yean to come. In veiy 
cold weather, however, it may require a little warming 
before using it & Edwards Todd. 

How to Make Hair Dressing. 

Cut up or saw up the lai^c clean bones of either hor- 
ses or bullocks, and boil them to expel the oil, as direc- 
ted above; and if the oil is not perfectly clean, let it be 
strained and bottled. Mingle bergamot or any other 
perfbmcry with it, to suit the taste or smell, and we may 
challenge the world with all their ambolines, zylobalsa- 
mums, and other hair invigoratore, to produce anything 
equal to this home-made hair-dressing. While most of 
the nostrams of the drug store are really injurious both 
to the hair and to the skin, this will keep it soft and 
glossy, and as slick as the fur of a licked kitten. This 
is no patent humbug, as I can testify from experience. 

8. EDWA.KDS Todd. 
- • • • 

Feeding and Produce of Milch Cows. 

Messrs. EDiTona — On page 226 of the present \ci 
ume, I noticed an article written by Mr. Amos Fish, 
on wintering cows. He says : I wish Mr. W. would 
tell us what he feeds his cows with — also how many 
of his cows will give 60 lbs. of milk per day, and for 
what length of time they will continue such flow. I 
feed early cut timothy and clover, with some roots, 
cut fine and steamed, from six to ten quarts per day, 
until grass. In the latter part of the season I feed 
sowed com, which makes them hold to their milk, and 
improves the quality. Full one-lialf of my cows will 
give 60 lbs. in the best part of the season, if fed as 
above. I keep salt under cover in a trough the year 
round, so my cows have free access to it Now Mr. F. 
can see how often I salt in summer time. 

I see it stated, also, by Mr. F., that one cubic foot of 
water weighs 63 1 lbs. avoirdupois, and one cubic foot 
of milk 30 ounces more. I wish Mr. F. would weigh 
one cubic foot of water and the same of milk, and re- 
])ort. One gallon of milk, at our cheese factory, 
weiglis 10 lbs. beer measure — a gallon of water 8 oun- 
ces more. Sylvesteii R Woods. 

Cortland, N. T. 

A Cure for Hoven or Wind Colic. 

Last fall when making Sorghum Syrup, I threw the 
skimmings from the evaporator to my hogs. My 
milch cows being in the yard, they ate freely of it ; in 
less tlian half an hour I noticed one of my cows swol- 
len to such an extent that death must have ensued 
had she not got immediate relief. I knew not what 
to do for her, but necessity, as the old adage goes, is 
the mother of invention. I reflected for a few mo- 
ments what was the cause of her complaint. I knew 
in a minute that it must be fermentation of the skim- 
mings in the stomach. I was using at the time bi-sul- 
phate of lime to arrest fermentation in the juice of 
the cane previous to boiling. I thought I would try 
it for the same purpose in the cow. At a venture I 
drenched her with about a gill of the lime ; the result 
was that in ten minutes she was better, and in half an 
hour she was perfectly well. I have no doubt but that 
it would be equally good in case of vHnd colic in 
horses, or hoven in cattle, from eating green clover. 
ColambaB, Ohio. Geo. E. Gull. 

The only fame worth possessing is the good opinion 
of the good and vtIm 
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Suooessftd Experience in Poultry Keeping. 

MX88K0. Editors — A few lines on the care of poultry. 
First of hens. In order to have bens lay well, one must 
first take great care in selecting the breed. As far as my 
exi>erience of more than ten years, I found that a cross 
of the White Faced Blacic Spanish and the Leghorn, 
make the best layers of any kind. They were crossed in 
this wise : a pure Leghorn cock and pure Spanibh hens ; 
piost of the chicks from this cross are of a beautiful dark 
gray, some are black, all with large combs and wuttlcs, 
Uke the Spanish. I have sixt4>en of these in one apart- 
ment of my hennery ; tliey have avcniged over a duzcn 
eggs a day for the last two montlis, and are still laying 
at the same rate. My hennery is built as follows : 

I have a long woodshed built in old times, about sixty 
feet long; I partitioned off twelve feet on the east end, 
with a south front, the north being a bank wall. I also 
use the second story — about twenty feet of it — for the 
lame purpose, last fall putting about one hundred chick- 
ens into it, to fatten for sale during the winter; the third 
ttory is used for setting hens. I have used this building 
for nearly three years ; have used no whitewash or any 
substitute, yet my hens are all healthy and free from lice. 
I hong all the roosts upon wires, making them fast by 
carrying wires to the sides at eacli end, at un angle of 
about forty-live degrees, to a nail on a floor joice over 
head. I clean out the rooms, the first and second sto- 
ries, twice a year, putting in, after cleaning out, about 
three to five loads of fine loam, which I turn over once 
in two weeks. 

I feed 08 follows : — I have a box placed on the ground, 
about six inches high, that holds about half a bushel ; 
the top is slatted, so that the hens cannot scratch out 
the grain. I keep in this box a mixture of com. oats, 
barley, and buckwheat, in about equal parts. Ever}' 
other day I feed about two pounds of boiled meat uncut, 
as I have found that chopped meat is apt to make the 
hens sick. During the winter I feed cabbage about twice 
a week, keeping pounded oyster shells and old plaster. 
I never put ashes where they can mix with the loam 
and manure, as I think that the quality of the manure is 
injured thereby. The nests I oil with a mixture of ke- 
rosene and tanner*B oil, in the proportion of two parts of 
the former to one of the latter, about once in a month 
or tix weeks. Hen lice will not stay where kerosene oil 
is put once in a while. The nests arc made by sawing 
half barrels or nail kegs into halves. 

I have not found putting ashes into the bottom of nests, 
of any use whatever. I have found com meal injurious 
to the chicks of hens or turkeys. I feed the chicks of 
hens on cracked com dry, being careful to keep water 
where they can get it at all times. 

Turkeys thrive best when fed on hard boiled eggs and 
com chop|>cd fine, for the first two or three weeks. I 
have found that dough made from corn meal will kill 
young turkeys in a few days, if fed with it alone. Care 
should be taken to keep young turkeys or chickens out 
of tlie wet, or many will die. The coops should be 
brushed over with the above named mixture JuBt before 
putting the brood in, and again in about three or four 
weeks; it should be with a movable bottom, which 
should be cleaned daily, the coop being set on the 
ground during the day, and on the bottom during the 
night, to prevent the skunks from taking the chickens. 
Chickens hatched before the appearance of insects, 
should luive a little meat boiled so as to be quite easily 
pulled apart. I am quite sure that any one following 
heso directions will find that each hen will net yearly 
Ax)m ninety cents to one dollar and a quarter ; at least 
>nch has been my experience. Brooks. 
»»» 

To llestroy Wire Wormn.— Sow your land with 
.^nckwhcat Sure cure. B. CliMtan Co, 



LOSS OF Q UEEN. 

*' Several of my hives of bees have died ont tUs mi- 
son." *' There was a plenty of honey In the bfTa^** **! 
don^t see what was the matter.*' How often don 
liear statements similar to the above? Well, ftieadi^ 
when^ and how do you keep your bees t " Why, I iti 
them titauding in a row in my snug little bcc-houe." 
** They had good hives, made by a first rate mecbaoie." 
'* With all the pains and care I gave them, they died, 
when t(onie old rickety lilves, standing in the ordiaid, 
with little or no care, are appareutl}' all right." "I 
have heard it said that successful bee-keeping was ill ii 
luck; and I begin to believe it, for the hives tliut I hut 
taken the most pains with arc the least profitable. Tor 
after year, I lose some of my hives that I take the nort 
pains to protect and guard." 

Well, iriend, notwithstanding all tliat has been writ- 
ten on the subject by QaUtbg^ LaHgnintth^ and a score of 
others, you seem totally ignorant of the cause of you 
losses. They tell you, and with truth, that bees plsecd 
side by side, iu hives similar, are liable to lose tJieir 
queens; and that the bee«, without a queen, soon psr 
ish by the natural termination of their lives. When the 
young queen goes out to meet the drones, she is often 
unable to find her own home, enters the wrong hire, 
and is destroyed. In a bee-house, or contiguous hivei, 
similar in appearance, it is as difficult for a queen to 
find the entrance to her own hive, as it would be'for a 
stranger, in a strange city, to find a particular home, 
where there is great sameness among the buildings of 
the whole street, and no numbers, or other characteris- 
tics to point out the particular location. You most 
remember that queens seldom leave the hive. When 
they do, the road back should be so distinct that there 
could be no mistaking it. If your hives arc near to- 
gether, let them be dissimilar, or the entrances open 
difierent ways, or some shmb, or tree, near by, to dis- 
tinctly mark the locality. If your ground will admit it, 
scatter your hives, here and there, about your premises. 
Be careful to place them where they will be convcDient 
of access, and where they can be obsenred in swarming 
time. Your *' rickety hives," in the orchard, were so 
placed that the queens had no trouble in finding their 

well-marked location, and consequently prospered. 

L. L.F. 
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HOW I CUR ED A RUPTURE. 

Years ago a sun of some twelve yean, says, " Father, 
I believe I'm bust." On examination., imre enough, a 
rupture showed itself the size of a hen's egg, upon the 
right side next to the thigh. He was advised to re- 
main as quiet as possible for the day and some days 
following. The next morning we commenced steep- 
ing the inner rind — the white portion— of the bark ef 
the white oak. As soon as the liquid was the strsngth 
of tea, the lad commenced the wetting of a doth 
which was placed over the breach, as hot as he oonld 
conveniently bear it. The application was continued 
for some hours. The decoction constantly grew blazer 
and stronger until it became of the consistency of wax. 
Tlie oak plaster was then put on, and a weak tmss te 
hold it and the rupture in its place. Tliis astringent 
medicine puckered the skin ; the fresh wound throogh 
the inner coating soon healed over as sound as ever. 

Not knowing as an application of this kind, so sim- 
ple and efficacious, was ever used by others, I feel U a 
duty make it public, this being a very delicate and 
common complaint. Some old cases, slightly roptmcd 
have tried this remedy with equal success. 

Sa Ti^on, CaUfonUa. 8. W. JXWXTT. 
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HOW I KKSP A COW 



Mrbbrh EDiTORfl — I would like to tell joar raadera 
haw I )m.ve kept a oow the year round, on the crops 
of gnm that grow in one seaflon on a small piece of 
gRMUftd. Mj land is what is called clay ground, and 
of ooone very productive of grass, so much so as to 
be ahnoet incredible to persons acquainted onlly with 
glowing grass on gravely or sandy soils. 

I have a piece of side-hill which faces a little east of 
•onth, thus being early of vegetation It contains 
8even-elghths of an acre, and is enclosed by itself. I 
have also about one-eighth of an acre of lawn around 
my '' hat" The crops of grass from these two pieces 
of ground, one acre in all, are devoted to keeping a 
oow. I have a cow-house, 12 feet square, at the side 
of the barn-yard, a door to enter it from the yard, and 
one to enter from the oatride without going through 
the yard, while taking care of the cow. In one cor- 
ner of this house, and opposite the entrance from the 
yard, there is a manger or feeding-box ; in another 
oomer there is a place to spread straw for her bed. 
(In winter she is thus kept clean.) In the yard there 
is a tab to hold water for her drink in summer. 

Am soon as the grass is large enough to mow, which 
is osoally about the 20th of Bfay, I cut enough (early 
In the morning, while the dew is on it,) to last her 
twenty-four hours, — ^in bulk, the fill of three flour bar- 
rels, pressed in with the hand. Then, for convenience 
In feeding, this grass is conveyed and piled on the 
^roottd near Xhe cow-house door whldi is entered from 
vdthout, and the dew being enit,if not piled too deq>, U 
«piB n9t heat, but toitt be kept freeh through the dag. 
Then as to the feeding, one barrel Of grass is damped 
Into the manger each morning, noon, and night 
There are times when the grass contains too much 
moisture, which is known when the water in the tub 
k not diminished by drinking. In such case, I lay a 
lock of hay within her reach, so that she may mix her 
food, as to wet or dry, to her liking. When the grass 
in the field becomes full grown, and while yet palata- 
ble for feeding, — usually from the 10th to the L'Sth of 
Jane, — ^I eat for hay, except a small patch which is 
left for feeding, until the growth where first cut is 
laiige .enough to cut again. Thus I keep on mowing 
roond and round, from about the 20th of May to the 
IsA of October, going over the ground four times^ and 
haying somewhat the second and tliird times of cut- 
ting, which is required to be done in <Nrder to make 
good hi^ and allow of a new growth for feeding. 
And this coarse has sufficed to keep a cow through 
tlio foddering season. 

The lawn I mow seven or eight times, and feed as I 
mow. About the Ist of October the grass becomes 
too neant to mow to advantage ; the cow is then turn- 
ed Into the lot to feed it off. .In foddering I measure 
tlie hay, as I do the grass in summer, so us to be sure 
the oow has all she can eat. One barrel-full is given 
eeeh morning, noon, and evening. The hay that I 
feed ifl good, so that she will eat from the top of the 
pUe, and not besmear it with her breath and make it 
mpalatable. In cold weather the cow receives water 
-^^noming, noon, and evening — from a bucket, with 
bot water added to the cold, to take off the chill ; also, 
nrh day daring the foddering season she has a few 
wifitnbiie giien in two messes^ immediately after be- 



ing milked, so that she may know when to expect 
them. It will be seen by the above, that the cow at 
all times has access to her manger, for the door to the 
cow-house is only closed at night in cold weather, or 
on cold or stormy days in winter, and then she is 
witliin. 

I think this method of keeping a cow, near perfec- 
tion ; because she can economize her food and time. 
As to her food, she can deposit her cud for undergoing 

a chemical change when slie chooses, and make her 
food more productive. Then there is no loss of her 
vaiuable time for lack of something to do. In this way 
she will eat more, which is a pleasure to herself and 
a profit to her owner; for it would take a certain 
amount of food to sustain her system, that is, to renew 
the decay, and whatever more she eats is converted 
into milk or flesh. Amob Fish. 

Bethlehem, N. T., Mvch, 1864. 
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Planting Peaoh Pits — GhrafUng the Grape. 

Having had a little bought wit, and as many rubs 
as '* Old Hurricane," I will give you a few of them. On 
peaches you say crack the pits. I say put them in 
the ground ss soon after eating the peach as possible 
— a sandy spot, covered with a thin stone one inch 
thick — keep off the snow, snd plant them out as they 
open themselves in tlie spring, in soil rich, with no 
manure in the rows to attract the worms, to call the 
moles to disturb the tap-root — to be well tended, and 
bud the first year. What don't open the first year, 
will the second, if sufficiently frosted. 

Grafting thb Grapb. — I graft before the sap starts 
—cut the stalk 1^ inches above the joint — never bind, 
as it often stops the flow of sap, and causes sepafi^te 
rooting. After sealing well with warm grafting wax, 
then add two^thirds cow manure to one-third clay ; a 
ball tlie size of a large egg. Cover the whole as you 
advise Mr. Schultx. Be sure to cut ripe wood for the 
grafts. JOfiKFH Baldwdt. 

REMEDY FOR ITC H OR SCAB IN SHEEP. 

E. M. I. lias received two answers to his inqidries, 
and I propose to give a tliird, as I conader my remedy 
much better than either, having by experience of eight 
or ten years, proved it effectual in curing the disease 
by wasliing two or three times immediately after shear- 
ing at intervals of eight or ten days each, the wash to 
be composed of the following ingredients : Tobacco, 
blue vitriol, soft4K)ap and sulphur — the quantity of 
each, for a flock of one hundred sheep, should be 
twelve lbs. good tobacco, which should 1>b finely bro- 
ken up and steeped in twenty gallons of soft water, 
but not allowed to boil — ^ lb. blue vitriol, well pulver- 
ized and dissolved in a gallon of boiling water ; pour 
in a quantity of this as often as you dip ten sheep, as 
it will not mix, but remain on the surface — two gal- 
lons of soft-soap and five lbs. of sulphur, to be sprin- 
kled into the tub at intervals the same as the vitriol. 

To think of curing this disease in a large flock with 
any kind of ointment, or with a bottle and quill, would 
be a falladous idea — in reality, nothing but " gas and 
humbug ;" the sheep must be dipped, and that thor- 
oughly, and in order to do tliis in an effectual and eco- 
nomical manner, will require a large tub to dip them 
in, with a spout to drain the sheep on, leading to a 
smaller tub ; thus most of the drippings will be saved. 
This, with plenty of sulphur in their salt every week, 
will prove " the eure cure," without any danger ot 
catching it from the bam or yards again. 

Wsmsr, N. H. COMMON SKNM. 
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FRCNINQ PEAC H TREEa 
'Boi. Co. Gent. — 1 see mach In yoja vmlnable p&per 
on proning frait tre««. which ti Tery good, and u I Messrs. Tncum & Soh— Tha wlnUm u« g««f^ 
lum learned mnch frran the experience of otheTS, I »> Tery cold, it liaa bijcomo necestorj to l»j downts 
wiU give your readen my experience. I almll begin gtavevines in order to Becon: • crop. I wUl ^n jm 
with tlie peach tree, sod to represent m; plan mort 
- folly I tend fbor drawiogi. which, tliough very rongh 
wtll Aotr the plan perfectly, 
ng. 1 repretenta the 




Ik. 1. ru. t. ntt. 

■mta it after bdng pruned. Fig, 8 repreacnt* it in 
Aiignet, four mootiii after pruning. Fig 4 repreaenta 
the tree as it is tbi«e yeara after planting. I cut to 
within four inchea of where tliey were budded, or 
where the nnreerymen cnt them the year before ; and 
when they spiont np, I rub off all the sproutB, except 
ena which is the moat aprlght, and cnt the atem off 
don to where this bod atartii, with a slauUng cut, eo 
that by the time tha tree ia a year planted the cut ia 
kealed over smooth and nearly strught. 

Trpes, two years old tnm the aeed, or 18 months 
from the hud, are the hind to plant ; for If older the? 
become hidebound, and never make good trees. The 
after pruning con^stfi in keeping the tree open by cut- 
ting out all dead wood and itraggling branches, and 
■hortening-in the top branches so as to bring the low- 
er limba up to the same height as the lop, which 
makea a b^utifut tree, Tha limlM wilt start from 
within a short diitanoe from the ground, and thus 
make a tree that can be easily handled, and the fruit 
can nearly alt 1>c gathered without the use of the lad- 
der, and If very heavily laden will not break but bend 
to the ground. 

I have a plantation of 500 trees treated aa almve, 
and they are pronounced the best in the county by all 
that see them, Thoy are three year planted again 
qning. and bora some fruit last summer. 

■ The advantage in my plan ia, the trees grow health- 
ier, as the sun does not shine on the trunk, and the 
bark is more tender, and the wind does not affect thme 
so much, and In planting they are sure to grow, as in 
my plantation of five hundred, there were but thruo 
MIed to grow. 

I ahatl perhai* Bend you a few lines for your paper 
m my mode of planting and cultivation. 

Plttibnigh, Pa. W. PKTRIB. 

PvoTiDDHS.— / >(aBt7 man "lev*!- wanta woa 




abont IS inches back of the trellf »T-tke vbte b broug h t 
under and tied to the lower slat ; tUa brings it afcont 




a quarter pitch. By so doing they can be laid dowa 
and raised up when very large, without injury. Tbsy 
must be trained with " arms " and upright ctnet, tg. 
1. Fig. 2 represents tlie vine pruned to lay down. 
Fig 8 reprrscnta the vine laid down to cover for wl» 
ter. You will see the vine lays flat on the gMuad. 
Tlie work can bo easily done. Light diy soil, moek, 
leavea, or old rotted manure, ia good. If core>«d with 
wet heavy auil. it aoaka and Injures the bnda. 

By covering In winter they will ripen cao week MP- 
Her. which la of much importaace aa bir north u Ok 
mgo. B. Wtmaim. 
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LATINO OUT ORCHAKDS. 

E^rei; one will Bdmtt tliat an orchatd butdaomely 
Ikidont in perfoctlj itrtiRlit mm, In in everj icapvcl 
better tlian wliere the treva are in cruoked linuF. A 
cnltirator can feel no priile in Kivlng proper cuitivs- 
tion to m awkwardly idanted orcliard ; and trets 
standing out uf line iviU be a cnnstnot annnjano: to 
wwKj plowman wlio Is in tke ]>racticc uf laying perfect- 
Ijaven (nrrows. 

SofneplantiABtakefcruBt twins In notting tlirir trees, 
M tli»t one tree at tlie end of tliu tnw will liide all the 
rest when tlic ejw rangiti thTOU((h tlte tine. But in 
■scuring thft duairablc olijuct, a gn«t deal of labor b 
often eipc^ndtil in eiglillng In diRl'reiit dirtciions while 
letting esrh Hucd-wivu tree, oil that cvciy row may 'in 
■might ever; way. The fiitluwlDg mode of laying 
out and planting will not ruqitiw une-ttventiuth of the 
labor catnmnnly devoted, inaybc perfornnsi under the 
direction of any common workman, and will give 
lows that will range perfectly, not only in both direc- 
tiooB, but diagonal] y. 



The fint thing to do is to procure as man; sliort 
plus or it«ke«, b few incliee long, as there are to be 
tieea in the orchard. Theso may be made by simply 
qdltUng short blocks or bonrda with an aie, say Iialf 
an Inch in diameter. Then procure a strong cord as 
long as one side of the orchard, or, if the orchard ia 
vmj large, as long as each section may be. If neceem- 
tj to divide it. Then, with a pole or other measure, 
mark off the distances of the trees on this line, stick- 
ing a common brass pin through at each place for a 
trei^ bending it around the cord so that it will not 
ootne ont. The field having been plowed and fitted 
for t^anting, we are now ready for operatiim. Select 
ftsUIl day, so that (he wind will not blow the cord 
ont of place, and thpn strotch thn line along one side 
of the 6eld, at a suitable distance from the fence where 
dw Orst row is to bo. Make it as atmight as pneeible, 
bj diawing on It forcibly ; n stout cord being better 
ttuui *, feeble one, on this account. If the land be tol- 
ttaUy levo], and a strong cord be selected thirty or 
ibrt^ rods may be measured off at a time. Place flat 
Manes or other heavy wetghta upon it at Internals, to 
\»Bp it In poslUon ; if there is some wind, some care 
will be necessary in making it perfectly straight be. 
tee thus fixing it. Next, drive In one of the short 
pigsor nick* at each ptdnt marked by the pin already 
When this Is dooe, one row will be mark- 



ed. Then remore the line, nod mark each end of Oio 
Geld at right angka to this in the wme way. Lastlj, 
mark the remaining ude. Befom marking both eoik, 
It is safest to strolch the line on the fourth aide, that 
all ma; bo accuratul; spaced. Next, to fill np this 
boliuw square with the proper marks, atrateb tiie line 
BUcces^vel; butwesn ourcesponding sticks on tha op- 
poute sides, and mark as before till the wliols Is oddi. 
I^L-d. If the worit has been oanifall; dona, evetj 
stake will range perfectly. Ever; cord will stretch 
more or less, but if stretched so that the ends shall 
come out eveu vach time, which is attended with no 
difficult;, the rows will be perfect, as shown in Bg. 1. 
Next, tak« a strip of lxj«id, sa; about eight feet 
long and six inches wide, as shown in fig. 2, and eat 
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a notch in one ndc at the middle, jnst large eaongh 
to let In the stem of a tree. Bore a hole through each 
end, exactly at equal distances from this notch. Then, 
whenever a tree is to be planted, place the middle 
notch around the peg. and thrust two other pegs 
throngh the holes at the enda Then luke np the 
board, leaving these two pegs, dig the hole, replace 
the hoard, and set the tree In the notch. Proceed in 
this wKy till the w^le orchard ia planted. It is obvi- 



Fig.a. 

ons that the trees will stand predsely when the fir* 
pegs were placed, and wiU range in perfect rows. A 
\Bttge number or setios of the two pins ma; be set sue- 
cessively by the board, so that a number of workmen 
may be digging and planting at the same time. It is 
ofnoimportance in what direction the board ia placed, 
as the pin and tlio tree will occupy tliD same spot aa 
shown in fig. 8, the row extending from a to b 




THE TTT RBAN SQUASH. 
The above engraving gives this new French Sqnash 
'ith the extreme development of the prominence 

called " Acorn " at the calyx end. The Acorn variea 

from this extreme size down to a merely rudimcntai; 

form, thc«e two extremes being sometimes found on 

squBsht^ growing on the aame vine. 
Mr. J. i. U. QuBaoKT of lUrUehBtd, Usm., who 
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WM the introdncer of the Hubbard Squash to genera] 
notice, thinks tliat the Turban corresponds in merits 
as a variety ^r auiumn iue, to the acknowledged ex- 
cellence of tlie Hubbard as a winter variety. He says : 
" The Turban is dry, very fine grained, and rich flavor- 
ed, and in thickness of the flesh, and specific gravity 
excels all other squashes, being bulk for bulk about 
one-fifth heavier than the Hubbard, and one-quarter 
heavier than the Marrow Squash. While the Hub- 
bard does not usually acquire its maximum of sweet- 
ness and flavor until early winter, the Turban is a 
sweet, dry, fine grained and rich flavored squash when 
first gathered from tlie vine, and remains thus through 
the fall, excellent either for the table or pies." 

The directions for cultivation given by Mr. G. are 
as follows : 

Select good warm soil, fill it well with manure, then 
mark off the hills 8x9, mix in some fine stimulating 
manure in each hill, (such as superphoepliate or guano,) 
and plant early in the season four seed. When the 
runners begin to show themselves, thin to two or even 
one plant to the hill, keep down the weeds, and loosen 
the soil between the hills frequently with the cultiva- 
tor. If you wish to store the squashes, allow them to 
remain on till the vines are dead, when gather and 
store after two or three days exposure to the sun. 
Avoid piling them in the field, and do not expose them 
to cold rains after gathering ; this hurts tlie keeping 
properties of any squash. In storing do not stand 
them with the " acorn " downwards, but lay them on 
the sides. 

Facts and Figures in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

For a fortnight or more we have liad before us 
the " Bi-Monthly Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment for January and February, 1864." We confess 
we have been quite at loss how to notice this extraor- 
dinary production as it really deserves. 

Departing almost wholly from the orig^al design of 
these periodical statements — which, if we are not mis- 
taken, (and the Department can correct us if in error,) 
was simply to lay before the country the returns re- 
ceived as to the condition and prospects of the crops 
— we have here perhaps as curious a mixture of ag^- 
cultural common-place and arithmetical mis(*a1cu1a- 
tion, of crude theory and loose assertion, as ever re- 
ceived the official sanction of a government office. 
And the wonder is that such a publication is allowed 
to pass unchallenged, and is even favorably noticed in 
some of the newspapers — which take for granted 
that it must be all correct and proper, since it comes 
from one of the Public Departments and has the sig- 
nature of the Commissioner of Agriculture, without 
weighing its merit in the scale of common sense, or 
by the standard demanded in a document of such im- 
portance. 

Our space will permit but a few casual illustrations 

of the truth of the foregoing criticisms. We shall not 

pause over the article on "Agricultural Colleges," 

''ith which the Re]>ort opens, to show either that it is 

something quite out of place in a document of the 

kind, or, supi)06ing it to be appropriate, that it falls 

far below the standard that ought to be required of 

iie Commissioner. So far as the article has any ob- 

ect, it seems to be to argue that Farmers' sons ought 

o be educated for any other pursuit rather than their 

^on: 

" The Duvn* *i ipo !■ -*o morr destined to agricsltnnd par- 



suits than the son of th« pror««1oiiaI man. * * Tht !!■• 
is not yet come in the United States, when the son win tahott 
the faiher'i occnpation. Nor if It dmirable that it ever i ~ 
be no. * * * Our Agricultural Colleger have h« 
failed because they idroed to educate for the pnnnlt of ; 
ture only." 

It is difficult to conceive how a profound ignoniwe 
of the whole subject could be better exposed than ii 
such flippant remarks as those. Every one who knoin 
anything about the experiments in agricultural edo* 
cation so far tried in the United States, knows that 
their greatest lack has been in the effort " to educate 
for the pursuit .of agriculture," and that just that sort 
of education — instead of causing the " failure *' of any 
institution in this or any other country — -^ just what 
all friends of agriculture here and elsewhere are seet 
ing to elucidate and develop. And yet the superin- 
tendent of the Ag^cultural Department of the govern- 
ment avails himself of his official position to tell ni 
that we have already gone too far in this direction, and 
that we must be very careful not to educate our soni 
any more " for the pursuit of agriculture only." M'e 
are in little danger, apparently, so far as his advice or 
influence is concerned. 

Leaving, however, such important questions^ which 
may or may not strike the reader, according to the de- 
gree of thought he has given to them, wo come to 
minor matters of fact and arithmetic, in which incon- 
sistencies, both with truth and with itself, mark nearly 
or quite every article throughout this Report. Thni, 
in that on the future of American Cotton and Wool, 
we are told, p. 15, that " until the rebellion is over- 
come, and one year's cotton crop is made here, the wool- 
grower may confidently expect remunerative prices 
for his crop " — but, on page 17, tluit " if peace is con- 
quered next summer, wool will rapidly decHne in 
1865," without waiting the growth of another cotton 
crop. Which theory shall we credit? "The flax 
product of the United States in 1860 was 3,778,843 
pounds, a decrease over one hundred per cent, from 
that of 1850.*' When an amount is decreased 100 per 
cent., how much is left ? A decrease in the imports 
of flax into Qreat Britain in 1863, as compared with 
previous years, is ascribed to the fact that 63,000 acres 
were planted to flax in Ireland in 1863, more than in 
1803. How would this affect imports during the 
twelvemonth before this alleged increase of prodnct 
could reach the market ? There is a dearth of specie 
in England, p. 14, because that country now buys its 
cotton in India instead of in this country. But, page 
13, our importations of Euglish goods are said to be 
now ** in excess." If we buy as large a- quantity of 
English manufactures as ever, and make our payments 
in gold instead of cotton, how does this contribute to 
a scarcity of gold tlH*re ? 

" The imports into Great Britain [p. 15] repressnit 
nearly all the cotton production of the world." Bad 
in fact as in grammar : Appleton's Cyclopedia calcu- 
latt^s the total production of cotton in the year 1855-6, 
at 4.388,350 bales, of which Gri^at Britain oonsumied 
2,183,300 bales, or rather less than one-half. In 1880 
the production of cotton is stated elsewhere, at nearly 
6,000.000 of bales— the consumption in England at 
about 8,500,000. In theories based upon data alxmnd- 

ing in such inaccuracies, how much confidence can bo 
repo8€Hi ? 

Coming to the next artiole—on Tobacco and its Tax- 
ation — we have farther instances of similar loowmeM 
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of Statement. The entire Tobacco crop of the country, 
on page H is estimated at, " say 850,000,000 pounds." 
Turning back to jiage 19 in the same aiiide, we find 
that the Tobacco crop of 1859 was returned by the 
Census of 1860 as " 429,804,751 pounds"— a discrepancy 
in statements within five pagi*8 of each other, of 80,- 
000,000 iwunds. So as regards home consumption, p. 
19 states it at 229,864,751 pounds ,* p. 24 estimaWs it 
at 150,000,000 pounds. But the most ninrvclous figur- 
ing of all is this — that if a tax wcrw laid on Tobacco, 
•* tlie tobacco-grower would find at the i?nd of the year 
two hundred and ten fter cent, ofhu rrtfjy uns Id/" The 
Italics are ours, but we cannot fancy the r- nditiou of 
mind or the idea of mathematicM that mui*t Ik» p<vscF- 
•ed by a man who omid gravely make huch an nstHT- 
tion and occupy i>age after |»ige in figuring out its cor- 
rectness. 

Now, as we stated in the outset, thtn^e p«'ri«xiical re- 
ports were designed to be simple crop-bulletins, pub- 
lished as promptly as possible after the receipt of re^ 
turns at the Department, and bringing all the light 
possible to bear upon the farmer's prospects both as 
regards his crops and the markets he is likc^ly to find 
Ibr them. Instead of issuing such reports monthly, it 
was announced in the autumn that they would only 
appear alternate months, in order to secure greater 
time and care in their preparation. Judging from the 
experiment as so far conducted, the increased interval 
does not seem to have ham put to very good use. 

If the C>)mmissioner will insist on taking up grave 
questions for discussion in these bulletins, like that of 
Agricultural Education, we trust he will hereafter se- 
lect those about which he is better informed, and on 
which he can bring forward suggestions or ideas that 
•hall be of some real value ; and if the preparation of 
■tatisUcal articles is entrusted to the clerks of the 
office, it is to be hoped that he will select for the duty 
those whose knowledge of figures at least reaches 'he 
mysteries of percentage, and who will not encumber 
with hap-hazaid conjectures and absurd speculations, 
whatever tables of figures they may have to present. 

It is an unpleasant duty to present such criticisms 

as these, and one that we would gladly avoid. The 

Department had of late apparently been improving in 

■tiength, and gaining in public confidence : through 

what sudden oversight or lack of judgment, the pre- 

■ent Report can have gone to press, it is difficnlt to 

ooDJeeture ; but we luive not felt at liberty to let it 

pflH without protesting against the repetition of the 
experiment, in the inten^sts of the Department itself, 
aa well as of the Farmers of the country. 

• • • 

Remedy for Fistula and PoU-EyH. 

Fistula and Poll-Evil are very quickly cured by the 
ftDawing mixture, if applied before the formation of 



• temiipBlTerfsed Cantharldefl. 
t OB. mirits of turpentine. 
X plat flali-oil. 

Let it stand two or three days before QKing ; always 

Aake well before applying. Rub on the aflfected part 

every third day, using a piece of leather, and rubbing 

until the leather heats. . This rarely blisters the horse. 

ihoogh Bometimes it will ; in that case let the blister 

dmw ; it will do no hurt ; apply oil to the blistered sur- 

hco and the hair will soon grow. I have given this 

leeeipt to perhaps one huxSb^ed persons, and never 

it fidl to cure. BucKSTB. 



THE rMPROVEME NT O F DAIRY STOCK. 

This was the subject of a Lecture on the last Friday 

of March before the Farmers' Club of Little Falls, by 

hxjTBSR H. TccKER of the Country Gentleman, We 

present the following abstract, availing ourselves for 

the purpose chiefly of the notes taken by Mr. J. R. 
Stebbios, Sec'y pro tern,, and publisiied in the Little 
Falls Journal : 

Mr. Tucker was introduced to the Club by the 
President, and spoke in a familiar, easy, matter-of-fact 
way for about an hour. He said he had been some- 
what at loss as to what subject to select with the hope 
of most inten*sting the Club. After considerable con- 
sideration he liad anicluded there was no subject of 
greater interest, or of more importance at the present 
time than that of the Improvement of Dairy Stock — 
not only in this dairying district but throughout the 
country. There is constant inquiry as to where to ob- 
tain good dairy stock, and farmers are often disap- 
pointed in such stock as they are now able to obtain. 
We have evidence of the improvement of which our 
cattle are susceptible in the beeves scmt for slaughter 
to the Boston and New- York markets from the great 
West, where by crosses of improved blood an earlier 
maturity and a greater weight per head have both 
been obtained, so that the farmer has to keep his cat- 
tle on hand a year or more shorter time, and realiises 
perhaps a hundred pounds heavier carcass when he 
sells them, than was the case fifteen years ago. He 
thought it is by no means impossible to bring about a 
corresponding result in Dairy Stock, as regains the in- 
creased product to be obtained, and in the discussion 
of the subject he would propose four questions, the 
answers to which might throw some light upon the 
matter. 

1st. Should Dairy Farmers raise their own Cows or 
depend on other sources of supply f In regard to this 
question he was sure the experience of tliose present 
must have shown the difiSculty of selecting cows to 
purehaso with certainty of obtaining good ones. The 
best judges are easily and often mistaken, and many 
risks have to be taken. There are districts in Eng- 
land, in which breeding is the almost exclusive inter- 
est of farmers, and from which young cattle are sent 
in large numbers to meet the demand in other parts 
of the country either for the dairy or for feeding. But 
we have not yet reached a similar point, as regards 
the division of labor ; indeed he presumed that the 
best dairy districts in Great Britain breed a large pro 
portion of their own cows, and there would be still 
greater reason for undertaking that here when almost 
the only other source of supply is the refuse from other 
localities — cows that come along from other farmers 
who for some good reason wish to get rid of them. 

If you desire to improve your stock, the selection of 
the bull becomes a very important consideration. 
When the only purpose of the male is to produce calves 
which are at once slaughtered, any sort of animal 
sufficiently vigorous will answer, but other and much 
higher considerations are involved when these calves 
are destined ultimately to take the places of their 
dams in the milking herd, and if possible to be an 
improvement uix>n them in their yield ot milk and 
cheese. Now, with the advantages w^e possess Uere, 
excelled by those of no other dairy region in the 
State, we could in time bring about a n*sult which 
would make this a centre where all purchasers of the 
best cattle would come in the same manner as they 
seek the Ayrshircs in England. For as we shall see 
when we come to speak of the difit^rent breeds, the 
Ayrshire is a composite breed, which derives its pre- 
eminence from the long efforts put forth in the county 
from which it comes to secure the best Dairying class 
of stock. He urged a general oo-opt^ration here, to see 
what might be accompUslied in the same direction 
among ourselves. 

His fundamental idea was> that it was best to oUain 
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a good buU, of an established breed, to cross upon the 
heai of (he cows in our present herds. He should be 
kept, except when in use, awaj from the cows. Breed- 
era do not find this a difficult thing to do. Bulls so 
kept were much more tractable than when allowed to 
run, and the cows are likelj to give more and better 
milk, with the fullest secretion of which the constant 
annoyance of a bull in the pasture is likely seriously 
to interfere. 

2. Are improv&fneiUs to be effected by bringing " Na- 
tives" so called, to a higher stafidard or by crossing with 
the breeds of foreign origin f Doubtless much could 
be done by proper efforts here ; but across the water 
they have been at work fifty yean or more, and if we 
can take advantage of their experiments and import 
their breeds, he thought it would be a wiser system, 
to start at their present stand-point than to insist on 
beginning again at the beginning for ourselves. It is 
undeniably the case that in home breeds some extra- 
ordinary cases may be found, but, as a general rule we 
cannot depend here on a good cow repeating herself 
with certainty. By taking a breed whose general 
character lias been fully developed, and using a bull 
of a fixed breed, we are sure to get a calf bearing some 
of his points. We have all heard of the " Oakes cow " 
which was such a famous milker, and which has been 
a standing argimient for " natives " for many years. 
But has tncre resulted an " Oakes " breed of milch 
cows that lias done the country any good? Many 
other examples of the same kind might be taken. 

3d. Which of the breeds now accemble to thu farmer 
promises greatest succe^ to the detiry farmer ? Among 
those which have been most noted are the Devon, the 
Hereford, the Alderney, the Short-Horn and AyrHhire. 

He briefly alluded to the distinguishing merits and 
qualities of these several breeds, and gave many in- 
teresting points of their history. 

We would like to give this portion of his address en- 
tire, but our space will not permit. In his opinion 
either Short-Horn or Ayrshire blood would be pre- 
ferred in this section, llie former have the advan- 
tage of g^reater size, which, when the grasses of a coun- 
try are sufficiently rich and the climate is not unfavor- 
able, is certainly a strong point in their behalf, and 
while agricultural records arc bare 6f very thorough 
or complete experiments going to show the compara- 
tive value of the two breeds for dairy pur]X)scs, there 
are many Short-Horn families which are naturally 
deep milkers, and which could not fail to effect very 
great im]>rovement here. On the hills of New-£ng- 
umd the Ayrshire, on the other hand, might be better 
able to withstand scantier herbage and bleaker ex- 
posure, and soil and climate had thus much to do in 
making the proper selection. He trusted that both 
Short-Horns and Ayrshires would be allowed a chance 
in Herkimer ; neither could be used without contribu- 
ting something toward the desired end, and as regards 
Ayrehires a beginning had already been effected by 
the recent purchases of Hon. W. I. Skinnek, the 
President of the Club. 

4th. What other considerations, either in feeding or 
breeding, luive a bearing vpon the improvement of daii^y 
stock? 

Mr. T. advocated at some length the advantages of 
liberal feeding, citing among other authorities a letter 
published last week in the Country Gentlkman, 
from the Si'cretary of an Agricultural 8<xii<*ty in Prus- 
sia, recording the wonderful milk giving caimbilities 
of a cow, the im)perty of Count Pinto, in Silesia. By 
careful feeding she had been made to give 88 Ameri- 
can quarts in a day. from which were made at the rate 
>f nearly 30 pounds of butter per week. A full and 
interesting account of Count Pinto's method of obtain- 
ing so great a supply of milk from his cows is given in 
his letter, and farmers will do well to refer to it for 
-■"»uch valuable information. 

Mr. T. then gave some valuable hints as to the care 
't be taken of paf>^"r«*s, an4 concluded by giving &rm- 



en much encouragement that the proper efforts in tlw 
way of improving their stock would yield ample rewanL 

On motion of Mr. Whitman a vote of thanks wh 
extend(;d to the speaker. Indeed there was a genenl 
expression of satisfaction, and the last question nSa- 
red to, •* the Bettor Feeding of Dairy stock." on motion 
of Mr. Reed, was made the subject for discusB&im it 
the next meeting of the Club. 
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AGRICULT URE OF IOWA. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, W. D. WilJKar, 
Esq., to the General Assembly of the State, for laift 
year, was lately published in pamphlet form. Adds 
from the statement of operations in connection with 
the Cullegc Farm at Des Moines, it presents extracts 
from corresi)f)ndence as to the success of seeds sent oat 
to different localities, and a number of interesting ta- 
bles of Agricultural Statistics from the Census of 1808. 
Cotton seed was distributed for trial, and the reports 
of exixirimcnts in its culture " exhibit the full suooeas 
of four, partial success of nine, and twelve failures." 
The culture of icinter xcheat has never been unde^ 
taken in some of the newer counties, and has been 
abandoned in great degree of late years in the older 
settled i)arts oi the State, owing to the uncertainty of 
the crop. The effort was made to introduce it ones 
more, in the belief that it might be grown more re- 
muneratively than spring wheat, with proper manage- 
ment — particularly by deeper plowing, and earlier and 
deei)er sowing. The experiment has met with suoces 
in a number of cases, and the crops grown were sold 
for seed so that some extension of the culture may re- 
sult. For 1862, the census returns show 50,838 acres 
in winter whe^t, against 1,098,998 in spring wheat, 
1,783,503 in Indian corn, and 836,137 in oat& 

. The average wheat crop in Iowa for the last fonr- 
teen years is computed at " a small fraction under 12 
bushels ))er acre," omitting 1858 when this grain was 
almost an entire failure — that year being the most dis- 
astrous one for the farmer on record. The average 
crop of Indian com for the same period is 35^ bushels 
l)er acre. 

In 1862 Marion county produced 2,296,277 bushels 
of Indian corn, being an average of 47^ bushels per 
acre, and Polk county averaged a little over 48 bioih. 
But the general average of the State that year was 
not quite 35 j[. The total product of g^in in 1863, the 
princiiwl stock rni^MHl, &c., are shown in the following 
tal>l4\ which we make up fn)m different parts of the 
report : 

Agricultural t^ntidics of loira for 1862. 

Farms— JUT09 fenced 1,784,880— not fenced, 4,136,613. 

Sprin;^ \Vho4it acreb. l,(XK^9nd banhelui, 8,063,684 

Wintt-r Wheat do. 50,888 do. 742,691 

Indian Corn, do. I,73}},508 do. 6S,fl6S,ni 

OatH, do. 3.%,IH7 do. 7,6itt,080 

Kyu d«i. iHu\HVi do. 474,6^ 

Barley do. 18,li79 do. 885,007 

PotatoeH, do. 35,535 do. S.aB8L9l8 

Sor»;huin do. 3(),667 g&\U. syrnp, 8,O1S,a06 

SuEKP-ehorn imH 406.408 lbs. wool, 1,439,909 

('ATTLE -work oxeu, 5(),595 Milch Cow8, S9i.0S5 

Daiiiy— Iba. butter, 13,675.500 Iba. Cheese, 918,701 

In connection with these figures there are many 

]>oints whicth we should like to notice if space permit* 

ted. The roiH)rt refers to the following among oiheE 

facts : The wheat crop of 1862 suffered badlj tram 

the chinch bug. Rye is grown more as a forage erop 

than for use as a groin. Barley is fed to some extent 
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bat mainly malted, and is not grown in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the demand for this porpoee. Fuue is now 
grown six times as largely as in 1859 ; that year Iowa 
produced 28,888 lbs. of lint against 158,918 in 1862. 
The production of BuUer has increased, so that it ave- 
raged 19i pounds to each inhabitant of the State in 
1862, against 11 pounds in 1849 and 1856, and 14 
pounds in 1858. The average of butter and cheese per 
head for the total of milch oows reported in 1859, was 
equal in Iowa to a fraction less than 66 pounds butter, 
against 56 pounds in Dlinois, 185 pounds in New- York, 
and about 106^ in Ohio. The number of sheep report- 
ed as shorn in the above Uble for 1862. 406,408 head, 
increased by the first of January, 1863, to 599,938 head. 
The average dip ptr head of sheep in the Western 
States in 1860 as per census of that year, was 2.67 
pounds. The average per head in Iowa for that year 
was 2.52 pounds. The average per head in Iowa for 
1862 was 8.51 pounds, or 0.84 of a pound beyond the 
mean of the United States for 1860. 

Above we give the product of Sorghum as being 
8,012,896 gallons of syrup. Tliere are also reported 
21,469 Ibe. of sugar— 5,000 in the county of Keokuk, 
and the rest in smaller quantities from various parts 
the State. The average cost of cultivation and work- 
ing into syrup, is said not to exceed 20 cts. a galh n. 

The census reports 8,360 acres as having been plant- 
ed for timber during the year. This is a move in the 
right direction. 

The Tobacco crop increased from 812,919 lbs. in 
1859 to 517,194 lbs. in 1862, and probably to a consid- 
erably larger product still, in 1863. 

Of Hogs there are reported sold for the year, 1,162,- 
577, at an average value of $7 per head, against 614,- 
108, in 1859. Of cattle there were sold 186,207, in 
1862, against 175,000 in 1859. 

The value of the agricultural productions of Iowa 
for 1862, is computed at $27,000,000, aconiing to the 
eensna returns, which are considered rather below 
than above the truth. The Report adds : 

" Whether our figures of production arc correct or 
not, within the past five years our people have recov- 
ered from the pressure of heavy indebtedness, and are 
now in a position generally, ol comfort and ease. 
Thoee who were borrowers of money five years ago. 
In many instances, have now money to loan. Amidst 
all the vicissitudes of occasional short crops, heavy 
expenditures to sustain an expensive war, supplying 
the army of our country with 60,000 of the best men 
in the land, most of whom were employed in agiicul- 
toial pursuits, our people are comfortable and pro^ix^r- 
om, and with a prospect in the future not excelled by 
any people on the face of the globe " 



• •• 



THE DISCHAR GE OF TILE DRAINS. 

Editors Co. Gent. — During the recent storm of 
rain and snow my attention was attracted to some of 
my tile drains running quite freely, and my curiosity 
being excited, I determined to find out how much wa- 
ter thoy were discharging, and give you the result of 
the investigation. So, with watch in one hand and a 
pint measure in the other, I started out. The drains 
were discharging through 4inch horse-shoe tile. So, 
^sringing my watcli, and putting the pint measure 
under the same instant, I was surprised to find it full 
in five aeooods, or 1^ gallons per minute, 90 gallons 
per boor, or 68 barrels and 18 gallons per day of 24 






hours. Thinking, perhaps, this might be an exception, 
I went to other drains, with the same results — souun 
even exceeding this. The field the experiment waa 
made in is clay loam with a stijBT clay subsoil ; the 
drains are 40 feet apart and 8| feet deep ; 8 in number. 
The siie of the field is two aerea. Location, upland, so 
that there is no drainage firam neighboring fields on 
to it 

Now let ns see the amoimt this field is discharging . 
Eight drains, each discharging one pint of water in 5 
seconds, or the whole field one gallon every 5 seconds, 
12 gallons per minute, 720 gallons per hour, or 17280 
gallons, or 647 barrels of water every 24 hours during a 
storm of rain such as we have just been having. Far- 
mers, look to this — make the experiment and satisfy 
yourselves of the benefits of thorough drainage. Instead 
of having to wait with your plowing and seeding un- 
til this large amount of water is evaporated, you can, 
by thoroughly draining your lands, make them fit for 
the plow within a few days after a heavy fall of rain, 

and save time — and " time is money " now-a-days. 
Waterloo, N. Y., April 11, 1864. SENECA. 

• • • 

SENDING SEEDS AND PLANTS BY MAIL. 

The late act of Cong^ress in authorising the s^'uding 
of seeds, plants and cuttings by mail at a low rate of 
postage, is one of no small importance to the great 
mass of the people, extended as they are over so wide 
a district of country. It is often difficult in many parts 
theof country to procure fresh garden seeds, cuttings 
of rare trees, and new and valuable plants, and to 
order them by express, even on express routes, the 
charges in many instances will exceed to several times 
the value of the tilings ordered. But the late act of 
Congress authorises the sending of seeds, cuttings, &c., 
at so low a rate of jxistage as to bring them within 
the reach of all. The law spccifits " 96ed8, cuHingM, 
hidbBf rootSf and scions," which may be sent in packages 
not exceeding faitr pounds in weight, the B|>ecified 
limits of the law, at a rate of postage of tico cents for 
every four ounces, or the same for any additional frac- 
tion of four ounces ; prepaid by stamps. Formerly 
these things were subject to letter postage, and were 
generally put up in oiled silk, which is quite ex])en- 
sive, but since the reduction of postage this mode of 
carriage has been so extensively adopted that paper 
has been prepared so as to render it impervious to water 
and air, and is now sold at comparatively low prices. 
This i)aper is prepared by giving it a coat of boiled 
linseed oil, with a small quantity of dissolved India- 
rubber added. Those who wish to prepare paper for 
their own use, can make an article equally good by 
giving it a coat of linseed oil, and when dry, or nearly 

so, give it a coat of shellac dissolved in alcohol, re- 
duced to the consistence of common varnish. Fine 
manilla paper should be used. To insure the safe 
transportation of plants in the mail, the roots should 
be protected with a covering of half an inch or an 
inch in thickness of swamp moss, or that gathered 
from the logs br rocks found in deeply shade<l wocxls, 
and on tlK.' north sides of steep hills. The moes should 
be made moderately damp, and spread out upon the 
paper of suitable size, and with a small portion of the 
moss mixed among the thoXb. The whole is then roll, 
ed up snugly and tied, and then again eovered with a 
wrapper of common post-office paper, to receive the 
direcUons, and marked " Seeds " or " Plants^'* as the 
case may be. u. 
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The Mookiiig Bird — mnvu poli/ffiaitai. Boik. 
The Mocking Bird hua bcicn coiiiiiared to tlio Euro- 
pean Nighlflngalfs — and lndcM.il It nicrite it. Altliough 
ll boa become a fixed mutter that EDj^imhnit'n Ililnk 
tbat nothing that >n round in America isequal to tlmt 
found tn their own country, yet we tamftimm receive 
juatico at tiioir bands. Thus the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton of the Btiyal Society of England, " 
tion addressed to that Society saye Sn regard to 
Mocking Bird : 

^'tt mar not be Improper, here, to cooildiT whether 
SltrtiKHiale mij ai>t bxve a verj Rirmldiihle compeUtor li 
American Hw£ln],'-b]nlj Ibauiih almniit all Inreltfra a| 

Iha other partM of the^ohe. * * I hare happened, bow^ 
to heaithe Amerlran MorkinR-tiIrd, in Rteac purlrcUoi 
Meurx. Vn){1e'K and Soilt'*. In Lave-lsne. Eitgichenp. 




Iliclleved to be itUI liVliip. and hath bi-cn ... . 

nix venrn, Dnrin^ the apace of a njtiiute he [mIL 

Wtudfark, Chnfflnch. BTiickhlrd, Tbrnah. and Sparrov 



UEland 



at he wonid bark like a dug : i 



thnui^:. . 
— oodlartCh 

to hare Docbolu liibLi' imltatbiiB; iKnn^h hi* pipe came 
nearcM to onr NlKtatvnptle of an; blid I haic ^el met with." 
Wh<>n wc eonader tliat one of the chief nMotia of 
the Nightengale being cnaodered better tlian other 
■ongslere, is because it sings during the niglit, and if 
we believe like Sliakotpcare, that 

"Tbe N<frhten>ale. iribe would dns bT da; 

When every gooiie <• uckllne. would M thoai^t 

la ■ bird timt attm^ts attention by day, when every 
bird is singing, to bo coDHidered on a pnr with Itf 

His nstnnil habitation is Train the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to California, wliere bin place is taken by a va- 
riety of the Hame iip«ies wliicli lias lately n-c(iived the 
name of ^timull Caiidatiu, Baird. Tlie ditfcrence of 
the Himux Cnudntui consists principally of tlie longer 
tail of this six-ciee, than that of Alimi<t polugbiUiii. hh 
well as Hoiuu other little pcculiariliis. fie is also 
found in all the B'lUthem Stati-s, and aa far south ax 
the Interior of Bmzll, 

lie was forineriy s<*n oocastonally in the vicinity of 
PliibuJcliillia, from whence lie has been gradually 
driven by a constant luirsuit. which artee from tlie 
large prico dc'manded and eamly obtained by tlie bird- 
&ncier. IIu is now uuiy seun in this vicinity in a state 
of ca|>tivity. 
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le dotf^ Ca^oT ftarta 
nn miwtcr. He niBEak* u 
tnrrlei abool wllh banplnj 
InjtwproleetlliilnJnnTd b ... _.. 
jneirlnr ot the cat. Ihc creaking of ■ 
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The time at which the mocking bird begins to build 
'ts nest varieff K great deal, according to tlie loollty. 
,n the Southern Btatee it begins to breed in the begin- 
ning oF April. In the middle Stale*, liowever, It does 

.at breed iiitu 'ha 10"> or W'- "* M»y. 



SNOW BUNTINO — FtteenphaiM nlraOi. 

Tills bird must not Ije confounded with the mm- 
mon Snow Bird, (Jkm™ hj/emalit, Bixat.,) as it it i 
very difTeient bird. Tlio Bnnw Bunting enters tb« 
Middle Stnles in the latter part of November or in the 
early part of December. It is a very hardy binl— 
preferring always the colder parts of the Uniteid Butre. 

Its migrations depend entirely upon the supply of 
food wliich it is able to find. Thus some winlen it 
has been known to go as far south as Maryland. It 
is ranly, hnwcvi^r, that this bird gets farther snath 
than Pennsylvania, Nearly every winter large flocki^ 
consiatlug of from forty to fifty birds, viut Pennsyl- 
vania during the n-intiT season. At this time they 
may be seen perching upon the fence-rails aud tlie 
rooGa of low outbuild iiigH. 

Soon after arriving in the Middle States, if the win- 
ter be nut unusually cold, lliey beotune very fat, and 
in tills condition I believe they am sometimes shot ur 
trapped for the market, la Long Island, and some 
other parts of New-Yoik, the flcdi of this bird Is 
muchestecmedby epicures as an article of food. Some 
even go so far as to ca.ll it the " Ortolan," after that 
ill-famed bird of the same name that inlikbits tlie 
contiucot of Euroiie. This however is ridiculous. The 
author has never had tlie pleasure (t) of lasting the 
fiesli of this bird, hut lias been confidently assured 
by thi«e who have done so, that it does nut compare 
in piHDt <if flavor or delicacy with tliat of the Beed 
Bird or Bobliiik (Vtdieliongx orytivorut, Bw.) 

The Snow Bunting ix known by the name of the 
" White Bird " in Labrador and Newfoundland, owing 
to the white state in which its plumage le when in 
those countries, Tlio pluniage of this bird. is at all 
Umes subject to much variation, bo mncli so Indeed lliat 
it is next to imim^ible to procure two siiocimens of 
thin bird of exactly the same sliade of color, and wttll 
exactly the name inarkinga. 

It hafl been known to breed in Maasachnsetli; and 
in the White Mountains of New-Hampdilre, It makM 
its nest upon the ground, and forms It out of dry graflt 
— lining it with hair. The eggs, nhldi are ftmr tn 
number, are of a dull white color, Rxrtted arkd mark- 
ed with reddish brown, which is darker and man 
oonflumt towards ^le great end of the egg. 

^____^ J-TP- KORBIB. 

Christianity Is the good man's test ; Ua UCs the U- 
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STAKING VIRGINIA FENCE. 

Messrs. Eds. — On page 187, current vol. Co. Gent., 
L. P. L. makes a motion for tbe adoption of his mode 
of " staking Vii]g^nia fence." Belbre the " dear people ** 
unanimoosljr adopt his jdan, I would like to offer an 
amendment Place the stakes on top of the ground on 
one tide — not on *' either tide " of the fence, when it is 
laid up five rails high, and dose in the comers be- 
tween the end$ of the rails of one length and the rail* 
of the next ; then with a coil of No. 9 annealed wire 
on the ground at four feet, with a hook formed on one 
end (with a pair of small pliers») put said end around the 
stakes, draw the wire into the hook just tight enough 
to hold the stakes In the right position, bind the wire 
forming two hooks connected (and tio vaste of icire ;) 
then with a triangle file cut the wire a little and break 
it off, and proceed in like manner with other comers. 
Fill the stakes above the wires two or three more rails, 
to make the fence the desired height. If a little care 
be taken in the selection of rails, the top rails will be 
80 cramped between the stakes that no animal can 
easilj remove them. 

No stakes sharpened to drive in the ground — no 
shaving to allow the wire to be conveniently hammer- 
ed down — ^no freezing out, requiring driving down 
every spring season, but a compact, firm, self-support- 
ing fence, similar to the first of the kind I have ever 
seen, which I made in 1849, and which stands this 
fifteenth /ear without any repairs, excepting a few 
lails that decayed and failed, and were replaced by 
two persons holding up two comers while the third 
•lipped in a rail. 

The tendency of the " Virginia fence " is to £ail for 
want of something to hold the several lengths at the 
proper angle, that the rails may remain crossed at the 
comers ; otherwise the fence becomes so straight by 
accident or time that the rails fall off from each other, 
and finally prove a failure, which the stakes on eit/ter 
tide has no power to prevent. To demonstrate, place 
the fingers of your two hands in a position represent- 
ing the comers of a rail fence ; then allow another ])er- 
son to {dace his two first fingers in the corners opposite 
yoor breast ; then attempt to throw the elbows out 
fiOBi the body, and you will perceive how difficult it 
must be for a fence to fall down thus staked. 

Clyde. J. W. 

• • • 

GRAFTING T HE P IE CHERRY. 

If you have a common sour cherry tree in youryanl 
or firoit garden, from 5 to 8 years old, tliat does not 
piodnoe fhiit, you may have a larger tree in its place, 
loaded with the Eariy May, Early Richmond or Keine 
Hortense, itfmply by cutting offcdl the top limbs where 
they are Aram a half to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, leaving the stump thus cut 6 or 7 inches long 
— «aw off with sharp saw, and then pare off the stump 
with a keen knife, and use a thin sharp one, with a 
light mallet, to split the stump — then put in a wedge 
in the centre of the stump, and open the cleft and put 
in a sdon in each side ; but if both should grow, cut 
one off about July following. Tlie whole top should 
be thus grafted at once. It may require fW>m ten to 
fifty tdons. Care should be taken to get them in 
irithoot brulMng, and put in regular grafting wax, 
tolarably hot, with a little flat stick, thick enough to 



exclude the air and water. All the balance of top not 
used, should be cut off. 

Sdons are better cut in Bfaith. Grafting snceeeds 
best here (Scioto Ca, O.) 7th to 10th of April, and if it 
does well, yon may have a good top and crop in two 
years. Try it in the Eastern Sutea up to the 20th of 
April. A L. Wood, M. D. 

BLA CK O AT& 

Mbssbs. E!ditorii— Tour Lenox correspondent, C. 
H., inquires about black oats, and he shall have my 
experience : Five years ago I was visiting in North- 
western Pennsylvania, and chanced to meet with some 
very black oats, and brought home a half bushel of 
them in my trunk. When sowing time came I sowed 
a 4 acre lot with white oats that had been grown on 
vate 22 acres, five of which is in lawn, two in house, 
fruit, barns and roads, and two uncultivated, leaving 
but tliirteen for cultivation. 

my farm, and on one comer (no better than the 
rest) I sowed the half bushel of black oats, and the re- 
sult was the white oats were cut and harvested just 
14 days before the black oats were fit to cut. I had a 
good crop all over the lot, but the black oats were as 
high as my shoulders. Tlie white oats yielded two 
bushels to the shook of 15 bundles ; the black oats 2| 
bushels the shook, and were 1 pound heavier tlian the 
white oats, 30 and 81 pounds. But I suppose the change 
from a cold section of land to a warmer and drier one, 
made them later. My land is yellow loam, the best of 
com land, and also for oats. I have sowed the black 
oats every year since I got them, and the straw grows 
smaller, and oats grow whiter every year. They are 
now only about one-quarter black, and are no heavier 
than my native white oats. A change from a cold to 
a warmer climate is beneficial, (no matter about the 
color,) but beware of foul teed, 

I was 1^ the Fair at (Ireat Barrington on the 30th 
of St'pt. last, and journeyed up thn>ogh Stockbridge, 
Lenox and Pittsfield with my wife and own team ; I 
had an excellent view of those broad and fertile fields 
of the Ilousatonic valley, and it was a feast to my eyes 
to look u])on such crops as I saw being harvested at 
that time, and should now think that onts had no busi- 
ness to rtin ottt on such land. The sr)il and its prepa- 
ration is worth mort* to me than a change of seed. 

1 was sadly disappointed with the display of cattle 
at Great Barrington. Our own county of Litchfield 
can beat you out hiindHoniely on cattle. I have seen 
one of my neighbors drive nine yoke of oxen and steers 
(all hi)) own raising.) iind not a white 8])ot on one of 
them — all red, und all in (ine string, voungest or 
smallest on the h*ad. Can any one beat that? 

Bethlcm, a. L. F. SC?OTT. 

In answer to O. H. Jr.'s inquiry, would say that 
some yviAn ago thoy were raised quite generally in 
JiVauldin Co., Me,, but at the present they are, proba. 
bly, not to be found clt-ar fr«)m white oats. Tliey, 
like others, when firnt introduced, were more vigor- 
OU.S but upon the whole are not liked as well as the 
white kinds. They are a large, plump, and veiy thick, 
hard-skinned oat ; so much so, that the birds, squir- 
rels and the domestic animals never eat them if any 
other of the cereals are to be had in lieu of them. I 
have known horses to refuse to eat them when clear, 
not beoiuse they did not like oats, but because there 
is something about them objectionable. Get white 
oats from a distance for seed. O. W. Truk. 

Farmington, Me. 
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Q^ At a meeting of the Ehcecutive Committee of tlie 
State Agricultural Society in this city on Thursday 
last, the application presented by the Mayor and citi- 
zens of llochestor for the holding of the next State 
Fair at that place, teas (KcepUd, with the usual provi- 
so as to the execution of the customary papers. Tlie 
time appointed for the Fair is from the 20th to the 
fiSd of September inclusive. 

Agricnltiiral Edncation. — Everything bearing wp- 
on this important subject Ib just now of great interest 
here, and wc cannot acquaint ouraclves too intimately 
with the results of experience bearing upon it, either in 
this country or abroad. Mr. Secretary Flint, of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, devotes 120 
pages of his forthcoming Report for 1868, to an account 
of some of the leading Agricultural Schools of Europe, 
visited by him lajst summer, including Jena, Poppelsdorf, 
Geisberg, Hohcnheim, and two or three others in Ger- 
many, Grignon in France, and Cirencester and Glasneviu 
in Great Britain. Very full statements arc given as to 
the subjects and details of instruction, the general scope 
and purposes of the education given, and the degree of 
success apparently attained. In conclusion, Mr. Flikt 
refers to the question as to whether such institutions 
here should aim to educate **Bcientiflc agriculturists" 
like the highest of those abroad, or whether we should 
content ourselves, on the other hand, with a lower scale 
of scientific attainment, with the end of securing simply 
a more enlightened and skilful practice ; and justly adds : 

"Tlie work of deciding this question satisfactorily and 
of carrj'ing into operation a scheme of such magnitude 
as that now proposed in most of the loyal States of the 
Union is one of great difficulty and responsibilitv, and 
one in wliich the parties on whom the resji^nslbility 
rests will need the forbearance, the confidence, and the 
cordial co-operation of the people. It will require cau- 
tion, judgment and practical wisdom, on the one hand, 
and a candid appreciation of t/te diffictdtiM and the enter- 
tainment ofreoMnabU exitectationn^ ou the other." 



n 



Lice on Cattle.— Mr. Hakkis Lewis, an excellent 
dairy farmer, of Herkimer county, thinks that a man 
who winters a good, thriving stock of Lice, on say forty 
head of cattle, docs so at an expense of about $200. He 
informs the Co. Gent, of a remedy which has proved 
cheap, safe and effective with him, and which should be 
borne in mind by stock farmers for future use— viz. : 
He rubs a small quantity of unguentum (mercurial oint- 
ment) on the tttanchiowt in his stables, for a distance of 
perhaps two feet, up and down, covering the edg<rf* 
Which tlic cattle come in contact with. As this does 
not kill the nits, the operation is repeated at intervals 
of eight days, three times, by tlic end of which period 
they will all ix? pretty certainly hatched out and destroy- 
ed. A fourtli application may be requin-d, but he finds 
three almost invariably enough. A small quantity is 
only required, a very light coating servinj; the purpose, 
and by tliis method of application the cattle cannot get 
at it with their mouths, or otherwise receive any injury 
from it. 

Another point in Mr. L.'snianaffcment worthy of note 
..ithis: He keeps salt in tubs in his cattle yards, eon- 
Htantly aj'cessible to the stock, with which is mixed nul- 
yfiur, in tlie proportion of about a tablespoonful to a 
quart of suit '''••'s practice was begun some years ago, 



as a precaution against the murrain, for which pnipoM 
it was found effective, and it lias been continued ftom 
the favorable influence it exerts upon the general hctlth 
of the cows. Since its use, Mr. L. has hud but a sing^a 
case of garffct in his herd, and ho ascribeii this exemptioa 
flrom that very troublesome difHculty among daily ft^ 
mers, solely to the use of sulphur. 

Plan of a Dairy.— Our correBp<mdc'nt, T. K., of 
N. B., has sent us a neatly-drawn plan and section oft 
dairy, consisting mainly of a central room for dairy p^^ 
poses, 14. feet square, sunk partly below the earth, and 
enclosed in walls of masonry, and furnished with win- 
dows. Outside of this room Is a larger building, tbu 
forming a passage around the first, seven feet wide, the 
windows of which are three feet above the ground to 
prevent dust from blowing in from tlie earth^s surfacs. 
This plan appears to have some decided advantages, bat 
it strikes us as requiring a large amount of wall and 
roof for tlic small space occupied by the dairy, the whole 
area of the building being five times as gn^at as that of 
the dairy-room. We omit, or the present, engrevlngi 
of the plan and section until wc learn that it has suc- 
ceeded well in practice, and would gladly receive any 

information on the latter point. 

^—^^—^^—— -♦-— ■ 

Heavy Hay Crop.— The Boston Cultivator contains 
an offieial report of the farm management of £. W. 
Clapp of Walpolc, Mass. Among other Interesting 
points, it is stated that he has wittiin two or three yean 
reclaimed an unsightly ten-acre bog, formerly of no valns 
whatever, by cutting ditches around and throngh it 
Three acres arc already brought into excellent grass, and 
yielded last year between three and four tons of bay per 
acre. As farm machinery is extensively used, the owner 
finds it greatly to his advantage to employ mowing-ma- 
chines, Bullard^s hay-spreader, the wheel hone-rake, 
and Palmer's horse-fork. The hay-spreader is obvious- 
ly of great advantage on such heavy meadow, drying 
the hay in much less time, and in a more perfect manner. 
The horse-fork is found to be a great saver of hibor, a 
ton of hay having been pitched off in six minutes. Wo 
have known it to be done in half this time when all the 
appliances were ready, but some time Is always neces- 
sarily required in attaching the horse, arranging the mor 
chinery, &c., so that ten or fifteen minutes will be con- 
sumed by common farm workmen, who would other^ 
wise be more than half an hour in pitching off by hand. 
Hut the time thus saved is only one important advan- 
tage, the horse-fork obviates the very severe labor re- 
quired for hand-pitching, so that the men are fresh and 
vigorous when they go to tlie field for the next load, and 
consequently they pitch it on in much less time, and do 
not become worn out with a single day's work. 

Tlie burn on this farm is 100 feet long— basement nine 
feet high, its floor of water lime cement ; pens for the 
swine are in front, and having access to this basement. 
They work over into compost the manure as It fiills firom 
llie animals al)ovc. The swine are furnished with food 
steamed in box*** or vats— the sti^am being brought in 
an underground pii)e one hundred feet horizontally, to 

prevent danger to the buildings from flro, 

■♦ 

Beetle Handles.— A correspondent of the Rural 
New-Yorker says the best way to Insert the handle of a 
maul or beetle, so that it will never come out nor turn, 
is first to bore an auger-hole through t^e head an Inch 
and a half in diameter, and then cut the hole square 
witli a chisel, making it an inch and three-fourths long 
on the lower side. Then make the handle to fit this en- 
larged part at the end, working the rest of it down to 
an inch and a half in diameter, and bringing the handle 
up through from below. 
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Mkls of ntt Sheep.— Mr. Jvuur Wwn of ttali 
conntf , bu (Old within tbc past tiro or three weeks tha 
■hecp fed b; him daring thir winter, ai (bllowi i 
9Sa lisMI—i«EngiU weight »,4ml>».. at S^i^c...... t4,5llD.M 

aOD do. do. do. »,tes da. UMC...... !,»».'» 

l-rs do. do. do. K,m do. RMC'.... 1.443. m 

I do. do. do. MO do. — .... %.0U 

tStt hod— iiTcnMe aboat IW Ibf, per head •H.aTH.KI 

Total TSB head, ayera^ |ia.OK--TotaI. ...... tlO.*3U.CS 

ThU priue, nltliough a fraction leas than might pcr- 
bapa hare been obtained enbeeqaentlj to the conclusioD 
of the buxaln, was txtltmim rf any Amuniin'on, for tbe 
Bheep delivered here a( Albanj, so that there !■ no draw- 
back OD the price received fur transportation or other 
ehargea — the whole bulng purehased b; Mr. McGraw on 
the spot. The 633 sheep fed by Mr. W. averaged a frac- 
tion over tl4 a head, tad the other ISa, wbleb wen? a 



any of w 



h had only bee 



in blB I 
B than tS CI 



■ short time, averaged 

bringing the average un tuu wuoic as auovc siatea, aown 
Uisbout 113— which, good as it is on an aggregate of 
nearly SOO head, la a little below Mr. W.'a anilclpatlons 
for a lot of snch weight and eiccUence. 

The single sheep noted above ss sold for t25 — the only 
one not bought b; Ur. ItleU raw— weighed allrc 230 lbs. 
and netted ailer slanghter 168 lbs., which id quite a re- 
markable weight. 

The expense of feeding dnring the past winter ha* 
been lai^, and as the sbecp were tiought In Canada the 
differenee of exchange was heavily against the feeder, ho 
that the net reanlt was not as large as baa aometlmes 
been tbe case. One-half or threc-iinarters of a cent per 
lb. more— which would have brought the price up to what 
liacaometlmes been obtained Id former years— would have 
mode a great difference in tbc net profit — bat, as It is, tbe 
retnm Is not an unoatlBfoelOFyonc pccuniarll)-, and fully 
nainlalDB Mr. WInne's well-won pre-eminence in this 
bnsch of ftrmlng. 



The Cily versu* the Conntry.— Mr. Jamea Miller, 
SSS Broadway, New-York, la soon to publish a volume 
entitled "Ten Acnt Eaoitgh: A practical Eipericncc, 
showing how a very Small Farm may be made to keep 
a very Lante Family. With ExteuHlve and FroHtable 
Experience In the CulUvatlon of the Smaller Fmlts." 

We have teen rarorcd with one or two of the advance 
•heeta of this book. The author, whose name does not 
Bl^iear, recounts fully — perhaps more fully ttian he 
would care to hare done except In inniiTnlfo— Ibe partic- 
ulars in bis clrcumBlanccs which led him, at the age of 
forty, to abandon mercantile life for a country home. 
Having reached that determination, be decided — as pro- 
bably nine out of Icn would ni* have done— in ftivor of 
cultivating a small area ledl, rather (ban attempting to 
ftim upon the larger scale which would have seemed 
more tempting (o most In hla position— In a word, that 
" ten acres was moiujiA," Hence he con Illustrate by ex- 
perience the truth of the priccpt laid down In his prc- 
flMe, and ao often asacrlcd in theory, that " iho mistaken 
ambition for owning twice as much land as one can 
tlioronghly mannre or proBtably cultivate, la tbe great 
agricultural sin of tills country. Thosi: who commit it," 
he continues, " by beginning wrong, too frequently con- 
tinue wrong. Owning many acres ia the sole idea. 
High cultivation of a small tract, is one ot wbieh they 
bave Uttle knowledge." Like hundreds of othen who 
Ii4Te left the city for rami paraults, ihe reading oj thi 
AgrietdluTid Jounalt was responsible, both for the idea, 
«ndfortlM way In which it wos carried out. "My wife, 
also," he writes, " came In time to stndy thera almost 
ai attcuUvely. Evcrylhing 1 saw lu them only tended , 
to coDflrm my longing fur the country, wliU« they gave 



dednlte views of what kind of Ivndng I wa« at fbr. Id 
fket, thay edwatfd nu fir thapatUiim btfon I attmud it, 
1 am sure they exercised a powerfU InAoence in remov- 
ing most of my wife's objections to live In the country. 
I studied Ibvir contents as csrefolly as did the writers 
who prepared them. I watched the reports of cropa, ol 
experiments, and of profits. The leading Idea In my 
miud was this— that a man of ordinary industry and In- 
telligence, by choosing a proper location within hourly 
re«ch of a great city market, could ao cultivats a few 
acres as to Insure a maintenance for his family, IVee from 
tbe rulnons vibrations of trade or commerce In the me- 
tropolis." 

A book relatlog th« personal experiences growing 
ont of snch views, and showing how readily ancceM U 
attainable by the propereierelse of judgment, and wltk- 
onl the Intense application and wearying anxieties inci- 
dent to trade, must be a boon to the community, uid 
should be met with a liberal reception. We shall pro- 
bably have occasion to refer again to the content* of Qie 
pri'sent volume. 

Elihd Barritt Abroad.- We observe bom an nd- 

Tcrtlsement In our foreign papera, that the " learned 
blacksmith " is about to publish at London, under the 
title of " A Walk from London to John O'Oroat'a, with 
Notes by the Way," a book of about 400 pages, embel- 
lished with portraits of the late Jonas Webb, Alderman 
Mechi, Samuel Jonas of Chrisball Grange, and Anthony 
Cruicksbank of Aberdeen, " with an extended account 
of the operations of these eminent and sneceasfUl agri- 
culturists and stiick raisers. The notice of Jonas Webb 
will occupy about 30 pages, and constitute the fullest 
history of his life and labora that has yet been given to 
the pnbllc. A photographic likenesa of the anlhor will 
also appear as a frontispiece." 

A New Cora Plaaler.- Mr. N. J. Jokes of Ban- 
toga Co., has shown us a contrivance lately patented by 
him, and mainly the Invention of his son, a lad only U 
yean old, for planting com. A canvass bag of slender dl- 
Bmeter~ln fact only about as large as a hoe handle. Is 
attached to that tool, furnished With a projecting am 
just above tbe back of tbe hoc blade, so that by revers- 
ing the hoe slier opening the place for the seed, and 
gently striking it on the ground, the grains drop oat, 
regulated as to nnmlier by a simple gauge, and the hill 
is then covered by another stroke, and tbe whole job Is 
completed. The bag contains seed enongh for a row, 
whcD It Is replenished before beginning anew. The at- 
tachment may easily be put on to any hoe, and strike* 
us BB a handy and labor saving invenUon, worthy of in- 
troduction wherever Indian com Is not grown on a scale 
requiring planting by hone power. 

Dronlh in Califoraia.- From a weather note this 
week from one of our Callfbmla correspondents, it wltj 
be perceived that the past season has there been one of 
unnsoBl scarcity of rain. A writer In the San Francisco 
Farmer of the 11th of March gives a table of the roln-bill 
for each year since 1S5I, which shows remariublc Suctn- 
ations. Thus in 1851, a dry year, there feU nmi 4nrAn 
of rain only — about one-half of It between the Ist of 
January and the 11th ofHarcfa, and the remainder dur- 
ing the rest of the year. The rain-fall of 1853 was 88 
inches — two-thirds of the amonnt before March 11th ; 
and again In 18e2, It was 3T>^ Inches— the whole of thl*- 
iarge amount, except about 2% Inches, falling daring 
the Brat 70 days of tbe year. The following year, 1863, 
the rain-lall to March 11th waaS. 42 inchea, after that data 
5.75— total only 16.17 laches. Up to March Uth, 186*, 



lyI6.1' 
: bad been only 5.60 Inches. 

IlliD< 
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«« The Gmpe C«ltari9t*'-48 the title of "A Trea- 
tise on tho Cultivation of tlie Native Qrepe " Just piib- 
Hshed by Mr. Amdbbw S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 41 
horticalturlttt of considerable experience, who under- 
stands very well, if we may judge (Vom his present 
woriL, what information Is most desired by beginners In 
the art. A carsory examination of Mr. F.*s treatise in- 
clines us on the whole to give It the preference over any 
of its predecessors. It Is manifestly the direct result of 
observation and practice, and while there may be diffe- 
rences of opinion as to some of the conclusions arrived 
at, no one can read it without profit It has the merit, 
too, of being concise — without extraneous matter of any 
sort for the mere purpose of swelling Its size, while il- 
Idstretions are supplied wherever they can be made to 
throw light on the text, neither for Uie mere desire of 
luivlng pictures on the one hand, nor, on the other, a 
re-appearance of old stereotypes already familiar to the 
eye. The descriptions of varieties — omitting minute 
detail. Into which we have not yet examined — appear to 
present a &ir and judicious estimate as a whole, and to 
assume no positions fi-om which the author may hereaf- 
ter desire to recede. 



Sheep ia Massachnflettn.— A meeting of gentle- 
men interested in the encouragement of sheep husbandry 
was held at Boston, April 6th, which resulted in the or- 
ganisation of an association under the name of tho Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Encouraging Sheep Husbandry. 
It was resolved that an annual meeting should be held 
for discussion, and all Infonnation bearing upon the niiR- 
ing of sheep freely circulated for the benetit of farmers 
engaged in tlie business. The following list of officers 
was elected : 

PreHdetU—W mmBOF W. Chbkebt. 
SecreUury—C. L. Klint 
Trtctsurer—i . R. Brewer. 

/Hf«cfor«— Thomas Motley, Jr^ P. C. Brooks, Jr., David Seam, 
Jr.. K. S. Fny, Francis Bacon, Charles Corliss, 1. W. Andrews, 
Albert v.. Heath. 

And a Vice-President for each county in the Slate. An 

exhibition of sheep was also held the same day, which, 

although limited in numbers, appears to have been good 

hi kind, including representatives of the several most 

promiueut breeds. 

Profits of Farmins. — No one can doubt but that 
Mr. J. ti. Graves of Ilatflcld, Mass., found fanning a 
protitublc business the past yenr. The Greenfield Ga- 
sette says that he " received not leet? than eU/htren thoti- 
»ind tlidlarA from the product of his farm last year, of 
wliicli amount nearly /oMr^orn thoitsatid dttllartt musthuve 
been clear of all expenses. From twenty-(ive aeris 

Slanted to tobacco he produced 21}^ tons thai sold for 
3 cents per pound, the highest amount paid for any to- 
bacco in the county. He raised about 0(X) buHhels of 
corn fVom 12 acre's of land, 180 bushels of wheat, cut 
100 Uma of hay, rec<ived a profit of $*J()0 from grass-fed 
cattle, and is now fattcnini; 150 sheep and 80 head of 
cattle. Mr. Graves, it is said, has always raised the best 
quality of tolmeco of any one in Hatfield, which he at- 
tributes to feeding large (juuntitie.*; of cotton -seed meal 
while fatt^'ning cattle. Ihc tohaeeo is said to be of a 
flnner texture than that gi-own on IuthI whore the ukuhI 
fertilizers an; used. Of the 25 acres of tobacco grown, 
Mr. Graves lilred 12 acres of it cuUivaU'd, for which he 
ve $75 per acre. This included fitting the land and 
auglng the tobacco in ttie shcds.^* 



Sales of Improved Stock.— The demand for la- 
proved Stock appears to be brisker tills •priiiK than lor 
some time oast. A recent advertiser in tlic Co. Gm,^ 
who otierea a limited number of Short Horns and Soalli 
Downs for sale, writes In pajing the bill, tliat he li 
** heartily glad it is through wltlu I have been pctftctlj 
overwliehned,^' he snj's, '* with applications, and thhiK 
I could have sold all of TnoiiNE^s herd, if I had been 
the fortunate possessor.^' This is in Pennsvlvania. Mr. 
C. K. Waki> of (ycnesec county, who advertises tlrii 
week, mentions that he lias just sold to W. N. Fbut 
of Yates county, "three heifers (Short Horns) ^Lady 
Bowen.^ 'Briglit Eyes 12th,' and 'IIoi>e 8th,' making hi 
all twelve head sold during the winter and spring at r^. 
mnnerative prices." We understand tiiat from the ad- 
mirable herclof Jiis. O. 8iibmh>m, Esq., of Geneva, whk^ 
has been enlarged during the past season by tbepurchtfe 
of a number of valuable animals from Mr. Albilahdbi 
and other leudinu: breeders, many sales at cucouragiiig 
prices have been lately made. 

While the subject is In hand we should also mention 
that T. L. Hauison, Esq., of Morley, St. Lawrence 
county, lias just published a very neat catalogue of bis 
Short Horn herd, to which we may invite the attention 
of i>uyers with cdufidence. Copies may be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. H., as above, or by calling at this office. 

ChicGory. — I would say I only dag i)art of mine last 
fall. I hud about ten bushels; I let it stand in the 
i^round over winter, and dug it the first of March. It 
is just as good its that I dug in the fulL I tried all the 
ways of drying it I saw in print, but took a plan of my 
own, which I think proves to be far the best. I take a 
choitping bowl and knife and chop them as I would ap- 
ples, only not so fine, and they dry quicker and are 

reatly for use. c. H. 

♦ 

Applying Plaster of Paris and Athes. — ^From 
a long experience I am satisfied that tlie best way is to 
mix tnc two in the proportion of one part plaster aud 
two of ashes, rather than to use eltlicr alone. Applied 
to corn at planting, the mixture gives it an early vigor- 
ous start, and on potatoes at hoeing, will Increase the 
quantity and imj^rove the quality. n. 8. 



K 



FccdiniT Wheat to Ilorses.— I see an article in 
my Co. Gknt., Jan. 14, 1H(*»4, p. ,*«, In regard to feeding 
wheat Necessity dmve me to it. I sold my hay at 4 
^nd 5 cts. \HiT lb., oats at 10 ets., corn at 7 cts., barley at 
i cts., and whciit at C ets. I found wheat ehcajH^st. I 
4:ommenced feeding my farm horses on wheat (dry) at 
Irst. The wheat was hard and flint}'. I then soaked It 
'— six hours, and that filled the bill. My horses thrived, 
and it seemed to give them powerful strength and dura- 
^)ilitv. I also gave them wheat straw and chalf. I shall 
continue the same hereaftxir. A. 11. MiLse. 

]f^^n<9jii^ vmw^^ Colorado Ter., March, 18S1 



Wiae»« — Sam Patch said that "some things could be 
done as well as othors." And why not? Thore Is a man 
residing in New-Jert^cy who is making thousands out of 
the sale of elderberry wine, under the name of Sajubuci 
Wine. He purchases large quantities of elderberries 
(Sumburius vu/ra) in their season, and makes a very pala- 
table wine, which is pr(inounc<:d b.v many as dclicionii, 
und<.'r the name of »Sanibuc'l, but would be voted abomi- 
nable as plain common elderberry. Now I intend makiuff 
a large quantity of good old- fash t<»ned farmer^s currant 
wine this season from one of the best receipts publish^ 
in the C<>. Gknt., and adverti.se it extensively as R1BE8 
Kunuu&f Wink. I shall take good eare to present clerey- 
men, pliysieians, and others, in dift'erent localities, wfUi 
a bottle each, to seen re their good opinion. I find I am 
too late to try rhubarb, as that is about to be made 80 
public under*! he name of Wine Plant, and tlien the bo- 
tanical name (Hheum) is so suggestive of salt-rheum and 
rheuniatisni that it wouIdnH go dotcn with the public. 
80 look out for bparkling Kibes wine. 

Ked Hook. N. Y. Joun Jxuxuox. 

__ — ♦ 

Feeding Wheat to Sheep.— Short In hay and com, 
I have fed a good deal of wheat in sheaves to my sheep, 
with good success. To dretis tlie wheat, to haul to mai^ 
ket, and then to haul corn home, will make up all the 
difference in the price. I did'nt lose anything on straw 
and chaff. Sheep will n<»t be fed very heavy with wheat ; 
then they d(uft eat it clean. Some ewes in lamb, which 
I i)ut with the flock which got the wheat^ luid eoond 
Iambs. E. S. ILnry (Jo., III. 

- ♦ ————— 

Growth of Cattle.— In the spring of 1840 1 bouglit 
two yearling calves for $10.25 each. I afterwards par* 
tially broke them for work oxen, and in April, 1851, I 
sold them for $.31.50 each. A year or two after, Mr. 
Crist, to wliom I sold them, sold them for about $90 the 
pair, to a Mr. Gorsuch, and In a couple of years Mr. G. 
sold them for slanglitering for $190 the pair. 

Frederick, Md. W. C. H. 

♦ 

Vegeiahle Seeds.— The Department of Agricnltnra 
will please accept our acknowledgement* for a pAckage 
of Tegetable teeda. 
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Pmtahto F«ie«.— On page 79, preient voL of Tn 
CoumfMt, I wwa plec* bMdad "Fortsble Ymet," I do 
BOtthlakC, aDBDd4B/b«Uararclwi|iarpaitiibla hue* Ibiin 
tbMt Bwdootd md d m ertbad in hack nmmbw of Iha Colt. idcI 
Oo. Qbkt. w WalHia'a p»p«taBl PorUU* Fwc*. It daa nci 
raqnlR qalM twastr-lbMr fcet, nifuw nwHan, of Inch and an 
«l|Uta UaA to ■ kBRth of tfalitKD rsM. L. O. [Thig r«Dce l^ 
1; It OMulito or (li ralli, II ftet long, lamd or 
r, IMorllDciui wlda,aa<] lit inch tlilck. Th»v 
rq placed mtpactlTTfljaldl^- 
rnira of 4, 8, B, 7 and 8 In- 
ches, A iecuEvd b^ wroofhl 
nalli to croubanortullen-. 
M rctiRMiited. AlS-t«tnii 
WIU maka three of tfaeM ba! 
tiBI wtthoot la*i of alaC and they arc placed an Bllernatesldr? 



oT Mo. ■ aoaoled wire. The acnloDsw or the angin la deter- 
Bl>ad by the length oTtUi loop, and th< Fence la thna modifleil 
forwlodf ociheltcredplun. Thecott laaboatSOcenlaarod. | 
Pea Cr«|>< — Will jon glre aome ofyoor lubacriberN 
la theae benighted puta, wme tdeaa on the growing or flelil 
psMln jronr Blate_aa towhen ttacTRnaowD— howmanybnali. 
«!■ per acTo— what |4 the beat Tarietj, and where can Ihej br 
oMalnedT Are Ibey »wn with o«ta T An article m tbe anh 
)*et wooW be or gRat ralne, 1 think, to many of the hrmor- 
herr. 8. P. N. YanMIU.X.J. [Tbelime fof aowlngabool.l 
be with other ipring trnpt. or aa early s« the groond can be Si 
ted In guod condition. Where the toll la Kond nr fertile, Ih 
Marrawbt It periupa the beat Tarlely ; on poorer land Ibe rmi 
yellow paa la thoagfal by aome to do beat. Xiperlmenta Ir 
dicat* that broadcHt aowlDg la beat lor the pea. a> II Is mar 
dUBeiilt locDltlTate It and keep 11 dear of weedn. than corr 
lOddar. whlfllaalwsyibeatlndrlJIa. The large Marrowht, : 
aowB at the rat* oT three bnaheli or more per acre, ahadea th 
groand wcD. and keep* It neariy (Tee from weeda. The pra: 
tlce (rf eowlBg one bnehel of peaa wllh two of oata, haa b« 
adopted by aome with eDcceH— the oata lending lo preTent th 
peae from tilling, and (he mlilore of the (wo gralna whc 
gronod totmlng an cacellenl mlilnre for horaci, cattle, twin 
and aheap, leaa eonccatraled and cloying than pees alone, an. 
richer and better than oala. The pea le • raliiahle crop on tl 
riooa accoonta. the liwd being Tery rich and nutritlTc. and tb 

aolmalifMoapeialarlchaiid valoablc. The heel way lohai 
T«at peu tl to cot them with a fcylhc, rolling itaem hy tbc ojh 



tand ikan) claui Mad; and am tn tUa eaaa, Ik* (art fa 

tact with the molat earth woatd be IIbMb to In) vy by fnot- 

Perfbct hydranllc muni wonld be beat telbe lower part 

he wall. We haie aeen Ibe addition or coa-ftoarth watar- 



FieU CaltMre of B«a>i.— I «l>b to put In ■ crop 

of beam, hot nerer baring raited a fleld crop, wonld be mack 
obliged If aome of yonr cormpondenta who hare had eiperi- 
ent*. wonld gl»« throogh yonr celnmna their ri 
beet kind Id raiae, the moel INltaMe ac ' 
coltBf* and harreatlng— alao qnantlly aeed per acre, and the aT- 
erage yield per acre r Iinnan* Fatnia. [Ton win fltid an ar- 
ticle on the cnllare of bean* in the Co. Oekt. of laat week, p. 
soa, In which moet of yonr qneatlDna are anawered. The TSrle- 
tlca of Held beant known a* Mirmw and Kidney bring the 
higbeet price in matltet. The lale Jodge Buel »«ld of Ihla crop : 
■■ They leaie the toll In good tlllh. IcnM - ■■ --.--. 

year In three fllOterenl wajt, •!«., In hllis, a 
broadcaet. 1 need not describe the Ural, which It a wen anown 
procee*. I had an acre In drilla, which waa tba beet eropletrr 
taw. Hy management waa tfalt: <m the acre of tight groond. 



11. heal method of fleM 



andaowed 






ttely plon 



II Ibe dittanc 



of ti 



with 



a light plov 

beans thrown along me mrro 

ed a doolHe mold board plow, which wu parted once between 
the rowi, and wa* followed by a light, ona-hortr roller, which 
. nattened the ridgea. The cnip was twice cleaned of weeda by 
I the hoe, bnt not earthed. The produce waa more than Kirty- 
elght bntheta by aclnal Deaaaremenl." 

Trees Tor ScreeB.— Fleaae gire me a 1i«t of atimb* 
and tree*, partly cTergreen, for acreenlBg a bam. J. B. {It 
(br tcreening the barn and yard froni aerere wlnda. we ahonld 
I^nt moetly BreiKreeni. The Norway Sprnce la perhap* beel. 
then Scotch Fine, White Ptne, Arbor Vllie, Hemlock, Ac. If 
merely for hiding the barn from view, rapld-growlag deddnont 
trees, auch ai S1l>er PopUr, allier Maple, acolcb Larch. Ac, 



b« obUhMd at the principal dty agricnllirtl atona.l 

Uqald Hwinre on GraJM>— Plvase totell uBWhei 
b the beat time to apply liquid maunre to meadow land. Cai 
It ba applied en rich and thick aa to liijnre the gnaaal an) 
tfanel G, C. U. [Karly In apring la probably ihe beat time ti 
^iplj well.fermcnled Uqald mannrc. As ordinarily made fron 
manure beapt, or In bam-yardt, it wonid produce no Injury i 
■ppUad eoploaaty, bnt tmh and concentrated It might do au 
On retentlTe or hcary toiit It might be applied almoet any lim, 
or the year, although ita moat cRicVenl rmnlla wonld be Ic 



«-1 



: better 



■k than U nsc li 
EonJnnctlon wllh wood aahea e 
inner would like to know how I 
1. O. 8. OoperOuTg. Fa. [' 
IbrdedtlTcIy tetting thli qne«lo 
la chiefly regelablo mailer, 
rendering heairr aolli light, or a 
- — ■ with lime or asl 




na old or dr 
lid donhtie^. 



■I want to ash fi 



n little infonnatlot 



sd tb* place or atone for walla ! Would It be aa 
a wnll s( tUi kind midet a large barn (bratabicbaaemi 
CoMtaVT BnaoKB. [It wonld be aarrit to bnlld it 
Hiikliij "f ''""" *hd nnrlar. la Ibe eoRimnn wiy. ni 



Tke GralB Aphis.— In < 

Dd inaect Inl^led onr wheat ci 
ned npon Ibt 



and exc 

lllerally c 



;rofl)W3, a small 
betimeontsbloe- 

>Dl llllle allentlon, 
the wheat h»d waa 






o InJnry 



id Ibatil taSered material ly Ihm tl 
pari I can not nnderatand how Bfteen or twenty ineeclt can anb- 
slpl npon one head ot wheat wllhoat drawing laineiy from lla 
nnlriUve power*, lean honeatiy avow that aome of my wbeat 
that was neither mated, emntlcd. nor lodged, raiaed npon good 
rich wheat aoli, which haa been well plowed and never eihans- 



IB thla State. It haa now patted away, however, andwa think 
onr corroapnndent piobabiy need not apprehend farther intnry 
lyom it to any extent. It nndonblediy leesened the weight ol 
hia crop In tbe caae mentioned.) 

Ponltry.— Wtiat do yon consider to be the best kind 
of chickena In regard to laying, die and hardihood, and where 
could I get tbe pnreat Uood r W. W. H. [11 la Impoaa iUu lo 
apecify "theltnt" aln^e breed In allte*pects 



imlllari 



B himaelf with the meritaoTdlf- 
a that of which he can get the 
B either Tery 



la of Inq 

le.) 



ra of good poultry now In thl 

11 a »ery retiring character— we hare doa- 

r fowls, to one adTertlfcmant or them for 



Omiomi.— I wonld like to know tbrongfa yon r columni 
the way you plant onion aeed, and when the seed la to 1w found. 
altobawmncbaeedtotheBCnit A. B. WMUAeB, IB. [The 
aeed may Im had from either of U>« Seedsmen adTcrtMug In 
thia cpar. Sow larowa 13 Inchea apart, Ibor ponnda setd (o 
iheacR. ror a nry hill essay on the anhject an Co. (1E)T. fit 
Not. sand 11,1888. 
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Clover for Orohardi>i«~WiIl clover »owii in an old 
orchard tliifl tpriit^. grow well if coanw bani-yard mannre in 
pprcad ov«uly ovor it, or will the manure kill its growth Instead 
of promoting it f My idea Ib to f*n>w a lan!<* crop of clover, and 
plow it under to enrich the orchard ; if any one knowg of a blot- 
ter way to do it wKhoiit much niMniiro, will they Htatc it ? IBG-t. 
[Our corrcfipondent doc« not Htato whether the orchard Is nciw 
in ftn»^ or haii a mellow caltivated eurGice. There arc fwme 



Feediug 8lieep«— J. B. Rieff (p. 2Eld) sbould han 

his i*heep at least fair mutton when he commences foedin;(gi!da, 
and I know thnt ho can improve them greatly on one pound of 
corn or oil-cHke meal each per day. The latter is best. At 
i<traw ought to he cut hefort* ttiWy riftv. It almost never pign 
to commence with either lean cattle or sheep to fat In winter. 

John JoHHsroar. 
Feeding Oil-Cake.— David V. Forney (p.i»D)cii- 



difflcultiea in the phin adopted, (lover is rather a hard crop | not feed oil-cake unle>»rt meltvd or ground flne. If hebojsfrM 
tor an orchard, and the nwts and trecH would prevent tliatcom- : the maken* they will grind it— if he buyK the cake (h>mdcakn, 
plete taming under which would be desirable. To sow clover he would either have to put the cakes in hot water and soniis 
among grasis the surface should be well harrowed or scariAed, j off as it softens, and make In Ivails and feed while soft, or ebc 
and after the seed is sown it should be rolled or brushed. On take it to a plas^ter-mill and have it ground there, but in Oit 
a mellow surface, sowing and rolling alone will do. Clover will ' way there in danger that any plaster in mill might mix with Ike 
not grow well in an old orchard, when nearly the whole sui-facc j meal and kill some of bin stock. He may as well feed hit oO- 
is densely shaded. C^mrsc manure would not answer for cov- ' Ue rocks as fwd cake without grinding or making it soft in hot 
erlng the seed; but old manure or compost, thinly and evenly I water, and that won't pay where labor is high. Buy from the 
spread over the surfiice, woula not only stH^urcthe more i>erfect manufacturer, and then you get it perfectly gronnd. It doei 
germinatiou of all the seed, but push the young crop forward ; v(,ry well t<» mix the meal with r.haff. I have often fed tliatvay. 
i^idly.] I It would nlfo do well to feed with cut hay or ntraw— in fact it 

Bone Manure* — Would yon be {rood enough to ^ive i does well fed any way tluit the animals can cat it. I have fed 
me some information in regard to the usual manner of reducing more or lees every year for ift years. I fed Ave tons to my ehet-p 
** bones ^^ safflciently tine f(»r Immediate action on land, with- 1 this year, and more than a ton to cattle. John Jounstox. 
oat th« process of dissolving them in acid. I would prefer | Onion Sets.— Plousf inform nic throuKb your valua- 
grlndiug them, as I have water-power on my premises, and ble paper tlie proiKT time and method of sowing onion seed ft* 
woold he glad to know if they are ftrst soRened in any manner p^tH, w hether in drills or broadcast r J. C. ITIic small oniou 
before grinding and what sort of mill is nsed for the puriKwe. of last year may be used for sets— planted early, at iutLnals U 
O. W. P. SaUtbury^ Md. [Bones cannot be advantageously about two iuch.-s, in rows 14 inclies apart, and pinching off the 
nsed without breaking fine or grinding. We are not able to ■ g^ed tops clo-e down to the leaves as soon as they fairly begin 
sUtc what kind of mill has proved the best for this purpose. ' to bul-e out. Weifliould be glad of any ftirtlier infonnation frr 
Plaster mills, and those used for grinding com in the cob, are ' the iR'neflt of our correspondent, if any other way of growiDjj 
said to have done well. Alter bn*aking or grinding, probably ^^.[^ jg preferable to this. J 
the best way is to mix the bones in thin alternate layers with Growine Clorn for Soiliuff.—In a couvtraaUon 

loanL, and after the heat thus made ferments and has iK'gun to . ,„.,. „.. ,. . ,,, ^ i„:..,. .«.. i . .♦ #.11 . . .1 -. ut » * 

, . .^ , , ,^ ... 111*11. with au inteliigitnt dairyman last fall, on the subject of eowiof 
cool, chop It down, work it over, and thoroughly intermix it ^^^ - , ^ ""^^ . .* . . , ^ . * i .u- t 

£*». 1. 1 n *• *i- tfte J J 41 1-,1 com for summer feeding, he strongly advocated thinsowinc, 
with a shovel. Repeatmg the proct^ss after a second and third ,.„j *. ^ -.„^ .. 1 „ ^ *i .. .7i. _^ 1* «. 1 » .^^7 

. ^, ,11 . 11 * * « J mi K * "'*<* ^"® rea:<on he gave was that where it was tliinh* seeded, 
heating, will give an excellent concentrated manure. The best ,,.._, , , . 1 a n .,.»..,. 

ni J. • j7 u I J I i«t u * u —1 — there would be a neariy fii 11 grown ear upon most of the stalks, 

mill for grinding bones is made in Baltimore, but by whom we ...j »,»..♦ i,„ 1 1 -.♦!,. u. -. .- .u u ai^\ r ^^ 

/I . ? , ^ J ^,1^ titut he would nither have an car than a handnil of stalks 

are aname to say.j [without the ear. Since t lien I have hail conversation with s 

Manure*— Docs the earth taken from under an old ' number of successful dair^'inen, who advocate: the same thing, 
bam, part of which is a stable, contain sterile acids in sufflciont and they all agree in saying tliat the green sncculent ear of com 
qoantity to be ii\)uriou8 If applied as a top-dressing on a culti- is of more lM>neiit for milk tiian fodder that is sown thicktraad 
vated field, or mixed l)y plowing in? Plejise answer through : without ears. Now I iiiusl confess that the position taken bj 
the columns of your valuable Country (tRNTLBXAN, and oblige the dairymen mentioned agrees with my views and practice, 
C. L. W. [There is no **stt^ri]e acid^" in a soil of this charac and I wish to ank who are rifht. or the nearest rigiit, in tho 
tcr. Large quantities of liquid manure penetrating soils will preniih«;i>- those that advocate thick sticdiug, ssy three bushels 
sometimes render them sterile by being t<K) sharp or stimulating, pi t acre (if :<<H'd corn, or those of us that think one bushel Is 
in the same way that undiluted gtuino will destroy vi^.;etatioa. better, and th:it the last iianird quantity is sufficient in all cases 
If the soil is too rich in the instance alluded to, it will fomi an where the ground is propi'riy prei^^ircd and «if sufllcieut fertility 
excellent manure whe» spread and mixed with other soils.] ; to pnuUice a goinl crop. As tho Hcastm is advancing, it may be 

Gan^ or Dooble Plow* — I want to purchase a a i:<Mid time t(» compare notes on the question, so as to he able 
Gang plow, consisting of two plows, arranged to turn a furrow to art understandingly in the prvniis<'s. Some dairymeu advo- 
len or twelve inch(»s wide each and eight to ten inehen deep, so cate the sowing of sweet corn for feeding purposes when green, 
constructed as to b<' dniwn by a three horse team and handK^i If «"».v <>»«' ba** had experience in that variety of com for such 
by one man. Is there such a farm implement manufactured, purposes, 1 shonld like to hear what the result was, compared 
and if so, where can I obtain one ? Such a plow, proiieriy con- with <»ther varieties. In my own exiK^rience, the common 8 to 
stmctinl, would meet with ready sale during these times of 12 rowed varieties have been sown, or drilled rather, as I uses 
high price f<»r labor. Jf. II. V. II. [We do not know of such a drill for such purposes. .Tovatiian Taix:ott. Bomt, N. T- 
gang plow, but one might doubtless be easily constructed by ; Fl»x.— Last. May *^'Jd, I sowiid two busbele of flax on 
any plow manufkcturer familiar with the mode of attaching two acres of low black land, which had been a sod planted with 
them together.] I com. If was covered with water, or rather too wet to cnltivats 

AKhes. — I want to know whether it is advisable to b<'fore the middle of May. It came up well, grew large, and 
nse hard wood ashes on stlflT clay grounds, sny kitchen garden. ' h^^d all the appearance of an excellent crop, but on threshing it. 
Opinions here are as numerous as the persons consulted. I g^^ve but four bushels of seed per acre. Some tell mo it was 
have covered the ground with om* inch of sand, shall manure ^own too thiek ; others Siiy It will not grow on such soil, and 
heavily, plow divp, and nndcrdrain, and now want to know will in't answer to lie sown as late as the last of May. As it is 
about the ashes}* 8. L. Orono. Mf.. [The ashes can hardly a new crop in this community, will soniewie enlighten ns? B. 
fifiil to be a beneficial application: although, if any one has tried I Death i;nion^ Lnmbs. — During tho past four or 
them carefully, and still expresses an opinion against their use ; five weeks we have had several somewhat slngalar deatks 
on similar soil, it might b4; well to apply in the llrst place on among our lambs. And, a-« I like lo know, as near as posslbls, 
only a part of the surface, and let the result indicate the proper what ails the po(jr cn'atures, (even if I con do them no good), I 
coarse a« regards the remainder.] ( thought I would make inquiry through your most excellent pa- 

WashinfT Machines. — I would CPt<*oni it a favor if' per, hoping to n>ceive some light on the subject. The first of 
yon will forward me the address of the proprietor of the Union ! January we had seventy-one lambs, all looking and doing well 
Washing Machine, Clothes Dryer and Wringer. I want to pur- j Toward the last of the month I noticed thrt>e or four that secm- 



chsse these articles, and my desire to do so is based upon your 
recommemLition. If you know of any better Invention, please 
advise me. O. W. V.. [We are unable to fhrnish the addn^ss 
asked for. Then>! are quite a number of Washing Machines aud 
Clothes Wringers in mucket, bat we are anable to saj which is 

IMtl 



ed to be falling away, but appeared as lively and liearty a# the 
rest of the flock. The first of Febraary two of them died, and 
others began to fall away. They continued to drop off one by 
one, so I concluded to nuike an examination of some (tf the do* 
ftmct lambs. I did so, and as far as I was capable of Jndglngi 
oonld see nothins wrong until I cams to fba Vidfo of kht wlndr 
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lere I foand two large iiisccUs somewhat resembling 
le warble, which I took to be the grub or Innra of the 

They seemed to be fiieteoed to the valve by a hook by 
of their months. There were aloo several of these in- 

the sinases of the head. The sheep do not i^eem to 
itil toward the last, when they sneeze and coagh mo(*t 
f. They continue willing to oat until the coui^hin*' takes 
hen they soon expire. Some writers think gnib in the 
sheep no ii^ury, but if this be grub in the head, I think 
them slightly. If yon or any of your writers can give 
t on the subject, it will l»e very thankfhlly received. I 
B the coughing to the insect on the windpipe, and the 
j; to those in sinuses of the head. I send you some of 
tcts, hoping by them, yon or some of your writers will 
to ^Te some light on the subject. H. C. R. L. ZdVM«- 
lio. [The grubs sent us are undoubtedly the larvie of 

-fly] 

Iky Horses.— In answer to inquiry how to man- 
ig horse, liaving Imd some experience in breaking horses 
say, I know of no better way of teaching a horse to 
e word ** whoa,^* than the moment he starts without the 
jerk bard tm one line, saying *' whoa *^ sharply at the 
nc, and repeating the puni<<hment whenever the horse 
lie will soon learn to avoid the pain by obeying. It is 
jrefcrablc way however, to teach them when they are 
ithont being harnessed. If a horse is baulky, it is a 
ncult matter, and needs mildness and ftrmncHs com- 
The Rarey method of driving a running or kicking 
n to buckle a strap aronnd the ankle of one of the 
it, passing it over the belly-baud, thence into the 
and the moment the horse becomes intractable, draw 
trap, which will bring the horse on three legs, putting 
:ual check upon his rebellion. I have tried it to my own 
;ion, or I would not recommend it. £. S. 0. 

YonniT Farmer's Manual.— In reply to W. 
» Chas. J. Kingston, C. W., and a hunt of other inqni- 
;r the Sd voL of the '* Young Fanner's Manual," the 
ronid state that as soon as the illustrations can be on- 
and the stereotyping done, it will be issued. Wc hope 
le to get it out in a few months. The unsettled state 
onntry is the only reason why it has not been issued bc- 
hc names of those who have written for the 2d volume 
m recorded, and they will receive a copy as soon as it 
L 8. Edwards Todd. Auburn^ Cayuga Co.^ N. Y. 

jraulic Rams— Water Engine.— Can any one 

as if iron gas pipe will corrode so as to fill up ? What 

Ifierence of cost per rod, of half inch lead or iron t I 

^o. 6 Douglas ram, which I started with a lead drive 

d it burst and kept bursting. I then got a two inch iron 

lich answers the purpose perfectly. This has been in 

^t years, and the lead two. The brass valve wore out 

; ten years— (a new one cost 93,) and several leather 

II the mean time, which are easily supplied by taking 

bine apart. I have about eight feet head, 40 feet drive 

d deliver the water 100 feet high and flity-two rods dis- 

S bbls. in 34 hours. The heavy rains raise the little 

) high that it troubles me to keep my dam up, and fills 

1 with water. A spring would be much better. After 

8 experience, I would advise every farmer or gardener 

1 a spring, or many placea on the brook, to put up a ram 

: engine. Subl Foster. 

ihire Pigs. — Can any one inform me through 

LTXVATOR, where pigs of the Cheshire breed ran be liad, 
; price? L. II. Y. 

kory for Hop Poles.- A correspondent wislios 
how to make hickory nuts grow, in order to propagate 
reea to raise hop poles. 

e«Pickin|f Machine.— Will you let me know 

the next Co. Gent., if yon know of any machine for 

up stone of flrom 1 to 10 or 15 lbs. weight, to be workt>d 

» or cattle, and if you do not know of any, I should 

lear flrom any of your readers. F. O. C. Connecticut. 

not know of any.] 

irberries in Succession. — Please give a list 

est strawlyerries for a succession from the very earliest 

test, in Thk Cultivator, and oblige L. O. [The best 

ly sorts are Jenny Lind and Large Early Scarlet ; then 

Triomphe de Qand, and Russell. There are several 

od sorts, but these will do to begin with.] 

'er. — Mnch bos been said and written on raising 
mt as it is the cheapest and perhaps th9 best plant to 



enrich poor soil. I aak formers to give me their advice in regard 
to time in sowing, early or late. Mo you grow the large kiiid^ 
ir fiu, how much would you advise me to sow per acre on land 
that I wish to pasture one year, and the next to turn a crop of 
clover under for manure? Do you prefer it for pasture trA to 
enrich land, to the small kind ? Ni W. 

Imphee and Sorgho.— I noticed in Thb Cultiva- 
tor, an inquiry from V. L. IlartwuU, for Imphee seed, called 
Oom-se-a-na. I have niised that variety, and am of the opinion 
that it will not mature north of Ma!«on and Dixon's line. Judg- 
in;; fhim what I have planted, it would reqfuire two seasons to 
ripen it. Boo-e-o-na the same. The Nee-a-za-na is better, but 
that ripened only one year in four. It was represented to be 
, earlier than Sonsbo, Imt I have found it to be the reverse, and 
have abandoned it. I cnltivatcd last year a difibrent variety of 
Imphee that is three weeks earlier than Sorgho, but do not 
know the name of it. I have manufactured between 5.000 and 
tf,(X)0 gallons of syrup fl-om Hor/ho, but think the syrup I made 
f^)m the early Imphee much the best I ever made. As to tlM 
yield pjT acre, compared with S«r;;ho. I have not sufiiciently 
tested it to know whether there is any difference. 1 think it 
will ripen in Central New York, or Connecticut, or Massachs ■ 
setts. I have some of the seed of the early Imphee. 
Cuyalmga Falls, Summit Co., Ohio, April 4. M. Griswold. 
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DOMESTIC GUANO. 



Messrs. Edttors — In the Co. Gent, of Marcli 8d, 
your correspondent of West. Berkshire, Vt., gives as 
his experience with home made? gimno, in which case 
it proved a failure, and he anks for information in re- 
gard to the cause, which I cheerfully give. 

Ist. He should have used one hushel of plaster to 
every five bushels of ashes, and the Bame amount of 
hen manure, (five bnshels,) at the time of mixing on 
the barn floor, which would have retained the ammo- 
nia which escaped while laying in the heaps. 

2d. He used double the quantity required in the hill 
when planting, which was placed under the com, and 
as soon as the roots penetrated through the light cov- 
ering of dirt to the ashes, they were destroyed to a 
great extent by being eat up by the alkali contained 
in the ashes. 

I prize the mixture very highly, having used it with 
good success for twenty years past, by first dropping 
the com, the ashes, plaster and hen manure to be 
sprinkled on the top of the com, so that the tender 
roots can penetrate in the ground without first having 

to pass through the ashes, and then receive the nour- 
ishment of the mixture ; the top being so much stron- 
ger, it will penetrate through the ashes if properly ap- 
plied, without injury. A medium sized handful is suf- 
ficient for two hills, and as much as should be applied 
when planted ; but if you have a surplus on hand, it 
can be safely and advantageously a))plied as a top- 
dressing to the hill after the corn is planted. 
Bucks Co., Pa., A Wobkino Fabxxb. 

REMEDY FOR HORN AIL. 



Messrs. Editohs — I notice in your valuable paper 
from time to time, difl^ert»nt rerxiipts for different dis- 
eases. I send you mine for hom ail : 

Take a feather from the wing of a fowl, and dip it 
in water — then sprinkle it with fine saU, and pass it 
up the nostrils of the animal, which will cauBe it to 
snet'ze and throw ofl^ the matter that has collected in 
the head. Try it, brother farmers, and then report. 

A 8UB8CBIBKR. 
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CURE FOR SCR ATCH ES IN HORSES. 

Editors Co. Gent. — As this is the season when 
horses are most likely to be troubled, with scratches, 1 
here send you an easy, safe and sure cure. 

Mix verdigris and milk, and rub it on the parts af 
fected. Two applications are usually sufficient. 

CamiUui, N. T., April 11, 18&I. £. MAAES. 
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i~1 OODRICH SEEDLING POTATOES. 

ijr»of»lt-o pound. r«h of 

Cunrl Utatll, Cmc* unJ PiBk.Bre Baatt COM, 

UaInbT CHILI ud CUZCOvnburelbIIUllnwil.H.111. 



XJ bo ol th. foDnlni towat. nnulfd inn, »<>>5U!M 
uid dfllvcnd trTwhnr fp BovIdd. for •! ptraatta : M HITI^f lift 
BLAUK SPAMiKI.BUjtHH* PUUtRl. WUITB I.KOHUUMHI 
PaScv BANTaUB. Aditnm O. H. PRCK, 

AuriH-WliBit "--' •'-' 



Bai S. lirtniH. Nw 



.. Os.Pt, T ARGE FARM FOR SALE-Conaisting um 

Jj Kcm. 4 mllti Kulh ol PemibBri •n'l 11 mllei (fwp 'M4 

II Finlvncci Dnlrie uid UmIi<T Jand. Ona hunilred nd diWna 

„ arc iii>d.r ImDroicmciil and olher nonlom >ra naiUUIr li H i i wJ 

. . N.M The inU !• icVr rich, ud wllb ■ voJcraLs Mllil II vu Bt IM*M 

.. 4.<n orihcinKMprsdiici1iBhnniDnuit»tnOlila.thcKA^MaBM0 

.. I-M I; sdajilrd lo [he imilh iiT Tobacco. n»ud ethn pradiilMItOT 

« «" '-laioU ornlmirdlBUThnUIU. Tlie •onoo'^'"- •—■•«• '■'"■ 

Tenhlr LaipnT«L A Kond dtri n»d piw r i ■ 



A DtltONDAO ORAPB FOR SALE. 

1 do. Te^itroiii, No. 1*- 

1 do. «rMi|[, Na. 1, 

AboTt piic«t imd trnna of diKOUDi wlU be ■trii'tlj *dbi 

tte «uU» ormj >lBei btlni unnrpuKd. ' - - . - ^.^,^j.j_^,-~.^._.- j™_^.™-^-_™ **¥ SI 

WlllheftirwirdtdlnKaMlKHfbrKiipmL Noebumrorbmn. aitanudlocnH. II wonldmiitaa pmdoctinitwktanL IrMH 

Ormn wden aill be neurtlr piekid ud KDt bi maU, prepaid, M iIib pnror.aiw. MB a™, cnbradni ao ™_il« y cBMu^aM ■»« 

a*(el>Dd, awarded B the Adlro^dao TMK PR°K« "orTb"'*° o'l?; ViSiG'n SriUflTSl •ll'^CTl^t''™" *" *'''* " *" '" *"* 
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1 ROS. Bial laUM nran, 



BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF AMY KIND, "ortHlwIm' 

axjA-z-ix-y TO xim<£. — — — — — 

ThedlKovcuandintrodueUoEofU.. AdIroadaeOnipeliantTcnt QHEEP WASH TOBACCO. 



.. _ loiu and'drtlcafna™! 

at iplcDdld but bol hnwi (rape, the " BUuk Ham. 

„JS.Sr "'.„.,. EXTRACT 



CilORT-HORNB FOR 8ALB. or 

br Duke'o Mi loiter "mini dai"mpil«l Dapbne hr Hinld (lOW.) t rt f» A O O n 
AIM thrte Vcullns Hplli aorl Ave Bull UilTti. <all >iul one (ol br ; T O SAC ^ O 
IJatapur,)iiiidaf<t* lleiren. CaMlotueB Kiit so applkaiiiin. One PoBiid «r tlilii Kzlrart Will Blaka SIltMB 

T. L. HAKIgON. C»ll0ll» of V— ■- 









LODI POU DRBTTE !— Tlie Lodi Muniif.ictiiring ' pu^?^™ " ' "^ 
C«npan.. -UK an cTptrlenc* of l-enW-fo,,r y.^.™. anlp oirS , Ordm prompUj- wnl by >< 
ftif Mde a milfom anlclE of POUURKTf K It low orlcn. J A Ml 



:nVBSV BKBT U.VNUBK IN TH& HARKKT, 
JIaikd tartlnlaclTaaailnl for TOBACCO. CORX, 

ai>OT!iTuk§ alia aAKVKK truck, 

' - ■ . - -MboSH TA- 




UANUF,* CUT RING COMPANY. 



_ES F. LETir , 

Aeent Soutli Dan-n Co, 

33 Ccnlral Wiiarf, 1 

nUDI.KT t HTAPFORD, I a II. Al.LKN A OO. 



' KIOHT aVARTO PAGK*. 



pHEAL 

Bs^liLJSi^ls':rJ,'?i5l.iWJl^»'ifK^S',ls^^ Afinirrunnp horticulture. 

BndsceUMin.>I«B.l'6rkorl-MiiulclpIih.IiBTliiKaitanilln(onirbrl nVHUl 1 ill! III-. ll"III 11 I'lJ 1 1.' It iw 
1M»Ttooan>cnrallaT»itoni:;nManaHwiB]lb.ehorcher.B»-i ANI^ ItTTKAI. biCO^iOMX. 
chanlMota]lliIi>ili,uid*l«if*rMliiioIi. nma Maiilua aiKiat an ..__ , .„„„_ ....H-in ..t.uu* PuUiibidbw 
acna. 100 nidaniU ba1an« fan naannw. pmduciDa hasr now worth Atsi'^ow pwannom. pHr«mr in H.i.au^*. ■«l™im.™«b 
^aitlltglHiR'rtnii.BlHriKqiiaiilllyatwnicliadiAI.Kilbrilihln.rt, PAtuDIIAI.H MORRIS. 1.1WNaitt|.W.. PhHadriadkL 

be hanlEid In » ai tn nodiin ftnh anuidrarahL Ihe upland 1> In Whin luliKriplioni alll bencrlved. FepUII-wlBt^ 



iked In » af tn prodnrv frnh anua or an 
■tatr otealllntloq, ha*bw htrn rmnll 



■ UlrtiiUlf otetdllntloB. ha*liMlH'nrM*nl1vMiIilyRiaiinrHl and — . 

Umed, and l> wdl adapltd In vliiwl. esm or iraia \n wudrland on -w-\ i\\nl 

tbmttm. Thin ITb two iitniT fruwriveUlBi, lunt baa WI«W IJUAitl 

fefl.n^ilrnpahTdwIlhnewnofJc.Kw'twJniue.^^ «J PATENT IMPROVEI* 

a-Sag'taaSSSg&SH INSUL ATED IRON BIM »ND FRAME 

rlTrifniyaltcnUoB.httWnillbiHlnrviRtl'onHiHbcI.'aTorin., ^^^^^^Hi^^^^^^^F 

-*— ^-— " uj— »«•.*. patter the aardiaac uionti^eao rePWD ^^^^^^^^^^^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

> K.OUPKANT. 

Ilea Llgboii, y. J. 



. Price, 
"Xpiff li^^irifinlt. 

TyEW-yOHK STATE TILE WDRKH, 





PIANO FORTES. 



Albnuj, ra. T. 



B^ Send tar Ilhulrated Pr 
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> WHKAT FOR BALK. 

mbaerlbcr has a lot of ttM 

C?olo1>ra,ted Too, Wlieat 

ery nloe for teed. AD c»rd«rs addrawed to him aa foUowa 
'e prompt attcBtioii. K. U. WAGAN, 

-wiU Mt. Lel»aiion, N. T. 

ATOE8 FOR SEED. 

Jf.KLKrS flKRDLINO,** fqualc the Peach Blow lo table 
iod aorpaww it in prodactlv«iieai« and never rota. 

TOR,** food die and white ikin; flesh mealy; dellcaw 
lerior for baliliw ; ripens early. Price. M per Kajt of S bu^.; 
i«s, » barrels, l«; lU barrels, tM. AddraKWtth remittance, 

O. M, SAXTON, New- York. 
AIL, SI Maldea Lane, Kew-York. April 14--wit. 

WEGIAN COUN FOR 8AI.E. 

y eiidit- rowed yellow com that wQl ripen In dx or elcht 
n the time it Is planted. Cars from six to nine inches In 
pendinx upon the strength of the soil On the receipt of S5 
1 forward enough to plant lOU Ulls. Address 

'WtU H. B. MANN, Burlii.icton, Vt. 

018H WHITE CLOVER 8KED FOK SALE. 

>f the greatest plants In exiiitence for the production of 
ney, and of the most delixhtful flavor. On receipt of ia cts. 
I seed enooxh, postpaid, by mail, to sow three or four rods 
. or three times this amount on receipt of &V centa ; being 
luctlve. Seed enough in a short time can be raised to 
a all over. K. I*. KiUDKK. 
W4t. Burlington, \L 

IJEiJS RHUBARB OR 



se Stock for Sale Low by the ThooMutd. 

-wtt. GEOROK BAKRR, Toledo, Ohio. 

IGREEN8 FOR SALE, 
lare a very large and fine stoek of 



» transplanted, of the foUowinf Tvietlea and sisea, which 
t low rates by the thousand : 

i Y 8PRU0K. fixtm 8 to 5 feet 
IAN I'INK, fh>m 3 to 6 feet. 
1 PINE, fnim 3 to 6 feet. 

kinds o' FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES at wholesale. 

-w4t. GEO. BAKER, Toledo Nttrserlea, Toledo, Ohio. 

PBERRIE8 AND STRAWBERRIES. 



.and moet productive HARDY RASPBERRY; yielded with 
ar fXi bushels per acre of large, red, luscious fhut— #2.M per 
(perlOU. 

FRENCH, 

raloable EARLY STRAWBERRY, large, handsome and at. 
U per dosen ; #4 per 100. 

RXJ8S£BX«i:.'S PROLIKIC, 

#f .60 per doaen ; 09 per 100. 

sea gratia. WILLIAM PARRY, 

•w3tw CinuanUnaon, N. J. 

DRIOH SEEDLING POTATOES. 
G-ATtNlErr CHIIuI, CXJZCO. 

L-ICyo J^vListy OoAt Sc^ Oa,ll|io, 

t #8 per barrel, delivered at Ridlroad or Express. 
.weow2t. ClIAS. W. 0LRA80N, llolden, Mass. 

PEVINES FOR SALE. 

!«A WARE, Layers, rery superior. 

do. flrom eyes. 

fCORD LAYKR9. 

r with the usual varietiea. Send for Circular. 
l-w5t. B. H. MAOR, Newhorgh, N. Y. 

[TE OR GREY WILLOW. 

ittinga of tilts raluable Pence and Screen Tree, genuine IP,* 
1, 0%. Liberal discount to the trade. 

NTS. 90 sorts, strong, S years. Red Dutch, 020 per 1,fX)0. 
BERRY, strong, 8 and 3 years, Houghton and Cluster, 030 

BRRY, Doolittle. true, OSS per 1,000; CatawiM>i,H cts. each. 
^% 40 sortit, 1 and 9 years, Catawba, Concord and Dtlawarc, 
KX)-a11 wintered in cellars or well covered trenches. 
}RAKT8. Apple, in prime order, 070 per 10,r00, paoved. 
TRkBS*. best stock ever offered, largely of proved hardy 
he Northwest, 1 to 4 year, 040 tu 083 per 1,000. 
sr. Plum, Cherry, Ac, Ac and a great stock of Evergreens 
aaentiUs. 
>d red stamp for new Catalogues. Address 

!— w4t. P. K. PIKBNIX, Bloomiugton Nursery, IIL 

VERS IN THE WEST 

^•Irioftoe of pianta, consisting of Verbenas, Geraniums, Pe- 
mEbm, Dahlias, Carnations, Roses and Green -House Plants 
, alone with hardy Border Plants, Shrubs, 8mali Fmita, 
« r«ady on the flnit of March. Send for our Catalogue, ex- 
r prioes, and send no longer East for what yon may Just as 
it home. EDGAR tfAffDERS, 

4-wn. Box 41U, Chicago, lU. 
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One llnndrcA and Tltlrtjr Knffrairlnfnit 

••• 

TheTenthNuroberof lhelLL^^TRATRI> AgaoAL Rioiana or Rvkal 

AKFAiaa is now hi press, and will be Issned without farther delay. 

Its contents emlimce. as nsnal. a large variety— Including Agrleul- 
ture and RumI Economy at large. Horticulture. Tha Dairy, Domestic 
EcotHimy. etc 

U is illustrated by nearly Omb ll0!tDai(f> mo Thirtt RgaaAvmaa, 
of « hich the larger part are from drawings espeolally prepared for 
ttie prrscnt Number. 

tlrftldt- the usual Calendar pages, presenting calrolations for tho 
thrrr different toarallels of the New.KMland, Uie Midale and tlto 
Boplf r {itates, Uie fnllowlng synopsis »ill parUnlly show the chief 
Kuhjrcts treated and tlie ground covered In tlie ** AaaVAi. RKVitTMt 
for iHrt." 

I FARM DUTtES PERFORMED IN BEASON-rirTT-BiX Ev- 
oaAviaoa. 

II.-ROAD MAKING-Tkh ENQRiVlMoa. 

Ill -MANAQEMRKT of SWINE-Fivk EMaairiiioa. 

IV.-ilBCllANlCAL COMTRIYA.SCESL-TWKMTT-Two Egoaa- 

VINOS. 

Y.-DAIKY FAUMINtl AND CHEESE MAKING-|(|X Rkora- 

VlgOtf. 

TI.-.COLLECTING ANb PRESERVING INSEOTS-Niaa Rh* 
oaAVixca. 

V1T.-FRUIT CULTDRB-THaga EaoaAYiaos 

VIII -DOMESTIC economy-Six EMaaAvigoo. 

IX.-RURAL ECONOMY. 

X.-TIIE POULTRY-YARD-Embt EgOKAViaos. 

Ulnfi^le CopleM Tvrentjr.FiY« Cents* 

FiVB CoPfcs. One DoUar. 

TwKLva Copiis, Two DoHnrs. 

FirtT Cnpiu Klsht DoU.-ira. 

0X8 lIuirbaRD Coriaa. Fifteen Dollar^ 

But at these rates, owlna to Uie increased cost of paper. ooropositieB 
Ac we can no loncer pay the postage (Two Cents i»er copv) ourselvca 
as heretofore; and where copies are ordered by mail, the roSTAOS 
SKTST B8 ADDBO therefore to the prices given al>oTe. 

For still larger quantities for siile by srents. favorable terma willb* 
givftn. A IX OMDaHs to lie accf»mpanie<l by CASH. 
Address all orders or inquiries to the publishers. 

LUTHER TUCKER A SON. 
Aldakt. N. Y, 
*•* CoMn.rra Frra or trk Avkval Rroistkr— Ten jesrs-psrirr 
covered, comprining about Twblvp If okdrrd Pagrs of Reading M«t> 
terand neariy FirraRV IIoNDRicn Rkoravixgs. will be nent by msH 
postpaid for $2 : previous numbers are also sent sepnrately ni iS cents 
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9kr ffnlttrator & (!:ountrjy[ €>entlnitaii. 

CLOVER FOB A BEW OVATINO CROP. 

Hkbsbb. EoiToita — Permit me to call the attention 
of yonr rc»dera to sonie irf the adTiulagra of gtmring 
clorar to impioTe tbe &nii. Although there are manj' 
&U1II* in TBi^ua parte of the countr; that hare been 
iinpinved and brought up to a high atate of fertllit; 
mainlj bj growing and unng large qnantilics of clover, 
yrt there is much rtaaoa for bdieving thai the great 
tnanof&nneni have verr inadequate ronceptions of 
the nunj and gfe*t advantage* that mHy be realized 
far gioHing and ooDBuming large qnanlitiea of dovei 
on the bnn. I m; eonauming, bocaoao I do not bo- 
llere that aa a general thing it is necnmrf or beet to 
take Dp Miy cooriderable pert of tbe ase of the land to 
nise clover to plow under, for I am latiBfied that on 
■U but Toy badly ran land a very SBtiBfactorr im- 
provemmt may be realized trithout. I am awaro that 
most fanncin associate the idea of Improving land with 
elorsr, nitb plowing in lai^ quantities for ninnun?, bat 
I hope to shov before I get through that not only s high 
itate of lertllity may be wcured without, but that it 
BMy be bionght about eaMcr and cheaper in thia than 
In uiy otlier way. True there may be instaneea where 
it would be adviaable to plow under a crop of clover. 
For InatanoB, when land is badly run, and there la no 
BUUBDKB nor time to gather and feed the clover to 
make manure before it is wanted, and where the crop 
perlufia ia not very heavy, and will not make much 
manure, though Including roots and stubble there will 
be enoiigh' to plow under to eflect a very oonnderable 
iinpravement. TUs ta frequently the case in com. 
■WMdng on a badlj ran brm. I have also known 
mj wttl«&ctory results olitatned by plowing under 
dorar «n>r7 other year tor wheat. And I have now 
h Ml»d k &rmer that has followed this eourae until, 
U ha mf*, ha hu pit Lis laud too ridi for whwt, the 



crop lodging badly, probably because the land has be- 
come heavily charged with vegetable matter. Haw 
had this &rmcr, after he got his land fairly going — 
for he commenced on land that was badly run — gather- 
ed and fed his clover, carefully saving, and returning 
the manure to the land, and continuing to seed to 
clorer as often BSpaedb1e,*Bd fbllowing some rotation 
of crops suitable to his scul and location, I can hot 
think it would have been as well for (he land and 
much' more profitable for himself. For though he 
raised heavy crops of wheAt, yet he only got one on 
tbe same Beld in two years, as but little tras taken 
off of the land but the wheat ; so the average income 
froni the land was not very large, say from $15 to $18 
per year, while a rotation with the same good farming 
and management would undoubtedly have given an 
average of from $20 to (S5 or more, the land yielding 
a crop to be harvested every year. 

Now the iwincipal objectirai to plowing in clover Is 
that it takes for manure a very valuable crop for feed- 
ing, and one that liaa taken the use of the land some 
time to raise ; so If we can secure all of tlie advan- 
tages of the various uses of clover dcdred, and at the 
same time a continued and decided improvement of 
the soil, a great. If not the great desideratum, will lie 
realized. TI1I9 1 claim can be done bj seeding to clover 
often, say twice in six years' rotation, once with wheat 
and once with some spring crop, and plowing it up 
when in vigorous growth, thns turning under two good 
clover sods, containing in the roots and stubble left in 
mowing a large amount of lich vegetable manure — •■ 
much prol>ab1y as may be needed on any but ■ veif 
poor soil, or one very deficient in v^utable matter — 
In that time. And during the same time living In 
the three crops of clover that can tie gathered or fed 
otr on the land, an amount of forage that for its value 
for keeping or fattening farm stock, and for mtWing 
a very rich and valuable manure, as well aa for cheap 
and easy prodnetlon, exceeds anything else within 
the reach of the American farmer. 

In regard to the i-alne of clover roots to improve the 
soil, I cannot do better than to quote the ft^owlng 
from Johnstcm's Agiicollnral Chemistry, page i2i, 
here it is stated, " This burying of recent vegetable 
matter In the soil, In the form of living and dead roots 
of plants. Is one of the most important ameliorating 
operalions of nature which is always to some extent 
gcMng on wherever violation proceeds. It ia one by 
which tbe practical man is often benefitted nnaware^ 
and of which — too often witliout nndeiatanding the 
sonice fitom wh«koe the adTBotage cmnefl — b« aj3- 
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tenwtjcall; kvuIi htnuelf in lome of the matt ikillful 
■tspt lie Ukee vilh ■ view to the tinpTovement of hit 
luid." Id n^td to the amoatit nf clovet mota In pro- 
portion to the amount of hajr, It ii atatcd. page 4Sg, 
that " in k clover field at tiie end of the aecond year, 
tlie frnh Toota irere equal to one-tliird of ti\e whole 
weight of green clovor oliloinwi at tlire* cuttingH — 
one the Gnit, and two the accund year— irhile 



titf of dorer mota can be or gencnitlr is gKnn Mb 
acre, ;ut auch as I liave como acnm teitd a t icgly b 
allow tliat tlie7 amount to a gfxii deal mota th>a b 
given by Pmf. Johaalon. 

Hot having time and •pace to Ioo\ Up tmi qmit 
llicse uxnnnta, I ahall Inve tluM part of the waift*, 
sft<T IntmdudDg, as evidence on tliia point, tlw IM^ 
mentof lion. (lEonoE ( Ieddes, in Traneactioaaof Ika 



di7 state there were SB Ibe, of dry roota to every 100 Ncw-Vork State Agricaltiitml Bodcty for 1MB, 
lbs. of clover hay which hod been carrii'd off." Ac- ; 333, wh<TC it ia uid ; " Tlie oftener we can fli tbt 
oordingl}' it ia elated, pa;^ 424, " in the cn^ of clover, ' soil with rootn (of clorcr) and plow them ander, nd 
at the end of the accond year tiie quaolily of dry ^ ihua allow tlii'm to rot, the aooner we expect to fH 
vegetable matter left in the form of roots, is equal to ' om- land in a condition to crop with grain. A ttlf 
upwards of one-iialf the weight of the whole hay [ considerable part of tlie cultivated Und oT thb tov^ 
which the clover has yielded, Biippoae there tut three ty has never had nny other manuring tbao tbit do- 
cuttings, yielding four tona of hay, then two tons of dry ver and gypsum, atid its fertility ia not rttmtwt«l.lny' 
vegetable matter aru added to the soil in the form 01 , And in tlio diecusaions at the last State Pur.aanpoit- 
roota when tlie clover stubble is plowi^d up." Then ed in the Co. Okxt., page 234, vol. 22, Mr. Oedta 
on page 441, to show the value of clover roofs as com- 'aii: "Tiicro is more ftrtiliangmatterina good ttow 
pared with farm-yard manure, it Is atotcd that 250 sod than in any twelve loads of mannio yon C0llldpB^ 
Iba. of clover roots are equal to 1,000 Ibfl. of barnyard chase in Now- York." And inCo. Oekt., vol. 16,F*g« 
; that is, equal effueta are produced by these 125, Prof. S. W. Johnson stalefl : " It Is evident, toot 



the 



unonnts, calculated according 

eentage of nitrogen each coniaii 

the tno tons — 4,460 lbs. — of roots nould be equal 

about cine tons, or say loads of bam-yard manu 

Now this would bo about the sniount of roots tk 

would be grown by the clover sown with the wheat, 



IT the second sowing of clovei 



nthi 



per that when a clover lay ia broken np and 
According to this, ' wheat, this grain will yield wf^, beeattse the deny- 
ing turf and roots are a ready source of ereij kind <d 
plant food." 
Leaving fliis part of the sahject lot the pfEBtnt,! 
proceed to consider some of the . 



; whilo at the first sowing there sliould be 
of one and a half to two tons of hay mon 
ftom three-quarters to one ton of roots, or if tlio clover 
it early, and allowed a few weeks growth- 



propos- „f fei-ding large quantities of clover a* hftj and pa*- 



. ;, mainly in regard to the fettiliiiDg tnatter that 

leaving 1 ,j,gy {^ ,jjQg obtained. Though oooudercd a TC17 

aluable crop to ratae, for hay and pasture, by many, 

largo portion of grain-growing tarmeis d 



may be— and then plowed under for wheat, giving | „g,^ ^^ appreciate clover at anything like ita full vJ. 
from one and a lialf to two tons, equal to from sii t" - - - - 

nine loads of manure, and equal to from fifteen ti 
eighteen loads of bard-yard manure in all, in a rote 
tton of sii years. Another point to ho kept it ' " 



for these purpnaes ; but when conajdeied as a ma- 

' nure-producing crop, this lack at aj^ieciation ia a 

j great deal greater ; in (act, it haliUy seema to be ap. 

'pr^ated at all. Few men seem to eondder that 

Is tliat the amount of roots grown the first year the |„e„j]y ^h ^f the fertilizing propertlot of the dover 

hindis' ■ "" - ' ' "-' '■ ' - - . . . ... 



n clover, will ,be much larger th 
■eqnent year on the same seeding. Afler showing 
that this is the case, Johnston says, page 425, that g,j, 
"that farming, th " " 

the land will admit of it — whicli permits the clover ■ 
grara seeds to occupy the land for one year only." 
Hence will be seen tho great advantage of the ertre 
or additional seeding in tho rota 
enatom, of seeding down but once. 
Is found in the fact that there is but little land that 
rich eneugh to give a good crop of wheat after any | great deal 
kind of spring grain ; wliilo there will bo time enough 
after an early crop of clover Iwy ia taken ofi', to moke 
a very good sutnmcr fallow, which, with a good clover 
sod turned under, and a light top-dreiwing of rotten 
manure previous to sowing, will bo protty sure to give 
■ heavy crop of wheat. 

Then it should bo kept in mind, that tho above 
qaotations in regard to clover roots relate to clover 
Town in othitr countrios, while I believe it is general- 
•v admitted that tliere is no other country equal to 
bis for growing clover, as has been repeatedly stated 
■V Mr, Joseph HARitis, editor of Ocnesoe Farmer, 
whose experience in England and in this country, has 
.^ven him excellent opportaniticB to judge. And while 
here have been but few experiments triad in this coun- 
»* 11. '.. •• T v,.n.- -t- a— o^aln hn Urge r on*'- 



' I piant, as it is |>lowod under, may be fetoined In the 
inston'sAgricnltond Chemist 17, page4T4, 
analysis of the dung itadf proving that 
most economical— where in pawing through the body of an animal, the feed 
parted with scarcely any of its nitrugen and wlina 
matter," which, it is well known, comttitntea the prin- 
cipal value of manure. Now, one of the greatest ad- 
nsual vantages of crowing clover is, that it is one of the 
Another advantage richest plants in tbi-se fcrtlliiers grown on the &rm ; 
by its production, they can be obtained a 
and cheaper than in any other waf. 
The comparative value of the mannie made by feed- 
ing clover, and other crops grown in this country, a* 
well as some idea of its real value, ia seen in the fol- 
lowing extract, which may be found in tho Beport of 
tho Commia^oner of Agriculture, page 320, in an aitida 
by Joseph Harris, in which It is stated : " From onnie- 
rouB analjBos,andlKim actual experiments, J. B.Iawbi 
of England, estimates the manure made by tlie eon- 
sumption of a ton of food as ftdlows: 
Dtscrlptloo ol food. Edlmatfd nwnfr valoa of tb* na- 
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Clover lirf 

Ueadow Ear 
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This table, ihoiigh bat part of the one it is taken 
firmn, givee the value of the manure made by feeding 
the principal kinds of food fed in this country, in ma- 
king manure. Mr. Harris farther states^ " that these 
figures indicate the relative value of manures made 
from these difierent foods correctly, there can^ be no 
doubt." ^Vhile in regard to thdr real value, he says : 
" Many farmers in the Eastern and Middle States are 
now purchasing artificial manures, such as guano, fish 
.manore, poadrette, &c, and certainly they pay for the 
vabslancee which these manures oontun, fully as high 
tates as the above estimates." 

Now, in the four tons of hay and two tons of roots 
tlMt we have seen may be grown on a two yea»' do- 
wei lay, theie would be six tons, which, at $9.64 a 
tea, would amount to $57.84. While, if we allow 
three tons of hay and roots — which would not be a 
large allowance, for one year — for the other seeding, 
it will make $38.92 more, and making in all $87.76 in 
▼aloe in fertilizing materials— calculated, as we have 
•een, at the price they would cost in artificial ma- 
nures — that may be realised in a six years' rotation. 
And all of this, in reality, costing nothing, as the use 
of the clover hay to feed will much more than pay all 
expenses of raising, while more or lesB^ but probably 
ooasiderable pasture may be had in the meantime. 

Another point of considerable importance may be 

learned froai the above table, which relates to the 

value of the manure that may be obtained to the acre 

horn some of the more common crops that are grown 

more or less to feed in this countiy. Calculating the 

clover for two cuttings, 1^ tons for the first, and 1 ton 

lor the second, and 1 ton for the roots, and adding 

one-fourth for the straw and cornstalks of the other 

crops, I find that one acre of each oi the following 

crops will produce in manure : 

J>e«cr^oaof Yield per Valaeofma- Yalne of ma- 
food, acre. nnreperton. nurepracre. 

aonsrlMT 8^ tons. $.9.94 $31.74 

Meadow bay, 2X do. 6.48 18.07 

Corn,.; 40 bosh. 6.65 9.97 

Bariej, 80 do. 6.8t 6.94 

Oata, 40 do. 7.40 5.91 

Pea*, «6 do. 18.88 12.64 

Swedish lomipa,... 500 do. .91 11.37 

In this table in the meadow hay three-fourths of a 
ten is allowed for the grass roote, and the turnips are 
ealealated at 50 pounds to the budiel. According to 
the above table it takes nearly If acres of meadow 
hay to equal one of clover, nearly 3 acres of com, near- 
ly d acres of barley and of oats, about 3^ acre of peas 
and nearly ^ acres of turnips to return the same value 
in mannve as one acre of clover. The following table 
will give very near the comparative cost of producing 
the same amount in value of manure by each one of 
the kinds of food specified : 

Cost per Cost of food to 

acre. produce equal 

Ps aulpU on cf food. Acres. am't of manure 

CloYerbaj, .. 1 $7.44 $7.44 

Xeadowhay, 151^ 7.44 13.0S 

Com, 8 12.50 87.60 

Oat^ 6 7.56 87.80 

Bariey, 6 7.66 87.80 

Peas, tj^ 9.00 so S6 

Swedish tomipa, Sj^ 80.00 75.00 

Oaeake, 2&181bs. 80.00pr. ton. 42.19 

The cost of the different crops is taken in part from 
ICr. Geddes* Survey of Onondaga Co., N. T., except 
batl^, which is put at the same as oats, and peas, 
which I have put at $1.50 over oats, and turnips, 
mlksk I have calc u lated ai the Um cost of 6 cents a 



busheL There was no allowance made for the use of 

the land in either case. The cnlcake is put at the price 

at the mills in this section before the war. The cost 

of these crops and the oilcake would be at least one- 
third higher now. 

It will hardly be necessary to say that these values 
of manures from difilerent crops are probably calculated 
mainly in regard to the amount of nitrogen they con- 
tain, though I believe due allowance is also made for 
mineral matters. What the most important of these 
constituents are, is very fully shown in a treatise on 
" Farm Yard Manure," by J. B. Lawes, in the Trans- 
actions of the New-York State Ag. Society for 1862, 
in which, on page 274, will be found a table giving the 
" average composition per cent, and per ton, of the va- 
rious kinds of agricultural produce," &c, which those 
wishing more detailed information in regard to the 
most valuable substances contained in these crops, 
may consult 

There is one point it seems to me of great impor- 
tance to those that intend to buy, or are in the habit 
of buying guano, which is, that calculating the ave- 
rage amount of nitrogen in guano at 12 per cent., it 
will take 400 pounds of guano to contain as much ni- 
trogen as a Um of clover hay, which, according to the 
table referred to, contains 56 lbs. While calculating 
one year's produce of clover, in hay and roots, at 3^ 
tons, it would take 16i cwt. of guano to contain as 
much nitrogen as may be realized in one year's growht 
of clover. And to supi^ly the nitrogen contained in 
the six tons of clover liay and clover roots grown in a 
six year's rotation, would require 2,800 lbs. of guano. 
Now as guano costs $00 or more a ton, every &rmeT 
can calculate for himself whether it is cheaper to buy 

it, or to grow clover and have the use of it to feed, as 
well as for manure. 

Again, the great difference in the advantage of 
growing clover over tliat of growing large quantities 
of root crops, as practiced in England, can but strike 
the American farmer as very forcible. Tlie advantage 
of the extra cultivation, hoeing and cleaning the land, 
Tthich is much prized by the English farmer, may be 
realized here by planting com one year in the rotation, 
say on the two-year old clover-lay, which will not only 
give a good chance to clean the land, but will furnish 
the grain needed to feed with clover hay in making 
beef and mutton. Hence it will be seen that by fol- 
lowing the course here proposed, the American fanners 
may not only realize all the advantages secured by 
growing large quantities of root crops to make ma- 
nure, but by raising heavy and frequent crops of clo- 
ver, which contains a comparatively large amount of 
nitrogen, he is saved the expense of buying oil-cake 
and other rich nitrogenous substances for making ma- 
nure, as well as of buying guano and other lurtifidal 
manures. The advantage that clover has over root 
crops in regard to labor, will be too wcU understood to 
require anything more than is already given. 

It may be objected to this course of reasoning, that 
clover only restores to the land what it has taken from 
it. If this is true, it only does what isalmost always done 
by barn-yard manure ; while I believe it ia generally 
if not universally cmiceded, that the American farmer 
not only can, but should make his farm self-sustaining. 
Nay, that he can and ought to do more, and keep it 
constantly improving— as many farmers are doing in 
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all puta of the eoiintir. But vhUn it is trae that 
dover is produced on the Ismi Chs bscup an ollm cmps, 
it la also true that ic draws the main part of its bus- 
traanee from Boatox eithar oot of the rejich of otbrr 
crops, or that are KB<;hed to a comparatively limiled 
extent. So that tlic ferliiixing niatter furnished by 
elovcr for other crops, is for thu(u> crops almost a cl<>ai 
gain. Hence it vill be seen t]iat if there is any crup 
that can or will teud more itcooglf than any other to 
make American farming self sustaining, that crop is 
clover ; and, as 1 believe I have Buffieieotly sUown, as 
long m» we can raise good crops of rlover, our lund 
ma; not ool; be kept in its present condition, but con- 
atautly improving. This point might bo strongly for- 
tified, by quoting from tlie opinions and practice of 
many of the ablest s:ieiitilic and pra<7tica] farmiTB, did 
■pace permit. F. Orknns Co., N. l'.. ISGi. 



VENTILiTORS FOR, BARNS. 

Mrbsbs. LtrTHER Tl'ckeh &. Sos— 1 am reminded 
by the figure of a ventilator for the use of bates, in 
your paper of Februarr 4th. that 1 am indebted to 
your '• Annual Register of Rural AffnirB " of 1602, for 
my first idea of this plan, which I have aireadj found 
of Bafficient advantage to pay for the " Register " for 
the next tbrty yean at least. 

I haTe a bam which, with the L. attached, is oTer 
one hundred and twenty feet long. Uoti! within two 
years it had no Tentilatioo from the roof, tliough I had 
long been aware of its neceaeity, both for the benefit 
of the stock and the bay stored therein. Hoviog one 
cupola on an adjoining bam, I was unwilling to ineur 
the expense of building another, as a very ordinary 
cupola with blinds will coat fifty dollnrs in stock and 
labor. On seeing yoni plan for ventilators I was mneh 
cttuck with its idmplicltj and apparent eUlciency, and 
Immediately had four made, three for the main barn, 
twenty-two inchn square on the inside, and one for 
the L., sixteen inch(«. As sooa as the; were pttt up, 
the Improvement in the air of the bam was immedi- 
ately noticeable ; the ntlei and roof boards that were 
ordinarily damp and aumetlmeg wet from the con- 
densed vapor, were at once dried, and the hay has 
unce been sweeter and more free from must. The 
expense of these four ventilators, Gtled and placed, in. 
eluding the cost of material, was thirty dollars ; they 
are much more efficient in their operation than a cn- 
pola, as they take the air from four different pans of 
the bam, while a capola operates only thoroughly 
near the centre. I am just completing a largo befn. 
on wliich have been placed three veotllators of this 
deBcrl|>tion, each measuring two feet square in the 
clear; they are made of the best of lumlicr, and cost 
on the bam complete, at this lime of high prices, 
twelve dolJaneach. In locating them on the Ijuilding, 
I placed one in the centre of tho roof, tlie other two 
one-fiflhoflholength of the bam from either end ; this 
eqnalites the ventilation throughout the building. 
These ventilators are rather ornamental than other- 
wise, giving a complelencBS of finish, and breaking a 
long line of roof. I would atrougly recommend them 
tothoeo personi who contemplate putting npbuildings 
for the storage of cattle or hay. I have cupolas on 
two of my bams that I should 1» very glad to have 
Mipl»-e<f by "•" ■™nU'»t"'" 



\Miile on the mbfectof ventllatloa, I woaM nmA 
on the importance of a change of air in theh^t4(^« 
those |Arts of the bam where aDimala stand. 

I have a bam ninety feet hi length, on each rfjitf 
which ROWS are tied. luscd to be painfally Inptiaal 
with the unhealtlifolnees of the atmocphere (of ^ 
or benKt, on going into the bam on a oM wIbIk - 
momliTg, when all had been tightly doeed tktn^ 
the night. BopJDgto make animpiovetnent, IcatHd 
four boxes, twelve by twenty-four inches, to be canU 
npon eachude of the bam, back of the cattle, agaU 
the nulnde walla These opened in the floor orcrtk 
lean-to, and bIbd on the outude of the boilding }at 
under the eaves; slides fitted to the lower opeakgn, 
gulate the draft. The plan baa operated to my cntiN 
BBiisfaction, and with the ventilation in the roof, terra ' 
> keep the air always pure, which is no easy matle 
1 a niedern Ijarn, containing dity head at cattls: 
One mggestion more and I have done. Much con- 
loint is made by those having close mded ot dip. 
oarcicid barns, that the hay laying near the osttr 
Falls Ijccomes damp and mouldy. I Ihink this may 

avoided by nailing stripe of board on the stodi a 
:w inches apart, which will prevent the bay touehiag 
le oulsida In my own cate, I have, in additioD la 
no stripe, an opening in the outer wall, near the «S 

1 each section, rix inches square ; this creates venlUa- 
on and keeps all dry and sweet. 

SoutblMto, Ua>i. HKNKY &. PErSH& 



CANADLAN HORSES. 

I see an inquiry for brm horses in the laat nmnlier 

if your paper. With regard to the merits of the Ver- 

nont and Conestoga, 1 know but very little, but of tha 

Canadian I can speak from experience. They are At 

best class offiirm horses in the conatry, and admirably 

adapted to work on clay land. They aie Msily kept 

r average height is 14 hands— Ihdr weigitl ii 

from 800 to 1,000 pounds. There are a great many of 

them owned in this county, but It is a poor place for 

one to come to purchase, as anything in theAipa 

horee commands a high price, and &rmen 'bo 

I to buy generally go inlo St. I^wrenee cooBly m 

Canada. In St. LAwienco Co. they on be porcbued 

for tlliD to 9200 per pair. A good ■Ulllon ef tbil 

breed is worth $300- As to eoUa, they ca« be kai 

of all shades, though black and sonel seem to pis' 

dominate. 

K Mr- Brady does not find ont from some one eb* 

)w to break that carriage horse of his bad balM 

perhaps in another communication I will give bbn tbt 

benefit of my experience in that line. [Send it «>.] 

LEWIS CODHTT lASMSB. 



FIELDS SURROXT NDED BT ORCHAECa 
Editobs Co. Gent.— The editorial In yoor papa rf 
hh iasl., on laying out orchards, leads me to ngK^ 
L plan 1 have adopted in a small way, and rather Hlw 
of planting around a field on the four udes, jnst with- 
in Uie fence, leaving of course a sufflciently opon ipsW 
where the Ijars are. The advantages of tajiftai^ 
the trees when yoong, when the borer is ri^h^b™ 
with them; of avoiding the great probability sfthdi 
t>eing plowed down ; and of getUng the nse of (^ 
ground for trees, without altogetberkialns it, to a f* 
Client by shelter improving it for otherpupC^ 
mong those that may suggest thenudvM t» J<^ 
ma ik yonr iklUed TMderB. a. i 
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DEATH OF E DWA RD G. TAILK 
SOD-At hi* mUuin. W«l F.m.». Wrstchwlcr Ok 
Ihe tBih jetT 01 h' 



A week has not vet pajwd rince we wpth Htarlled 
by the foregoing iDOiiunnmrnl.— only liemtded by a 
lew hours' knowledge that Mr. FAn-K'8 life had bevn 
■uddenly endangered, and that fcara of ■ fatal ler- 
taiinatinnhadbegiin tobeeowrtalned. Ontbegnrands 
of a rharitable Institution, in which he was warmly 
Interested— an inletcet manifested not only in lUe 
l>enevolen»: of gifts but also in tliat of peraonal exer- 
tion— he had been appnding eome time, on ilio morn- 
ing of the 13th WB believe, in trimming the trees 
*nd otherwise sapurviaing oatJoor aff^ra; and, be- 
oomlng overheated, look a cold re«ulling in the disense 
-wMdi, only seven days later, carried him beyond the 
legion of earthly culture and the farther eicrcisa of 
earthly charity. 

Mr. Failk waF for a long period actively engaged 
in buuneae in New-Tork, altliongh while still a young 
man, the injurious effects of dty confinement, together 
with a natural taste for rural life, led Mm to seek a 
home where he had since resided, in Weatchraler At 
length the country became oppermosl in hislhougUlB; 
■nd while, from his nndeviating probity and untiring 
performance of duty in whatever positiona he accept- 
ed, he had been selected from time to time for various 
posts of important Imat, slill he was fonder tli 
else of agricultural pnrBulls, and a[>preciated as only 
thoee of deep insight and comprehensive views -- 
fully do, the great fkct that Iho basis of all our ( 
mercial prosperity and the foundation of our nnlii 
wealth, are where the fanner sows the seed and ga- 
thers in the harvest. Previous to, as well as durine, 
hia official connection with the Slate Agricultural So- 
dety, his active efforts to create an interest in ilE 
operations among the roerchanla of the city, resulted 
in large and frequent addilions to its roil of Life Mem. 
ben ; and, in conversations since the breaking out of 
the present warparticolariy, he had often urged thai 
they would only be promoting their own thrift by en- 
eoonging wherever the opportunity is offered, every 
means hy which the improvement of oar agriculture 
c»n be advanced and its producliveness rendered 
greater and more profitable. His only complaint was 
that even the friends of Agriculture themselves do 
not take a high enough ground when its claims are 
ptmented ; and whenever the question should arise as 
to the propriety of seeking farther Legislative aid in 
curying oot the ohjucls of the Slate Society, he held the 
Tiew that any such appropriotion of public money 
could only be ptoperiy regarded as an investment in 
the bebaif ot the State itself, certain to yield an early 
and abundant return. 

But ha was not one who would base the success of 
my Dodcl'tBlcing npon eitrancous support or aid. Tlie 
prindptea which governed him in privaW 
with him In the board of management, whether of 
i^lrosd, or bank, or agricultural Bociely, and he would 
■ever lavor corporate action of a tone less pure and 
derated, nor eiertions Iras faithful and constant, than 
In hia own dealings ai a man of nnelalnod integrity 
and honor. Kngularly unoetfinlatioiis, and sincerely 
BlDdeat in his cctimata of himself, even with neariy 
tm^WBoeu jmimut moreor lev dix«ct experience 



country life, he he»tated long before lie would conaent 
to scn-'e as President of the Sute Agricultural Society ; 
! & ] and when al laBt his friends prevailed and hSs election 
i-tlsred at our Annual Meeting in 1868. the men- 
tiun of his nntne, for the first and only time within tho 
recollection of Ihe writer, in connection with that of- 
BS greeted by the spontaneous and hearty ap- 
of all who were present. Thtee who knew Mr. 
need not be told how cotwcientlously and faith- 
fully he applied himself to the duties of the place. no» 
his detenoinatlon to continue as sttlvc and eamert 
the board during the five years to come of his «t 
Frio membership, as he had previously been. At 
the last meedng, in March, he was not preeent— owing 
roistarriage in the mail of the notice of Its ap- 
pointment ; and Iw was not a little clingrined Uiat ha 
should even seem, through thla accident, to have n-^ 
lecled what he regarded as an imperative engage- 
During the past year, ascertaining that th« 
Society r.?<tuired a new flag for nae at its exhibition^ 



hecaused a large and ci pensive o: 



o be inadc, whicll 



presented on the solo condition thatnothingshould 
be said about it. and we doubt if tlie Board, eieeptlng * 
few of theofflcera immediately concemcd,WBre generally 
aware of the fact. These incidents we should not men. 
tion, except as simple iliustratione, in mattera of com- 
paratively smaller consequence, of characteristic traiti 
in tho life and habits of a departed friend. 

We cannot yet reeltzo that he is gone from 

among ub forever. Although somewhat advanced In 
years, there seemed every reason to hope lliat the day 
of parting might yet be long m the distant futnr* 
With all his Scotch firmness of principle and opinion, 
whicll th<]ee who differed from him were compelled t» 
respect and admire, Mr. Faile united a warm heart 
and a hand never more industriously employed than 
when in the service of others. To those wlio caino 
into intimate intercourse with him, bis memory is en- 
deared by the warmest ties of affection and esteem. 
1 Of the sadness and suddenness of this blow to them, 
"ourselves to speak. Nor can we y<* 
prepare a fitting tribute to his virtuous and usefld 
" HorvieeB ho had rendered and wan 
still rendering in the cause of Agriculture ; — to hll 
sound juderaent, whether in the walks of commerce 
the farm ; to his candor and fidelity, in friend- 
ship, as well as in hoslness ; lo his love of country, 
wiiich during the rebellion, had been for him, next to 
his religion, the supreme and single consideration of 
thought and action ; to his benevolent interest in. and 
iragerocnt of, every good work ; to his nndigguin- 
gidness for himself, and, except in matters of 
principle and honor, his leniency for the. shortcomings 
of others; to hia constant tendemew and devotion in 
every domestic relation, where hia lorn occasions a void 
that no hu'jjan sj-mpatliiea can fill. But we look be- 
yond the portals of Time, where the seeds of truth and 
charity and faith, plantod and nurtured in the trial- 
ad of earth, yield llieir full harvest and final reward ; 
id we trust the promise of the Oreat Maslor, that 
ss he has sown, bo also shall he rcc.p." 



Wool Growers Awake. — 

Addison Co., Vl., liove Just «ent 
llOD twenty-five feet in length, w 
asking for incrcasud duUei on wi 



wool (trowers of 
o Cougress a petl- 
'olumna of uamea. 
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PROTECnON T O AM ERICAN WOOL. canDot, from the oatore of things that wmo oii d fUmm, 

Messrs. £Dm>RS-In the revision of the tariff by f ^ ^° ^"^ ^^^ " «5^» ""g^* ^ *^»*« pecnniMy 

the present CongresB, it is hoped by the large body of Interests in tW aflkirsof tariff legfalation thatoOwr 

wool-growers in the North and West, that tfiis vital »^^^t8 do, bnt I rgoice to see that a moTeimsit ia 

interest will not, as has usually been the case, be al- *?^ ^J^f^^ »°^ \^estem States i» began. Lei ths 

most whoUy ignored. The wool-growers of this coun- ^ follow suit, particularly Vermont, New-Hanp. 

try are widely scattered ; comparatively an isolated f"'^' ^'^^ W^em Massachusetts. Let this Coognii 

class, they cannot as a body act in concert to make ^ '^Pof ^«»ed untU they know and believe that tkt 

their influence felt upon the legislation of Congress, ^armere have nght« worthy of their conttdeiatioB. • 

J *!. *u • * * -* ^ 1. *• Springfield, Vt„ April 14, 18M. J. W. C. 

and thus their mterests stand no chance m a competi- ^ ,^, 

tion for protection with the various manufacturing in- remeDY FOR FOOT-ROT IN SHEEE 

terests, which are ever and always ready to combine 

and make their efforts tell to their advantage when- Is ^'liere any eflR?ctual remeny for foot-roi in sheq)! 

ever the tariff question comes up for a revision. My ewes and lambs are badly affected with this teni- 

In these times of high taxation on almost every ^*« ^'^'^' »«^ *»^ f^^"^ "^P^^y ^«»w- ^ ^"^ 

home production, why should foreign wool be left so "«^^ *^« ^^^"ols abundantly with no effect, and am 

free as to cause a large part of the domestic to lay un- "«^ g«»"g ^ ^^'^fi"® *^«"^ ^^^ »5«^*" «» ^'^ 

sold and uncaUed for in the hands of the growers, or «'»^^f^ ^'"^^^ ^"^ "^''^^ ^^* °^^c^ ^"^ «f »««*« '^ 

in the commission houses at the marts of trade ? the *^^^^*|*^ * ^™' ^' '^^'^^^ 

answer of the free-trnder wiU be :;l^wer your prices a Mr,7ra;d'^;re8pondent of the Co. Ge^t. says: 

BO as to undersell the foreign article, and then your . j ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ .^ sheep-my flock being bad- 

wool will be wanted. Yes, gentlemen, this is true; ,„ „^ .. „ .., ., , ,. ., . ^^ 

, ^ . X, ^,1 xi 1- .. . 1 . 1 ^ ly affected with that disease this season — ^a composi- 

but like the frogs m the fable, though it might be fun ^.^^ composed of 

for you. it would be death to us. Wool is now the corroBi vc sublimate 3 dm. 

lowest article in the market, except flour and wheat. Venice turpentine 1 ox 

But says the manufacturer, " we want the protection ; ^. , " '' ; ;:; ' * :: " ." * ,* ' : 1' * ] ^^' . 

•'^, , ^ X r* «M rr *i * Dissolve the corrosive sublimati in half a tea-cnp of 

we my the largest amount of taxes. True, the taxes ^ , . . .i . , .. , , 

\/ XI J ^ 1. * 1 «^- 1 1 warm water, and incorporate this solution, and the 

are directly assessed to you, but who reimbursi's you ? ^ . '^i ^i i j u i xi x ^ x j 

, ^, / ^, x /• xi. 1. X r xi tunxjntine with the lard cold — clean the part affected. 

In the ^nd they come out of the pockets of the con- ' i xi • x ix • r i j a * 7 

,^, ^ , , , ^ and apply this paste. It is a powerful remedy tor foot- 

sumer, and the farmers and wool-growers are by far ^ If/ : , , Vl , r ^x I ^i j .» 

^, ' ^ , - rot. It is a poison, and should be carefully handled, 

the greatest class of consumers. m t • i ^^ » n ** • xi r n • 

"» The Insh rarmer s Gazette gives the following sim- 

At the present high prices of farm labor, with the ^^^^ ^„^^y . p^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ removing all the jagged 

cost of boarding that labor, and the enormous direct ^^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^i^^ jt ^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^. 

and indirect taxation to which they are subjected, ^.^^^^ ^:^^^^ j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ , ^ ^^^ 

wool cannot be grown without a loss at present prices, j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ,^^^ ^^ j^ ^^ 

The manufacturers of woollen fabrics for the last three ^^ , 

years have realized war prices for their goods. They OIL FOR DKAFNESS 

have increased their gains vastly beyond that of any 

other period of their existence in this coufttry ; untold Take the common Johnswort which grows upon 

,. .J , -xi xi 1 1 xi •.J /*i, A poor barren soils of New-England (a plant of very stroDg 

dividends with them have been the order of the day. *^ ♦; \ ,„i r x- n vi \- xi, wi » . 

^. , . , , . XI 1 1. 11 properties) when in full bloom ; dip the blossoms into 

Of tins we do not complam ; they have been shrewd ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ oil-olive oil. Hang up the herbs, blossoms 

enough to see to it that the tariff should be shaped to ^own. Catch the drippings in dishes ; put this up In 

suit their interests, and the low price of foreign wool, one-fourth ounce vials, or less ; drop two drops well 

with the evasions practiced to get it in under the low- down into eaeh ear. This may be applied weekly until 

est rate, has enabled them to fix the price of the homt relief comes and the hearing is restored, 

production. They do no more nor less than others Another Remedy.— I was speaking of a slight deaf- 

would do under like circumstances. It is human na- "^'**» »"^ * eonstant ringing noise in my ears, which had 

ture-a law of trade. When they cannot get a duty f""^>'f me several months. The pcreon replied: 

,. , , J .. 1 X -x xi xi " My physician tells me that if you will take a piece of 

high enough on domestic goods to suit them, thtiy go^.r'/,. xxj xxi m. f'^^^ 

^ ® , ° ^ . , ' . / *> fat smoked bacon, cut it down to the shape of a small 

for a low duty on foreign wool— a mere nominal tax ^oosequill, l}^ inches in length— around the outer end 

on the lowest grades, knowing that the imix>rt(irs will wind a little fresh sheep^s wool; dip the inner and 

quickly anticipate tlunr wants, and learn to so increas«; ^"Pl^JZ Z^i ?"/'' f IV\" ^^.P*^^*^,*^ ^'"""^ ♦^^ New-England 

^ -^ * * ' hickory nut; insert one m each ear, and you willliave 

the weight of fine qualities as to get the advantage of inunediute relief." 

the lowest dutv. Millions of iwunds of wool, of quali- ^ was rejoieed when I tried the remedy, for the nol?N 

X. xi X '• !• X x-4- ,.„:4i 1- in my ears were instantly silenced. Since then I have bad 

ties that come in direct competition with our medium ^,,.^^ ^y^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ,,.l,j4 ^^^ ^^^ application instancy 

grades, are annually importiHl in this way. removed. It is now three years since I was enllrely 

Now what we complain of is, that our wise men in toured. Sou W. Jewktt. 

Ck)ngress should suffer this inequality to exist. It is PTTRF FOR. "BTTRNS 

an invidious distinction between the raw material and 

the manufactunid article, that never should be tol- Mr- J- MiIxI.er of Sehodack Center^ sends the follow- 

Aratwl or suffered to remain in the tariff statutif* Tho *"S r<:Cipe to the Country Gentleman, as beiiuc a gurt 

erated or sumrea lo remain m tne tarm statutes, i he ^^ ^^j. ^^^^^^ scalds, or frost bites, as tested by him in 

farmers are the bone and sinew, the head and shoul- the experience of many years : 

dera, the heart and soul of the country,— as loyal as I large spoonful of tar. 

the most loyal — as patriotic as patriotism itself can ^ drachm ve^i<rris. ^ * 

be, — ^though I repeat, they never have^ do not, nor 1 pound lard. 
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TODD'3 C ORN MARKER. 
! luve been a great many different corn-gronnd 
1 recomiDended and illustrated, ^me of wbich 
17 good and •omB were veiy awkward Imple- 
Bat tlie BcoompaDjing iUostradon rcpreeeats 
: kind that I have ever met witti, and I neTer 
If thia one, which was made with taj own 

nuinera should be abont four feet long, and 
I ten inches wide. It will be perceived that 
> ontsidH ronners can be mored ontwaids or In- 
)n the alats, while the middle runner is pinned 
Lhe slats. The gauge is made of an elastic pole, 
piece of dialn attached to one end, which drags 
nark made Bf the oul^de runner. It is attach- 
le middle nuwer, and can be placed im either 
the marker. 

avlng it drawn bj two horses, the driver will 
I to make much stralghter rowa — which Is a 
iportant consideration — than If only one horse 
nplojed to draw it. 
Ukving it made with a seat, aged men, who 
not be able to walk after a marker, can do all 
rking, and pcrhapa thej would make stralghter 
lan manj of our jronng men could, 
nk that every good farmer will pronounce thia 
illent Gom-groond marker. S. E. Todd. 



FLAX RAISINO. 



soming winds and rain beat down and twisted the 
already over-grown atuff, so that when I came to tba 
harvesting I was oblignl to pull every straw, and 
Messrs. Elditors, it was b/tdb-arhiiig business, 1 anoie 
7on, My hired man was drafted and taken away 
just when I wanted Uim moat, and labor being scarce, 
I was obliged to take it alone, with the exception of two 
days that a neighbor (ArwfffAjjilfy came to be company 
in my misery. 

I beat off the seed at odd times through the winter, 
(the crop having been placed nnder Cihelter in good 
cooditioD,) and after cleaning it as well as 1 could, and 
throwing over a large quantity of black, damaged 
seed, I sold $37.68 worth, by hauling it thirteett 

A portion of the straw I have rotted, and from the 
way that turns out the tote, I conclude my flax crop 
willnot beatrmunCTVift'nff OM. At any rate I have 0(«- 
clad'ed to speculate 00 more in flax. D. B. WaITK. 

SpriDg»-atcr. N. T. 



fBs. EnnoBp — I have been thinking some time 
ling you my experience in flax raising for the 
at, but have put it off from time to time. To- 
ing miny, I conclude to briefly give It. 

March (a year ago) 1 sent to the town of Pe- 
■gh, Rennsselaer Co., N. Y,, for a barrel of the 
J seed— paid $10.75 delivered in Troy, and ad- 
mnsportation lirougtit my eecd to some (12.55. 
g advised to sow on the very best land 1 had, 1 
a some fbur acre* of first quality corn laud— 
I nine inches deep — harrowed until it looked 
garden, then sowed my seed at the rale of three 

to the acre— harrowed again, and picked up 
ittle thing that would prevent a mng^e seed from 
F np, and finished by rolling the whole down, 
ft it, perfectly satisfied that fhim that {deoe of 
ahouid i«ap a boontiM crop, but luck it aeems 
rainst me. 

Mided to set my reaper very low, and secure the 
wUh but » Uflo bMt, bat abont tlie time of blot- 



MAKING BUTTER IN "WINTER. 

Messrs. EDiroitB— I have seen and read much In 
your papers about butter-mahing in winter, but think 
I have a better way than any T have yet seen. 1 make 
as much butter in winter, and as rich color as in the 
best butter times of summer, 1 stable my cows 1^ 
cold and stormy days, (of course nights ;) liavc plenty 
of water in the yard ; feed tliem three times a day and 
grain once, which is done in the morning after they 
have eaten their other fodder. I feed ground black- 
eye inaiiowfat peas, scalded with hot water and stand 
three or four hoara before feeding. I feed alwut two 
quarts at a time, mixed with hot water about as thick 
as thick gruel, and after standing three or four honra 
it will be as thick as cnrn meal pudding, and mcasore 
four quarts. Peas fed tliis way, especially marrowfat^ 
are worth doable the amount of any other grain yon 
can feed, and will make cows give more milk. Well, 
1 have told yon the feeding and care of the gentle- 
mens' depaKment, and will now say a little about the 
care and management of the cream and milk in the 
ladies' department, which is quite as eraential as any. 
Btrein your milk, ami not fill your pans more than half 
full, for if filled it Ukes loo long to get sour. Tbaa set 
them on a stove with a slow fire, and heat them well 
throogh ; the cream wilt rise and the pens will Im fit to 
skim two days sooner than though they were set away 
cold. ThecreemwillriseqnickandBweet: thereforeyoa 
will have ricli and sweet butter. Uenerally the cream 
rises quick, and is not soar enough to clium, but will 
sour enough in yonr cream pail by chuming time. Be. 
fore you chum set your pail by the stove and heat It 
well through, and the butter will come half an hour 
Booner than though it was chorned cold ; and before 
churning scald your chum with hot water. I have 
tried this way of making bnitor until I am confident 
there is no better way. K C. K. 

C»pe Vincent, N. Y, 

Remedy for Hlde^Botud Horses. 
Hide-bound horses are soon brouglit into good am- 
dition by careful grooming, a handful of hickory 
aaliea and salt every third day, and yellow poplar pidea 
or bmsh placed within thdr leacb, to they can h*Te 
aooen to the baik at their pleasure. 
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Average Prices o Breadstnfib for 39 Tears. 

The last Report of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, for the year ending Jane 30, 1863, included among 
its supplementary documents a full table of Prices at 
New- York, of staple articles of produce and trade for 
the thirty-nine years, 1825-1863 inclusive. The com- 
plete analysis of this table would require more labor 
and occupy gpreater space than we could profitably de- 
vote to the subject, although perhaps not without 
evolving some interesting and useful results. But an 
examination of the figures as regards the principal 
grains, for such a period of time, may be entered into 
without the fear of exhausting our readers' patience, 
and serves to throw some light upon the general re- 
turns obtained by the farmer for his produce, as well 
as the changes in its market value at difierent periods 
of the year. 

The average value per bushel at New- York fop thir- 
ty-nine years, of wheat, rye, oats, and Indian com, we 
calculate in periods of ten years, and for the whole 
time embraced, as follows : 
At. of 10 yw. Wheat. Rye. Oata. Corn. 

1895— *84,. $1,001^ 1.12X 67^(^69K Bi%®M es ®M3i 
1885-'44,. l.a»X(^1.85X 83 ^H 873^^45)^ 78^(^7631^ 

WKS82>i 48 ®44>i 67>i(a«9 



1846-'M, 
At. of 9 yr». 
1855—68,. 
At. of 89 yrs. 
1825— '63,. 1.30 



1.26>,(^1.323^ 

1.41 &1.S0H 

^1.86)^ 



t9X®Si>i 41 @44^ 69?1<^7SH 
This shows a gradual and nearly regular advance 
from decade to decade, with the single exception of 
that embraced between 1835 and 1844, in which, 
through an altogether abnormal condition of affairs, 
there were two or three years of great scarcity. The 
increase in average value, between the first of these 
periods and the last, was about 85 cent« per bushel on 

wheat, 14 on rye, and 8 cents each on oats and Indian 
com. 

By comparison with a statement of the average 
yalue of wheat in England for 20 years past, publish- 
ed in this paper of Feb. 18, it will be seen how our 
market for it compares with that of the English far- 
mer. The average from 1844 to 1854 there, was 
11.54 per bushel, here $1.32 ; from 1854 to 1863. there 
$1.77, here $1.50 — showing a smaller difference than 
many suppose, and also that the price here has proba- 
bly advanced so much more rapidly than that of either 
of the other grains, owing to the greater value wliich 
attaches to wheat for exportation. 

The greater advance in wheat might also be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that, notwithstanding 
the great extension of its culture since the West was 
fairly opened to the farmer, the product of the country 
had stiU failed to increase in proportion to increased 
population, during 30 or 40 years past. Such we do 
not think, however, to be the case ; the census returns 
show that the crop of wheat in 1840 was 5^ bushels to 
each inhabitant, and in 1860 but little short of 5^ 
bushels — a slight increase. Here we have not the 
iigures to go back farther than 1840. 

The fluctuations in the value of the grains from 
month to month, might be studied to some advantage 
f we could arrive at any definite conclusion as regards 
the season of the year when prices will probably cul- 
'"'nate, and when therefore it would be better to sell 
'utin to hold over. Taking all the grains together we 
tind that for the 39 years referred to, wheat, rye, oats 

»TXd *vw»i ■^'^'^ o1 !»«« ti.r1io^«- nr"? '>W;St ''UOMt?'^"* 



of the year, respectively as indicated by mootlii btti 
following ntstement : 



Highest. Lowest. 

January, 28 16 

Febrnary, 30 6 

March, 6 10 

April, 3 » 

May 6 10 

June, 17 10 



Bigbett. LowHt 

July, » « 

Angast, • n 

September, 9 S 

October 8 a 

November, 9 8 

December, 97 H 

Something may be judged from this table as to tke 
course of prices after one harvest and before the aexl^ 
but as the different grains vary considerably from OM 
another they may better be taken separately for tBii 
purpose. Thus, with wheat, in July just before the crop 
comes in, extreme prices were attained in eleven n- 
stances — in five of them the higlUd of the year, and la 
six the lowest — so that that month appears to aibid 
about an even chance. During August, while tke 
maximum prioe of the year was in no case attuned, 
the fact tliat the minimum was only touched tbiee 
times, appears to indicate that this cannot be veiy iar 
from an averge month. Following the year Uirongh 
in this way, we find September with four mmimum 
to two maximum ; October with eight to one, and then 
the chances take a sudden turn, November showing the 
same result as September, and December standing two 
to ten ; January follows with a tie, and so on. In other 
words, nuiximum prices of wheat predominated daring 
the 39 years, in the following months, and with rela- 
tive frequency in the order named : December, Feb- 
ruary,* May, June and March ; and minimum prices 
in October, July, September, November and Aogii8t.f 
In Rye the highest prices prevailed in December, Janu- 
ary, February, June and October ; the lowest in April.f 
July, August, September, May,f and March, with No- 
vember as a tie. The other grains stood : 



OATB. 

Maximum. Minimttm. 

Jaimarv. Atisiut. 

December. September. 

Febrnary. April. 

June. May. 

March. Jnly. 

November (tic.) October.t 



December. 

Janunry. 

Febrnary. 

November. 

September. 

October. 



comr. 



Jhmwivjii. 
Aogiwt. 
lfarrb.t 
ApriL 
Jaly. 
May. 
Jnne(t!e.) 



Wheat reached a higher average in the yemr 1855 
($3.46) than in any other of the thirty-nine ; 1854 is 
second, $2.25 ; and these are the only years in which 
the average was over $2. In 1836 it was $1.80 ; 1837, 
$1.85; in 1838, $1.97; in 1856, $1.83, and In 1863, 
$1.71. The highest average of Indian com was in 
. 1837, $1.08 ; in 1855, $1 ; m 1836, 96 cents, and in 
1863, 90 cents. 

Butter averaged 14^ to 18^ cents per pound, as to 
quality, during the 39 years, and cheese from 6^ to 8^. 
The former was highest in 1856, *57 and '68, when the 
be«t averaged full 24 cents, and the latter in 1^, 
when the best was 13f against 10} as the highest pre- 
viously — a point only reached in 1837, '54, *55. & *67. 

The high prices of 1854 and 1855 were mainly oc- 
casioned by the Crimean war, which created a great 
demand for American breadstu^ For the gtrneral 
welfare of the community, we cannot be too thankful 
that since the outbreak of the present war among car- 
selves, Providence has thus far kindly granted us such 
an abundance as to preclude famine-rates for the sta- 
ples of human consumption. At the same time pri- 
ces have been high enough to repay the farmer's la- 
bor. And it is curious to turn back to the record of 
1843, when prime beef sold in New- York for $2.75 per 
barrel ; mess pork at $7.50 ; hams at 3 and 4 cents a 
pound ; sugar the same, with 5 centa for refined ; to- 
bacco 2 to 3 cents a pound, coffee 6 and 7 cents, cot- 
ton 5 and 6 cents, &c. It is also encouraging in these 
days of " Five Twenties," "Ten Forties," and other 
signs of government expenditure, to be reminded that 
a debt of $127,000,000 owed by a population of only 
eight miUions and a half, in 1816, was tataOif exti»- 

guisfied in eighteen years. 

■ 

* In the months thns indicated tiiero Is ao case In tAlch t 
minimam price waa tonched. 
^ 1' hete month" there waa no case of a manlmum . 
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State Fair — Frospoo ta in Western Now-YorJc 

AiTuigements were lost week made comi^lete for 
the holding of the aeit Sutc Fair at tlio city ot ItocnKE- 
VKB, cm the SOth to 23d of Septembei next. It Deed 
bcarcelf beftddcd th»t no site In the Suto lb more favon- 
blf located for a gvaenl exhibltioo iu all dupartmenta 
embraced. , The holding of the AniericsD Pomologlcal 
Bociety'B Mealing at the same place during Ihu previ- 
Oaa week will call ti^tber a large auuibcr of the lead- 
ing Horticult arista of the countif. most of whom, 
with thtir mmples of frnit, will be lihelj to remain 
over tor the State Fur, while Rocheeterimd iUvictni- 
tj alone are able to render this part of the Show un- 
osnall; attractire. It is to be hoped that our breeders 
of improved stock will be enconragod by the increas- 
ing demand, to take advantagp of this opportunity of 
eiUibitiag their herds and Sucks. The Wool Urowen' 
Conveotioo, if It la held there, as now propoaed, should 
ftttract the attendance of the sheep men of the Stale, 
ftnd they should eapDciaUy b« prepared to do thuir best 
ia ease of competition from abroad. We trust that 
our Implement dealers and manufacturera will not al- 
low a pKsure of buainma to prevent their ethlbiting; 
the time and expense will be well l»id out. even if at 
eome temporary inconvenience. As to the attendance 
of the public. Rochester has a record which forbidsany 
doubt on this score. In 1851, probably a latter num- 
ber were present there than at any other eihibitioa of 
the Society, before or rioce ; white in 1802, notwitli- 
■tandlng constantly unfavorable weather, and a de- 
presBlon in the public mind far gT«ater than now exLiCs, 
the attendance was moal satisfactory and. encouraging. 
We trust the eipcrience of 1851 may be thia year re- 
(leated, both as regards weather and Tin tors. 

— While at Rochester laat week we were pleased to 
learn that the promtseof fruit for the present season is 
•ogood. Wet weather has rendered the spring some- 
vhat backward, and was cau^ng the tot of the spring 
grain already sown, in same cases. But it is not too 
late, in such, to re-seed, and with the present promise 
of brighter skies, good returns may yet be obtained. 
The winter and spring have been such as to show, to 
great advantage, the benefits of thorough drainage ; 
winter gnUn on wet lands has been badly winter kill. 
tai, and on the train from Rochester to Ueneva the 
young wheat within sight had evidently suffered much. 
About Geneva this is also true, but some Gelds are 
looking well, while the prospect for others is not now 
QOite BS bad as was at one time threatened. 

We learn from Mr. Qiu)deb, near Syracuse, that 
•boDl him wheat and grass are looking better than at 
the same time for several years previously. On the 
4th, barley was beginning to show over the ground a 
little, and farm work was well along for the season. 
The weather had lieen favorable for wheat and grass 
— wet. with the ihermomi'ter at about 44- in the mom. 
lag, riung to 50- and once to 55« at~mld.day. Mr. Q. 
■ays that a field ofhis, never manured, except by clover 
and plaster, during the 09 years it has now been pio- 
dnelng wheat, promises a better crop this year than 
he has ever seen before. A heavy crop of hay was ta- 
ken fma it laat year, and it waa plowed but once for 
the wheat. 

It is Mr. OEDDEa' theory that wheat that is tirong 
em tbo Itt of iUf, m aauly mle tnm ruM or iaaeeUt, 



and has only the chances of a wot harvest against » 
large crop — that mat attacks wheat tlial is anuill in 
the spring and that growa fast in June, then overdoing 
itself, so to speak, to make up for lost time, and giving 
on the Ist of July a promise, but rarely fulfilled, of a 
good yield. How far does thhi view, which, indeed, 
appears reasonable as a theory, accord with the ohseT' 
vatioQ and experience of our readers t 

The increasing attention paid to fruit, and the heavy 
losses during the severe weather of the post winter at 
the ~vVeat, are operating to tax the resources of the 
Rochester and Geneva narm'ries to (heir utmost extent. 
The Central Railroad, with its immense facilities for 
Iransportotion, has really been overburdened for weeks 
pmtl, and in one Instance, at least, craved the grace of 
the Rochester nurBerymen for a few days' delay until 
the Bccnmulaled shipmcata could be elarti^ off, Ona 
opens his eyc« to find a single establishment uatng 
moretban hnlf a million tect of pine boards in it« 
(lacking boxes, and bringing the moss for pocking by 
boatloads down the Qencsee Valley Canal. 

The Short-Horn Herd at White Springe Farm, to 
the catalogue of which we so lately referred, la Well 
out of the winter, and fully equals the exi>ectatiousof 
the moat sanguine visitor. Mr. Sueldok's customer* 
have carried off a fair share of aii that ho has been 
willing to offer. But his Excellency the Secretary of 
War, by prohibiting tlie export of all live »Ux\ across 
the frontier of the British Provinces, ia keeping a fine 
young bull, sold to a Canada gentleman some time 
ago, an unwilling prisoner in '" (he land of the free" — 
Intimating in reply to an urgent request through tho 
ofllce of the tiovernor General and tho British Minis- 
ter at Washington, for a permit to ship him, that the 
exigencies of the country are such as to render it quito 
impnasible to relax the orders of the War Office, even 
for a single Short-^Eom. Cannot Mr. Stanton t>e per- 
suaded to attend the Slate Fair, and personally con- 
vince himself both of the character of our stock, and 
BB to the prohnbilitj of iia being a serious injury to 
the country that our Canada frienda should now and 
then avail themselves of the skill of our best breeders T 
Seriously, however, aa necessary and proper as the 
rule against the export of animals for slaugbter may 
be, we can see no reason nor ground for this reinarka- 
ble stringency in tho case of a breeding bull. 

ROO T CR OPS. 

Messrs. Editorh — Herewith 1 send j'oii a state- 
ment of my carrot and turnip crop of last year, aa 
lately piomlsed you in Albany, pn-mielng that long 
continued abaence from home has prevented my send- 
ing it sooner. 

On the same acta from which the crop washorveat- 
nd in 1803, and with very nearly the same treatment, 
I took last fall as follows : 

H«n(!oidi,"" !;!.;!::;";'.;;/.!!!"!! m do. 

Whlls Tanilpg. Xn do. 

A very severe drouth occurred in the spring, which 
leasenod the yield conmderablj. E. N. Wii£ox. 

SOAP-SUDS F OR T OBACCO BEDa 
T find there is nothing better fur tobacco seed beds 
than aoapsuda, both before and after planting. The 
suds should be saved from the washing, and kept and 
used aa needed. Bendes answering the place of water 
and manure, there la something about it which keep) 
the gronnd from cracking, and renders it moist and 
looce. £- A. KuiQ, 
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ONI ON SE TS. 

A correspondent in tlie Gouktry Gentleman of 
April 21st, wishes to be informed tbe proper time and 
method of sowing onion seed for sets, whether in drills 
or broadcast? The answer to the questions of "J. 
C." should in some degree be in reference to his loca- 
tion, which he does not give. Tlie climate of New- 
England, and Northern States generally, is favorable 
to growth of the onion, and it will perfect! j mature 
from the seed the first season. In this section sets are 
much less extensivel j planted than in the more south- 
ern portions of the country, where the onion will not 
mature the first season from the seed. In the North- 
em States then, sets or small onions are planted for 
the purpose of raising ** rareripe '' onions, which are 
fit for the table some weeks before those that are 
grown from seed. Among the seedlings grown here, 
there is generally small onions sufficient for seta for 
the £[>llowing spring. 

In the more southern portions of the country, take 
for instance the meridian of Kentucky, and the onion 
requires two years to arrive at maturity. Two kinds 
of sets are planted by gardeners; one, the " Top- 
onion,'" — this is the variety tliat produces sets or small 
onions on the top. These are very extensively grown 
about Vevay, in Indiana, for the southern market. 
Many thousands of bushels are annually grown and 
sliipped from tliat place. In other neighborhoods the 
sets of the common onion are largely grown for mar- 
ket. In order to avoid excessive labor in weeding so 
small plants as the onion, the seeds are planted as 
early in the spring as the ground is in a proper con- 
dition to work, say the last of February or the be^n- 
ning of March. The ground, of course, must be made 
fine and moderately rich, with manure as free from 
wild seeds as possible. Broad, shallow drills are then 
made, say twelve indiiis apart. In these drills the 
seeds are scattered quite thick, nearly covering a space 
two inches in width. The drills are then lightly cov- 
ered with earth. . Nothing more is necessary but to 
keep the rows hoed out and the wt^s from among 
the young plants, and by July the sets are ready to 
harvest. Being planted thick the set^ are email ; the 
smaller the better, say fn)m the size of a pea to that 
of a hick<>rj'-mit. Tlie smalh^st sets will make full 

size onions the following season, and from being ftmall 
no ccmtre or seed -stalk is produced, which is detri- 
mental to our " rareriiHj " onions, 'lliese sets, and the 
" top onions," are generally retailed from $2.50 to $6 
per bunhel, according to the supply. The trade in them 
is often very large. 

Tlie inquiry may be made, why will not the onion 
in the rich, soil of the South and West, mature in a 
single season from the seed ? Tlie answer is, the 
climate is t<K) warm. No r«x>t crops succeed so well 
there as in tlu'CooltT climate of N<'W-England and the 
Canadas. Hence early planting of all root crops is in- 
dispi*nsable to tolerable success. Onions in February, 
if the ground can be workcxl. Potatot^s an? also, and 
for the s»im(^ n?as<>n, planted early, and the best crops 
are matunnl in July. The growth of all root crops is 
checked bv the hot weather if not cut short, for want 
of rain, which is very common. 

In the more favorable locations for the onion, the 
seeds for sets may be sown late, to avoid their l)ecom- 
ing tcK) large. Yet late sowing will increase the lalwr 
of weeding. But ver>' thick sowing will in some 
mejisure check the weeds, and the sets will be of more 
desirable size. H. F. B. 



Light Ctoi>8 and Alrandant Manovl&g, 

Farmers frequently oomplahi that they bare Um 
greatly disappointed in the qnantity of gralDperacn^ 
after having applied such a liberal dressiiig of liani- 
yard manure, and they often inqaire why it ahoiddtt 
so, even when a soil Is well drahied and has not beci 
impoverished by a long succession of exhaoatlng aof§. 

As a general rule thia subject may be expIi^Md b 
the fc^Iowing manner: A liberal dieesin^ of BtBOv 
that has been made by animals that have eonsmafd 
little or no coarse grun during tbe foddetiiy sua—, 
will increase the quantity of grain bat little. \fha ■ 
farmer has fattened agoodlotctf mottonorbeef oncotiM 
grain and <mI meal, and baa taken proper care of ib» 
manure, we never bear hhn complain that bemanand 
highly and harvested a light crop of grain. The dis- 
appointment usually is in harvestkig siuch moie thaa 
was anticipated when manure Is osed which waamadf 
from fattening animala 

If we use the manure <^ milch oowa, ibr example, 
which liave subsisted on nothing bat bay and rool% 
and a little buckwheat bran, tbeir dmppii^ wHl pia- 
duce good crops of hay, or of comatalks ; bat the na- 
nure will be lacking in that material which wOl pro- 
duce large kemelsw 

Then there is another weighty eonrideratioaoB tlui 
point. Tlie manure may bare been of the ntoel escd- 
lent quality once, bat bj having been exposed to 
storms and sunsliine in the yard, or by haviag beea 
spread in the field for several hot and drying daj's li 
the spring, a large proportion oi the fifftiiisdng ma 
terial lias evaporated. 

Althongh chemists assure na that tb»e is a large 
quantity of ml in a ton of straw, etill if farmers ma- 
nure their land with it, that oil, which many suppose 
will increase the amount of grain, only promotes a 
good growth of straw. 

In the spring of 18G8 1 pordiased a lot of mannre— 

almost pure ordure — which was made by mildi cows. 

Tlie Indian com and potatoes which grew where that 

manure was a]>plied, were nnusually smallp while tbe 

stalks and tops were unusually large. Many of the 

hills of pf>tato tops, when stn^tched ap, woold reach 
six or eight inches higher than my nead — five feet 
nine inches. If we manure with grain, we shall get 
grain in return. If we manure with grasp, hay and 
straw, we mK?d not expert a very abundant crop of 
grain. I tliink farmers will find this correct tbe world 
over. S. Edwards Todd. 



■♦•♦- 



How I Stopped my Grapevines from Bleeding. 

I was inconsiderate enough to cut o£^ in order to 
shorten, two main canes of an Isabella vine in my 
yard lately, which bled profusely. I tried various ex> 
pedients to stop them, among others burning and char- 
ring: the ends of the vines, but all to no purpose ; drop, 
drop, drop they would and did, for several daya. Fi*. 
nally I took sorife bees^vax and tallow and melted to- 
gether, then cut ofi* a piece of an old India rubber 
shoe, and wrapped or folded it over the bleeding vine, 
having cut off the charred end first, putting tbe wax- 
tallow so as to press it upon the end of tbe vine. I 

then fastened it with strong twine, wrapping and 
drawing the twine so tight that not a drop ik the sap 
could escape from it. This proved efiectuu, and woiida 
have done so, I think, without the tallow, rimplj be- 
cause the sap could not escape. N. Sabqbixt. 
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There mra ■ lew uaeit thu it nail, while man; m v 
it will not. The mu; My it will cost aelulUnj; :• 
poond t« bttea their own pork, aad while thej o^i 
bn; it tor half that |»ice it ia poor oeouom; to teed. 

Fn)mobeervaUanandeiperieace,Iaiiiled tobelicki- 
that whcD porfc is bii ceDts a pound, ccra maj/ U^ 
made to tura a dollar per buahel. Whether it tn^ nr ' 
whether it will tmng oaly fifty centa, depends ap >ii 
aeveral clrcomstances, amoag the most prominent tA' 
which la the care given to the hiuineae and the man 
net in which it ia performed. 

Much depends alao upon the character and age nr 
the stock. That an improred stock will pay betb-r 
than an inferior one, it ia mmeceaar; U> assert, but it 
has been a question whether it pajs better to bttin 
[rigs M grown hogs. I wUI give * few reaaona wh; 1 
think the i«oSt is in &vm of ptfft. It hogs arc kepi. 
till one or more jeaia of age for the purpose of feed - 
ing, ezialence must hesupporled and the waste of tln- 
ajBtem supplied for the tjme without a campensalJrig' 
improTemtint, a loss to be compensated by some filtnn- 
gain. Again, the early lif« of an animal Is the natur- 
al period of growth, and it may be suppoaed that tlu.'iL 
the animal receives more of the nutritive matter of 
the grain than after it has arrived at matutity.eepednl- 
ly titat which develops moscle: 

Thus fcr theory, nowforeiperierce. Several yea™ 
■tnce I taught school in a village in New Jersey. Hs v- 
ing a cow 1 resolved to make my own pork, and pu r- 
chaoed a pig littered in February ; I paid what was 
thonght a large price — ^2 — for it, at ni weeks of agiv 
for the sake of getting one which suited me. 1 pur- 
chased all the meal I used of a miller who sent severui 
childten to schooL Hence When I settled with him iu 
the antnmn. I could decide what it cost. I cbargi.il 
■It this meal to the jag, and $5 for the refuse milk i>r 
the cow. From this meal charged to tlie jHg. we ubi il 
k little lor the family, and some to feud ehicfcens, i^r 
irhiefa I raised a few. 

The pig waa Hlaaghtered abont the 1st of Decerobpr. 
being neail; ten months old, and weighed 3T0 It>s. 
Hw meal coet ^18.75, ""^'"g the pork cost ncarl; ii)^ 
Mots per pound ; add ^ for the milk, and its coet Is 
Bearl; Si cents. 1 do not add the cost of the pig. t-<r 
1 Mdd two loads of manure for $2, which if 1 had laml 
of my own, would have been worth to me twic« tluii 
mm. Each mtoning and evening, when there was a 
fin foceoohing our meals, a kettle of water was biHktl 
for scalding the feed for the pig, which was fed regu 
larlj all it would eat clean, but never to satiety. Iniu 
the pen waa thrown all refuae vegetable matter, >>■ 
tlMt the pig was always clean, and suffldanl loam thut 
ILepenneveroH^dedthenoslrihi. Ought 1 not to Iwi >' 
been satisfied with the experience! Friends, go aiul 
do likewise. Ton can if you will. 

The same aotumn a neighbor tried to sell ten pip^ 
Iv a dollar each. 1 urged him to feed them. ]!'■ 
tboaght it would not turn fifty cents per bushel forhii? 
corn. After making estimates of the quantity of meal 
tli^ woold consume daily. Ac., he shut them up tlio 
next dmj. Wben he slaughtered tbem they were sold 
tat tB4, and he had fed nxty-three boahels com. 

71m riatemmt inay be made thus : 



n baihelieoin, *t«t WS.CO 

lapllc^*t■l 10.(8 

Total, r><» 

laving fll for trouble or profit. He said he made 10 
laigeliadf of manure, worth $10 more. 

Now, conffldering the fact that a farmer's profits 
consiM of lht«c small ilems, was not this small spec- 
ulation a good oxe, especially when we consider that 
he received 83 per cent, more for his grain than he 
would liave done after caning it twelve miles to mar- 
ket. If you think theee loose thoughts can be made 
useful in leading fanners to think more, make more 
manure, and larger proGla, they are at jour dinxipal. 
H. U. ».• 

Mr. Winne's System of Feeding Sheep. 

MKSERa. TtJCKBR — Being always dnnroos to pro- 
mote the interests of our fraternity. I will endeavor to 
comply with your request and the request of yourcor- 
retpondent, Hr. Rieffof Pottstown, Penn. He in the 
firat place inquires bow mucli com, Cake, meal or grain 
1 feed my large Canada slieep per day, with liay or 
straw, and then is somewhat surjirieed that I can feed 
6T5 sheep and sell 43 tons of hay alt at a farm of 100 
acres. He then goes on to say how much com, hay 
and etnw it would lake him to keep that number in 
feeding cmidition, and winds up with a request to 
know the ejvtem I pursue and my mode of feeding 
from firat to last. 

As regnrds the quantity of grain I feed my sheep 
per day, I will say that I always commence with bou 
a pint of grain, or grain and meal, and increase mode- 
rately until in about two weeks 1 get them up to one 
quart per day. I also feed them liay. morning and 
night, and straw and toots at noon. It is very seldom 
that I feed over one quart, although I sometimes, with 
a lot of 300 or 250 pound sheep, (as my sheep are at- - 
ways uzed.) give them a quart and a pint per dny, and 
always find that the better 1 feed and care lor tliem, 
the better (hey grow and pay. Thus 1 have several 
timi-s had some of mv best sheep gsin from 12 to 20 
pounds per head per menth of 30 days. 

But the great secret with me has aluiiys been to 
ftart right ; that is. to buy prime Bnimals. and then 
take good care of them, and 1 will now say tliat tlieie 
are three clasees of men that will always be unfor- 
tunate in shei'p fi'eding. The finjt class are those that 
instead of seciiiK' after tbem themselves, trust ihtm al- 
together with Mlcil.\EL or Pat ; the second are I liosn 
thst depend on buying and getting their grain about 
as fust as tliey want it ; and the third are ihoae that 
have plenty of feed, but look upon every handful of 
com meal they feed, and fear that they will never get 
their monpy Inck again for it. 

As regards the hay I feed. 1 will say that 1 give 
them morning and night all they will eat and eat 
clean, as I never allow them lo waste, and 1 know that 
my sbcep have not wasted 200 pounds of hay this win- 
ter. I calculated wlien I cnmmeneed leeding that I 
had about 55 tons of bay on hand, besides wlial I had 
sold. My lat sheep have been fed over three months, 
besides a fiock of breeding sheep, three cows, Anir 
hoises, and I have plenty of hay yet, and some tosell, 
and the buyers here are templing us with $30 per ton 
for it. 

The way I get so much hay to feed and sell off my 
100 acre farm is nmply ttiis : Work it well and give 
it plenty of manure. 

Now in conclusion 1 would recommend unforlunalo 
sheep feeders to look very cloeely and see if there is 
not a screw loose somewhere— if Iliey Iiave. in tliu first 
plaee, proper conveniences ; tiien good feeding boies ; 
I then regularity and quietness in feeding, and [denty 
I of it. and lastly, plenty of salt, water, litter. Ik. 

- Center, Allaiij Co. JUBIAH WIKHK 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. PRODUCT OF FOUR COWS. 



Clnliice mocks from Cuttlns** Messkb, Tucker — ^The itdlowing is an mcnmai of 

Since the expense of importing quince stocks from batter manufactured from four cows, dariag tlie put 

Fiance has more than doubled during the present war, winter. One cow came in 6th May, 1868 ; <mB, Nor. 

we have frequent inquiries as to the best and most 26 ; one, Dec. 10; and one, Jan. 10, 1864: 

certain mode of raising them in this country. Al- ^^- 1%^^^ * ff?6°*do'*iTj.'':::: f%M 

though the season has passed, preparations may be do. 10, do. do. 4514-16 do. 28 do. li.fli 

mitde in time for another year. The mode of raising ^^t] dSiM*"" aS! i dS: ":: UM 

Stocks from stools, so commonly practiced in some do. 28, do. do. 47 8-T6 do. 9B do 14.11 

localities, does not appear to be the best, nor to furnish ^f ' JJ; ^; ^J; ^ ^^ Jg dS: » dSi 1 1 ! .* 25 

soeh good stocks as well-iooted cuttings. We have — - — ■ 

always succeeded best by taking off the cuttings late Commenced saving ci^mThe'lsi of Di;; for abovs 
in autmnn and planting them immediately or before ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^5 j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

they are much exposed to the air or have become in ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 
the least degree shrunken or dried. ^^^^^^ ^.^^ ^ p.^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

The character of the soil is of much importance, amount to 401 lbs. butter from the four cows, for ■ 
One which can be made very compact about them j^.^iod of 16 weeks and 5 days, or 25 lbs. and a fnc 
seems to be indispensaWe. A sandy loam or a clay ^j^^ p^ ^^^i^ rj^e cows were foddered twice dafly 
loam in which there is considerable sand, appears to ^^i, g^^d rowen hay, and 4 quarts meal each-two- 
be best. A gravelly soil will not answer. Doubtless, ^jji^ds corn and one-third oats. The skimmed milk 
however, by immersing the cuttings in thick mud the ^^s given to three calves and three pigs. The pigs I 
diflSculty of an improper soil might in some degree be ^^^^^ ^i^^ 5^, ^^y of Nov., paying f33 for them, and 
obviated ; and this process would be useful in every ^j^^y ^^^ fattened on meal and milk, and sold the 
instance. Make the trench nearly as deep as the 22d March for 12 cts. per pound, amounting to $130.98 
length of the cutting, and smooth and nearly vertical j ^j^j^^ ^^^ j^^s been a profitable operation, to say 
on one side. Set the cuttings closely along this side, nothing of the amount of manure made by the pigs. 
Fill tlie trench by successively treading the earth Deerlleld, Mass., May 8, 1864. JAMES GHUDSL 

around the cuttings^ so as to leave no instertices. They »♦• 

should not project more than an inch or two above CORN CRIBS, 

the surface and it is better to cut them offin an even ^^ ^^ Gent.-I hii^ften thought of gWng 
WW after thej are set. Tlien cover the surface of the ^ .^ j.^^ ^ ^„ ^^^ ^l,j^^ ^ constnicted 

ground with ahout an inch and a half of finely pahrer- ^^^^ ^ ^^^. ^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^5^ „, „„ 

Ued fresh manure. Tliis wfll protect them from fteez- ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^„ ^^^ „, granaries, it >. very 
ing dunng wmter, and serve as a mulch to lieep the ,^„ti^i t,,,^ « gho„,d gecure their grain from the 
ground moist the following summer. If they do well, ^^^ ^^^ mice which are so prevalent A rail-pen 
at least ono-half of them will grow and make fine ^^,^ ^^ ^■^^ ^„j commonly serves as a erlb-pcr- 
stocks for setting out in the nur«»y rows the follow- ^ ^^^^^^ ;^ ^^^ ^^j„ „f ^l,^ 5^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
log spring. Some successful cultivators prefer to plant ^^ ^ j^j, ^^^„y ^ q,a„tHy of com. The grain 
them early in spring, which will do well ,f they have j^^j^^ „, through the ne^Iigeneeof fcrmers. 
been removed early in winter and well kept until the ^^^,j .^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^^^ ^^^ yearsbuBd a sub- 
time of planting, so as to form a callus — not forgetting g^antial crib. 

to dip them in mud before setting out. It is always ^^ proposed plan for the crib, is simply this. Cut 
best to secure them before the intense cold of winter f^^^ ^^^^ fo^^ feet long and eight inches in diameter ; 
sets in. as the effect of several degrees below zero is to ^^^^^ ^^j^j^ fl^^ly in the ground the length and width 
chUl them and retard their vigor another season. ^ ^y^^ ^j^, rj^^ ^i^j^ ^n ^^^ gradually slope the 

Raising Plant* from Cnttingtu posts from the ground up— then place a milk-pan on 

Peter Henderson of Jersey City, gives in the Affri- each post, bottom side up, to prevent rats and mice 
enUuritt a simple mode of raising plants from cuttings, from climbing up. A frame or a log crib may be 
such as roses, verbenas, fuchsias, carnations, Ac, adapt- built on this foundation, which will be seenre from 
ed to inexperienced cultivators, although not the mode rats and mice. H. R Olinoes. 

used on an extended scale A common floweret HUNGARIAN QkLbS FOR SHEEP. 

saucer, or even a common kitchen saucer or other dish, 

is filled with sand, and the cuttings thickly inserted " Wipconsin," in Co. Gent, of April 14, wishes to 
in it. It is then watered until it becomes about as know if Hungarian grass, cut early, makes a good feed 
liquid as mud. The cuttings should of course Iw of for sheep. It does — the very best of feed. I hare fed 
the green or unripened wood — three or four inches it, cut both early and late, and in both instances it 
long — placed in a strong light in a room or greenhouse made most excellent feed. It should, however, always 
— kept in a temperature of 50- to 80o, but best at 70« be properly cured. If it musts, or is exposed to the rains 
to 75 — allowed to remain from ten to twenty days till much after being cut, it is almost wtnthless. A gen- 
rooted — and the sand kept constantly in this semi- tleman informed me a short time since that the fattest 
fluid state, for if they become partly dry they are lot of sheep he ever fattened, were fed on nnthxashed 
ruined. A correspondent of the Gardeners' Monthly, millet, which is about the same thing as the Hnnga- 
BucccHxls equally well by placing his cuttings in saw- rian gprass. Many are now making inquiries for iko 
dust, kept constantly wet, and covered with a pane of seed of millet in this section, we here by cstsImshiss 
glass. Half-rotted sawdust is best. having almost got out of seed. We imSssd mlUet quito 
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extensively here flome five or eis yean ftga We 
usually got from one to two tons of hay and aboat 25 
to 30 bushels seed to the acre — the seed, ground, being 
equal to corn for feed, while the hay, properly cured, 
is excellent. One advantage in raising millet is the 
lateness in which it may be sown, for a farmer finding 
in June that his meadows are apt to be light or his 
eom a fiiiliire, can sow a field of millet or Hungarian 
grass and make up the deficiency. I think the smaller 
sort of millet preferable to the larger varieties or even 
Hungarian grass. 

liillet may be sown as late as the 10th of July, and 
excellent crops be then obtained. Early sown is pre- 
ferable however, as cutting and curing with the late 
•own comes generally in a very wet time. An old 
rssident informs me that when the country here was 
new, he has seen millet ground into flour, and has 
eaten of the bread made from it 

King'B Feny, Cajmga Co. B. A. KING. 

• • • 

A PROFITA BLE C ORN CROP. 

HssflBS. Luther Tucker & Son — I herewith send 
yon a statement of my last year's' results in com cul- 
ture. 

I do not divide the working of the com and plowing, 
as I did not keep them separate, considering them as 
eoming under one head. I had, as near as I could es- 
timate, about 35 acres in corn, which I cultivated twice 
and plowed once. Just after the last plowing I sowed 
turnip seed. The ft^lowing is the result : 

To plowing and working $109.78 

7 lbs. tarnip seed ftt 80c 8.50 

Sbnsh. seedat 76c S.25 

Expense of cutting ap 88 21 

Hacking and cribbing 119.26 

8263.00 

SylJUS bosh, ears sound com at 60c $1,266.00 

t» do. do. soft do. at 18c 4t.82 

Turnips sold 225.00 

Fodder do 43.50 

To expense of cultiTation. 263.00 

Balance $1,812.S2 

I charged the teams at 75 ct& a day, besides the lar 
bors of the men, which at that time would have kept 
them. Beddes, I kept 17 head of cattle on the fodder 
without hay, as also 35 sheep. I turned my sheep in- 
to the field after the large turnips were pulled, some 
75 head, and all of them were in condition to kill be- 
ion I commenced to feed grain to the wethers. I 
make no credit of the turnips used in the house nor 
those fed to my own cattle, some 150 bushels. I in- 
tend to pursue the same mode of culture this season 
as last. Should I add the increased value of the com, 
which in two months after could have been sold for 
25 cents a bushel more, it would have still more in- 
creased the balance. With a good season and proper 
enltivatlon, I lean to the com crop as by far the most 
aatlsbetory as regards resulta 

I am induced to send you this, from reading an arti- 
«i6 in the Co. Qbmt. of May 13, entitled " What shall 
I do with my land.** The only manure used by me 
was plaster, hen droppings and a few leached ashes, 
wen ndsed, and was on a good quality of land, part 
of which was manured two years before for wheat. 

The statement I make here, I know to be correet, for I 
keep an aoeount dmj by day with every crop, and so 
ap eak from the book. r. 

XdBftoar Oo^ Pa., Hay, IMA. 



WAY TO REPAIR A W OODEN CISTERN. 

Sometimes cisterns that have been made of wood will 
not bold, only for a few inches in depth ; and, sometimes 
they will let it all out in the course of a few days. When 
the water all leaks out, it is very evident that the leak is 
in the bottom. In this case, take the diameter of the 
bottom of the cistern, on the inside, and cut out a bot- 
torn of good boards, that will fit closely on the inside. 
Now, spread water lime cement over the bottom, about 
an inch thick, and lay this new bottom on the water 
lime, and press it down well. That part will be leak- 
tight in a few days. 

If the leak or leaks should be on the sides, or, if some 
of the staves should be decayed a little in some places, 
lath the inside of the cistern, and lay on two thick coats 
of water lime cement. As soon ai the second coat of 
mortar becomes partly dry., dress ont staves, about four 
inches wide, and set them up, on the inside of the cis- 
tern, and nail every fourth or fifth stave, through the 
plaster into the old staves. 

This mode of repairing a wooden cistern Is entirely 
reliable; and, in case a cistern is under a part of a house, 
where a new one cannot be put in Its place, it is a veiy 
feasible and practicable way of making a repair. 

Aabom, N. Y. S. EDWARDS TODD. 

HOW TO HAV E PU RE CISTERNa 

This spring my cistern got quite filthy, and a g^reat 
many angleworms in it, and could scarcely use the wa- 
ter. I procured a couple of live fish and put them in 
the cistern, and since that time it has been free from 
worms and dirt and smelL The fish will live and grow 

finely. a. c. k. 

• •• 

White- Washing* — ^For ceilings, or walls of rooms 
it should be of Paris white or very pare lime. 

Common Whitb-Wash. — Take nice white lumps of 
of unslaked lime, put it into a close barrel and slake 
with boiling water. Then mix as needed to the con- 
consistence of cream, this lime with soft water, strain it, 
and to each bucket allow a pint of good flour paste, and 
a teacup of liquid glue. 

Brilliant Stucco Whitewash. ~A half bushel of 
best lime slaked as above, a peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water, 1 pound of glue dissolved, }^ pound Spanish 
whitening, 3 pounds of rice (or good wheat flour) mads 
into a paste. Mix well ; strain, and let it set for some 
hours ; then apply as hot as possible. 

White-wash may be made any color by stirring in 
coloring matter; the same as used for painting will do. 
When large surfaces are to be painted, or have a colored 
wash, keep a plank, and try every bucketful you mix, 
else you may make a shockingly pied picture. 

Wliitc-wash is applied with a large flat brash with a 
long handle for reaching ceilings and high parts in 
whitening ceilings. Lay on a coat, the strokes all going 
one way. When dry, repeat, crossing the first all the 
time; continue the process until the color is a pure 
white. Be careful to avoid the paper, yet be sure to 
whiten the edges and corners well. If you should un- 
fortunately spatter the paper, when dry rub it off with 
a brush or coarse cloth. In white- washing out of doors 

follow the general rules for painting— /Ae $troket ail ont 
way^ and running with thearain qf the wood. It is quite as 
easy, and makes a better looking job. 

• e • 

Loss of 8heep«~The Greenfield (Mass.) Oasette esti- 
mates the loss ofsheep in that county the past winter at 
from 4,000 to 5,000. *^ The disease is supposed to be the 
old English rot, caused by the bad quality of the bay 
raised the past season. Many fitrmers have lost from 
forty to fifty each. There appeared to be no remedy for 
the disease, until the sheep were turned ont to pasture, 
when the mortality among them eeased.'* 
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RAISING HOP S WIT HOUT POLEa 

I liave noticed several iDquiries about hope, and the 
different ways of growing them without poles. One 
way is to set the rows six or seven feet apart — then 
the hills nine feet apart in the rows. Tlien use stakes 
seven feet long out of the ground — stakes square on 
the top. Set them between every third and fourth 
hill ; then use No. 9 wire, strained tight over the top 
of these stakes — then one-third of the distance from 
the wire to the ground, use a line of marline, drawn 
tight and wound around each stake, parallel with tlie 
wire — then from each hill run two small strings. To 
the wire fasten them two or three feet apart. 

Training the Vines. — Start two green heads up each 
string. When they reach the wire, then train them 
each way ; the arms will hang down so as to fasten 
on the marline below — train them as above. 

Concerning the yield, I can only tell from observa- 
tion and heresay, which was very flattering indeed, 
compared with the expense of the common way of two 
poles to each hill, at a cost of $150 per acre. 

Ballooning is my favorite way. Use one pole for 
nine hills ; hills seven by eight feet apart — short stakes 
to each hill except the one the pole is at ; pole eigh- 
teen or twenty leet long ; use common wool twine 
from the top of the stakes to the top of pole, to train 
the vines on. 

I have one yard, about five acres, that is wired with 
No. 8 wire, which I like very well. The poles are set 
at each end, and between the seventh and eighth 
hills. I have noticed some yards with short stakes 
running one row and a half to each wire ; then run 
strings from the top of each stake to the wire. 

V\''e ought to make about |;500 per acre this year, 

on our hops, to balance the bad luck of last year, on 

' account of the insects. William Rhodes. 

Babcock Hill, N. Y. 

•-#« 

GROWING CO RN F OR SOILING. 

Editors Co. Geio*. — In answer to Mr. Jonathan 
Talcott, page 240, April 14, I will give my experience, 
which has been considerable, in growing com for soil- 
ing. 

1st. If the soil is not already moderately rich, it 
should be made so by manuring ; be deeply plowed 
and thoroughly pulverized. 

2d. The best kind to sow, beyond all question, is 
the chcic€9t sorts of Sweet Com, You do not get so 
large a growth of stalk or ear from this kind as from 
many others ; but it is so superior in quality, that 
this more than compensates for a lessened quantity 
X)er acre ; besides, cattle will eat the whole of the stalk 
to the but, it is so much sweeter and tenderc^r ^' there 
is consequently much less waste in the stalks. 

3d. It should be sown in drills about three feet 
apart, so as to leave room to work the cultivator be- 
tween the rows, till the com sliades the ground suffi- 
ciently to keep the weeds down. The stalks should not 
be left nearer than six inches to each other in the 
drills or rows. This thin planting will g^vo about as 
good a growth per acre as if thicker, and the growth 
will bo better and more nutritious. The next best 
method to drilling, is to sow about one to one and a 
half bushels per acre broadcast, and plow in liglitly 
with a three share gang plow. The oom then comes 



up in drills about one foot apart. It fihonld mffvrbi 
harrowed in after soaring broadcast ; for if thai Mt ti 
grow up, the stalks have a ydUna, deV^, itwifc l 
groi^'th, and rarely produce ears. It is essential^ » 
ccssary for com to have a good drcttloHon of air l» 
tween its stalks, to ensure a nutritions growtl^ WMi 
you cannot get this unless it is in rows or drills. Hh 
is one great reason why wheat is so much tap&Ag 
when drilled. 

4th. The com should not be cat till the ean an 
nearly fit fur roasting, as both these and the ttalhi 
are then in perfection for soiling. If fed preylaaAjtn 
this, the cattle are apt to scour, and the eon dos 
them less good — in fact it is often hurtful to them. 

5th. To ensure com for soiling daring a longi 

begin with planting the earliest sorts, and then 

tinue with later sorts, in limited quantity, every tm 

weeks. In this way you may have com fit forsolH^ 

in this latitude, from last of July to fore part of Otto- 
ber. 

Cue season I kept a considerable herd of oowi, al- 
most fut enough for the butcher, and yet all the time 
they gave from twelve to twenty-seven qoarts of aulk 
each per day. I have no doubt the average of their 
piilk per day for about four months was at least foor- 
teen quarts each of uncommonly rich milk. I have 
alwas regretted I did not keep an accurate acoouBt d 
the milking that season. The herd was composed d 
superior milkers, and of course had first rate pastors^ 
in addition to the green corn, bat no other food. 

New- York, AprU 16th, 18G4. A. B. ALLEN. 

• •• 

AMERIC AN R AISma 

We are making our own molasses quite satisfactiffi- 

ly. We are beginning to make our own sugar, wine, 
&.C., which we have heretofore imported, and what 

shall hinder us from making our own raisins ? and yet 
I am not aware that this is done to any extent. I see 
in a report of Col. Ilarasthzy before the American In- 
stitute Farmers' Club, that he says they have a grape 
from which they have made in Califomia, raisins equal 
to the best imported, but he does not say what that 
grape is. Q rape-growing and wine-making are large- 
ly on the increase in America, to the great satisfaction 
of many, and to the equally great dissatisfaction of 
many others, who fear a great increase of drunken' 
ness in a land almost deluged already with intoxicat* 
ing liquors. Tliere is no manner of doubt but grape* 
growing will bt'come one of our most important n- 
dustrial pursuits, and if so why should we pay 90 to 
50 cents for im]X>rted raisins ? Wlty shall not those 
who wish to cultivate the gm\io for use wlille fresh, 
and wIk) do not wish to make wine, use their surplns 
grapes for raisins, and thus have the fmit in some 
shapt? the whole year ? AVhere is the person who does 
not like raiRins, and where is the cook who eould not 
use many more than she now gets to use ? Of coarse 
no such grapi^ as the Isabella and Catawba could be 
made to serve this purpose, but if we can raise coajse^ 
tough, 8(;mi-8our grapes successfully, why cannot we 
raise sweet ones ? 

We prt»dict a great improvement in the variety of 
grapes for American cultivation, and Chat veiy few now 

cultivated will bo regarded of much account 50 yean 
hence. 

We cannot but believe that grape-growiog fox ^M 
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purpose of raiflans may become a good branch of iii> 
dustry ao soon as we hav^the right grape» especially 
adapted to the American climate. 

Who will tell us anything of drying raifdns, and if 
there is a grape, which is liardy in America, which is 
reasonably suitable for raisins? We feel not only geth- 
eraOjf interested in this matter, but permnaUy, on ac- 
count of our conviction that Kansas is to become a 

great grape-growing country. W. Bbcicwith. 
Olatha, Kmum, April 7, 1864. 
»> • 



The Quality of Winter Butter much Dependent 
on the Quality of the Hay. 

The want of help upon the farm has produced some 
differences in our modes of management, and some 
differences also in the results of our farm operations, 
among the latter of which has been one which has 
taught me a lesson, wliich may be of some value to 
some (^ my brother farmers. It is in relation to the 
connection between the quality of winter butter and 
the quality of the hay upon wliich the cows are fed. 
Some dim, vag^e impression of the fact that there was 
some such connection liad a place, probably, in my 
mind previously to the winter of 1862-68, but not 
with that degree of distinctness and strength of con- 
viction in which it now ovists there. Probably it was 
in part owing to some such vague, undecided impre^ 
sion, that I had been led to adopt the practice, for 
many years previous to that time, of cutting my hay 

a week or so earli<u: than was the common practice in 
the neighborhood. Other considerations in relation 
to the comparative nutritiousness and sweetness or 
good relish of early cut or late cut hay had, however, 
more to do in determining my usual practice tlian any 
consideration of the special effect of the one or the 
co^'S in particular. But in whatever way I had been 
led to adopt the plan of cutting hay earlier than lis 
usual with most farmers, such had been my habit for 
quite a number of years. The scarcity of help, how- 
ever, in the summer of 18G2, deranged my plans, and 
hindered me from getting my hay cut until a consid- 
erable time after I would otherwise have had it done. 
The bulk of the clover heads had be(X)me dry and 
brown before cutting, whereas formerly I usually had 
them cured so fresh and red, and the leaves to a' large 
extent so green, that hay came out of the mow in 
winter, looking nearly as fresh and smelUng almost as 
sweet as while curing in the field. 

During the winter following we found that our but- 
ter was not nearly as sweet or good flavored, or rich, 
or abundant as it liad previously been. Our former 
customers, who liad been always anxious to secure our 
butter even at a premium, were sensible of the differ- 
In CJo. Qemt. of Feb. 11, A. S. Moes wishes some ence ; and we ourselves were sensible of it, much to 

one to rive the " modus operandi " for starting Dela- 1 <^"/ 'T^^ ^^\ mortification. As the cornstalks and 

"^. . ._ n^ » .^ J ,. /Other feed of that Winter were the same asm previous 

years, there seemed to be no cause to which the de- 



THB CURRANT WORM. 

Ed& — In one of your numbers of the pre- 
•wt ToL of the Ca Gent, you have an article on the 
coRm&t worm. I am in the habit of destroying the 
vom in this way : You will observe that his hold on 
the leaf is feeble, and by the slightest shake of the 
cane he £alls to the ground, but aeon climbs up again. 
I watch my currant bushes, and as soon as I discover 
him I go to the kitchen and get the cover of a wash 
hoUer, which I hold in my left hand, upside down, un- 
der the bush, and with a little stick a foot long gently 
tap the cane, and down rain the worms into the boiler 
cover, and as soon as I have shaken them all into the 
receiver I run to the stove, in which is a hot fire, and 
empty them into it, and they never climb up again. 
Perhaps some will finll outside the cover ; I go again 
next day and serve all that remun in the same way, 
and I have no more trouble with them. 

There is, however, a worm of a more formidable 
character that infests our currant canes here, and that 
is a thin white grub, which enters the cane at a bud, 
and then eats in and eats the pith of the cane, and so 
weakens it that as soon as the cane becomes loaded 
with leaves and fruit the cane breaks. I would be 

glad to know how to get rid of this grub. J. D. Qros. 

• • • 

Starting Delaware Grape from Cuttings. 



ware cuttings in open air. Two years ago 1 tried it 
with partial success. Last season I saw a method by 
which almost every cutting was started. Cut your 
cuttings in November, so that they will not be injured 
by frost, and bury them till AprlL Now the trouble 
with the Delaware wood is its hardness to root. To 
overcome this, lay them in tiers with dirt between, 
having the bottom of the cuttings toward the sun, in 
some warm locality, and water them occasionally. In 
iliia way you will get the roots partially started before 
the buds. No fears need be entertained concerning 
the buds starting. As soon as the roots are fairly 
started, place them in beds, the cuttings having about 
two inches space between them, and water them faith- 
faUy. Tliis is one of the difficulties of starting cut- 
tings of any kind with most of persons — they do not 
give them water enough. After the bud is fairly 
started they should be shaded in the hottest days. 
King's Ferry. E. A. KINO. 



♦ ♦• 



Rented 7 for the Borer.— A correspondent of the 
California Farmer says the following is a sure protection 
against borers in fruit trees : Take straw of any kind, 
twist a small rope of it, cemmence at tbe surface of the 
aoil and wind round the tree, fitting it closely, but not 
Tery tight, from the soil to the first limbs of the tree, 
and fasten it, but be careful not to tic so as to obstruct 
ibe growth of the tree, and let it remain the year round. 



terioration could be ascribed, except that neither the 
hay nor the rowen were as sweet, juicy, and nutritious, 
as when cut earlier. As the same thing has happened 
again this last year, I am tlie more sure of this. 

A. R. A. 

ROUP AND LICE ON FOWLS. 

To prevent or cure roup, and drive lice from fowls, 
feed them flour of sulphur, best kind. 

To a gallon ol boiling water add two large spoonfuls 
of flour of sulphur, and then thicken with corn meal, 
or com and oats ground together. May be fed warm or 
cold, but «oi hot. Feed otux a vxek, Keei) the hen house 
clean and sweet, well ventilated, especially in summer 
and fall. Have plenty of dry lime always in the house, 
and daily throw over the droppings a few shovels full ; it 
absorbs the ammonia at once, and keeps the house 
sweet ; never use coal or wood ashes ; their use sexMratos 
the uric acid and fills the house with an ofiensive odor. 

In the fall and early winter they arc the most liable 
to roup ; then give sulphur more frequently. 

If any are sick, separate them — clean their mouths, 
feed soft food and sulphur. When their months are sore 
they can't eat, and die of star\'ation, unless some food is 
forced down their throats. 

Sick fowls should be kept warm, and have plenty of 
water. 

TojnpkinsvUle, N. Y. J. C. THOMPSOK. 
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SOILINa cows ON DAIRT FARMa 

The feedingof milch cattle !n a wnj- b) save all their 

manure, and to enable them to make the most ecoDomi- 
cal um of all that grows upon the laDd devoted to 
fodder crops, is accompliahfid bj what is termed "toil 
ing." ThiB is seldom practiced in this eountrj', not 
from any lack of minute explanatinn of the eyiitem 
and of iis advantages b; the agricultural preta, and 
□ot by reason of there eiisting any reasouablo dnnbts 
whether it would sncceed in this country. It has been 
■uocenfully practiced by farmeni iu many diflurent 
localilies. Nevertheless few farmcm cau be brought 
to believe that the benefits aro so great as llicj n«1Iy 
are, and they seeni to feel as if they could not spare 
the labor required to take care of tEie stock in stsbles. 
Bt^des, few farmers have buildings adapted to tk« 



4. Both the solid and liquid eicremeots of the ani- 
mals are saved withoat loss, to be applied to the nit 
at the best season, and in the beat form, aoooiding k> 
the judgment of the hrmer — an advantage whkh dot 
weighs all the others. 

We do Dot propose to argae the qneMion of expe- 
diency. The advantages above atitled ai« obrioDi 
fects, or any one may jwove them luch after bavipg 
bad sufficient trial to learn how to manage with rea- 
sonable economy. The question is, How lo do this; 
at least. How to BeqiN. Knowing that Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell— the antiior of that very delightnil and 
instructive book, " My Farm of Edgewood,'" which «• 
have taken occasion more than once to coimnend to 
our readers— had given mnch tbooght to this iobject, 
we wrote him for permisNon to publish bis jdan fix 
beginning a system of sailing on an old &rm, whid 




K. Hannre hup ; P. P. T< 
purpose, and ao centrally situaled that the labor of 
hauling the fodder from (he fields to the cattle is not 
a great bugbear. Soiling cows will pay, and may 
easily bo done on many dairy farms. The advanteguB 
may be briefly enumerated, viz.: 

1. Tlie cowH are kept In better eondttion, give more 
milk, are kinder, more docile, and bold out in milk 
longer, than if allowed to roam. 

2. The interior fences of a farm may be entirely 
dispensed willi ; a targe yard being provided for the 
cows t» take eiercise in for an hour or two in a cool 
pari of each day. 

3. The entire product of the land is secured and 
fed to the OOWB. None of the crop is spoiled by the 
droppings of animnls, nor hurt by tboir tread, nor by 
being tain upon ; nor is it alintsd in lis growth by 
close cropping during the heat of summer when it can 
least endure tliis. 



lie; F.F. FeedLni; ironriu; O. O. OaiiEvanfaircaTiilcattli; 
pstlltloo. twtwrun piini of tulla. 

is detailed in the book above referred to. Instead d 
this, Mr. Mitchell writes; 

'■ I send you a rough draft of the shed I had proin*- 
ed to build, wlilch wnnld have been a cheap bnt aoV 
Btanlial af&ir. and which, as a manufaetor; of manoN 
alone, would, I think, have paid for itself iu thiee S8» 
sons. Were 1 to erect all buildings dt novo, I would 
so arrange them as to make one feeding place serve 
for both Brasons. But my old winter stables wers 
neither eentrslly situated, nor were they so disposed 
as lo admit of an teonomic handliag of the com fodder, 
or other ^recn food whlcit might be supplied. And 
thit laa u a eapHal pd"!. when reckoning npoa tbt 
advantages of feeding a herd oi twenty to fifty anl- 
~-'-, two or three times a day, thronghont the bnaf 
n. Qreen corn-rodder is bulky and heavy ; eveiT 
mile of transpori counts largely ; and if the ht 
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labor ie needleMly (acrificed. A^ln, tnj propooed 
■nimmer-Bhed wm not onlj oentrtl, but witbin vtMj 
' liauling ' disUDce of (lie much b<^, from which 1 
cuunl<Kl upon a wevklf supply foi thii arcaroulatiaf; 
manure heap. And yet again, this manure lirap nould 
be wichm eaiv carting distance of tbe 6tilda to be till- 
ed the followuiir spring. A ulielter for the manure, 
under the oinditioiiB Buppoaud, I sliould cun^i^r quite 
as imjiorlBut as a »L«1tet fur csttlu. Il U ibc liabit 
wilh munj', wlio grow coniFoddiT to bd|i out lliu Au- 
gust psBture, to Fcatltr the nenl.T ruE stulks over tbe 
parched fields. Under these condiiiuna. with a liery 
■un, and a scorched turf, I believu llml the Iihs of fur- 
tilUng qualities So the manure Ib enormous. With 
theleMlingslied,evei7|iarllcleor manure would count 
bt ItB tme value ; the cattle would be ptotected from 
the min, and with a sulBcient head of water at com- 
nutnd, and a few foeC of hose, the utmost cleanliness 
night he secured and the temperature moderated at 
will For success in sailing, particularly with corn. 
fodder, heavy manuring is essential ; and the more 
rank and ammnniscal the drpssiug. the greater will 
be the succulence ; end as the crop matures no seed, a 
reserve of minenil food will be left on depoail In the 
land for subsequent cereal crops. 

1 do not think jou can urge soiling too stronfji.v ; 
and I am satisfied that in ten yeasr time no good dairy- 
man upon smooth lands within close neighborhood of 
towns, will ever lum bis cows to pasture." 

fWe extract tbe foregoing from the American Agri- 
enlturist for May. and may add the single remark 
that the system of soiling is growing in favor not only 
for daii7 cows near cities, but also fur live stock gene- 
lally on grain farms. A friend in western New- York, 
on a farm of some 300 acres, mentioned to ua the other 
day, hlB adoption of scaling last year with satisfactory 
results for his cattle and sheep, old and young. He 
left his mowing machine a-Reld, and bad a boat or two 
taken with it by the team in the morning before slart- 
iDg for other work. One man or boy was constantly 
0CCD[ded In carting fodder to the bams, and in feeding. 
The grass was gatlieredwilh ahorse rake after wilting 
a few hoars, and taken in, but none <rf it fed nnlil it 
had lain a day in the bam. He kept corefvil accounts, 
and bad complete eiidence of the economy of the pro- 
c«aa, which is to be repeated tlii- year, when we trnst 
we may receive full details for publication. His Idea 
was, however, that a better way is l« have a one- 
horse mower for the purpose, which could be worked 
by the same man and liorso, by whom the gtsss is 
raked and carted. A cart is used on which, by a little 
practies tn loading, a very Urge quantity can be taken 
at a single load-] 

OWARF FOWL S— SC OTCH DUMPIEa 

ThlsTarlety ofdwarfrowls is described by some writers 
as BO larger than a good-sized pigeon. It Is found occa- 
sionally In our rarm-jards, and Is considered less trouUle- 
iOBie In gardens; tbe sliortuefs of their legs provents 
loo free nse of tbem on new msde beds. In lize they 
are generally beiow the common barn-door fow! of the 
wnntry. 

Hie Acobo, a native of Madagascar, it deMirlbed as very 
mull, with a circle of feathers about the legs, a thick 
tall, which It carries straight, and the end of the wings, 
Maok. Other varieties said lo liare come from Cambo- 
dia, liavo ths legs so short ss to drag the wings on the 
grannd. 

BnShn also mentions a sort of fowl In Brittany whlcb 
•n always obliged to leap, tbe legs being so short. They 
•n ■Iso Uic llM of tba bun-door fowl, and kept aa being 




very profltabie. The hens, It is said, Will hatch thirty 
eggs at a tlme(') Some think these dwarf fowls are tho 
Adrian breed, of which Arittotle speaks In the highest 
terms of llie fecundity of tliese dwarf fowls: "They 
lay," says he, "every dsy, and sometimes two eggs a 

A very small fowl baa been greatly multiplied in Eng- 
land, because It Is vcr^- fruitful, and eicellent for sitting j 
It ia preferred In pheasaot's walks to the common hens, 
which are too heavy. When the breed is pure the plu- 
mage of this Cowl Is quite white, and It Is not lar^rthan 
a pigeon. 

Anolber variety, the Chinese dwarf fowl, is smaller 
than the English dwarf ; its plnmage la variegated on 
tbe different Individuals, like that of the common breed. 
The painting of them Is ft'cqnently found on Chinese 

Tho French also claim a breed of dwarf fowls. It* 
piamsge varies like that of the common brtcd ; its egg* 
are very small, not larger than that of the plgeon. 

In Scotland they have a breed of dwarf fowls which 
are called "Dnmples," where they have long been 
favorites. They are said to he very plnnip fowls, with 
very abort legs ; the plnmage la s mixture of dark or 
brown and white, snd are said to t>e good layers and 
capital sitters and mothers. The London Times, in an 
amusing article on the MetropoliUn Poultry Show at 
1853, questioned the possessioB of theae birds of any 
more valuable qaalillcB than the facility with Which they 
might be stowed away in a aaucu pan. " But Mr. Falrlle 
of Cheveriy Park, the only person, we believe. Into wbosa 
hands tbey have yet passed, hsa reported so fkvotable 
an opinion oftbeir merits as Isyer* and mothers, no leas 
than for the table, that we shall be much surprised It, 
either In their present state, or crossed with other 
fowls, they fall to prove a useful addition to our poultry 

Mr. Falrhe obtslned his birds from Scotland ; bnt all 
his inquiries have hitherto been nnable to trace their 
origin in or Imporiatlon Into that country. Tbelrgena- 
ral character, however, so closely assimtlsles to that of 
the Dorkings (as shown In our iliustrallon) that tbe pro- 
bability ofthclr being descendants of birds atlnted la 
their growth by the less genial climate of tbe northern 
district of onr Ishind, may readily be sdmlttcd ; and this 
the more easily when we remember how many would 
describe the early ancestors of the Dorldng race a* 
"stumpy, thick-set, white fowls." 

For a detail of tbelr several chsnicteristics and points 
let us refer to Mr. Farile's own words ; " Tbe Scotch 
Bakers, or Dumpies," he tells ns, "are a breed of fowls 
closely resembling the Dorkings in form, symmetry, and 
quality of fleab ; the average welgbt of tbe firll grown 
male bird Is from 6 to T pounds, and of the hen (him 5 to tf 
pannds ; their legs are singularly short, not exceeding^ 
inches Id lenglli from the the hock Jtdnt; tbe comb !• 
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generally sln^rle, erect and well serrated ; the body round made of black felt bat, sbaped like a duster of 

and plump, and the tall ample. As layers they have about the capacity of a pint, stuffed and hung In th» 

great mcrity for after filling one nest, if the eggs are re- limb of a tree or small shrub, in plain sig^t of hit htTM. 

moved, they at once take to another, filling that also be- That most of the swarms settled on these deriesiL 

fore they sit, during which process they fUUy justify the They should be made so as to be readily detached frOB 

oft repeated remark made at the Metropolitan exbibi- their location, so that they can be carried and shaken, 

tion : What exeeUerU netten they mH$t make/ They cover or laid at the entrance of the hive. If such, or simOir 

many more eggs than might be expected from their size, devices, succeed, the securing and hiving of natud 

for while on the nest they appear as if they had been swarms will be much simplified. i.. L. r. 

pressed flat upon it They are gentle and quiet when •^-« 

hatching, and subsequently prove gentle and attentive HOW TO CUT ASPARAGUS, 4ta 

mothers, their short legs enabling the chickens to brood -, _ _ ' T - ^ «, , - 

well under them, even when sunding up. Ihavefound Messrs. EDITORS-Yesteiday, Irt May, we had oar 

them perfectly hardy, and their eggs are larger, and the fi"* ^^ ^^ asparagus from an old bed planted some 

shell a clearer white than the usual average of an Eng- ^^^^7 fears or more. I have generally had it fink 

lish market egg.** from 27th Arpil to 8d of May, and seveial times on 

Our readers must not Infer from the foregoing that we Ist of May, showing this about a usual season. Omn 

have Scotch Dumpies for sale, nor do we know who has and sheep getting a little bite of grass, but not abiui' 

them in this country. dant. 

Poughkeepsie, NY. ^ ^ C. N. BEMENT. ^wo years ago it was sUted in your columns that 

STRENGTHENING WEAK SWARMS. the proprietor of Congress HaU had asparagus 7th M^^^ 

wluch was spoken of as early. Another peiwm in the 

The following experiments have been tried with good succeeding number, answered he had it the 6th. That 

success, so fer as we are aware. A hive that is weak in I had it on the first. 

numbers is made to change places with one that is strong A~-jUi.Ai.->.jr*4» i 

J w -.«*u r ^1 1 ^ «-t ♦ T? A w^ord about the mode of cuttmg aspanurua. I 

and can spare bees without particular detriment. For , , . . , , ~® k—- e--. • 

insUnce, you have a stock in the spring, that is weak ^"^^'« "^^^^^ «^^ *^« ^^'^^^ ^"^ ""^e* ^^ at puUie 

in numbers but otherways all right. Another stock has houses, which had been cut about three inches under 

abundance of bees. When they are in flight, quietly ground, leaving that length bleached and not eaUble, 

change the hives to each others* stands. The bees will and but about one inch and a half at green end use* 

seek their marked location, and bees enough from the fol. Why do they do this so T I never have mine cut 

strong stock will enter and remain with the weak one, below the surface of the ground, and use it when from 

to reinforce it and make a good stock. In swarming gj^ inches to a foot high, all of which will be tender 

time, if you have a small swarm come ofi*, hive it, and ^ wood 

place it where you wish it to stand. Two or three days , JJi^li • * i,, * i j 

Ster hiving, change stands with another hive that has J ^""^ this vegetable grows spontimeondy aitmnd 

refused to swarm, but is " bUck with outlianging bees." the slate rocks, and often very large "d tender, where 

Swarm wUl speedily become strong in numbers, and if 2.^ .cultivation or manure ^*f. ^°^bertj^ upon it. 

tI *: *^ ^ ^, J -Till 1 , J This would seem to indicate that a top-dressing of slate 

the honey season continues good v^iU Uiy in a good sup- ,^i ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ j^j ^^ ^^ ^OTsideniLle slate 

ply for the wmter. The old stock is not injured, as still j^ ^j^^ g^i, ^^^ ^^^^ gj^^e rock underlays part of the 

enough bees remain to carry on their usual labors. Be- y^ if ^ot all of it, probably fifteen OT twenty inches 

fore changing stands, blow into each hive a little tobac- below the surface. Z. A LeLasd. 

co-smoke, to make them fill themselves and mix peace- Mechanicsville, May 2, 1864. 

ably. When they find they are away from their own ••• 

location, and in a strange hive, they seem to take Mixed Crops — Flax, Barley and Carrots, 

things kindly and make the best of the matter. At -- , « wi ^ « » 

least such has been our experience in the four or five Eds. Co. GENT.-Tho article "Flax and Barley 

cases of trial the past season. We propose to cxpcri- ^Town Together," makes me think of this experiment 

ment still further another season. l. l. f. again. I intend to try it on a small scale, because I 

* •"•-« • am afraid of it ; then I believe that a machine will not 

** BEE-BOD.** touch the flax knots, which I tried years ago. Here 

Mr. Langstroth mentio^Tth^t he finds that bees when i" the northwest we raised flax for the seed only be- 

swarming, can be determined to some *' eelectod " spot. f«re this time, but now I understand there are parties 

He speaks of stringing bees on a thread, making a ball abroad who intend to buy the flax straw for manufto- 

the size of a hen's egg, and carrying it among the flying turing purposes. In this way of raising flax, together 

bees — that the Rev. T. P. Hunt says, by this device he with barley, the straw will be lost. Barley and flax 

can always prevent bees leaving his premiBCs. Mr. L. niust have both a very good soil, and so must carrots • 

says, "ablack woolen stocking or piece of cloth, fastened therefore I will make another proposition of mixed 

to a shady limb in plain sight of hives, would probably eroii^that is, bariey and carrots. Barley is an eariy 

answer a good purpose.' That swarnis are attracted to ^ ^^^ about the time carrots began 

such pUces not only by the color but by the ease of at- * , » i . i. ^ j j xv xi. > 

Uching themselves to such objects. It is well known to grow the bariey is harvested, and then the. carrots 

that places selected by first swarms, are ver>' apt to be have time and place enough to grow. I tried it last 

chosen by those that come after. That when one swarm year on a small field by inducement of a friend, who 

is followed in quick succession by others, that tliey are told me that it was done in some places in Germany 

very liable to cluster all in one location. Analog>' would to a great extent. I liad a good result, although I €&&• 

then lead us to suppose that the bee-keeper who fur- ^ot state the bushels or when I sowed. I intend thli 

nishes imitation clustering devices, at convenient points „^^p ^ g^^ ^ larger field. 

of the apiary, would be rewarded by having his swarms fondulac Co., Wit. OTTO BOLLMANN. 

settle where they can be easily secured or hived. • • • 

Mr. Solomon Sawyer, of Rolling Prairie, Wisconsin, Most of the shadows that cross our path through UfB 

informs me that he has had good success with a decoy are caused by standing in oar own light. 
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Th« Wbeat Crop in Sonthem Ohio. 

EomiHS Co. Obkt, and Clltivatoh— Tlie winter 
of 1863-4 fau been pn-gnint nilli intenwt «nd impot- 
tuieu to thit ftirm«n) of Oliio, and particnUrlj- io tbli 
lowUt;. Indeed, tlie same lUBf bo Mtid of nearly all 
tbe auctions ormtuiliy lying in lliie lalituilc. The et- 
feets of the past winter will Bnunl the farmcni. at a 
Coet, too, wliiph tliey will nil forget, many a valiinble 
iew»n of experience upon wliicU to base llipir future 
(lana. 

Upon the winter crops. tlieenddeD changes toirhicL 
lffe have been eipoBod hnvo produced a marked effect. 
In places whole firldg of nlieat arc killed. Others, 
•gain, are damagid— materially injured, wliile many 
look nel!, and seem to promise, at least, an avenge 
gield. These are restiltB — effects. Let ub inquire into 
the cauees of theao various results. 

In the Grvt place, wc are safe in nuking the nneer- 
Uon that the whole wheat crop is injured. Tliip may 
be attributed to the sudden and extreme changes from 
heat to cold ivliich wo experienco'l about New-Yeare, 
when the mercurj' fell froia 60 to 70 degrees in a sin- 
gle nig-ht. AslnnJMhed inhabilanIB awoke on that day 
to find IhemselvMi left " in the cold " ac 10 to 30 de- 
greea below zero. During this change of temperature 
the wheat and foil barley waa ci|xiaed. but piibsequenl- 
ly received a oorering of fnow. In the course of about 
three weeks the ntow thawed. A few days of mild 
weather ensued. Then anotlier sndden change, with 
Karce any hiow. but lew ai-vero than the Qrst. Con- 
Vlont freezing at night and thavring in the day. On 
the he<^l« of all this oomea a cold, unkind, backward 
(firing. After this toatimony, the practical fanuer 
■will not be aurjirleod to hear that our wheat crop is 
(lamagul. But why is it that we have such various 
remihst All llieflelds have been exposed to liie same 
Injurious CBU!*, and are. 1 believe, Injured accordingly. 

Tho»e HoliU wliicb were plowed in very dry weath- 
er, and sowed brood-fviitf. have fared the worst, notwilh- 
■tandlng tho work was well done, and at cunaideraUe 
ozpense too. I have titoKn acres mined in this man- 
ner, plowod up for corn this spring. The wheat grow- 
ing on gentle slopes facing the sun, is badly fcuzen 
out Here we have an evidence that broad cast sow. 
log Is not profitable on eiponed or open land. 

How.then, where it is protected ! Better. Though 
Dot in general an advoc&te for sowing wheat in stand- 
ing com, 1 cannot do justice to the subject without 
■kying a few worda in defence of thnt aystem. In the 
eyvBof on English farmer, a New Englander, or any 
frrmer who Iovc« neatness, this may seem an ofiunslvc, 
scandalous, slovenly way of seeding a ctnp of wheat ; 
l)ut, in this locality, it frequently happens that the 
Jall is sq dry that the fnnners have great difBcully in 
plowing their land. Hence, neceesily compels lliera 
to rvsort to this plan. This i<eBBon. It has proved a 
anccoea; and the wheat sowed in the com tield. pro- 
tected throngh tho winter by the stalks, by fenced, by 
itoodH, or by snow-drifts, tliough sometimes a little 
"patchy "In appearance, looks far belter than tliat 
Mtml broad-enut upon open fields. The inference then 
ftom this example is, that wheat, in this district, sown 
In the com-fielda, quality of the land being the same, 
Ifffid other tircumstancM equal, will succeed quite ss 
w{H M tlwt eowiii DO ploired £(ild& And 1 juay odd 



thnt, In proportion to the labor and oxpense i have al- 
ways found it pays quite as well. 

Tlio«3 fields of wlieal which look the best weM 
drilled. They pnmiiw. a fair crop. There can bo lit- 
tie doubt that if lliv farmets wish their CTOpu to resiBt 
the winl4.'r, an<l " pay." In the Yankee acceptation of 
the term, they should go forthwith and parcliaae • 
drill to e<-ed with next fall. And more than that, tha 
drill will not coat large fanners anylliiog, because they 
save it in the diSurcuce of value in one year'a 

ranlunthis inlruHon upon yonr valuable space, and 
I will close with a wonl of frinndly caution to my fel- 
low ^mers. Plac« no confidence in the prediction! 
or aigumentaof iii^rri(«Imun. If they advance a^n- 
menis, look oat for false premises end fallacies. X 
miller was trying tho other day to induce me to sell 
my wheat to him. He averted tliat " last fall wa4 
very favorable tor plowing and sowing ; oonscquently 
there vraa more wheat by about one-third sown than 
usual. Satisfied that his statement was untme, but 
not chooBing to contradict, I allowed liim to proceed: 
" The wheat crtip in Indiana looked very fine ; great 
quanlily of flour in tho country," ilc Tho news from 
Fort Pillow, and the sudden rise in gold, had caused 
wheat to rise suddenly, bnt it fell hock 10 or 1G centa 
per bushel almost immediately. Tills was the critical 
moment when my prophetic friend wished to purchase- 
I did'nt bile, and In less than a week wheat rone, and 
at the present writing lias risen from fifteen to twenty 
cenw jier busliel in ancinnoti. IIakrv B. 

Harrison, Ohio, AprU i3, IS&l. 

ITCH OR SCAB ON SHEEP. 

Please answer, through the Citltivatok, a remedy 
for Ihe ilch on sheep — they mb themstlvea until they 
are nearly di«titute of wool. Also, whether il is con- 
tagious among sheep ? 3. h. H. 

The best answer we can give to this question is to 
qooto the following ^m Dr. Dadd : 

Scab, itch, erysipelas, 4c,, all como under the head 
of cutaneous diseases, and require nearly the sams 
general treatment. Tlie following compound may be 
depended on as a safe and eOdent remedy in either 
of the above diseases ; 

Sulphur. Soa. 

fuwd.'rcd uiearns 1 oz. 

Honey, suificii'nt to amalgamate the aliove. Dose, 
a tablespoonful every morning. To prevent the sheep 
from rubbing themselves, apply 

Pirollencoin «elil. 1 glU. 

Water 1 qusrt. 

Mix. and wet the parts with a sponge. 

Whenever the scab makes its ai^>earance. the whole 
flock should be examined, and every one having the 
least abrasion or eruption of tho skim shonld be put 
under medical treatment. 

In most cases, ilch is ilie result of infection. A sin- 
glc sheep infected with it issnCBcii-nt to infect a wltole 
Sock. If a few applications of the pyroligneous waah, 
aided by the medicine, ar» not suiHcieot to remove the 
malady, then recourse must be had lo the following: 
FLrBalHm hajfapfnt. 

Mix. Anoint the sores daily. 

Tho only additional tn-olnicnt neeewiary in eryrfixv 

las L>, to g'lvu a bountiful supply of tea mode of luiuua 
balm, sweetened with hooey. 

Moat of the shadows that cross our path throngh life 
ale canned by standing In oar own Uglit. 
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OBXTtTA BY N OTICES. 
Qen. Jia. 8. W>dswobth wu wounded idA cap- 
tured daring tbe recent severe Ylrglnlu buttlcB, sad, 
mltbongb some doubt hu been fult reepectluji; hli dealb, 
there BeemB now to be but too mucb resBOD for tbe be- 
lief thkt be only aurvlved a few d*;B the Injuries recelT- 
ed la the liard-fougbt stnittgle of the 6th Inat. Gen. 
WuMvroHTB wu perhtpi the beat type we could cite, 
of the AmcrlcaD Country GcDllemsn. Inherltliig one ol 
the largest and moet valuable landed properties in the 
fitat«, In the heart of Ita greatest agricnltunil weallli, 
Kod surrounded in an almost princely home, by every- 
thing that could render life attractive to hlmtelf and 
naeful to bis felloW men, he was one of the Btat In obey- 
ing tbe call of hli country, and willingly abandoned 
everything, to lay down his life, If Deed be, in her ser- 
vice. Aa a proprietor, he was one of the few in the an- 
nals of oDr agricalture, wbo have succeeded In endear- 
ing tiiemselv«a to a large and Intelligent tenantry; and 
bla estatea, leased In such a way aa to give him a con 
troUtug voice in their agricultural management, were re 
garded as a model by all who watched their admlnlstm 
Uon or witoeaaed the evidences of high and proGtabli 
cnltare they afford. He was chosen Prealdent of the 
Mew- York 8tate Agricnltaral Society, wltb one voii 
1813, and re-elected for 1B13; and be brought to th 
ties of the position a deterTiibiatlon to promote Its 
rests and secure Ita permanent eatablls]] men t, which haa 
nerer been exceeded, and mrelj equalled, In all Its hli 
Tj. It waa to the utmost regret of Its frlcnda that 
refused to continue atlU longer its presiding officer 
rehual dictated not by any nearinesa of his own In 
task he had undertaken, but In the hope that its lucrt 
ed proaperlty might be secured by carrying the pn 
dency In turn to other parts of theState. Intbeaddreas 
delivered by him at tbe Capitol, Jan. 18th, 1S43, he rc- 

" Azricultural Improrenient hersreata npon i fonndatinn on 
wM^lt never atood before. It la aaetalqed by ITee InalltD. 
lien; It lathe reaoliof laws, wits becaoBe libtn). The en- 
franchisement at the manj, tbe clecatlon ct tbe meaeea. niu»I 
BO hand in hand with the Inlelllmnl, Indqalrtout, and proepcr 
om eulUvaUon at the eartb. iraErtcultare oh'i:> mucfi to Ibu 
benlgB iDllaenoe of au Inalltntloua, liberty ova tuX leaa to 
agricnltiiTe." 

Hla devotion to tbe cause of liberty, as well aa agri- 
culture,— to the elevation of the maaaca and the support 
and vindication of ourinatitutious, wasdcstlucd, twenty 
yean later, to be tried and proven in a way which nei- 
ther he nor any of us could then anticipate; and rooal no- 
bly and bravely, with all tbe Zealand setf-sacrlUcc of the 
trae patriot, hehaa battled and Ikllcn in their behalf. 
He leaves behind him a memory upon which hla dcseen- 
danti and countrymen may look with pride, and wlilch, 
more than all else, should be cherished and revered by 
the Fannen of tlie State. 

Hon. CuaRLEB B. Calvkht of Marjlaiid, died aud- 
denly at hla residence at Riveradale, on the 12th lust., of 
paralysis. He had been President of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, and at the time of bla death was 
President of lU State Agricultural College. He was a 
Member of the last Congress, and had filled other Stallone 
of public tmsl. Warmly Interested in ngrlculturu, he 
bad become especially cugroased in the College, and de- 
Toted to it no amall ahare of bla time and labor. In Iho 
maDagcment of his estate, he waa a liberal patroo of 
every forward movement, either In culture. In implc- 
menU or in stock,— a hospitable and high-toned gentle- 
man,— on obsenant and careful agriculturist,— a uiodi'l 
Id the aoclal relations and iDterconno of life. Although 
residing In a part of the State which sympathized far 
more generally with the South than with the Nortb, in 
the present struggle, Hr. Caltibt Was never led by tbe 
popular presaure to take sldea against bis country, and 
bad lived to aea her In the en)o7meDt uf brighter proa- 
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peace than could hava 
been hoped when be flrat avowed himself a friend Vt 

Union and tbe Conalltntlon. 

Rev. C- G. GoonnioH, late Chaplain of the BtatetatM- 
tic Asylum, died at Utlca on the 11th Inst, aged 69 ycaiK 
His cxperlincnts In the culture of the Potato, to wUck 
be waa devoted with all the ardor of a genuine entboslaM, 
arc familiar to our readera. He bad given to them tQ . 
Ilia spare time and money for jean; and theknowledp 
that he had Impoverished himself in the work, sod 
could not probably be mnch longer spared to contlDM 
it, led to the Teatlmonial f^tnd In bis behalf Which Wii 
made up by private subscriptions at tbe last Annnal 
Meeting of the Slate Society. This fhud has eerved t« 
soothe bis lost honni not only wltb phyaicaJ comforts, 
but also with tbe thought that bla long eiortions wen 
duly appreciated by the farmers of Uic State; andhebM 
gone to his long rest with tbe satlBfkction of knowiog 
tliat lie hod coDlribnted every thought and cSbrt wUu 
be lived, for the welfare and Inatructlon of hla fellowtatik 



REMEDY FOB THE OURCULIO. 
EDiTona Co. Qbnt.— The ravBg<es of the (ntrenUo^ 
in many portions of the State of New-Tork, aa wellal 
other Mates, have become so dtBastmiu to the [duM 
crop as to render it at least uncertain, and in eoiM 
localities an almoat utter &ilure ; and ^et cultivaton 
appear to liave failed hitherto either from sDinneMai 
or want of energy, in discovering aome memiu of lin- 
ing the wide-spread deatruclion, or checking tbe rapid 
inereaao of the destroyer. For the beneftt of yoni 
readers. I cat the following from the Cuudmuiti Oft- 
zette, in the hope that it may prove ■■ ■ucceHful !■ 
New- York as the writer claims it haa in BLentocky. It 
is not impossible that it may prove alike benefidal «■ 
aa exterminator of the coleoptera which infeM tits 
vines of our gardens. Ci.iBJt C. HAaxtNI. 

New Albany, Indiana. 

Mr. Winn Gunn of ShelbjviUe, Ky., aeods os tbe 
following intereetlng statement in refersnoe to the de- 
-'ruction of this pest to fruit : 

In the spring of ISOO, I noticed Mime of tnj pluma 
punctured, Ifaviog sncceded In catching the striped 
bug that is so injurious to melon vines — by [dadng 
wool on the hills around tlie young plnnta — I ooncln- 
dod to try it around my plum trpe& I removed tbe 
grass about a foot around tbe tree — placed traab-wod 
on the cleared ground, and wrapped it around tbe 
forks of the tree. On looking tlie next daj. I fbnnd 
my trap had caught " a nun&er qf the taemy," tbey 
having become entangled in the wooL This tree y/co- 
duced a bountiful crop, white the fruit on the others in 
twenty feet of it. " came to naught." 1861 I tTMted 
part of the oth«r« the same way, with like resolt. 
Also in ISO!. In IBOa I treated all my trees tbe wms 
'ay. A more healthy and abundant crop of plums I 
ever saw, I Iiavo eight varieties ; I lukve % freestOBe 
damBon that deserves a place In every fruit-yard be- 
ig hardy and very proIlQo — a superior fruit for olh- 
ning or drying. 

GOOD AND CHEAP COFFEE. 
Don't pay 35 or 30 cents per pound fbr " Pore Java" 
- " East India " coffee, but moke your own, at a c(Mt 

of one-tlilrd of these prices. Somebody haa to pay &r 

"icse long advertisement*. 
Here Is agood healthy componrd: Take good, plnmp, 
can barley— bum it properly, not quite aa mnch as 
itfee usually is, and Rio or St. Domingo coffee— mix 

It the rate of throe part* of the former to one part of the 
, and you Will have a drInV aa palatable as any of 

the mixtures now so much In vogue, and have tbe saHt- 

Action, also, of knowing wAol yon are oslsf. w. I. r. 
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" The Cattle Mp Ion. "—Our foreign Biclinnj-ta giTC 
enrrency to in article liighly lomiucndinK "« newgrei-n 
crop, jlelttlDg tOTtj loui per acre of a food especially 
adapted for milch cona, u, being Totd of all ■roniullc 
flkfor, U i-ommntilcnleB aaoe to milk." " * "It 1b 
•Mdllj CDleii by cattle, sheep and pigs. It Is «u; ot 
cultivation, cihaasts tha land less thao any root crops, 
being less time Id tbe ground, and deriving «d mucti 
ItDtriment fh>m the atmoaphure through Uie Urge and 
Inxurlaut follnge, it U moro certain to plant tban root 
crops, having fewer enemies, and may tic cultivated up- 

It aeemi that a faruitr In Indiana flnt sent seeds ol It 
to an English friend, who Is now engaged In writing it 
up, and trba accompanies bia eommnnlcslion with an 
anftlyele ol " part of a fHilt wblcb weighed 16 ponnds," 
made for the purimse by Dr. Voelcker. 

We take Ui Is very estimable " fruit" to be nothing 
elaeUian tbe common pnmpkln. Good luck to It abroad; 
it la a serviceable crop enough here to Ueaerve the coiD- 
pUment of foreign notice. 

Arab iloraes. — A correspondent of the London 
Times recently wrote to that Journal that "liic much- 
TGicd point ai to the merits of English and Arab horaee 
lias Jns! again been tried in Cairo, All Pasha, who bas 
tbe flnesl stud of Arabs In Egypt, maintained that no 
Xnttllah horse could mn against an Arab for fonr milua. 
Bis Hlghneis Ilallra Pacba offered to mn Companion, o 
'Well-kuoWD rarer here, apdnstblm roranyanm he liked, 
^e match was run from the Qrat alatiou on thuSDCzdo- 
■ert to Cairo. Tho Eugllsb horae, which was bred by 
lri>rd Ribbleadole, won In a canter by more ttian half a 
Jnlle. Such a ernshlng defeat bas taken all courage out 
ol the partisans of Arab hotica. What aetonlehcd the 
xatlrCB moat was that Companion, beating lila adversar}- 
"by «o great n dlslance, was perlcclly fivsli, and qnlte 
xeady to turn round and mn tlic distance over again, 
"While the Arab waa quite eihauitcd and blown." 

Gaa Limp. — In answer to inquiries about the nsc of 
gaa lime for agricultural purpoaea. an officer of the Ed- 
inbui^h Goa Company, writes that all Ihb woale lime 
Irom their works, conitUling of the dry lime powder 
thrown out of dry lime purlOers, and Ihe wet lime refnx- 
dHed partially llkealifTclay— is sold, the formcrat &ed. 
per ton, and the iaUer at la. pot on tracks. He saja : 

I believe that waatc gat lime la equal In efflclencj to 
fresh lime tor most of the purposes aimed at In Ita nae 
In brm lands. I aoid all the lime thns produced at a 
gas work In Forfarablre for sixteen jeara to several far- 
mera, wbo nnlfonnly expressed their satisfaction there- 
■yHtb. One very vtail application of it noa 11a mixture 
'with the "wrack"— vix., tbe largo piiea of weeds and 
tangled roots of gnus clcari'd oIT the fields annually. 
On being composted In Ihia way, Ibo lime gradually kill- 
ed all the vitailly of tlicac weeds, and relumed Ihem to 
the land In tho way of mannre. It also served the pur- 
pose of opening up stIITclny aoil, being first spread over 
tbe (tirikce and then plowed down. But tbe chief and 
tnost lieneflclal use or gas lime lt> found in Its ndmixliire 
With OinD-yard manure at the time It la applied to the 
flelda. Thla la explained by lliu fact that the lime from 
naworks, Wblle retaining all Its original propertiea ns a 
Bydrate or lime, has acquired. In addition, a large amount 
Maulpbnr. mnch of whlth Itfirt, and when openly rx- 



ilblnallon with the volatile ammonlacal 
•temeots ofttaelhish manure, retaining (bem in Ibe Ibrni 
of sulphate of ammonia, to besftErwarids taken up^rad- 
uallj by the crop to whieli II has Ibua been appllciT It 
I* in the Krst and Inst mentioned application that gaa 
line baa proved most beneUelai in those coses coming 
vllliln my own knawk.-dge. It la not i-qual to newly 
bsmal liae Mbeiia tot bnMLiag sp aliil cli^s. 
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CANKI NG F RUITS. 
inleresiing to Bomcofyour'readerBloknoW 
tbat in these times of high prices, many frullB can be 
preserved with little orun eugar. Currants, gooseberrlta, 
cherries, peaches and pears, reqnl[e no sugar to preserve 
Ihem. Raspberries and blackberries do not require mora 
than 4 ounces of sugar to a pound of fmll, and atraw- 
benies but Utile more. We have now the diff*rent 
kinds nearly ai treah and good as when first gathered. 
Put them up the same way as If you used the utnal quan- 
tity of sugar— that la, expel the cold air by beating tha 
fruit alter 11 is placed in tbe jara, by setliog Ibu jan la 
cold water, which beat to boiling. The Jars that we use 
are Uoson's eelf-sealing. »*ltb ilnc coven, which can bD 
screwed on before the Jar la removed from the hot water. 
We have never loal a jar ot fmit put up In them. ThB 
chemical action of tbe zinc cover ma; havE some elTect 
upon llie preMrvallon of the fruit 
CanlDa, Cmui., Maj, ISM. U. B. DYER. 



WAY TO REPAIR A WOODEN CISTERN. 

Sometimes clateme that have bevn made of wood will 
not bold, only for a few Inches In depth; and, sometime* 
they will let it all out In llic courae ofa Uk Oajs. V^^a 
the water all leaks out, It Is very evident that (be leak \f 
In tbe bottom. In thla caac, take tbe diameter of tho 
bollom of the cialem, on the Inside, and cut out a bot- 
tom of good boards, Ihst will flt closely on ttie Inside. 
Now, spread water lime cement otit tbe bollom. about 
an Inch Ihiek, and lay this new bottom on Ibe walcr 
lime, and press it down welL That part will be leak- 
tight lu a few days. 

ir the leak or leaks should be on the aides, or, If BOm« 
of the slaves should be decayed a little In aomc places, 
lath the inside of the ciBtcm, ond lay on two thick coat* 
of water lime cement, Aa aoon as the second coat of 
niorlar becomes partly dry, dress out (tavrs, about four 
inebea wide, and set them up, ou tbe lualdt of the ci»- 
tem. and nail every fourth or fiflh slave, through lb« 
plaster into the old slaves. 

This mode of repairing a wooden dstcm is entirely ' 
reliable; and, in ease aclattm is under a part uf a bouse, 
where a new one cannot he put In Its place, it Is a very 
feasible and procllcabie way of making a repair. 

Auboni, S. 7. 8. EDWAKB8 TODD. 



CARE OF ST RAW BERRY BEDa 

Wo ububIIt pan througli our beda about tliia time 
with a fork lioe or potato ili^ger, and looeen the sur- 
face of tbe soil and pick out nil wecda. It is then a 
good plan to Kslter a ISxral quantity of well rotted 
manure among tlie vines or ' liilla." After which 
muioli woll — say ona inch deep, with mwduat or tan- 
bark or clean atrow or liay. If any of tli« rosders of 
this article aliould have an old bed in which the vines 
liaverun togotliersnaatoUtome a thick mat of plants 
Bpnde under alripg about one foot wide, leaving stripa 
of plants Bl)'>ut the same width. Work among tliew 
vines with a fork hoe — pick out all weeds and eeatiec 
a very liberal supply of well rotted manuro among 
tbem. over wliich acattet the mulching. 

To tliose wbo ihlnk tbey will not get bh much fmit 
in this way as by li^aving the whole mass of plants, I 
would advlsQ lolrv tliBMperiment on one fart of their 
beds, and report tlio result, especially in the aiie ol 
their fmit. 

After tlio beds are through fruiting, spade over the 
ground, leaving narrow strips of plants— Fay 3 lo 4 
inches wide. Work well among these with tiie fork 
hoe— manure Mshlg. and as the plants llirow out 
"runnetv." train tbem along the edges of the rows. 
Before friiillng season nuii year giva them the same 
bcfoK d^crlbed. A. M. Pckdv. 
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Red- Wtngad Blackbi rd — A ^elai'anaTiictiu.-Vti 
a prcspnt to the rcmler i 



well knowu bird. The Red wingcrf Blackbird hRR 
Ions l"><i ""' n>l"ilalion of being a ootorioiis com-tliiuf. 
lie cfrtumly dnea steul a conBidur&ble quantity of 
eoro, but lie more than reimya tho (armer in the spring 
by deatniying countlesa myriads of grubs and other 

The Red-winged blackbird, or Swamp Blackbird, or 
Marsh Blackbird, as he is respectively culled in Hie 
different St>tt« ol the Union which he frequents, ar- 
rives In the middle Static in the latter part of Uarch, 
although the time varisa according to Hie •easuo. 
Tbey immediately return to tbeir old haunts — preftT- 
rirg meadows, swampe and ponde. and the borders of 
Buch creeks as have low banks. About the middle of 
April they begin lo select tlieir males and to retire in 
pairs to form tlieir nest and rear their young. 

In the e«ly part of May they begin to construct 
their neat. They generally choose some meadow or 
swamp for this purpneo. On the low busliea found 
growing in such places, or among tall clumps of reeds, 
the nvet ie often placed. Tbe nest is constructed of 
long rough meadow grass, sometimes of reeds, and is 
lined with fine gnin. The nest is ingeniously con- 
Btructud, and wlicn placed in a meadow which is some- 
times overflowod, the Blackbird takes care to place it 
liigli eniiugli to escape damage from water. This is 
e<iually the case whether it be placed upon a bush or 
io a clump of rushes, and when in such pcintions, it is 
firmly afflied at the t«p to the adjoining twijjB or 
ruBhi» tB the caxo may I>c. In this receptacle, the fe- 
male deporits four or 'five eggs, never ntore, of a pule 
liglit blue, marked with faint tingsof puriilu and long 
atraggllng lines and spots uf black. They exhibit con- 
siderable variation in the markings. On an avcragt? 
tiiuy measure an inch in length by thren-iiu«rtete of 
an inch in breadth. It is verv hard In get an areragi^ 
tueasurenieul of these eggs, for, although I have com- 
jiarcd over fifty. I have not yet found two exactly 
agreeing in size and markings. 

When an intruder approaches the nest, the male 
flies to meet him, and keeps Unltering over his head. 
uttering all the while loud notes of distress. By hl« 
acting tlius he often dixcloses the site of the neet. which 
might not otherwise hare bi^en discovered without 
considenible Inmble. It is not uncommon to find three 
or four noKts of this bird in close proximity vo each 
other — Biimelimes cm the Baine bush. 

Abmil the middle of Augtial the young birds assem- 
ble and tly In flocks, consisiing of forty or fifty — sonio- 
tlmes grejitly eseeisding tills nuniber. At this sge 
they clrwly resemble the femuU' — the males being dis- 
tinguishable, however, bya little orango on the shoul- 
der. This incrcMCS in brilliancy and space as the sca- 
•OB advanciM. t. F. R. 






BARN SWALLOW — OirtadHiliOTTMnim. Biiiw. 

Few birds are better known in this conntiy than Ih 
Bam Bwallow. It is a eodable Irird, prefemng Ih 
habitations of man to its native wilds- There as. ta 
little doubt but tliat this bird built its nest and reaitd 
its young in caves and hollows of trees, in the td» 
net that the Chimney Swallow did before tlie dviba- 
tion of this country. It has, hoirever, embraced iha 
superior facilities for raWng its young, aOurded by tin 
rapid increase in the population of this country. Xo« 
the Bam Swallow is to be found alniuat exdnrivelj 
around the habitations of man. In this respect — Ibit 
of adapting itself to circumstanctx — it SBeuu tohin 
shown a remarkable degree of intelligence. 

The Bam Swallow arrives in the Uiddle BtitH 
about tiie last week of March or the (ittt week ia 
April. Much, however, depends upon the weatbvr. 
Sometimes they have been known to arrive tnnch 
earliiT, and rife ttria. 

Tlieir arrival is liailud with joy, as It 1« generally 
condJered tliat with them comes spring — spring with 
its flowers, green gnm, birds, and a thousand otha 
delights which we associate with tlw name. 

Swallows of all kinds have always been conddeied 
fricndstomnn. Even the greatest haters of birds bin 
been unable to Hud any injury which they can eharjs 
them with perpetrating. So that when oar friend^ 
the Bara Swallows, take up their abode In our bami, 
they meet with a oirdial welcome, and are never d»- 
fltroyed except perchance by some brainless idiot who 
would fain improve himself in " ahoating on the 
wing." I>id ibey really afford this, there wxjnld notba 
so much Imrm in it. But it doe« not follow that l 
peteon who can shoot every Swallow that comes mH- 
ing ]ian him, can drop a Partridge, for it is notbhi| 
but a kiiitrk ofter all. 

Well. supiiiNng the Bam Swallows to have arrirtd, 
we first notice tlicni arranging their plninage, and 
then in a few days more they begin to construct their 
elaborate nests In which to rear their young. Thiiii 
usually ploceil on. or adhering to, a rafter of a baraar 
some other out-building, and is generally conatructed 
Hn as to Im.' under the slielfer of some projecting beam. 
The nest is of the shape of an inverted cnne, with a 
perpendicular nectlim cut off where it joins the taftel'. 
At this ^»int It ie much the thinnest. It M constraet- 
ed of pellets of mnd which the birds form at a nrigb- 
boring creek and carry in their bills to the diaant 
spit, and of layers of graBB Interposed between the 
layers of mud. When this hardens It fonns a hard 
and substantial nest wliicb weighs nearly two ponnda. 
The hollow of thU invorlod cone la flilea nearly to tha 
top with fine grasses, and on top of these an laid aoA 
jeathers. I, t. >• 
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SHADINO CROPS. 



ii opinions eolcrlBiDFd in 
□ to the advantages of sbadiog growing plants, 
lied Bnrlkce soil is Euppoaed to be di'lrliiit'uloi 
««efiil gTDvrth ; hmc« tho opinioD tbst n cQvur- 
Uving wceda or gnm protects llic motn of >~»ong 
rom the liot Bun Btul drying up, and alao that a 
crop of ncwlj- Bonded grass wiil aucctal boltpr 
at Bt'afiua undur ibo liL'avf slinde of oaU and 

fanilllar to meat of our readers that i>lntits in 
ather pump up large quuitltiea of vater out of 
I, and dissipate it freelj from the surface of tht 
in the foriu of vapor. It would impress b v>1u- 
Baon on the mind of nnj one not familiar with 
cl. to ti7 tlie following; eipcriuiunt : Allow a 
f ground, Bay ten feet square, to grow up with 
I mass of grass or ivllb a crop of rank weeds ; 
ng it let a similar portion bo perfectly free from 
bte growth, and keep thu surface mellow bj a 
;h raking or lioolng once a week or oflener. 
iporSciul observer would say that thu exposed 
re si^l.thus subjected to (lie bnming rays uf a 
■I sun. would soon become dry and all the niois- 
(pelled from it, while he nould take it forgmul- 
. the dense covering of the cool, shading 1«avta 

other portion, would keep the soil cool and 
lelow. If he is not alruady aware that the ex- 
nellow soil forms a perfect mulch for the earth 
}n one part, and tliat the thousands of stoma of 
ptanls on tlie other are bringing up and dls- 
ig water into the air at a rapid rate, lie will be 
ucb surprised on thruslinf a spade into diffi^r- 
ws, to find (hat the exposed soil is quite moiat 
ihe surface et-en if there has beon no raiu for 

while the "shaded" part will come up (frjf 
lie full depth the spade has g<ine down. We 
every one to uy this oipcrimpnt on nccoiuit of 
LT oceular demonstration it atfords. 
practical deduction to be made from these facts, 
it a mellow soil with «, mellow autlBce "ill re- 
nsture U-tter than in any other cnndiiiun, & 
ng of straw or other litter, (this nuitlur being 
id or decaying state.) anawere a good purpose 

the b(h1 m(Nst below, hut it is nol so good nor 
t as the mulcliing of au ei^ual thickness of pul- 

earth. Pass down through a stratum of straw 
ibcs thick, and observe the degree of moisture ; 
move four inchea of mellow top gull from an- 
lace, and a greater degree of moisture will be 
A hard, bare and unpulverized Mill will not 
nobture nearly so well na one tliat frequently 

crust broken and kept mellow. Still worse 
liord surface, is a growth of gras^ and weeds. 
I facts were aufSclently appreuiated and under- 
lie iiistanvea would be lew fre(|iient of tree- 
i allowing their young orchards and fruit-gar- 

beoiinie bard and crusted, or to grow np with 

and few would ever think of setting out yoong 

grass, sooner than they would plant a cmp of 
! In an unplowed pasture or meadow. A fur. 
isiration ia furnished by the pmctice of one of 
I farmers, who cultivates Ids corn crop once a 
■golarly. the whole season through, or until the 
.eroedikig ear» Jbrhjd the pasaiu^ oT Ihn hoi8& 



His corn is larger in consequence, and his fields are a> 
clean as a Hoor when the com ia cut up. 

Some of onr readers are well acquainted with sucb 
fuels as these, and our ol^ect in making these ramaA* 
is not so much to impart what may be ikew, as to in- 
vite disllDel and accurate experiments In relation to 
the subject. In order to enforce more thoronghly ita 
importance, now tliat tho euason for making sudl 
trials is near at hand. 



FEEDINQ AND WINT ERING SHEEP. 

^Messrs. Editohs — Mr. t.!has. P. Bowell of (his place 
slaughtered a good sheep Ibe past week ; it was of tbo 
native brved, with a little tincture of Merino. E» 
weighed alive 240 lbs. Tlia dressed meat weighed 1S5 
pounds ; rough tallow, 30 pounds. The price obtain- 
fur the sheep after It was killed was (3S. llie curcart 
was sold in the Boston market. 

Mr. Itowell purchased the sheep the first ofDeeera- 
ber for #20 ; tho weight at that time was 220 pound*. 
lie waa fed on bay. wllb one pint of com a day, up to 
the time he was alinghtered. 

Mr. B. has been quite aneeesafnl in feeding sheep 
the past H or 4 years, purchasing the best Merino 
wenthetB In the fall, and feeding tliem about threv 
months. The mutton sells as quick and at as good 
prices in the market as that fmmany other breed, and 
is much better adapted to the palates and Momachs of 
the working classes than mutton from the fat slicep 
mentioned above, which is only fit to tickle the palat« 
of an Englishman. 

Vian,«t. .\. H. B. 0. PATTBK. 



DESCRIPTION OF A HAT-RACK. 

Messrs. Lvtiier Tu<.-keb & Sos— I have just been 
reading Mr. Ikoai^bbE's description of Low to tnahw 
and use a horse-fork ; so I thought I would try and 
give a description of a bay-rack I used last season, on 
which were drawn 133 loads of hoy and grain, and 
never lost a lo»d though It wan nil londed by boy* 
under 12 years <ild. As we use a hoCBe-fork to unload, 
Ihey thought it fun. 

First get two piecesofpiQe, S by S, and IG feet long, 
for sills; then get two pieces of oak, 3 by 3, and T feet 
long, for croBE-pieccs ; then two pieces tiak plank, the 
same length and tl inches wide. 1^ IncbKS thick ; thai 
mortim fuar posts, IS inches long, into tlie sills 6 ia- 
dies from the ends ; llien net the sills 3 feet ajmrt and 
mortice on the S by 3, and bolt on (he plank S teet 
from the posts ; then get lour pieces of ash or oak, I8J 
feet long, 4 by I, holt them to the eross-pieces, one on 
each side of the wheels ; then take fuar pieces of oak 
board. 6 by I Inch and 8 Riet long, round the eornen 
and fasten to the mil over the wheel, Sisten a piera of 
board on top of them, put on Ibe ladder In front, and 
4 feet stakes behind, and it is done. A men can make 
it in a day, and if he has the staff it will not coat 
uver^l. W. (J. WAUiKH. 

Oak'i Conicn. K. Y. 

To Keep Rabbits from Fruit Trees. 
In summer peel the bark from walnut or other bush- 
es a tittle larger than yonr trees— take a sharp knife, 
cut around the bush tiie desired length, *ny about 15 
or 18 incliea Bl*rt— then cut lengthwise, peel it off and 
jdocc it on your trees while green. This will prevent 
a gre«t many insects from climbing the tree — they 

will be deCxdved by thia &lsa bark. ■ 

NOAH EVISQEB. 
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Death of Dr. Pngh*— Dr. £van PuGHf President 
of tlic Pennsylvania State Agricultnral College, died on 
the 30th of April at Bellefontc, after a short illness, of 
typhoid fever. Beyond the brief statement of the event 
in the papers we have rcecivcd no particulars. 

Dr. Puon was devoted, most earnestly, to the cause of 
Agricultural Education. We had long known him by 
correspondence, but only met him pereonally once — at 
Rothamsted, in 1859, where he was employed for some 
time in pursuing his chemical studies and carrying on 
various important investigations, not only as assistant 
to Mr. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, but also those institu- 
ted and conducted by himself. He was wholly a self- 
made man, having as a teacher at home economised suf- 
ficiently to enable him to spend several years abroad in 
securing a thorough scientific education, both in Ger- 
many and England. His aim in this was mainly if not 
solely, to fit himself to carry on the work4ipon which he 
entered immediately on his return in I860— the manage- 
ment of a high school or college for the education of 
fiirmers* sons. He was indefatigable and self-denying 
in study and effort ; and had an unfaltering confidence 
in the practicability of adapting such an institution to 
the wants of those for whose benefit it should be estab- 
lished, and whose progress in intelligence and in skill- 
fill practice, it was the highest end of his life to promote. 

He has been taken away Just as success seemed dawn- 
ing before him. His place, we might almost say, it will 
be impossible to fill. We had hoped that he might be 
an acknowledged leader (as indeed he was so far as he 
had gone) in solving the great problems of the course of 
instruction best suited to fit our farmers for their pur- 
suit, and of the widest and most effective application of 
science to the demands and duties of the practical 
eultivator. Cautious in his conclusions; earnest and 
painstaking in whatever he undertook ; conscientiously 
fearful of wrong and antagonistic to deceit and humbug ; 
possessing a mind marked by solidity of acquirement 
and soundness of Judgment, rather than by peculiar bril- 
liancy or specious polish ; warmly interested in the 
branch of science, to secure the mastery of which he had 
exerted himself so long and zealously ; qualified in a 
high degree for the control and instruction of the young ; 
undaunted by the difficulties which try the faith and 
quell the courage of most men — he had before him a 
career second to that of no one associated in name and 
labors with the progress of American Agriculture, and 
his untimely death is a loss, not to the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania only, but to those of the whole country, and to 
the friends of agricultural education in every State. 



The Death of Hr* Faile.— Among other tributes 
to the memory of the late Edward 6. Faile, Hon. 
Lewis F. Allen writes to the senior editor of this pa- 
per, under date of Black Rock, May 2d : "I am much 
grieved at hearing the death of our excellent friend, Mr. 
Faile— a most useful, worthy man, and a public bene- 
ikctor. Our State Agricultural Society owes Mm a debt 
of gratitude for hi8 8er\ice8 in its cause, and it should be 
prompt to acknowledge it. For one, I feel that I have 
lost a dear and valuable friend. Thus we arc passing 
away, and yon and I are getting into the advanced rank, 
not long hence to follow. As I look back the round of 
thirty years, since I first became associated with our 
State Society, and see how few of its early yeterans are 



left,- 1 almost ** feel like one who treads alone, some tea* 

quet hall deserted.** Mr. Faile has left ns the gntcM 

example of a wise, good, and generous man. Hoaonl 

be his name." 

The following extract is from a private letter to thi 

Treasurer of the Society, from Hon. T. C. Pam^ 

dated at Darien, May 8d: — ''I sincerely subscribe to 

what was so well said in the last issue of the Couimr 

Gentleman in regard to our late excellent fiiend sad 

colleague, Mr. Faile. Any man may well be proud K 

he can feel or know while living, that so Just a tribits 

will be paid to his memory when dead. I was eeier 

ranked among his friends, though always treated witk 

kindness. But I alw^ays admired the purity of his cbn* 

acter. He was an excellent specimen of the honest, iip> 

right businessman; one of the best I ever saw. loaqp 

estimation of men, he was a great and good msD. 

Gradually we seniors drop away, and you juniors wQl 

soon remember ns, or some of us, only when you seek 

for members to fill our vacant places. I fear, however, 

that few can trnly bear as good a report as our departed 

friend." 

• ■■ 

Personal* — We understood some time ago that Sai* 
FORD Howard, Esq., of the Boston Cultivator, was to 
remove, tliis season, to a new sphere of effort at the 
West. Before leaving, he was entcrtained*at dinner by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Club and others, and 
presented witli a massive silver pitcher, as a token of 
appreciation of his services for the improvement of agri* 
culture, and respect for his character. Mr. Howard has 
been connected with the press for twenty-one yean, 
his communications for our Journal having led to an 
engagement with us at Albany in 184S, which con- 
tinued until his removal to Boston in 1853. He has now 
accepted the office of Secretary of the Michigan Board 
of Agriculture and of the Agricultural College of that 
State. His duties wHI place him among the Faculty, 
and will embrace those of making himself acquainted 
with the agricultural resources of the State, of making 
annual reports concerning tiie progress of improvement, 
of advising in regard to the farm of six hundred acres 
attached to the college, and to report upon agricultural 
experiments made thereon. He will cany with him the 
good wishes of all his friends, and the ability to be of 
great service to the agriculture and the fiurmers of the 
young and very prosperous State which Is to be his fth 
ture home. 



The New-England Agricnltaral Society have 
decided to accept the offer of the proprietors of the 
Hampden Park at Springfield, Mass., of the nse of their 
grounds for the fair, provided suitable arrangements can 
be made with the railway companies for the transporta- 
tion of stock and visitors. The time of the fair will pro- 
bably be the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of September next 

> 

Lightning Rods Inefficac ions*— The Fayette 
(Ind.) Courier gives a statement of the death of George 
W. Spitter, by lightning, his house being fhmished with 
a good lightning-rod, the upper part being copper and 
the lower Iron. The disaster is ascribed to the inferior 
conducting power of the iron, the disctiarge passing ftt>m 
the rod into the house, and causing the death of (he 
owner. 

It is most obvious that the wrong cause Is assigned. 
Iron, although not so perfect a conductor as copper^ ii 
incomparably better than the dry wood of which the 
house was built; and no charge would leave It for 
the latter, unless the communication was broken with 
the body of the earth. There is no doubt that the im- 
perfection existed which is so common with rods other- 
wise good and efficient, namely, a want of proper con- 
nection with the earth. The rod wm noi tnok deep 
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enougli — ^it did not penetrate the toil deep enough to 
reach a permanently moietBtratam. Silica is a non-con- 
dactor, and dry sand is very poor. The dry sand ridge 
fkiled to carry off the great discharge. The rod should 
have penetrated at least eight or ten feet of soil— have 
been ftimished with several radiating arms at the lower 
end, to dissipate the fluid, which should have been laid 
In a bushel or two of charcoal, which is a good conductor. 

It would have been better for the copper to have been 
ftt the lower end, and to have passed into the earth, 
as it will not, like iron, become rusted through and de- 
stroyed in the lapse of years, by contact with moisture. 

A good rod, high enough above the building— contin- 
uous or well connected throughout— and passing deep 
enough into moist eaKh — ^has never failed to afford pro- 
tection. 

■ ♦ 

Tke Be Sora Poultry Hmnbng.— In the Coun- 
niT Gentleman of March 3d, we referred to the state- 
ment so frequently repeated by writers on the Feeding 
and Management of Poultry, as regards the system ot 
fiittening Fowls and producing Eggs for market adopt- 
ed by a certain M. de Sora near Paris. This story has 
been several years going the rounds of the papers, Eng- 
lish and American, and we referred to it at that time be- 
eause it had then just been republished in the London 
Mark Lane Express of Feb. Ist It will also be found 
in condensed form on page 349 of the last Report of the 
Department of Agriculture (1863.) 

Thinking that its truth was, to say the least, exceeding- 
ly doubtful, and that it had been in circulation quite 
long enough to deserve exposure if false, we had be- 
come quite anxious to investigate the matter, and there- 
fore brought it to the notice of a friend who left for 
France in March last. We have now the pleasure of 
laying the resulta before our readers. Our friend writes 

vs, under date of 

Havhx, Francs, 14th April, 1864. 
• » » * » » » 

*• As to M. dc Sora and his chicken establishment — at 
tbe BaUaty the great market of Paris, I inquired of sev- 
eral large dealers in eggs and fowls, and noyie of Uiem 
had ever heard qf Atm, or any establishment of the kind 
eondncted on the scale his was said to be. At the 
Cbmptcir National d'eaeompte, where, had he any paper 
out, or did he any banking business whatever, they 
would have known him, they could give me no infor- 
mation. Two of the laree hotel-keepers of Paris also 
knew nothing of him. f wrote to one of the largest 
dealers in game and wiaiUett in the Palais Royal— he had 
never heard of either M. de Sora, his chickens, his 
eapons, or his eggs. I searched the Almanach. Bottin^ 
which contains the name, one might say, of every indi- 
Yldnal of any note doing business in France— that of de 
8or« was not to bo found. After all this, I think you 
era safely put him and his establishment down as exist- 
ing only in the imagination of some farceur^ who from 
time to time amuses himself by gulling the public with 
the statistics of this great affair, which no one else has 
ever either seen, or even heard of, except through him 
In the Journals.** 

This seems to settle the matter definitely enough. 



cultivation, if by it is meant reversing the sur&ce so as 

to bring up this sterile subsoil. Is not the rule a safe 

one to say that in a district where it Is proven that the 

earth dug from cellars, wells, &€., pr^^uces good crops 

the first season, deep plowing ihert Is good — while in 

cases where it is true that the subsoil will not produce 

good crops the first season, even by the use of manure 

— ^that in such cases the deepening of cultivation must 

be gradual and slow.'' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■» ■ 

Sngar Pan filevator*— Our correspondent, O. W. F., 
has fhmished us with a description of a Sugar Pan Ele- 
vator, invented by £. D. Newton, Magog, C. E., who 
has used it with success the past three dears. Its object 
is to lift the pan from the fire and move it aside on roll- 
ers, at pleasure. The rough sketch accompanying the 
description is too imperfect for the engraver ; but we 
shall endeavor to make the description intelligible with- 
out it. There are two horizontal beams overhead, on 
which the rolling frame moves, directly above the pan. 
The frame, which somewhat resembles that of a chair 
with the back cut off, is furnished with rollers, or trucks, 
which rest on these beams or joists. The four legs oif 
the frame descend to within about fifteen inches of the 
top of the pan. Near the lower end of these legs are 
two horizontal rollers, each turned with a crank, and 
furnished with a rachet-wheel and click. From each of 
these rollers descend two short ropes with books at the 
lower end to hook into the handles of the pan. When- 
ever it is necessary to remove the pan from the fire, 
these are hooked into the pan, the rollers are turned 
with a crank, and the pan lifted to any desired height, 
and held there by the rachet-7/heels, while it is rolled 
off from the fire by the trucks rolling on the beams 
above. 

The following dimensions are given by our correspon- 
dent of the different parts of this apparatus : The truck 
sills resting on the beams above are 4 by 4 inches and 5 
/ect long ; mortices are made through each of these truck 
sills 1}^ by 6 inches, for receiving the wheels, which are 
5 inches in diameter, and turn on a 1-inch hard wood 
pin. The rollers below are 4 inches in diameter— the 
rachet-wheels 6 inches in diametef. A strip of >^-inch 
board should be nailed on the beam to keep the truck 
sills in their places. 

Massachusetts* — The State Board of Agriculture 
have decided to hold a public meeting for business, lec- 
tures and discussions, at Greenfield, Dec 13-15, 1864, 
similar to that at Springfield in December last Also, 
an Annual Meeting at Boston, Jan. 26th to Feb. 1st, 1865. 
It is a good thing to institute such meetings as these, 
and they will afford evidence of increased vitality on the 
part of the Board, both useful and gratifying to the fiu"- 
mers of the State. 



l>eep Tersas Shallow Plowing.— This question 
has lately been up for discussion in our columns, and a 
friend in Onondaga county, in the course of a private let- 
ter, makes the following sensible remarks, which we 
take the liberty to extract In substance as below^ : 

*• Here deep plowing is good. I have seen a cellar dug, 
and tbe earth spread over the ground about a foot deep. 
Oats sown on this evth, coming from a depth of say five 
feet, grew wonderfhlly. So, when wells are dug herty 
earth coming from them produces well. This is our 
In Westchester, on the other hand, I have seen 
where tbe soil had been removed to grade the 
tniihce, and the new earth heavily manured, but appar- 
«dI1j to Uttle purpose— tbe next crop grown being feeble 
I unpromising. Sueh land, I think, will not bear deep 



Prolific Sheep* — Mr. Jno. I. Qroesreck of Beth- 
lehem, has three ewes that dropped 10 lambs. All of 
the little ones are strong and doing well. They are the 
common sheep of the country. Two of the four drop- 
ped by one ewe are being raised by hand. 

Stamped Rivets for Marking Sheep*— In a re- 
cent nnmher of tbe Co. Oknt. I gave a description of my way 
for roarldng and numbering sheep. Since then I have received 
^.^^^ ^^ several letters and orders for the 

/^JV .^vw\ •t*'"P«d rivets. Now I wish to say 

/ ^"^ ^^^Mk /— y^\*^'<* the wool growers throaf;[:h yonr 

19 (C L^MJ I T( jClpaper that I can fhmif>b them with 
V^*'*^^^^ V ^-^ /the rivets, stamped to order, for 

V / X^ y tl J» per hundred ; where the age is 

^-^ ^^— ^ to be icept, 25 cents will be added. 

The rivets are of copper, and stamped (like the one 'cpy^^^^J^d 
above, with tbe namoer of the !»J:eep on the head and imnals 
on the washer : tbe 4 stands for 1861. This is to be inserted in 
the ear of the sheep. Address J. W. Clbmbnt. 

Adv.— wihn. WafBir, Msnimack Co., N. H. 
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The Illustrated Horse M anagemeiit is the title 
of an admirable work by Edward Mayuew, M. R. C. 
V. S., reprinted flrom the London edition by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., PWladelpliia. It is an octavo volume of 
648 pa^jTOA, with upwards of 400 beautifully executed en- 
gravings, devotcdf firstly to a full explanation of the 
anatomy of the horAC, and then to physic and how it 
should be administered ; shoeing, its defects and require- 
ments; the teetli, their natural growth and the abuses 
to which they arc liable ; food, as to time of feeding and 
kind of food — followed by a full and detailed examina- 
tion of the evils occasioned by ordiuary stables, the 
various faults and vices they encourage, and those re- 
sulting fK>m injoiy or disease, and stables as they ought 
to be to meet the highest requirements of the animal 
and his owner. Chapters are also devoted to the deal- 
ings of grooms and horse-traders; to the desirable and 
undesirable ** points^* of the horse, and wluit consti- 
tutes them; to breeding; breaking and training, and, 
lastly, to the principles involved in the construction 
of carriage, liamess, and various stable accessories. A 
very full index accompanies the whole. 

Of course there may be differences of opinion as to 
some of the laws laid down by the author, but the work is 
one well worthy of careful study, calculated to lead to 
the milder, more Judicious and more effective training 
and treatment of this most serviceable and deserving 
animal, and at the same time, from the happ}' style em- 
ployed and the abundance of clear and appropriate illus- 
trations, as interesting as it is useful and instructive. 
It is a worthy companion volume to the **Illu6trutcd 
Horse Doctor'' by the t>ame writer, which was pro- 
nounced by " Bell's Messenger," (perhaps the lending 
London authority,) "about the very best book respect 
ing the treatment of equine disease ever publirthcd." 
What that book is, in the treatment of diseases, 
this is intended to be, in the wider sphere of general 
management; while the typographical excellence of its 
execution, not less than the character of the engravingt^ 
and contents, renders it as appropriate for the parlor ta- 
ble as for the library shelfl It should be in the hands of 
every Countiy Gentleman, particularly if new stables 
are to be erected or old ones repaired, while those in- 
tending to purchase horses may glean from it many 
valuable hints. 

How it was Done* — A successful farmer writes to 
the Country Gentleman as follows: "I commenced 
business in life at the age of 21 years, at |C a month, with- 
out capital; and if today, in the estimation of my agri- 
cultural friends, I stand one inch above the lower round 
of the ladder, that space must have been gained little 
by little, and so moderately that I could Rcarcely per- 
ceive that I had made any progress, — though aware thp.t 
I had made some addition to our buildiiig!^ — repaired 
fences— set out shade trees and taken care of them — dug 
a host of stone, made a few hundred rods of underdraiu, 
that enabled me to commence my ppring work at least 
one week earlier than before the drains wei-e made, and 
on the whole made general improvement on tlie face of 
my farm— plowed deep, cultivated well— never summer- 
ed my manure in the bani -yard— usually used from two 
to three tons of plaster each year, and on the whole Imve 
raised fair crops— all of which has been done notwith- 
standing impaired health for the last few yt^ars. One of 
the greatest secrets in good farming is to get good land, 
and then attend to it— not to bo switching off to town 
every daj'. I never was so fortunate as to have my work 
all done. I could tind work for self and all hired help I had 
money to pay, no matter how much storm or mud. It is 
always in season to make bam -posts, fence-caps, fence- 
posts, stakes, and In the winter and spring to have wood 
fitted to stove. I never think of catting wood as it is 



used, any more than I think of killing t hog wlm my 
wife wishes for a good ham." 

Tlie People's College*— The newspapers infiBm 

us tliat this institution, located at Havana, Schiiylcr 

county, in this State — and to which our Legislature lait 

winter voted the entire proceeds of the CongreuioMi 

land grant for the benefit of Agricultural Education— ii 

now open for the reception of students. The Faenltyi 

it is announced, is constituted as follows: 

Rev. Amos Urowii, L. L. D. President. 

Hon. Henry 8. Uundull, L. L. D., Professor of Practical Agri* 

ciilturo. 
John Phhi, Fh. B., Profcfisor ot Chemistry and Physics. 
John liriK-oni, M. D., Prufcseor of Anatomy, Physiology ail 

Hy;jeine. 
Rflv. F.'S. Howe, Principal of the Normal Department. 
Timothv il. I'ortcr, A. M., Proresaor of Engliah Literatartoi 

Modern Lani;uai;u8. 
\Vm. H. Folwell, A. M., Professor of Latin and Greek. 
F. A. Barton. A. M., Profev\K)r of Mathematics and MlUtarj 

S<'ience. 
E. J. PickoU, A. M., Professor of Geology, Mineralogy oi 

Minin;;. 
C. M. B<K)tli, M. D., ProrcMor of Botany and Ve£t»table Fhjri- 

olo;;y. 

♦ 

Farmers should Study More* — I have, all my lift, 
until a few lato years, been a practical farmer, and white 
I have never been able to follow all scientific develop- 
ments and conclusions, I have always believed that sci- 
entific research wa.>< iuAnluablc to practical farmers, and 
that s(>icntinc ngricultural and horticultural world 
should engross a large share of cvcrj- farmer's attention. 
They would be to him a constant source of uscftil know- 
ledge, whether he could apply successfully all the theo- 
ries they contained or not. I regard practice wltbont 
theory about as inefficient as theoiy without practice. 

Iti!^ a thousand pities that farmers should suffer them- 
selves to bo so ignorant of their own profession, as if 
generally the case. There is no profession where real 
knowledge can be better or more profitably applied, and 
I know of no field of industry, which embraces a wider 
range for thought, and more intensely interesting de- 
velopments, or more sure to richly repay the care be- 
stowed- 

I wish farmera could see this as it really is, instead of 
looking upon agricultural and horticultural woriu, u 
bf)okjarininf/, unworthy their notice, and not worth half 
the money the}' cost. I love to sec yonng farmers gtoir- 
iug up under the highest respect for the views and opin- 
ions their fathers and grandfathere entertained, but it is at 
the same time idle and senseless to conclude that all 
which their fathers practiced was the best^ and good 
enough for them to follow, and that there is no need of 
tlieir looking for a better way. My advice to them 
would be to become acquainted with all the proposed 
improvements, and compare them with the old ways, 
and then be governed by their best Judgment. H. D. 

♦ 

Farming.— It is only within a year, for the first time 
in ten years, (the time that I have been interested in it,) 
that farmers have had a remuneration eqnal to any 
other business in the country, and yet there seems to be 
an alarm, both East and Wcst^, that the farmer is going 
to get rirh ; altliongh with the prosperity of the farmer 
is linked that of the nation, and nothing would benefit 
this country so much as agriculture raised to a grade 
that would attract talent and capital to its prosecution. 

B. IL 
♦ 

Yermont Ahead.— It is stated in a Boeton paper 
that Governor Smith and the Vermont commisslonen 
intrusted with the care and disposal of the land scrip for 
the State Agricultural College, have effected a sale o( 
more than one half of the scrip, a portion at 80 cents 
per acre, and the remainder at &, rcaUzing npwaids of 
$GO,000, which has been invested In Vermont State sixea. 
It is hoped that a Itmd of 1120,000 vrill be RaliMdlbrllie 
purposes of the grant 
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SnpptTOfWiilcT.— Will any of your cDrr<»[ 

lielp mc IQ [afufmillon i» lo Ihohest way logtlngi). 
of water Ak 017 hmilr, liidiidlug provlitioni for bl 
ksveibontumiuij children Bi old J«ci- ■ 



DOHBC. wllt\aliDofl "e«r«ii gublrn.' 
■hnn Iho ronb t Of raane my bml 
JkoIi'i did, an Uisy bud uo Boota la 
any etenn shlrtii. I hive 1 good Bprin)) 



nl«f 



rnb. ud did not rcqDlrc 

»ow very Bipeiulve. If > rlstem will be sufflclmit. how liirf 
■hoald ll be mid*, and howT T. K, B. Ilarfimt Co., it, 
[Tben Is no douhi [hat Ibe nwr at our cDm»pondeDt'a Inige 
kxue would niruioh an abqpdaut supply ol wnltr (or all d< 
hiesllc pon>o>4« for tbr whole yar round. The dlfflruHy n>[ 
Uy Ib that ttf lum. are Um iduII, and (out-limn to nlBE-lcnlh 
Of all tbs water which Btlla upon the roof* la ntilcd or lo>l 



Tatte 



u r«t aljiJ 



. of 
vernge of the XorlhimBlBtea, 

arlygvuburTeliofwa- 
earlhroiigh. A" 



tUrty by forty feet foi 

ter. or more than (wo harr^lB dally th. 

trouglu. coodiictloK-plpiM, and light 

bri^ laid in Ibe best irater-llme mortar, and planlrrcd inald 
*rlll> three toatlnits of the aame. Tanks In the npiier part c 
tbaboDBe. trcun which to diaw water from itup-eackn Into waat 
Kooma. ±t., may be made oF pine plank In Ihe furm of lar^ 

Vhey ahould be pbc^d nearthe c^^nltv'of Ihe bulldlog, bobb not 
to freen. The following rule will euDble oar corretpondeut lo 
•otcnnlac the con tenia of any clEtrrn of onll nary hIzc— and afler 
hsvlnc iKcrlalned Ibe amonni of water which will tone from 
Uiroorin a year, he may divide (hla by 4 or A. according aa he 
Wlabea hl> clflcm to bold two or three morlh. »npply. For fi 
fbel In dlumt'cr-'l;* barrel! Tor each Bint Indcplh; 6 feet.BJi 
l!«rTela ; T fiwt, g borreli ; B feel, H borril* ; B ftet, IS barrel! ; 
M fcet. ISJ, barrela.] 

Broadcaat Sowing Machine.— I nrito 70a for in- 
fcrtaallOD in reapert lo bruadciul euwing maclilni'*, I trant 
Ha acud, aud ptDPler. 



ailB- 

Ibey may have coneeniing ditching Bnccewtully with 

ncicnt plows lonatmctcd for that pnrpoae, We hare not 

ny nt these plowa advertised taliiy, and ebonld almost 

Iblnk they had become obsolete, H. Hoiiism. Mtvit LOa- 

April, leei, [Our own experience and that of •ercml ot 

oelgbhors, has fnlly estabUahtd tlw valoe of a dllchhig' 

' ae alabor-aavlng Implement. We allndD ef conrsc Id iht ad' 

Jastable sab^oilcr nicd <br looeenlog tbe hard eanb, lo obvhile 

' ' ' 'k, ETpcrlmeniB In c 



rrher, 



t wan 
tWet 



le years a|,-o 



achlne. 



le made at Eaat Bloo 



ide, price. 



»c Seymoar DiBcblnc li 

■eld. There are seveml other brondcBft (owctF, bnt wbiTi 

Bannlhctated or told we are nnable to any. Why donntmana 

beta ren lei the pnbllckDow where Ihelr goods can be had tj 

Sqnaahea— HanDre— CnnliflowerK. — First, how 

" " " " p, be planlPdnotlomli'-l Wll 



Ouym 



irlhey 






year I— 8. Do 



Uie aqna-ihes. or only sptdl the seed for thi 

they grow and bear belter to nip off Ihe pnd« of the vines T~l. 

I would also like to know If slacked lime Is a good thing to mix 

■earfal.— .t. Will not aome of yonr comvpnndenls who nndi'r- 
■tand raising ntulllloweni, ^vc their modv of didntcllT IhavL- 
tiled aevEral ttmea with poor Bnccess, and sbnnld bF f;1iid of a 
little I mlmcllon. 3. W. [No -nTj deBnlle dlitnnre nn be 
flTea tar planting tqnaahet lo prrveni mixing. Prevailing 
winda may carry tbe pollen BOtne rudr.bot Ihe chief dinienltylB 
"* Inlarmiaure eoneedby bteaand othti 



In In I 



ovetnent^ and whli 



n crOBBlngat » dietanccof onlya fcwrnds, while at other 
Bmea Ibey tnay nrry Ihe pollen ten llmiia a> far. The bybridl* 
mttOD ehleSy alDHla Ihi! seed the (Ir^t year, and not Ihe fhilt, 
Sk prodncl of thia aeed ihc second season ahowIiiK Ihe fnll ef- 
fcetooflhecbenge. We bavebad noi-xprrlencEln nipplngihe 
" - - - H iTonld donbllcaa have n greater ur lisw 
We wonid not advise 
I hen DuinDru. onleBBWllh Bdill- 
I absorbent conlaitilng ammonia, 
■a, which already contain considc- 
MHa atoortlDtE eirtby nutter, bnl even with Ihrw an addl- 
" " " "* Ibc mlllraUon of 



iultlrallon, please bioC 

rmalionj 

D learn if yon knoTT 



Tbcy rank In that r^ 
Biiu, [The Marrow li 
—when well grown the 



Ihe price CBrrenI ol th 

Ion am. and Ibe '-Blue 

la^e tarlely of th 



Dilching-PloivB.— Flea 

paper, 



Hnfo 



e Ihrongh joar 






If leH 



bslf llie< 



reqnlrcd for dol 
^annot be thro' 

lult their oun Inlereal, and that of tbe pnbllr, 
nore freely.) 
Wheat Cat Kreen for Fodder.— Will yon pleaae 

nform nie, or get some of your conlribntors who have 












relied 






leblos. 



uide fnlly 

n this poll 
Strawberry Bi 

> the beat nnd el 



The dam»_ 

frlgbtnitln theWeel. Ihat If It cai 

ika the plwe of good bay, it would be most 

I Ihat use of II. J. D. Hlwdricie, Ky. ' 

iders give ua any eiperience they may have 



o be obtained, 

c me on this hei 
I, S. Y. [Wb 



lei, 4c.— Cnn jou Inrorm me what 
:ht box nmde for slnwhertles, lie., and 
and al what price? Also nates to con- 



is.] 



y lo 



Thej 



rawbeiTles DIaeased .— Can yon Inform me, 
igh Thi Cultivatob. or Ihe remedy for a cnrlooB disease 
b appeared on my strawberries Usi season t It coDslda 
exceedingly cm in pled and deformed stale of Ihe leaves, 
freely, bnl on expanding, assun 



Mated, at the »me llmi 






g Ibelr I 



sllgblly yellaw. and 
lore than half the slie of ordinary liealrby le . 
rhith take rootpmdnce plants with Ihe same crumpled 
Other ronners, growing to a lengih of two or three inci 
nra black and die off. Bomellmes, ho 
both healthy and deformed leavca are to be fonnd on 111 
lant. This disease appears more strongly In dlfferem 
lid certain portiona of ihe beds. My plar 
'riely; " " 



nral 
allalolng 



I. If yon are acqa aimed " 



™edy. 



[Tbli 



greatly (kyor m» by polnilngont 
be n cnriona dlsnse, 

the correspondent 



Weknow of nothing Ilka 

Ban Iky Roraea.— Kelatirs 
compbllning In Ihe Co. Gbht. of Ihi 

happy tempered horse, I wonld anggesl, If ■ mare, and ninro 
an ronr years old, sell bcr al a tbKe-lbnrths price, and get 
lotber as mnch like her » poealble. two years old, have her 
lined by a man oT fiutgnunt and telf-conmOTiil. and by klnd- 
paaand flrmness, leach her. as oneof IbeBrsI lessoO". to "'iMd 
\lt. W^llh man or beaal. everything depends nptm tart^hnbnf. 
Brome Co., C. B. LirntARn Wxixs. 

A Batch or laqnirles.- Flpaae plie the Imt mcth- 
I of ralslne com, espedany fhira IMn lands r What hind ot 
hacro yield* the heal, and which Is (he best way 10 raise It f 
ivD the best plan for raising aweel potatoes and pe» '. Slate 
G beat way to nise cDcnmbera and cabbages, and leil which 
nihe best kinds t fllvo best method [orniaing youngchlck- 
itandturk^BI B. W. 3. 
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Pickles— Bone Manure.—Will you please inform 
me the best way to pnt up cacumbcr pickles for army nse— 
whether in salt or vinegar, and whether the brine or vinegar 
should be strong or weak, and any other directions necessary ? 
Also, inform me if bones, dissolved by steam, are deprived of 
any of the ferCilixing elementa, so that the meal would be less 
valuable for manure than if ground or dissolved by vitriol ? B. 
Bmitb, Cuda^ Mo, [Cucumbers for pickles packed in salt will 
keep a long time— perhaps two or three years. But in this 
State they are unsuitable to be sent to the army, as they must 
be passed through a fortnights process in converting them to 
good pickles— which sdldiers in camp have not the fhcilitiesfor 
doing. Made into pickles and kept in vinegar, they will remain 
nnii\}ured for some months. The vinegar should be of medium 
strength, and not too sharp. Bones would not be deprived of 
any valuable element of fertility by being dissolved with steam^ 
unless a portion of the mucilage should be drawn off from them, 
which would somewhat lessen their value.] 

Caponizing. — Can you tell me where I can find the 
necessary directions for caponiEing fowls T J. A. W. [Very 
full directions for this operation were published in The Culti- 
vator for 184S, page 196— also in the American Farmer^s Ency- 
clopedia, page 3S8.] 

Botany* — ^I want an illnstrated Botany — one abridg- 
ed Botany, and one Lexicon. I want a standard work. Any in- 
formation would be a great fiivor to me. J. W. 8. [** Gray's Les- 
sons in Botany,'' and Gray's '* Manual of Botany,'' are used as 
text-books in our colleges and academies, and would probably 
meet your wants as well as any work to be had. To these you 
should add Darlington's Agricultural Botany of '' Weeds and 
Useful PlanU." The three books would cost S5 to 8G.] 

Alden's Cultivator* — In the Ruaal Register of 
18G4, Alden''8 Cultivator is described. Where is it made— its 
price, and will it do well in sandy prairie. There is also a Iland 
Cultivator for gardens. Where is one to be had and price ? C. 
Y. P. [Alden's Thin Cultivator will suit your soil. It can be 
had of Paschall Morris, Philadelphia— price tlO. The Hand 
Cultivator alluded to, is made by Haines & Pell, New- York — 
its price we do not know.] 

Starting Hickory Nuts* — In answer to the corres- 
pondent who wishes to know how to make hickoiy nuts grow, 
I will state that I should serve them the same as peach stones— 
that is, place them in the ground in the fall, being careful not 
to place them where water will stand on them ; they should be 
covered lightly. The next spring he will find them nicely 
sprouted and ready to set. E. A. King. King^s Ferry, N. Y. 

Gang Plows— Are now in use in Southern Illinois. 
There is one pattern manufactured by Seibert of Ashley, Wash- 
ington Co., 111. Another by J. L. Rurek Jb Co. of Nashville, 
Washington Co. Each of these run two plows, drawn by four 
horses, and as I understand it, are made 10 or 12 inches, accord- 
ing to order. Both are patented, and the prices range from $50 
to 975, Another gang plow has been invented by Rev. Mr. Og- 
lesby of Kichview, same county, running three 10 inch plows, 
and drawn by four horses. This plow is so arranged that 
either one or all of the plows can be raised out of the ground at 
the will of the driver. Patent applied for. Buckets. 

Poadrette. — In answer to the inquiry of *^B./' in 
Co. Gent, of the 31st of March— how may domestic poudrette 
be prepared and rendered inodorous, &cJ Swamp muck— that 
which is chiefly composed of decayed leaves and stems of trees 
and swamp bushes, mixed at the rate of four or five, or more 
loads, to one of the contents of the vault, and permitted to He 
throu<;h one winter, or better still, through a whole year. It 
should be turned over at least once durins: the winter to insure 
a more thorough incorporation of the materials, when It will be 
thoroughly deodorized, and fhlly equal in value to the best 
poudrette sold by manuCsicturers. W^hen lime can be procured 
at a moderate price, a barrel to four or five loads of the whole 
will improve it. It may then be applied to any farm or garden 
crop with excellent effect. H. 

Corn lor Soiling*— In drilling com for fodder, if 
the land is In fiiir oondition, and dean, v/hy would it not answer 
to have the drills as dose, nearly^ as the drill could be made to 
run without disturbing the rows f This system would, I think, 
answer for soiling if not for fodder. A. W. 

Concerning Domestic Gnano«— Some weeks since 
Mr. E. R. Towle Inquired concerning the use of domestic guano, 
and in your last number inquires for facts in the case of success 
or Cailure in the different departmeata of agricoltore. I have 



used domestic gnano in corn and potato hfUs, U t w artMjfwUi 

very marked eucceet. I prefer mixing about equal parts of Oi 

guano and plaster— have sometimes bought gnano widek wii 

damp and sticky, which I have mixed with pure dry snl ii 

more convenient in such a case than plaster. I drop vhH I 

can clasp in my hand of this mixture into abont six hflls. lor 

com I cover the mixture with about an inch of earth brfbn 

dropping the seed— for potatoes I drop the mixture dfareetljii^ 

on the seed. I have found com planted without the gum, 

side by side with that where the guano was used, to look pdl 

and inferior, while the com manured was of a veiy daric ooki 

and vigorous growth. Last season I noticed my potatoeSi n^ 

nured in this way, matured earlier than those treated In U|f 

other way. Ethan Brooks. We^ Sprinqflidd^ Mom, 

Neat's Foot Oil*— In your issue of March 81, H. L 

inquires what is ** neat's foot oil, and how is it made}*^ Ith 

the oil from the feet and head of cattle. The beet is madsliy 

simply boiling the feet. The oil will rise to the suiftee,ttd 

when cold can be poured off, and is then ready for use. 

W. P. B. 

White Willow.— If some time since, through Tn 
Cultivator, alluded to the culture of white willow, for fendnf 
pnrpoHos. wishing to gain some knowledge on that point. 1 
would now Inquire more fully about its merits. It has, likeil- 
most every other new idea, Its friends and enemies. The Rwd 
New- Yorker, I see, classes itselt among the latter, and warn 
farmers against travi>]llu<^ agents and ^"aalix Alba '* In raicnL 
Will yon please give me your opinion abont it, as a fenaiu;i» 
terial ? I never saw It In a fence or otherwise to my knowtedga^ 
and therefore certainly am not uosted on the subject. I inqun^ 
wishing to mnkc some of the fence if it will be at the reoosir 
mend ot Its friends. B. E. C. Weet Le Boy^ Mich. 
»» » 

FIELD CULT URE OF CABBAGE. 

Editors of Co. Qent. — I am just preparing a piece 
of land for cabbage, as I raised a good crop last year 
with very little expense or extra trouble. First seieet 
a piece of rich loamy soil ; manure thoroughly with 
cow or slieep manure ; plow alx)ut ten inches de^ 
and leave it until the first week in June ; then plow 
again, but not so deep ; harrow it well, and mark it 8 
feet each way. The first wet day take up the plants; 
get a boy to drop one in each hill ; let a man follow 
with a Bctting-stick. Be sure to set them up straight^ 
and pack the earth around the planta In a week go 
through tliem with a lioe, and looeen the earth around 
the plants, and replace those that fUled. In three or 
four weeks go tlirough them with a cultivator, and 
hill tlicm with tlie hoe. In August hoe again, and 
they will do until November, then they can be sold or 
fed to milch cows, and will produce more milk and 
butter tlian any otlier food. Cabbage will keep qd the 
bam floor until New- Year. TJ^ose Uiat I feed in 
spring, I bury in the lot and take them up as I wint 
them. I feed tlicm to both sheep and cows, and with 
good hay are the cheapest and h&ei food they can pet, 
as It will cost no more to raise an acre of cabbage uu 
it will an acre of potatoes. W. Q. Walksb. 

Oaka Comerg, N. Y. 

• •■< 

RAISI NG B EANa 

I noticed, a few weeks ago, an inquiry about the 
best way to produce beans. Now, I think I have giT' 
en the Co. Gent, my way of doing the woiiL on a beta 
crop a few years ago, but will do so again. 

In the first place, I would have the land plowed of 
freshly cultivated the last thing before planting. Then 
I would mark, or otherwise, so tliat, with a planter, I 
could set the hills not to exceed eighteen incnes aptft 
each way, and never put a cultivator among them, •> 
a hoe will be all that will be needed if taken hi sessoa 
after they are up. In this way I am satisfied thtt 
more beans can be got from a given quantity of Ino^ 
with less labor, than in any other way that I haT6 
ever seen tried. The recent cultivation leaves veff 
little to do after, and being set so thick together, gi^M 
about two hills where there would be but one if doM 
with a horse. f^ HoiU 
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FLAX ORO WING. 
ma. BDtTOite — After seeing in the Co. Okkt.. 
»Vaite'8 doleful account of growiDg llnx laet 
•ID Induced lo give tn; expericoci;, uid if yon 
: worth publiBhing, foa an at llbert; lo do bo. 
t tUo RiM of Mif I Bowed H kcrea i>f well 
coralilllB, at the rale of ooe busbel of Saplin 
■r acre, harrowed once before and once after 
Paid |10 per acre for pulling, and |2.&0 fur 
ig off aefld. Had It wiiippfd nnd Toll«l Inst 
got 00 bushels of seed, which I mid for f3 pi'T 
and Bold the rotted strsn far (55 per at:n\ 
nfter pacing all elpcnses, leavoa a. very good 
Q. Sunn. Ea*tim. Watitinglen. Co., y. T. 

low TO SH OE UQ LY HORSES. 

a cord about an eightb of an inch in dlstncter 
ee feet long — make a loop in one end — put it 
Lorse'a mouth the aanie as bita, then ovor the 
len back of thi! esn, and then put the end 
1 the loop. When the shoer gels ready to shoe 
'BR, take a firm hold of the cord, and if Ihe 
lea not atabd, tighten gently apon the cotd, 

worse he acta the more yon mnst tighten, and 
soon be glad to field and keep quiet. I bate 
tried and frequentlj used it, and it works well, 
I not injure or hurt your howe a panicle, 
'ineenl. N. T. K. C. K, 



B AND RYE OROWN TOGETHER. 
iRe Co. Oeht. — I notice a cominaQication on 
Itlvation of Flai and Barley, sown together, 

reBiills. ic. I propoae giving my experience 
imber of years past, in growing oats and tye 
gether. 

1| buahelB of oatABnd tfare^qDarterBofabuBh- 
] to the aero. The grain, in growing, is not as 
■ be prostrated by wind. The rye has a firmer 
fbr straw than the oat, consequently it ie a Bup- 
Jie oats. I am eoiTlnced that grass «eed takc« 
re readily than when sown with oats alone. I 
le feed for horses, especially on heavy work. 
ng milch cows, mixed with com In the ear, 

finely ground, it makes the best of feed for 
[f the crop of data and rye Is cut as early an 
I is well developed, the straw will be mostly 
r Block. SroBua Babrowb. 

rrenlon. K. T. 

STRETCH Ea IN SHEEP 
Silver, in Co. Obnt. of April 28th, wishes to 
bat ails his sheep. 1 think they havolho stretch- 
Ugire a certain remedy which 1 used to give to 
er'B sheep when at homo. At feeding lime look 
Lny sheep that stands around out one Bide with- 
ng — if any, yon may lie sure Im la attacked 
e BtretcbcB. The sheep wilt act slajiid, eye 
lassj ; I never noticed that they wero more 
rink however. The remedy la as followB: As 
notic«d give each sheep which ia ailing about 
poonful of tar ; the tarcan begiven byputting 
tine stick, then putting tar and stick in the 
mouth : the sheep will cat it readily, and seem 
t. This, if the one ia taken in band in time, 
ve a suTB caie. I hav« socn many cbms ihUH 
and never saw » ihecp lost yet so treated. 
Tcr^, JH.T, S.A. KEfO. 
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£DUCATl01f Ali EMTERPIIttB 



IN HUDSON, N. T. 
A ipUndid opportunU^/or Tbung Men everywhtM to 
right kind qf an education. JSverp yomtg num 
Architect 0/ hie awn Fortune by eecuring a eeund 
Education at 






AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE; 

Centrally located in the healthy and beautiful City of HnlMa.k» 
tween Albany and New-York, oa thb bamks or ruM Boaui cu 

IICI}!*OK. 



THB BV8IXB88 COLLEGB is designed by means of a i 

system of practical tmining, and sound tastmetkMi In Siiflut jn 
DooBLK Kmtkt Kook-Kkkpimo, PaaHAisBiP. bDMaaas laiTHiiinB^ 

CoaBKiiPCtNbKKCK, HlOHKS MaTRKMATICS* MBaCAlTtLa IfAV, MOBOS 
LaKODAUKS, raLSARAPHIKO, POUTIOAL EOOHOMTt ABD TBB OBBSBAL 

PkiNciPi.i'S OP TsAOB ABD CoMMBBTR, to prepare Yonnc Men sdI 
Keys for the various Business pursuits of Ofe with the iMBt ezpeBn 
of time and money. 

Mr. Loula W. Baraluiin, Piincipal.— didtt years PrtridtBt 

and Proprietor of the best Commercial OoUefe in the inreat Wal, nti 
the late Krofenor of the '* Claverack Commercial CoUefe and fctiosl 
of Traile " Mr. bnrnhara has always been the pioneer in taapiOTS* 
nients in this branch of eduoatien. 

Geo. F. Moody, Bs«., Associaie Principal, a Mass. State Romil 

Graduate, and also a Commercial Graduate and Teacher of laivsra> 
perience. Mi^ssrs. K. k. M. are assisted in the seTeral dc pa it m ento br 
a corp8 of eifcht first class Professors, Lecturers and TeadbeiSi al 
men of extenfllve practical experience. 

Diimham** BaslMrsB Coiiecv) is enJoyinir a perfect oTstSoBof 
success. No Otimmercial t'olleite in the land was erer inaofanted 
with so lance and splendid a class of students. The cause of tts vos- 
PKRFi'i. HCccKss Is apparent; thfre has been a lona d<«iand fiir tibt 
right kind of Instruction in this department of edncatlon. and tkt 
people at nnce perceive that this institution is dedfned to sopply the 
popular want. 

Theoretical llepartinent. School Roox abv Gomrrma RoM 

D5ITKD UPON A PKaMANKMTl.T POPCL^B Pl.AK. ThCOry KoOinS (INh 

tain !*o8t. Telegraph, and Principal's BtisinesB Offlces, 8tatk»er'i 
Hall, Ac, Ac, drawers. Desks, Beats, Tables, Krcitatlon Roobis, with 
Blackboards, Study Halls, Ac. Kach student fa furnished sith a heaoti- 
ful set of liound liooks. all the necessary Fonns, Jtaslneas PMpn»« Ic 
and is here busily enlaced in preparation for the mora BdraDccd 
staires of the Course in the 

Department of Artnal BnslnesB.— The InMatAtT Cmintliw 
Rooms are fitted np in tlie most approved manner. Wltn two splen* 
dill Riinklns flnus*^ Iti tall tide or operation, supplied lirltli imiutne 
Pank Rills, and all the modus operandi of the RankfaiB rau^ness, 
Prtft, Tel«Nmiph and Rxpress Offices; Hnion Store, lierebant's E»> 
poHurn, Forwardlna Commission and General Freudit Offlces; Col* 
lection ExchflPRe, Insurance and Rrokerams Offices, ^e • Ac, where 
h«9lnMs nf every description is conducted by the students aeoordlac 
to the hiichest standards. 

rnpltnl Pumlahed.—Stndents are here ftmiislied with the Rpal 
Cjipitai., and earrh in tnm orcnpins thesereral oAoM erected for the 
diffHrent brancliel of trade and traffic, and thns the ronvis at aB 
times represent a %f imatcrr Busimrss CoMMtTBrrr, ** where keen 
meets keen" in the bustling go-aheadatlyenesB of actsal burinea 
pursulta 

No Vacatlona.— Students ean commence at any thne and com* 
plete the conrse at pleasure, there being no class syslefla to Inpeds 
their pmirress. 

rertlflratea of Memberahip, entltllna the holder lo the fhn Ae> 

cnnninnt.'s Cniiric, Hme unlimited, with rerlew priYllefes, are Issued 
at the Principars office. 

IndlvMiial Inatriietlon is imparted to each ftodeni who laay ad* 

Tance In the ratio of his abilities. 



Fall Accountant's ronrae, Includina Teleimiphlnc. may 

' *' ~ F«BS 



compl«*t«>d In from four tn six months, ftforr BcBiNPMi ^BRMAf n 
TiiR Nation - Instnintlon in this branch nowhere excelled. Fifteen 
years experience warrants this assertion. 

Modem T^Mnanaaea.—Ar first class native leadier reanlarlyem* 
ployed in the Husiness CoIIckc for thosn who desire such tnst'metioa. 

f^etnre nep«ptmeiit.— Great pains have been taken to secure 
t)ie iiejtt possible facilities, and to this end the ablest men are em- 

plored. 

A. \o. f B«Hir4 in private families with none hot CoOegc board- 
ers, can be had at •S.K to 94.00 per week. 

IVeeenvnry Qnallflcntlons— No particular deerec of advance- 
ment Is reqntrefi—iinv industrinns person can enter the Bwdneas 
Cnllere with an absolute certainty of success. 

^nmmer llesort.— A^ a pleasant and healthy Resnti In Sammer, 
ITiid<ion presents to Tiadles and Gentlemen from luxe dUes ad van- 
tSKCs not elsewhere to be enjoyed. 

Ppertal \mlee— Tn persons thmnahout the country who win ln« 
tereat tli'^n.^elves In our college and send us, plaixi.t WBrrrcB, the 
names ard P. O. address of fk'om Sfttn ^yonmr men likely to be m- 
t(frfste<l In nhtjilnlns a business edneatlon, we will forwarn onr Col- 
i.eijR VnxTiTiT and " How to t»o BrsisRSS," a manoal of praellcal 
atralrs and snide to success in life, worth one dollar. 

Information -How Obtained— Cirrnlars. papers, ite^, Rlvlnfl 
full and mlrnte particulars relating to the cnnrae of stiidy, exact m- 
netise of Board and Tuition, will he sent aratfa on applleatlcifi to the 
PrInHral. Also, Sprci«R5S op Prrmanship, BaKK IlllJJ*, naAPrs. 
rnr.cR«. r.pKTiFirATrs or Dapoarr, Ac , u«ed In the Actual Bn^lnesa 
Department, will be forwarded on receipt of two letter pestsge 
stamps. For all particulars address, 

BURN HAM A MOOIIT, 

BnalnesB CoUeirei Biidsea« N. T. 

Uay96-wAnilt ^^ 
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Slu tfttltivafAT & tSouDtcy <&tviUmm. 

AH AQR10m.TURAL GOLLEOE. 

One of the dieUncUvs fiatarM In aa kgrtniltunl col- 
lege wDold be, Id geneni, ■ courae oT ptnd; of a pnc- 
tkal lathei than a ineraly theoretical cbaraeter, or, v) 
exprened in more accnnte terms, apjdbd rather than 
Abstract Bcience. Although we do not hold with Mr. 
Sqoeen, that it ia neceaearj for a hoj, in order to 
q)ell window, to flnt wash a window, yet we do know 
that neitiier riding, nor nrlnuning, nor skating, can 
be learaol bf anj meann withont practice. And to It 
certalnlj (a with all the pfoceaaea of hnabandr}'. No 
man can hold a plow oi wield « apade to anj purpose 
who haa not leutied to do bo b; actoall^ handling 
thoM Implementn. No man can become a competent 
Jodge, either of the qoalltjr <« condition of aoil. whe- 
ther it la rich oi poor, too wet or too drf for any pro- 
paaed crop, whether It is adapted to one crop oi an- 
other, grata, com, wheat or roota, without oboerratlon 
In the field. No man can ntely go Into the market 
to bnj or nil live Itock, aeeds, manures, or any pro- 
doeta of the &nn, withont practical ftunlliarity with 
all ineh kinda of property. 

We may proceed a step fartheT, and ny that no 
pniprietor of a farm can command the respect or the 
kltentlva •erriees of laboring men, unleia they per- 
celTB that he is competent to dii«et them, and that 
he known when work is well or ill done. Many gen- 
UemsB hny farms and attempt to carry them on, and 
ftU vtlerly In their ntoi^vi schemes, merely because 
tbex want thia practical knowledge. The owner does 
Mt know what a fair day's work Is, and complains of 
• poor fellow, who haa delved TdthfoUy for a week, 
Oat fas has done nothing, and the man at once ro- 
■ahM fbat he wDl not again be the Tictim of hard 
wiifc mMI ingntttodB both. Ontdow utd Indoor, a 



master or mistren who does not nicely appredate a 
servant's Isbor, can have no good A/^. If scolding is 
ever nsefal, It must be Justly applied, and all thia is 
espedaliy tme in this republican government of our% 
where the serrant is aa good as his master, if not ft 
little better. 

Any one, therefore, who aspects to labor, or to em- 
ploy labor, on a farm, needs practical instmction in all 
that pertains to good bosbandiy. As well might bo 
command a ship withoot being a sailor, as a &tm« 
vrithont being himself a farmer. 

Besides such merely practical knowledge as Is Indi- 
cated in what has been a^d, an agricultiu«l college 
would differ from other colleges in devoting more tims 
to the arts and sdenees closely allied to sgncDltnre, and 
less to dasidcal studies and to abstract mathematic% 
which occupy nearly or qnite half the osual coU^^ 

We ore aware of the folly of attempting to define 
the difference between abstract and practical know- 
ledge. Many of onr legislators aecm to imagine that 
no knowledge Is agricnlturKl that haa nut • pumidiin 
or an ear of com visibly attached to i t; that no root, 
whether of Latin oi Qreek, or cube or aqnare, that has 
not a potato at the end of It, belongs to a farmers' ed- 
uMtion. That ten times five are fifty, U an abstract 
propodtioD, but it reaUj does not bcwme rooeh mora 
practical nor agricnltDral if we say that five times ten 
potatoes are fifty potatoes t We cnn see that Qreek 
and lAtin may be omitted entirely from the conrse, 
especially in States like Maasachasetts, where even 
the high school teachers are required by law to teach 
Latin, and where in every town of 4,000 inhabitanttj 
the teachers must also be competent to teach Qreek 
and Fteneh. Neither the exclusion nor loclodon of 
classical studies neceesarily tends to the sncccfls or ftJI- 
nre of an agricultaral college. It is a qneatlon of ex- 
pediency, depending much on the means of edneatlm 
affiirded by other schools. 

The illnetration of science by its applicatimi to spe- 
ctal uses, may well bo prominent in one course. Hath- 
emstieal principles as applied to dvil eng^eerlng; 
road and bridge building, architecture, hydmolics simI 
the like, would be thoroughly studied. More atten- 
tion would perhaps be given to book-keeping, draw- 
ing, penmanship, and the details and forms of common 
bofiiness aHairs, than is nsually bestowed elsewhere. 
Many a sdentific and literary man lives and dies with- 
ont knowing how to make a charge on a day-book or 
ledger, or even how to fold and direct a letter decent- 
ly; ud hair ^ gTsdnateB of otu ooDegn would be 
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more pazzled to write a note of hand, or a ilmple re- 
odipt for money, than to project an eclii)8e. 

Dr. Hitchcock, in his plan of organization of an ag- 
ricultural college, pn>po0ee that the president shall be 
also a professor of rural legislation ; and we find in 
Mr. Flint's report, that in one of the Qerman agricul- 
tural institutes, they have a course of lectures on ag- 
ricultural law. 

Although this may at first seem strange, a little re- 
flection may show some such instruction to be a very 
important part of the course of education. Tlic 
rights and duties of farmers as to fences, ways, water- 
courses ; the right to flow and to drain as between ad- 
jacent owners ; the rights of riparian owners upon 
streams, rivers, ponds and tide-waters, arc all fruitful 
sources of strife and litigation. Rights of dower, 
homestead rights, the law relating to mortgages and 
other conveyances, the forms of wills and their pro- 
Tisions, the rights of widows and children in estates of 
deceased persons, the common duties of administra- 
tors, executors and guardians, are all subjects of which 
an intelligent land-owner ought to have knowledge, 
and we are much inclined to the opinion that Dr. 
Hitchcock's suggestion is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. If mental discipline be a great object of a col- 
lege course, there is surely no field of. study better 
adapted to afibrd it than that of the law, and it has 
this advantage over the classics, that the knowledge 
acquired by it bears upon the daily business of life. 

We often hear the suggestion, that there is great 
danger that a college education will render agricul- 
tural pursuits distasteful. " Be careful," say our wise 
advisers, " that you do not educate farmers' boys so 
that they will not be willing to go back to the old 
farm." There is much plausibility, but very little 
sense, in this sort of talk. In the first place, an agri- 
cultural college is not for farmers' boys exclusively, nor 
for any class exclusively. It is for any boys, be they 
sons of anybody or nobody, who desire and are quali- 
fied for admission into it. Wo have no schools for 
lawyers' sons, nor ministers' sons, and we have no in- 
tention to compel a young man who graduates at one 
college to go back to his father's farm, nor to any farm, 
if he can do better for himself and his country else- 
where. There is no father who desires so to educate his 
son that ho shall go back on to the old, liard, worn-out 
homestead, unless it is best for the boy and the family 
that he should. The idea of setting up a college in 
which we shall systematically cheat boys into the be- 
lief that a hard, rocky New-Hampshire farm is a bet- 
ter homo for himself and his posterity than can be 
found in all the world beside, is preposterous. No, if 
a boy gets through our college respectably, we trust 
he will be elevated high enough to look the country 
over, and if sheep-husbandry in Texas, cattle-raising 
in niinois, cotton-growing on the Sea Islands, sugar- 
making in Ijouisiana, or grape culture in California, is 
a better business than hoeing corn in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, that ho will know it, and go where his 
duty and his interest call him, well qualified for what- 
ever he may undertake, and if he finds a better home 
^han his father had, the blessing of his parents will 
*ot be withheld. And again, if after a course of edu- 
•»^^on such as we can give him, he finds in agriculture 
-luch promise of profit or pleasure as when he cn- 
»ur '^P'*^ he f'^P'^ly anticipated^ what harm is 



it if he turns to law, or divinity, or medidM; Md 
makes his agricultural edncalion a meuui €f phslHat 
relaxation, or a collateral scieiitifife studsr ? Abofit iB 
tilings, let us educate and liberaliBe the wofldy aai 
avoid whatever may tend to cxan^> and nanow iilhv 
body, mind or heart. 

Since this article was eorameneed, the tiustssirf 
the Massachusetts Ag. College have decided, saljeetto 
the approval of the Governor and Council, to looto 
their institution at AmhcrsL The aite aelegtad k 
about one and a half miles from Amherst Coll^ge^aad 
the farm will oomprise about four hundred acra of 
excellent land. 

Tlie considerations which decided the tmsteei to m- 
lect Amherst for their college, are understood to be va* 
rious. The town, for natural scenery, in the direni^ 
of its hills and valleys, in its horizon of broken moiB' 
tain ranges, the general appearance of fertility, aid 
comfort, and thrift, without luxury, is unsorpHnd. 
It is made up and surrounded by a popalation iotenf- 
ted in agriculture, and who know that farming ii a 
good business because they live and thrive by farming. 
It is not too near any large town, and is yet easily ac- 
cessible by railway. The influence of the existing 
college, in refining and elevating the taste and habits 
of the citizens, is readily apparent. 

Although nothing like a union or intimate oonnee- 
tion between the two colleges is contemplated, yet the 
good fellowship which naturally exists between culti- 
vated neighbors engaged In kindred pursuitSy the nat- 
ural sympathy which men of science and letters usu- 
ally feel, and the aid which professors in each institu- 
tion may derive from those in the other, it is believed 
n^dll be of great advantage. Upon any coDoeivable 
plan of organization, both institutions will be able to 
avail themselves, in many instances, of the services of 
the same professors. Chemistry, natrnul history, 
physiology, and some branches of mathematics, will 
be taught alike in both colleges, jind their joint funds 
will be none too large to compensate the labors of such 
professors, as, in all future time, it may be deanble 
to attract into this beautiful valley. Fear has been 
expressed tliat rivalry and ill feeling might grow up 
between students of the two institutions. When, how- 
ever, we consider tliat three-quarters of the students 
of Amherst College arc sons of farmers, and that pro- 
bably the like proportion of the Agricultural College 
will be of the same class, there can be no reasonable 
apprehension from that source. 

Amherst College has, in a most disinterested and 
patriotic spirit, freely ofiered to the new institution 
the use of its cabinets, laboratories, and even its lec- 
ture rooms and the services of its professors so long as 
may be necessary and mutually convenient, and the 
citizens of the town tender $75,000, to be expended 
for buildings. The plan of organization is yet unmsr 
tured. The general idea, perhaps, as to buildings, is, 
to erect at the outset one fine central building, which 
shall contain lecture rooms, museums, libraries, chap* 
el, laboratories, armory, and haUs for all necessary 

purposes, with, perhaps, temporary dormitories for a 
portion of the pupils. 

If dormitories and boarding houses can be funyshed 
by private enterprise, it will relieve both the labors of 
the officers and the purse of the treasurer. It is be- 
lieved, too, that no better provision for morals^ mai^ 
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BOB, hnltli OP ooBifbrt of roong men can be AtMa- 
•d ttuui by F^MiiiK them In the fiunlUa of Rood 
dtiaeiiB of a tows ^e Amhcnt. The neighborhood 
of Boch k vlUue u Amharat, ii, in thk view, of grt»t 
•dvantags to the College. 

Of the '■ physical geography " of the farm, a few 
wordi only may be said, and thoee by way of sugges- 
tiou to those ifho are tn other Slalce, watching as ve 
coBStaatly are, for mora light. 

Tlie farm ie generally of rich, good sml, and no ei- 
periment of thu kind ongbt to M tlied npon a &nn 
that !■ poor ; for after all the talking we may do, the 
Inelijndged by itsfrnil^ andaowUl this experimen- 
tal brra be jodged. 

A baud of trnstees who b«d no more tense than to 
■dMt • hatd barren tract of land for this porpose, 
would not have half enough stmae to raiaa any crops 
^Mtt it The income of the land should by and liy 
bdp ^ fui^ of the treaanry, and insWad erf the farm 
bdng •> expensive appaiatoB, It shoold help lo feed 
Umbb who labor npoo it 

This farm ha* great dlverdty and itoanty, in the 
range of Idll* at one end, npon which may perhaps be 
placied tSm bnilding we have named, in the heavily 
wooded slope toward the plain, in froves of chestnut 
and oak and pine, in copious Bpnngs gushing Irom 
the UUs at Mt elevation sufficient to carry water over 
kD the &Tm baUdings on the eetxte ; In a stream al- 
noat through the centre, which, wtihoot Sowiiiff land 
to any injnry, may be raised inio a pond afTording a 
power for an endless variety of useful and ornamental 
porpoecB. In short, it is hard to remember in such a 
place, that wa are but a grave and reverend board of 
trustees, engaged in the solemn bnsinees of foonding 
a college, and have no light to be carried away by 
•motions of beantj, like a parcel of boys and girls. 
And after all, who can meaaora the influence of jus! 
such natural l>eauty, and just anch lieauty of art and 
caltnte as here may surround the student in all hif 
student life. On reflection we will enter on the ledger 
Boconnt soberly, to the credit of the farm, the hills, 
and the chestnuts, and the pines, and the poedble 
(bnatains, and the beautiful pond, and the sonnd of 
the wat^^l, aye, and Moont Tom and Mount Ho- 
lyoke too, keeping watch and ward In " 



GRAFTS COWT ROLLI NO THE STOCK. 

It was formerly a general opinion that the graft had 
eranplete control over the stock ; if, tor instance, the 
pear is woitied on the quince, the slock had no power to 
change the Ideotjty of the pear, or even to vary in the 
■lightest degree the character of the particular variety. 
Ad orchard of dwarf peam, contuning 500 sorts, pre- 
sents the distinctive character of each of these sorts, 
however slight the shades of difference, in complete 
perfection. In reasoning, howerer, on the principlea 
of vegetable physiology, coltivatoiH becsme much puz- 
(led. They learned that water enters the roots of a 
tree, and passes upward through the wood in Ilia form 
of sap until it reaches the leaves. Here It ts spread 
out In a thin stratnm to the light of the snn and to 
the action of the ^r ; it here undergoes a great change, ' 
recetTes Important additions of matter, and descends 
in the hmer bark and forms suecesdve layers of new 
wood on tha outedde of the former wood. The stem 
and branchea of the tree thus continue to enlarge an- 
nnally, and the bark must become stretched to accom- 
modate itself to this enlargement, — thus produung 
tlie kn^tndlnsl cracks seen in the l>atk of older trees, 
•■ the Duqde, banwood, and tulip tree ; or in the 
V>l*nilll|. sealea of the buttonwood, the peeling film 
of tha wUls Urch, and the horliontal streaks of the 
dh^rr, faanh. An. Thn ■iinrnilTii Isjiim iiriiini ii 1 



depaaited on the outride of the stem, ars liiown In an 
interesting manner by cutting a slit lengthwise and 
loosening the bark of a yovng tree, and then slip[dng 
in a [dece of tin-f<dl between the bark and the wood, 
carefully replacing the bark by • temporary Ugatnte. 
The new depodts of wood from the iiiner bail are 
now made ontaide the tin^foil ; and by cutting down 
tha tree after the l^pae of several yean, tha annual 
rings will show the exact Bntnber of years that have 
elapsed iduce the opeiaUon. 

Bat the pumie of aaay is this : If tha sap paasea 
upward In the form of nearly pure water, and U mana- 
factored over again in the leaves into the particular 
kind of wood which forms each different tree, why 
does the stock ret^n its identity — why does not the 
elaborated juice from the pear tree, when it goes down 
into the quince fitock, change this quince to pear- woodT 
If a bB£s-nood leaf manufactures the parUcnlar kind 
of wood known as basswood timber, and the leaf of 
the maple forms maple wood, why does not the leaf of 
the pear manufaoture pear wood all the way down to 
the tips of therootsT 

Investigations of more recent yean have answered 
this question satisfactorily. It has been found that 
the green or living bark has a similar power of elabora- 
tion to that of the leaves, and its proximity to tha 
new and forming wood preserves its perfect identi^ 
even to the finest shades of varietifs. For example, 
' graft the Yellow Bellflower, with Its light colored bark, 
j on the dark stem of the Northern Spy ; the leavea of 
I the Bellflower form new wood, and send it downward 
in the form of liquid wood ; the green bark of tbs 
I Bellflower imparts to it the distinctive character of 
! this variety, and the wood and bark are strictly those 
of the Bellflower. But as soon as the juice passes to 
the bark of the Northern 6pv it is at once chnnged to 
Spy wood, and the distincloess of these sorts will be 
shown by the light berk of the one and the dark col- 
j ored of the other. Again, graft on the Bellflower tha 
dark shoots of the Early Joe. and on this again the 
li^ht colored Sweet Bough. Tlie leaves of the latter 
I will furnish wood for the whole fonr sorts, but the re- 
spective bark of each will maintain itsdietincl Identl- 
'ty. If a bud of each should now accidentally start 
Bad prodace a shoot the Grst would be that of the 
Northern Spy ; the seoond, the Bellflower ; the third, 
the Eariy Joe, and tha foorth, the Bough. In the 
same way the bark of the quince on the dwarf pear 
tree maintains its distinctive character, and the shoots 
which spring from the base are those of the quince. 
not the peer, although the quince may have lieen 
grafted when smaller than a quill, and hare subea- 
quently become half a foot in diameter. 

There is. however, a certain degree of change effect- 
ed by tha graft on the stock, which the ba» of the 
latter does not control. This is pertlcnlarly observa- 
ble in the chaiscter of the mmincation of tha roots. 
Set out, for example, three rows, with a hundred appio 
stocks each, taken at random, either umilar or ois- 
similar in their character. Qraft the first row with 
Roibury Russet, the second with the Bellflower, and 
the third with the Tallman Sweeting. After growing 
three or four years, the roots of the Roibury Russet 
will be found to be few in number, strong and homy, 
and to have penetrated deeply into tha soil, rendering 
them difficult to remove for trnDBplanting. The roots 
of the Bellflower, on the contrai?, will be small, nn- 
meroDS, and nearly horizontal, like thoee of the dwarf 
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RAISING PE ACHE S IN POTS. 

Chieof themoet anccesBful cullivatoiBof pflacheac 
nEcUrinca in |»U, in Isaac Pdij£K, of Higbtatoi 
K. J. At the time of s retent ris'it, on the first i%j of 
June, 1 foUDiI trees loaded with beautiful, ruddj spr- 
tUDCDB of Troth's Early Bed, just softiHiiiig 
rity, and eeveral other variciiea preparing 
ly to ftJlow. The crop of HbIb's Early was goni 
ing ripened during the latter part of last month, 
thing could present a more beaatlful appeanmce than 
dwarf trees three or four feet high, hanging foil of the 
tnatored deep crimson fruit of the Hardnicke necta- 
tiata, on one tree of which I counted about serenty 
Sped mens. 

The last year's iLLrsTHATEn Anncai, Begister 
eootains an accurate atntement of the mode adopted 
by Bllwanoer & Babby, of Eocheelor. for the culli- 
Tation of peaches in pots, their chief object being to 
secure uniform crope every year in an uncertain ctU 
mate, as well as !o produce early bearing and to test 
new sorts. But, as no fire-heat is ^ven, they matum 
bat little ewlier than the ordinaiy Bcnson. The mode 
I am about to describe includes ripening with Hre-heat 
and matnree the fruit two or three months earlier. 

The young trees are taken up early in Hpring, wlien 
ODO year &om the bud, the Emallest in the rofs being 
selected for this purpose. They are trimmed to a 
whip and cut back over a foot in height and placed in 
nine-iDcli pots. As the new shoots are thrown out, 
they are snccessively pinched in, as often as they have 
made a growth of two or three Inches, In this way they 
bre kept dwarfed at the same time that they are made 
to assume a handBome form. The pinching procese la 
continued during the second season, none being allow- 
ed to bear until the tliird. when foil crops are taken 
from them. After the Brat year they are removed to 
thirteen -inch or full-sized pots. In some InstancfS tlie 
young trecfl are taken up and merely cut back and 
kept pinched without potting, and the second year 
placeifin square boxes ; but the dwarfing process is 
not Bocomplete in this inslance. The full-grown bear- 
ing trees have Btems about an inch and a lialf in dl- 
dmeter and eighteen oi: twenty inches up lo the heads. 
This height of bare stem has been found best Iwth Id 
securing the fmit from being soiled by watering and 
In assisting its more perfect maturity by a full expo- 
sure to air and light. The trees are kept under glass 
dadag win(ev,Mid tlie (bennometei in no instance al- 



lowed to go below zero, as the (rnit boda ara nma m- 
Btly winter-killed than od tteee growing in a|ieB' 
ground. Artificial beat wm eantmeBced tei tb» in. 
sent season abont the first of the year, nrd tfpe Indt , 
of Hale's Early obtained In less than five numtlM «r , 
tliat tine, as already slated. last year artificial beat , 
was applied about threv weekslaler ia tbewiatMvtad ^ 
the ripening of the crop was more than a month latter 
than the prcssnt year. The heat usually apptiM k 
sufficient to keep the tetdpelntnre aome degree* abora 
freeing during the night, and up to uity or m«ntr 
in the day-time. As warm weather advaiices bat Bt 
tie flre-hent Is reqalrcd. and after the tkiM <tf May ma- 
ally none at all — the heat of the bud bnng suffldent 
to maintain the necessary warmth. On the day of 
my visit the tliermometec oat-doors was nealij up to 
eighty, but in the peach-hoose above ninety, allhoogli 
all the ventilatora and doors were kopt (q[)en. Tlw 
dnnger feared from a high temperature like this la of 
llie dropping of the fruit — which is only prevented by 
regular and copious watering. Each tree, when In 
'full leaf and during the growth of tbe Irail, retjuirei 
about one gallon of water each tweBty-Rmr boan. 
When the fruit is irithin about five days of fall mala- 
ritj tho trei^a are placed oul-dtiors on the soath side of 
the house, wlieie the exposure and open air complete* 
the process, and gives a fine flavor to tlio (hiit, pio. 
venting that insipidity existing in peachra ripetnd 
wholly nnder glass. If they are placed oat mocfa soon- 
er than this period the exposure causes the cnri of tba 
leaf, and the fruit neither attains full idzc nor good 
quality — indeed, it is often quite wtirthleas. 

Some of the trees, as already stated, bore lii^ or 
seventy specimens; but this number, the proprietoi 
observed, was much too large, the speeiDieaB bcdng 
both larger and finet to flavor when not so crowded. 
About two dozen for each tree he thought th« tight 
number. The trees under this manageiDeDt coatinne 
bearing a few years, and are tlien replaced by younger 
ones; but he thinks, by allowing thorn to bear only 
alternate yejtrs, they ntiglit continue in perfection SO 

The peaches grown here were found on oxantlnation 
not to possess the full flavor of jieachea grown in the 
open air, but much sujierior to those ripened exclneiTe- 
ly in honses. The nectarines, on the contrary, were 
quite equal to any tliat I have met with, the noyau 
flavor commonly so cotijpicnous in this fruit, being 
somewhat soAcncd and improved. Tbe house in 
which these trees were placed, wss about 100 feet long 
and 14 feet wide, and contained about 150 trees. I 
learned that tlje fruit would sell for six dollars per 
dozen in market, and if each tree bore two dozen, a 
moderate estimate, it would be a return of about (13 
from each tree, or some $1,800 annually. I did not 
learn that this sum has been obtained, as the experi- 
ment is rather a new one, and the proprietor has raised 
them chiefly for his own gratification. Ue thinks, 
however, that on a large scale the business might be 
made profitable. 

Hale's Early Rod has been found here to be tho most 
valuable of all the very early varieties of the peach, 
ripening at least one week before the Tillotatm and 
Serrate Early Fork. The two latter being poor bsu<- 
en heie, aad ^geBing <aly two d«ri mobw Am ; 
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lVoih'6 Ekrly Red, have been abandoned. An inter- 
mediate yarfoty is moch desired. 

The proprietor of these grounds, who is a snccessfal 
general nurseryman, showed me a handsome block of 
yoong peach trees, which had already sprang up sev- 
eral inches from the bud, containing 110,000 trees. 
8o highly is Hale*s Early esteemed, that wiiile trees 
of the common sorts sell at $100 per 1,000, Hale's 
Early brings readily $200. 

The readers of this journal will remember the many 

instances in which the superiority of planting peach 

orchards on ridges has been proved by experiment — 

low lands being much more liable to firoet. Some 

ftriking instances in corroboration have occurred in 

ibis neighborhood. On a ridge about 800 feet high, 

aome miles distant from Hightstown, one orchard has 

not fedled to give a crop in twenty-nine years, and 

others have proved nearly as snooesrful; while on 

some flat lands in the neighborhood the crop is often 
entirely kiUed. J. 
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Summer Treatment of the Ghrapevine. 

It is now very generally admitted that the grape is 
the most certain in its annual crops, the most produc- 
tive and the most profitable of the American fruits. 
The apple, pear, plum, peach, cherry, &c, produce 
their fruit from buds grown the preceding season, and 
are therefore subject to all the casualties resulting 
from severe cold in winter, and from early and late frosts 
of spring ; while the gnjte is produced on wood of the 
current season's growth, and is seldom injured by frost. 
Indeed, like the strawberry, it is the most certain of 
all the fruits. There must ever be an unlimited 
demand for good grapes, and at fair prices. A know- 
ledge of these facts has within a few years past 
led to extensive planting of the vine in almost every 
section of the country, and during the last season there 
has been an immense number of vines planted, proba- 
bly more than all that have been planted in the six 
previous years. Some have planted many acres for 
extensive vineyard purposes, while thousands of others 
throughout the land who own but a single house lot 
have set one, two, or perhaps half a dozen vines where 
perhaps little else could be grown, but which will fur- 
nish a supply of fruit for a family for several weeks. 
Many of these persons, who have gone quite exten- 
rively into the planting, have no practical knowledge 
of the proper treatment of the vine, and have been 
0(mtent to follow their neighbors, who know but little 
more than themselves. Evidences of their lack of 
care of the vine are to be met with all through the 
eonntry. There is nothing intricate in the training 
and treatment of the vine, but there is a requisite sys- 
tem, and that must be followed from the beginning, 
and it is at the start that most inexperienced cultiva- 
tOEB &iL When this is the case the only proper reme- 
dy is to cut back the vine, whatever its age, to the 
ground, and start anew. Vines, when planted, are 
generally produced from cuttings, layers, and what is 
termed single eyes. This last is the most extensive 
method of propagation now, and when well conducted 
makes good vines ; but vines from well grown layers 
are the strongest, and come into bearing soonest. 
Vhiea when wdl grown are best when planted at one 
jeai^s growth. Plants from single eyes, when not 
Urong^ ma/ be rooi pruned and transplanted for a 



second year's growth in the nursery, but beyond this 
no vine is improved by greater age before setting in 
the vineyard, and all vin^ when permanently plant- 
ed*, whether of but one or more year's growth, are 
treated the same during the first summer. I had taken 
up this subject in an article for the Co. Gekt. before 
the close of the planting season, but it was cut short 
by illness, and what would then have been said will 
in part be somewhat out of season now. Yet if the 
error which is most common to inexperienced planters 
has been been committed, it is not altogether too late 
to remedy it in part. 

The natural habit of the vine is to extend itself on- 
ward and upward, wherever it can find proper support, 
as we find them in the forests extending their arms to 
the tops of the tallest trees, in search of the light and 
heat of the sun. The object of the vine-dresser is to 
secure all the advantages that are thus derived from 
the sun, and at the same time keep the vine subject 
to his own control, near the earth. There are various 
methods or forms employed for training the vine, aa 
circumstances or convenience may require, all how- 
ever, securing the same important end, viz., keeping 
the vine within its proper limits, and at the same time 
keeping up a supply of strong, well matured bearing 
wood of the previous season's growth. Plants, aa 
generally sent out by regular propagators, are cut 
back to about one foot in length, leaving from four to 
eight eyes to each plant. If the planting is done be- 
fore there is danger of " bleeding," it is well to cut 
back the vine to about three good eyes, or if the plant- 
ing is after March, it is as well to rub off the upper 
eyes, leaving three. After these start, secure and tie 

up the lowest strong one, and remove the other two. 
Tlie single cane is all that is required the first year, and 
all that should be permitted to grow. It is here that 
great error is liable to occur with many ; they let the 
every shoot grow, and instead of securing a single 
strong cane they have a half a dozen weak shoots, 
neither of which will make a bearing cane for the 
next crop. "Where this error has been committed, the 
only remedy at the present advanced period of the 
season, is to pinch back the ends of all tne shoots, ex- 
cept the lowest and strongest. Tliis should be kept 
constantly tied up to a suitable stake. Wliether the 
shoots have been reduced to a single cane at tne pro- 
per time, or whether they have been neglected, the one 
tliat is now selected as the cane for the following year, 
the laterals should kept pinched back throughout the 
season. These laterals spring from the base of each 
leaf, and in order to secure all possible strength to the 
main cane, these laterals are stopped after the third 
small leaf has been formed, removing two of them ; 
the one being left to mature, wbich if removed might 
have a tendency to injure the bud at its base, which 
it is important to preserve to fill its oflSce the follow- 
ing year. These side shoots or laterals will start a 
second or perhaps a third time, and should as often 
be pinched back, leaving each time one leaf beyond 
the last pinching. Securing the greatest strength to 
one main cane, and keeping the laterals shortened, 
and the vine well secured to stake or trellis, consti- 
tutes the chief treatment of the vine the first season 
after planting, always, of course, keeping the ground 
clean and mellow. The winter pruning and the sub- 
sequent treatment of the vine, is governed In some 
degree by the method of training which is to be adopt- 
ed. These may fbrm the subject of another chapter 
at some future period. Many other points of impor- 
tance would have been alluded to, could the subject 
have been reached at the be^nnin^ of th^ planting 
season. h. F. B. 
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Influence of Agrionltoral Journals. 

Together with the influence exerted bj the Ag- 
ricultural papers in promoting bettor farming by 
those engaged in that pursuii, they are also to be 
credited with attracting to it a not inconsiderable 
number, to whom, but for their perusal, the idea would 
never have occurred. The author of "Ten Acres 
£noagh" has frankly confessed that such was the 
case with himself and wife ; and in the course of the 
past ten or twenty years, very many instances ot the 
kind have come to our knowledge, some involving the 
transfer of large wealth from the city to the country, 
others on the smaller scale of ordinary farming, and 
others yet of a more humble but scarcely less interest- 
ing kind, where muscle has been almost the only capi- 
tal at starting in the fields. 

Amidst the pressure of our winter business, a letter 
came to us from a Pittsburg mechanic with a brief 
outline of his personal history, which Is illustrative of 
the foregoing line of remark, and from the three fools- 
cap pages of which we condense the following state- 
ment: 

A young workman of 24, employed in a rolling-mill, 
happened of a Saturday night in 1850 to pick up an 
niustrated number of The Cultiyatob at a periodi- 
cal stand. He had never lived in the country nor 
known anything of rural affairs; but his attention 
was taken by the pictures, and when he came to read, 
he found altogether a new prospect opened before him. 
He subscribed for it, procured the back volumes, and, 
soon after, Thomas, Downing, and one or two other 
works on Fruit. At length, in July, 1854, having 
saved |250, ho ventured to purchase 25 acres of land, 
nine miles from the city and convenient to the rail- 
road, at $1,200 — borrowing $100 to make tlip first 
payment of $850, down, the remainder to be paid with 
interest at the rate of $150 per year. Of tlii8 land, 18 

acres were cleared and fenced, but there were no other 
improvements. 

He proceeds to narrate how in 1855 he was able to 
purchase trees for planting an orchard, to the amount 
of $138, but unfortunately many were killed by the 
unusual severity of ther6Uccc<Kiing winter, and a gretii 
hail storm, July 4th, 1856, finished nearly the whole of 
the survivors. Out of 176 trees but seven remained. 
Notwithstanding this great discouragement, his read- 
ing had led him to determine upon Fruit as his Wd- 
ing crop, and he began again the next spring, and has 
since continued to plant, spring and fall, as liis means 
permitted, imtil he now has an orchard of about 1,200 
trees of the different kinds. He put up a small log 
house, to occupy with his family during the summer 
months when the mills arc idle, still continuing to 
work at his trade when they were in operation, lie 
was ere long enabled to pay off his debt and accumu- 
late some money, and has since lx)ught 20 acres of 
land, adjoining the first purchase, for $1,800 cash — 
nearly all cleared, with 100 apple trees in beoring. and 

including 12 acres favorable in position and soil for 
the grape. 

The letter closes: "I am trespassing on your good 

nature, Messrs. Editors, but I wanted you to know 

what that Pictorial Cultivator has done for me;" 

and we give the above abstract, not particularly to 

show that our correspondent must bo an industrious 

and " fore-handed " man, but because it seems encour- 




aging to those who long for country We, to 
the successes of those who have tried it^ and 
moreover, in the present condition of osr aiblii^ fft ^ 
doing the country a service, we think^ to attraM m 
many as possible from the city to the cnltivatiiOA if 
the soil. 

While we have this letter before us we JOOBj.tOff 
from it, although not immediately connected wfth 
what has been said above, our correspondent'* way ti 

PREPARIHO QBOUXD FOK THB ORAPX AND mUIT TSm: 

" Where the ground can be plowed I run a commoi 
plow, with two horses, 8 or inches deep ; I then foltov 
in the furrow with a lifter or large subsoil plow aboat 
20 inches deep. It takes six horses to plow with tlM 
lifter. Where the land is too steep to prepare it with 
the plow, I get it done by hand labor — that is, trenched 
to the depth of two feet, the stone thrown out on the 
surface for building stone walls. This costs me $180 
I>er acre. Market grapes I plant in rows 10 feet i^Mui, 
the plants 10 or 12 feet apart in the rows ; the varieties 
are the leabella, Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prollfle 
and Union Village, for maricet and home use. I mn the 
rows east and west on any exposure but a southern ; 
train them on trellises 8 feet high, some on the renewal 
system, others on the spur system. For wine, I plant 
the Catawba, 5 feet apart each way, and train on stakes. 
I manure with bone dust and pulverized charcoal well 
saturated with urine." 
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TRAINI NG H ORSEa 

Editors Couktry Qent. — On page -820, J. J. P., 
Iowa, inquires how to break a young horse of kicking 
in harness. The thing is very easily done, and ths 
way is by the Rockwell system of horse-taming. 
Rockwell is the man that drives a pair of spirited 
horses without reins. Now if J. J. P. will turn to June 
ClTiTIVATor, page 197, he will find directions for shoe- 
ing an ugly horse. Use the same kind of cord, but 
instead of having it short, it should be ten feet long, 
so that the person can carry the end back from the 

liorst^B mouth to the side of the horse, and thus have 
the hor<o under control while harnessing or handling, 
which should be done in the most careful manner. 
Instead of having the rope pass just back of the ears, 
it should i>RS8 over half-way down on the nedL 
Tighten on the cord, not severely, unless it is a severe 
case, and at the same time lay the harness over the 
back of the colt, and always be careful that there if 
nothing about the harness to hurt. By careful usage 
the harness can soon be slipped off behind and dangled 
around the horse's legs. 

I am not at liberty to write out fully all the treat- 
ment of such a horse as J. J. P. describes, according 
to the Rockwell system, as Rockwell professes that his 
way of teaching a horse is his own, and he gives two 
lessons for $8 — and sells a pamphlet for one dollar 
more, but sells the pamphlet to none but those that 
liavo attended his school. I paid the $4, and feel that 
I have got the worth of my money. His directions 
about bitting a colt, making a restive horse stand still 
to be barneyed, or get into a carriage, are each worth 
the money ; and thus the perfect contnd he gets of a 
horse's mouth, the manner of making him so as not 
to bo afraid of an umbrella or any thing, or pull at 
the halter or bridle, are admirable. 

I may add that I have no interest in the man or his 
system, but having suffered in common with otherst 
with horses that were far from being just right, I feel 
an interest in pointing to a system that wul enable 
fiEirmers and others to overcome and make that useful 
animsd nun'e useful. J. E. Maooicbeb. 

Portsmouth, R. I. 
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8HEEP-8HEA RINQ FESTIVALS. 

On the Iflt instant the writer attended a Sheep 
Shearing hold by the Ontario County Agricoltoral So- 
cle^, at its grounds in Canandaigua. Although that 
part of the State is one in wliich much attention has 
long been gvven. to sheep, including a considerable num- 
ber of fine wooled flocks of high standing — this was the 

first occasion of the kind ; and we are pleased to be 
aible to say that it met with a degree of success even 

beyond the anticipations of those most interested. 

The turn out of sheep, although not very large, was 
Bnfiftciently so to occupy in the shearing all the time 
that oould be conveniently devoted to the purpose, and 
in merit certainly exceeded, as a whole, the expectations 
ITS had entertained. We were moreover pleasantly 
surprised to find so large and gratifying attendance, 
both from Ontario and adjoining counties. The re- 
odpts frt>m admissions (at a charge of 15 cents) were 
more than sufficient to meet all expenses incurred, and 
■how that nearly twelve hundred i)erBon8 must have 
been present. The admirable amphitheater erected 
some years ago by the County Society at large expense, 
and now, with the grounds, wholly free from debt of 
any kind, serves excellently for such purposes, and we 
were not sorry before the meeting finally adjourned to 
have the opportunity of congratulating the officers and 
members so well represented there and manifesting so 
much interest in the exhibition and its results, upon 
the flourishing condition of the Society and the many 
evidences it affi)rds of good management and liberal 
public spirit It will not be out of place to add that 
among those deserving great credit for its past suc- 
cesses and present standing, the common voice ascribes 
no small share to the former Secretary, Gideon Gran- 
ger, Esq., who retired at the last election, after eight 
years' most constant and arduous service, and who still 
watches its progress with all his old interest, although 
obliged by other engagements to put off the harness of 
active office. The present officers, among whom we 
should name Mr. Johnson, the President, and Mr. 
Lamport, the Secretary, are able successors of those 
who have preceded them. 

Thirteen rams were shorn, two years old and over, 
six ram lambs, the same number of ewes, and eight 
ewe lambs, with the following results, which we are 
obUged to condense into as small compass as possible : 
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ded was the first, on No. 1, to H. M. Boardman, Gor- 
ham, who also stood fintt on ewe lambs, in which class 
G. B. Sackett, Canandaigua, was second. Prizes were 
also awarded to the 1st, 2d and 3d best shearers on the 
quality of the work done. 

The awards on sheep, as we understood, were in 
view of the quality as well as weight of fieeoe, and 
the general merit of the animal. The average weight 
of the 13 rams' fleeces was 19 lb& 2 oz. each,— of the 
animals themselves, when shorn, 112 lbs., showing 
an average yield of 17 per cent, of their weight in 
wool. The sheep of course were unwashed, and most 
of them had been housed and carefully shielded from 
the weather. The first prize ram. No. 2, was a fine 
animal, and No. 3 on the list — a lamb of his, owned 
by Pottle & Dunton, Naples — spoke well for the char- 
acter of his stock. We were assured that he had not 
been housed, but was exposed to the rains of this un- 
usually wet season, and that he was dropped by a 
common ewe bought by Mr. Pottle for $2.50 ; he is 
now two years old, and sheared, as will be seen, 18f 
lbs. Among other noticeable rams shown, was No. 5, 
" Duroc," owned by R, S. Rose, Esq., an extensive 
farmer and flockmaster, at Branchport; he sheared 
June 15th, 1868, 23 lbs. 7 oz., and his fleece was now 
short of a year's growth. The weight of fleece shorn 
by the 1st prize ram lamb, 16^ lbs., was exceedingly 
heavy on a carcass of less than 70 lbs., being almost 
25 per cent. The ewes and lambs exhibited by Mr. 
Boardman of Gorham, were very nice. 

It is to be hoped that these Bhearinfi;s may be con- 
tinued in future years, not only from the competition 
afibrded in the improvement of sheep, but also be- 
cause they bring the members of the Society institut- 
ing them more frequently together, and are a begin- 
ning in the direction of spring shows, which we have 
frequently advocated for the purpose of exhibiting 
breeding animals of other kinds, particularly stal- 
lions, as well as seed grains in their respective seasons. 
It was thought that a week or two earlier in date, 
would have better suited many leading sheep farmers, 
who like to shear early, and have a good fleece to 
show when the autumn fairs take place. 

The shearing began shortly after 11 o'clock and 
continued until nearly four, at which hour the Messrs* 
Gunn, of the Canandaigua House, had provided a din- 
ner for those choosing to partake of it. Upwards of 
, 200 guests sat down at the tables, and after the repast 
was concluded the premiums and weights of fleeces 
were announced, and some brief speech-making in- 
dulged in — rendering it a very pleasant re-union, and 
not <Hie of the least noteworthy features. of the day. 

A Sheep Show and Shearing had also been held on 
the previous day, May 31, by the Bushville Union 
Agricultural Society, of which the Secretary, Mr. Geo, 
W. Stearns, furnishes us an account. He says : The 
day was fine and the attendance large, proving an en- 
tire success. The whole number of entries for shear- 
ing was twenty-four. The premiums awarded were 
as follows : 

Weight Weight of 

unshorn. fleece. 

Rams-I.J.W.Wuhharn, Gorham..... 114 lbs. 18 Dml 

S. P. B. Green. Oorham. 121 ]7I( 

S. S.W. B Sabin, do lOS ISS 

Bamlambs— I. D. Boflwick. Potter,.... 181 17h 

a. U.iUmalee, Gorham l» VTH 



The first prise on rams was awarded to Messrs. 
Pottle and Goodwin of Naples and Lima, for No. 2 on 
the above list ; the second to W. S. Remer, Penn Tan, 
for No. 8 ; the third to Edw. Bronson, East Bloomfield, 
for Na 0. For ram lambs, the first prize went to S. S. 
Lash, Vktor, on No. 1, the second to C. E. Shepherd, 
Canandaigua, on Na 5, the third to John Matterman, 
CanMwIalgna, on No. 8. For ewes the only prize awar- 



Weights 
nnshom— Iba. 

Thre«ewe»—1. H. Arnold, Gorham*.... 64 (t5 65 

a. J. W. Warfibornj 76 78 6» 

Three ewe lambs— L G.T. Washburn, .. 80 76 76 

a. B. Arnold, 66 19 60 

8l L. Adams, Middlesex, 67 69 56 
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" Among the Bucks on exhibition, were three ex- 
hibited by the Hon. E. B. Pottle of Naples, one of 
which was his splendid Sanford buck. There were 
also some very fine Buck Lambs exhibited by Messrs. 
D. B. Holbrook and Wm. Reddout of Potter, and 
Henry Green of Middlesex. There were also exhibit- 
ed six very fine Ewes, by Rev. H. M. Boardman of 
Qori^am." 
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THE STUYVB 8A1TT PEAS. TREE. 

Tliia old tree which gtill contlanes to grow and bear 
at the coTner of TlunI aveliue and Thirteenth street, 
New-York city, is a curioeity in moro than ons pai- 
ticalar. The writer Rrvt viiiited it in 1833, when tb« 
■trrats on which it now grows were comparativclj 
country Toada, and the adjacent land tnoetlj open 
flelds. It sppeued then much as it doea at the pre- 
•ent time, but had a much larger and broader top, and 
of eoDiae boie heavier crope. The stone paveracnta 
which cover its roots, and the tall brick blocks which 
■hade its stem and branches, 
diminish its vigor. When viritcd about the first of 
the present snnuuer, the sboota forming the remaining 
portion of the top were found to be full of vigor, and 
■till bearing a few pears. Borne of (he ehoota had 
grown last Beason from two to three feet in length, 
and had then made aboat a fbot in growth the prcsvut 
year — showing concluuvely that there was no inherent 
decBj Irom old age in the variety after the lapse of 
eeoturies, as claimed by those who adopt the theory 
of sorts Tanning out by old age. The stem up to five 
feet, meaaored two feet eight inches in diameter, 
where a large dead branch liad been sawed off some 
years ago. At eight feet high the tree formed two 
aepuate branches with distinct heads, one about twen- 
ty feet high, and tlie other thirty fuet. These heads 
appear to be grsdnally lessening lu nze, from the soc- 
cesdve dying of the shoots — either from not receiving 
enongh nourishment through the old, hardened and 
decaying trunk, or by the bad cukitaium which it now 
receives, or from blight — or all three combined. Wo 
understand .that the tree bore nearly a barrel of poara 
a few years dnce. It is a late tumoier variety, quite 
good, and somewhat allied in character to the Sum. 
mer Bon Chretien. 

This tree was planted by 
old Qov. Stuyveeant when 
New- Amsterdam, now Hew- 
Tork, was held by the 
Dutch ; but, on bdog driv- 
en out c^ the dty by the 
"goesung, pumpkin-eating 
gentry," and their English 
alli-M, he retreated to hla 
country rendence at this 
plaoe. and being brimful of 
wiath and cabbage, he cut 
down every English tree lis 
could God on his grounds — 
consequently this could not 
havelieenau English variety, g,g^j,^,pjjp 
•nd it appearsto bo unknown EM ju 

and undescribed inEngliah works. As tlii 
took ptacu some two hundred years ago, the tree must 
be now considerably more than two centuries old. 
The accompanying sketcli was made on the spot ■ few 
weeks ago. 




LOCALITY rOR PEACH ORCHARDa 
J, Stover ot Norwich, ('anada West, who resides 
about 80 uilles west of Niagara Falls, infoniis us tliat 
by the selection of proper sites he is enabled to secure 
gooil cmpa of peaches nearly every year, although that 
region lias heretofore been generally regarded as an. 
Ikvomble to this crop. Ills obscrvatloni and exp«ri- 



ments are entirely In accordaiice with what wa hairc 
frequently pubtialiod on this subject, namely, that de- 
vated B])atB of ground, and those tliat have a good 
natural drainage are the best for planting peach ■. 
cLards. The county is somewhat rtJling, and thstoiB 
of the ridges arc mncli freer &om frost than the a^^. 
cent valleys. The fact also tliat those ridgea ttm 
have a gravelly subsoil, producing petfect iiatuil 
drainage, renders them admirably fitt«d Ibr that p% 
poeo. Soils which retain much in<»Bture, as In othw 
places, are liable to frost, and the crop frequently Wb 
when grown upon them. 

In all places where the snrfaee of the connbytardL 
ing it will be found that the peach crop ia lar nan 
certain on tliu ridges than in the hollows, except wbm 
the soil ia springy or too wet ; and some (tf oar raadtS 
who have regarded this cropSS unfitted to tlieirlocaii- 
tics may posubly succeed every year by ■electing thi 
more elevated sites. 



INQ 1 

The use of Wliite HuUehore has given general nl- 
isfaction this year to my n«ghbo>8, as a poiaon for tbs 
Cumuit worm. It is a cheap, light colored powder 
procured at the druggist's, and sprinkled thinly over 
the leaves by means of a dredging.box. A pepper-box 
is Bomutiracs used, but it is too small. As soon as the 
worms eat a small portion of this ponder tm ths 
leaves, they at one close their businen and monllM, 
and wind up their trade and themselves. The appli- 
cation should be made after each nin which wasliet 
ofi* tlie powder, so long as any insects remain. In ad- 
dition to this remedy, or preceding it« application, It 
is a good way to pass around with a tin-pan, sod jal 
off' Into it as many worms as pocetble, and kill them 
at once. My gardener thinks this better than tlie Hel- 
lebore. The Srat day he obtained about two quarts of 
insects, by twenty minutes work. No remedy for this 
or any other insect, should be considered of any value, 
which does not kill them on the spot. T. 



Mf.ssrb, EDiTona—It ofterted happeiu in enlarg 
ing a fruit garden, or changing the order therein, that 
trees of considerable size have to be removed or eut 
down, and as I hare had a little experience in Inch ■ 
cose and ri^ultod satisfactory, I will report it for the 
benefit of others similarly situated. 

In eclarging and re-Setting my fruit.yard I found It 
necessary to remove fi>ur fine standatd pear troot, that 
liod borne fruit some 4 or 5 years. 

Wishing to r^imove them In the spring I oovered • 
space around each tree with manure, large enough to 
take in all the roots, for the purpose ofholding the frost 
in the gronnd covered, after the soli aionnd waa well 
tliaweit out. 

In the spring I dug a trench around each tree cloae 
to the fniwn soil, and deep enough to take in all tho 
roots, and with a lover lifted the fnnsn tnaas and 
trees out of their beds and deposited them when I 
wislied them to remain. 

I trimmed them slightly aftersettitig out, hut Itwu 
not necessary, ibr I could not aee that it letarded th* 
growth in the loast, and three (rf the trees wera vnll 
loaded with fmlt. 

In, N. T. s. b. waih. 
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Crv tht CoiaUT QcBttamu ind ColUTdor.] 

Crop ProaiMats In Northern Wisconsin. 
MSHBSS. TuCKKR AND SoN — It IS furlunate our cow 
b7 U M luge in u«a, and variuiu in ]la productioi 
•■ well aa iU dlniate, fi» wura it not k>. one little m 
tion, like k petl; Oermmn principalitj', trould often be 
deficient in necese&rivi of ecDifortnble eiletonce, and 
conaequentif at Iho same time uodi^r tbo moBt buitiili- 
litiiig obligations to other Slatee, to eay uotblng of 
Erontiec police, and the immense rest of supporting 
too to tneutj- separate fiscal and sdministratlvo fj^ 
teniB instead of oalj one. Under the National Union 
uraQgeinent. evety Sfuto or province ia benefitted by 
being acomponent part of one general sjvtem in natnre, 
ktt. commerce, literature, and all those phasea of life 
which necessitate and reciprocate cichongQ of reeoorcee 
from disunt sections one with another ; each with all, 
knd all with an; one in need. Hero, for Instance, Is a 
dronlh, or some cause of devifltalion tbls year ; the 
next season mmilar i^ndea are in operation in an- 
other and dislonl put. Now we both aeed and re- 
ceiTe anccor from Ihcin ; then ihe; get assistance from 
1U, or from some of the great reciproealory feeders ot 
our great national mother — the mother of manj Beur- 
lahing and proeperoos States. In Wiscoosin for io- 
Mance, we are now in immineot danger of coming to 
•nbnst on half rations — at least it Is certain that this 
Kaaon will not give us more than about half cropci. 
knd I hear the santo sort of report of the pnnpects in 
Uinnesota. Our planting season was late, a lBi;ge area 
cf wheat and oats being pat in nnca Ma; 1st. In the 
tniddle of Ma; wo had very hot weather, for about 
ten dai-B the mercury going up Irom 85" to 95', most 
of the time, in the sliade. This extreme heat, with, 
out rain, bronght forward the firnt sown wheat rapid- 
ly, bnt at the same time dried up the grootid eomoch 
that the last planting of wheat and ants could nut get 
fbrward enough to shade the ground before the droath 
bec&me protracted and hurtful. Tlie consequence is, 
we cannot liave more than two.thirds of a crop of 
wheat, tesB in proportion of oats, and a light crop of 
com- In man; instances the earliest wheat is jet of 
iptoi color, bat more than half of the ground sown 
kuka brown, the wheat not having gtuwn at all fur 

My wheal looks welt, bnt It cost the mates fifty 
poonds of flesh apiece to get It in quick. Tltrce- 
Jbnrtha of my com is doing well, being planted on 
bll-plowed ground. In many instances corn, on spriuK- 
plowed ground, is not up. Apples and other fruit 
Uonomed for a good half-crop, but a nip-(n»t. just as 
thn tree* were going out of bloesom, killed half of 
timn, and the drouth has finished them oO* complcte- 
If. Pmm, sttawberTies, and culinary vegetables in 
Keneral, have gone the same way. Beans and pota- 
toca, and these are not yet op for want of moieture. 
wit^ slight eireptions, will comprise the vegetable re- 
•ouroes left os for next season. The drouth lias now 
continued fbr sixiut five weeks with incoiuddorable 
pprinkles. and a mere sprinkle having fallen last night, 
tiierc is no present prospect of a good rain. 

In addition to this, we have tbo locusts as thick as 
ihey were in E^pt — the seTenteou-year locust or 
deada — proljably abont voe to every square yard; 
•i^rrrf*' *" thisjiartaf tLe&jtte^ the gioaad ia lite- 



rally and generally perforated with their holes, and 
they crowd treeti, bushes, weeds, peas, fences, here, 
yonder, and everywhere. What the extent of posi- 
tivB destruction by them may be, cannot yet bo known. 
The condiwion is. the northwest will have bnt a very 
scant surplus of produce to Eell next fail, and our 
whole consumption of fruit — and this touches me very 
sharply — will have to be derived from outside the 
lines and limits of this State and other targe sections, 
that with a good scaaon would hare produced modi 
towards supplying wants of the inhnbitania thereof. 
War, drouth, locust, half crops, and afterwards we 
must hope pleasant weather, peaceful jirogress, and all 
the otiiei BUxiUariis that niust (umpoi<e " the good 
time coming." J. W. Ci,aiikb. 

Greou Ldlte Cq., Wiseoinln, Jnne 5, 1901. 



QROWINO CORN FOR FODDER. 

LornBai Tnc'KKR & 6on — As the subject of raising 

com for fodder, as well as for com. has been (he buIv 

ject of discussion fbr a time, I thought I woald give 

the result of my experiment tlie last season for yonr 

! drew 17 loads of half-rotted barnyard manure on 
ISO rods of Dilr com land — plowed It under Immediate- 
ly, and prepared the groond for planting the 26th day 
of May. The following day I marked it out one way 
a feet apart, and dropped 2 to 8 kernels in a place aa 
near every foot as I coald goess, covered with a bar- 
row, and rolled. Owing to the drouth in June the 
gmter part of the corn did not show itself above 
ground till after the 20th of Jnne. I went through 
the com once with the cnllivator by taking out the 
hack teeth, and hoed it out once. 

From this piece I harvested 90 bushels of ears of 
com, and 370 bundles of aa line com-fodder as I ever 
saw. This spring I have put In my corn by marking 
the ground one way 3 feet apart, and droprang it from 
1 foot to IS inches apart, and oorered wiili a barrow 
sad roller, tlie result of which I will give if con^dered 
worth; of pubUcation. 

Scoeca Co., S. Y^ June 18, ISM. E. B. BARTLETT. 



Hilling Indiaa Com> — A correspondent of the 

Gerniantowu Teh-graph, speaking of the practice of hill- 
ing coru, says: "Constructing large, conical hills, on 
■nd which is liRht and dry. mast lacvltabl; tend to In- 
-case tbeeffeeteotdrontli, Inasmuch as It ciposcB more 
surface to the atmosphere, and consequently lucmases 
crificatlon at times when all the moisture contained In 
the soil Is required for the support and Eastenance of 
tlie pianla When n<n lalla, the conical hill condncts 
the water troia the roots 1o the centre of apace between 
owe and hills, very little of tlio fiuid being retained 
abont the plants, or wltliin range of the small roots by 
which the pabidum la token np by the growing plants, 
and without Which they would Immedlalel; languUli 
and deca;. On light soil* hilling Is alWB;g dlaadvanta- 
gcouB to the crop. Every tti:»h stratum of earth placed 
over the roots cauacs a protmslon of a new set of late- 
rals, to the detriment of those previously formed. This 
cxUausts the energy of the plant, withont Increasing, in 
nn; great degree, its powers of appropriating food from 
Ibe surrounding soli, as the Hratfbrmed roots cease to 
grow ss ioon ns those caused b; the deposition of new 
aoil arc developed, and In a short lime will be found to 
have lost their vltallly and become men worthlsss ^»- 
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LETTER FROM PRUSSIA. 
Tbm Wm-WoKM-'/ff Dipridalioiu on I/xat lad Drabied 
Landg-^Bemedif BugfftaUd-^Tnadiag by Shop — UarTWB- 
big Biq)ialtdly~SoUing vrUA a Berraled SoOtr— Liquid 
Jlanurt BtiifUdai, 

Uirtnmi, Pmraiu. March M, ISM. 
Hbbsrs. Edfrhib — In the Co, Gbht. of Mnrch 3d I 
find ui article on th« Kbove eabject, the aatlior of 
which wishes to be Informed how to deatnj wite- 
Worms. Now these little enooiiei are freqoentl/ doing 
great damage also on our conUncnt, bnt we have di»- 
eorered means to kill thc^n, aod are appl^ng them 
with complete soccen. 1 will bricQj state my ezpeii- 

Toor correspondent is quite right in Baying that 
nothing can tie applied to tho laod sufficicntlf powtr- 
fal M destroy them. Tod cannot poison them, but 
joa can make the land unBt for a wlro worm to livo 
in it. 

If yon obserre attentively a fluid hi which the win) 
worm li be^ning his dcpiedationa, yon will see that 
the latter commence wlii^re the ground is loosest, and 
that they aprtsd from there slowly to all udes. If per- 
chance two furrows have btvn thrown together in 
plowing, 80 forming a sort of ridge, the worm invari- 
ably eommencEs to eat along this ridge, where tho 
ground is drier and more loose than on the rest of the 
field. We SCO this very plainly hem, where all Gelds 
ve thrown tc^ether into lands or ridges, which ani 
from 1 to it rods wide, and whose ridge sometimes Is 3 
to 4 feet higher than the furrow. This is by no means 
a commendable pmctico, and is more and mure disap- 
pearing, hut it still Biists, and where it docs so, there 
the wire worm firs! destroys the crops along the ridges 
and gradually descends towanls the furrows. Another 
experience is, that the wire worm is particularly dan- 
gerous to such crops as are preceded by clover.the rot- 
ting lemaina of tlie clover keeping the suil louse and 
dry. Even tuoro ! We have whole tracts of land 
which formeriy were wet and stiff, but of lato have 
quite changed tliuir qnalilits by being undcrdrained. 
Now on such lands the wire worm was entirely an. 
known before the drainage ; hut as soon as the drains 
were showing their efiecls the wire womi made his ap- 
pearance, and soon became a great plague. 

Now to tba remedy. DfMroy tht lomentt* of your 
land, and you will not be troubled by the wire worm. 
"We have taken a flock of sheep and driven them up 
and down on a field sown previously with oats, and ^ 
there never appeared a wonn as far as the sheep had 
come, thongh the rest of the field had to auSer hard. 
" The shi'cp has a golden foot,'' snjs an old adage ; ' 
their smalt feet are the best roller known, but it is an 
eipenrivo job ; our shcpliprdB hate it ; it is no advan- 
tage to the Hock, and 400 sheep can do only a small 
day's work. Bo we employ other means. 

Five y<iirs ago we used to think that thorough har- 
rowing was the only means to prevent depredations by 
thewirewomi. Ihave frequently heard Bomeofoorbrsl 
and mi«t successful fanners xuy that the fate of the crop 
depended on the liarrow. I have simn fields harrowed 
twelve and even bixtevn linu-B after the throwing on 
of tho seed. My old chief had a walking^tick with a 
sharp prant, and he was all day walking over the field 
to try whether ho could find a looae spot. He would 
posh hi* stick into the ground, and as long as a hollow 



" The hones' hoiA loaat tiamp h tawd," ba vodl i^, 
when OQl' paUence sranetfanes became exhantad. IW 
qucntly when I thought of Bending the teams %(■( 
for the night, he wonld come out with Ms MA ■! 
tho tired horses had to begin anew, and ma^ a Ul 
was so treated houra after the moon had rlaea. I ■/ 
this becauBa I know that in America. eapedaHyEtflM 
west, little attention is bnng paid to harrowing. Tn 
consider mostly the job done when the (end has bvi 
covered, I had been engaged in farming ka bIm 
years in the States, and when in 1850 I tried mylalj 
at it here I at first shook my head at ao modi hamn 
log, and thought it an unnecessary expense. I kaat 
better now. Thorough harrowing is the Bnt nlei' 
good tillage ; it is the best remedy against the win 
worm. But we have introduced better impInDentiot 
late ; tho honoH alone does the work too dow, tii 
not good enough ; we now employ iron roDen nait 
in sections similar to Croekitt's clod breaker. We nil 
the land before and afterseeding,sndone rolQiQiAM 
has more efiiM^ than four ronnda by the ham* ; tin 
roller cannot be too heavy ; it packs the gronnd asd 
destroys the liannts of the worm. Smooth roUeis cmU 
not do this ; they merely pulverise and presa the *ai&M 
and ere often daogereiis tn nee— if the surface ia l^ 
duced to powder, a rain will bake it into a crust. Wa 
want the land packed at the bottom of the fanuir— 
open on tlie surface. I am satisfied that if we eodd, 
by steam power, drag a roller of 10,000 poonda otb( 
the Geld, this would pay better than to oas MK of 
800 pounds. Smooth roUeia, however, I regaid wlA 
distrust. 

Sometimes at eroding time the land will be K> dty 
tliat even by the aid of the roller it camtot be packsd. 
In this case we rcdl the land after the aeed has come 
up. Oats will bear such an (^>cmllnn veiy well whsa 
the young shoots are 2 to 4 inchaa Icmg ; winter wheit 
will bear It in the siiring, thongh not with a smoetk 
roller. It happens, that owing to dry weAtheroTDlkei 
urcum stances the field renudns Ino loose and the wona 
b^us his work of dvBtmction. In this cue we «k, 
with heat success. Iii|uid manure. I liave drawn fod 
liquid manure upon an out-field in May where the nil* 



Stlie greatest depredaUona I 
e wagon Injured the anMaiun 
of the field, which looked like a garden bflure j tnt 



le the wheels of 



they did nut injure the crop. The tracks of tlie whMh 
soon disappeared under the reviving haolm; the wont 
was completely routed, and we harvested a tolenU* 
crop of oats. Tlic worm cannot bear the smell of liqald 
manure from the tank«, but the latter must be awM 
on growing cro|is to have effect. When applied bwi* 
seeding, it loses its smell too soon. I uaed t« punp 
water into the tanh and stir up the old settlii^ (the 
tank being very targe) to make the stufflast. Bothatl 
have had nearly 100 li<Hils(for four oxen each) dnwn hi 
a season, and saved a good many acre* of tmia. Tkt 
ame was done on a rye-field in the fall, thongh at 
that season more caiitinn is required. 

The above are facts proved by experience. Lat me 
odd that snnie^mes alU>r a cavalry mamEnvTO on 
seeded fields, the whole crop seemed deatroyed br thi 
liorses' hoofs, and conpoquently was taxed ma the 
owner indemnified: but afterwarda the eiop nrivsd 
and gave a highly remunerativo harvest. We nnst 
loosen the ground by plowing, bnt we CMUibt fuA it 
too much afterwards for erops of sbwU fnla, badaf 
excepted, provided we keep the wi&os ncB laUiV 
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APHIS ON A PPLE- TREE BUD& 

The fore part of the pieeeni month J. J. Thomas 
peat me eome opening flower-bude of the apple tree, 
thrcmged with young |dant lice, nestling cloee down 
among the pubescence. He finds these insects, 100,- 

000 to 1,000,000, on every apple tree in his vicinity, 
every expanding bud being crowded with them. And 

1 find the same aphis common though less excessively 
numerous, on the opening buds of the apple trees in 
my own neighborhood. They are the young of the 
common aphis which infests the leaves of the apple 
tKes during the summer — tlie Aphis Mali — of wliich 
I gave an account in the Country Qbntleman, July, 
1855. These insects end their annual career late in 
the autumn, by depodting their eggs, crowding there- 
with all the crevices under and between the scales of 
the bark of the apple trees, as full as they can hold. 
Most of these eggs are swept away by the storms of 
winter, and perish. Those which remain hatch with 
the first warm days of the returning spring, just as 
the flower buds are beginnmg to open. Thus the 
young plant lice all become crowded upon these buds, 
nourishing themselves thereon until the leaves become 
sufficiently developed to sustain them. A. Fitch. 

Management of Restive Horses. 

HB88R8. Edb. — 1 saw in the Co Gent, a few weeks 
iince an inquiry in regard to the best mode of manag- 
ing a restive horse. I don't think, firom the descrip- 
tion, the mare spoken of should be called baulky, 
although she might easily be made so. I have looked 
for an answer to it, but as there has been notliing 
practical offered, I will give you my experience in a 
^milar case, and if it is of any value I shall be glad to 
have your readers have the benefit of it. I have a 
▼aluable mare of very high spirits, similar in disposi- 
to the one described by your correspondent. Last fall 
■he began to be restive about starting, so much so 
that it was dangerous to drive her single. She was 
Impatient to start, and if held in would rear and pitch 
abont, sometimes throwing herself down. Finding 
the matter becoming serious, I undertook to cure her, 
and snoceeded perfectly. The " modus operandi " is 
thii: 

Let the driver have the entire charge of her, and take 
pains, by gentle usage and kindness to be on good 
Uaaam with her. When she is to be driven let him 
hAmesB her himself^ talking and patting her during 
the process. When all ready, go to her head and stand, 
without holding her, if pos^ble, till everything is in 
the buggy but yourself. Now, holding the lines, step 
\m£k a pace or two. She will probably start ; if she 
doesi iraill her up mthout a jerk, speaking kindly to 
her aa soon as she is stilL If ^e backs up or rears, hold 
her by the head, but don't strike her. Repeat the -pto- 
oesB UU she is mad enough to stand stUl, and take that 
time to get in. Now if you order her to start, she will 
|aoi)ably make more trouble ; wait therefore till she is 
xeady — yon can tell by watching her ears — then £^ve 
^er ^e word and let her go. 

B^ pnrauing this plan a few weeks a radical cure 
BMij he eflfocted ; this at least is my experiepce. One 
^fKj important point is never on any account use any 
f0f«rl^ with a horse of that disposition ; It can never 
iflo aaj goody and Is almoit sore to do hurt. Itshoold 



be remembered that while it is never necessary to give 

up to a horse, it is vety often advisable to humor 

them X Y. z. 

• •• 

MANAGEMEN T OF DAIRY COWa 

Messrs. Editors — I propose to give some items of 

daity management, which may be of service to that 

class of your readers who are engaged in that branch 

of business, which is extensively pursued in large por- 
tions of this State. 

Winter Management. — Cows should be fed through 
the winter with what hay they will eat, and well 
cared for by being housed nights and stormy days. 

Spring Management. — I prefer to keep my cows off 
from the meadows entirely, and from the pastures 
until grass gets a good start. 

When cows come to milking, and before grass is up 
sufficientlv, I give them a good supply of good hay, 
made of fine grass, cured as green as possible, and cut 
while in blossom. This will make nice yellow butter. 
If any of my hay gets injured by rson, I keep it sepa- 
rate for earlier feeding. 

If grain or root crops cannot be fed, I sprinkle the 
hay with water tinctured with salt and bran or meal. 

It is of much consequence to dairymen to have their 
cows come to milking at the right time in the ^ring. 
A dairyman told me a year ago, that if they were put 
up in the stable immediately after copulation occurs, 
for about twelve hours till they become quiet, they 
would not fail the first time. I followed his advice, 
and find it to be so. 

If any of my cows kick very badly, I prefer to strap 
up the fore leg around the knee, and put a pin tbi^roogh 
the under side to hold the strap, or to put a rof^e 
around the body, back of the fore legs, and wrench it 
up with a stick. I prefer this for a few days, instead 
of clubs and whips, till they become manageable. 

Feeding Oaloes. — ^The way I learn calves to drink : I 
take the head between my knees and back him into a 
comer, holding the pail in my left hand and his nose 
into the milk-pail with the right hand. While help 
is scarce I can learn him alone without it. 

For skinning calves, I think I shall use a ** Deacon 
skinner," like the one described in the last number of 
Tns Cultivator, for all future time for that purpose. 

Triangle, Broome Co., N. T C. B, 
•-•-• ' 

RAISIN G CHI CKENa 

My man has again had his usual good luck in raising 

chickens, as follows : 

8 hens, each 16 chickens, 8S 

1 do. 17 do 17 

% do. 16 do ao 

1 do. 19 do 19 

1 do. 14 do 14 

lli 
Thus seven hens produced one hundred and twelve 
chickens, and these were the only hens set this season : 
all were alive yesterday, and healthy. L. B. B. 

New-York, April 85. 

• • • 

TO PREVENT GAPES IN CHICKEN& 

Eds. Co. Gbnt. — ^It may of use to many of your read- 
ers at this season of the year, to know that chickens 
can be raised without having the gapes, by mixing all 
their food with urine. * y. t. 

New-Haven, May 8, 1864. 

• •»#• 

Beet Root Sngar in France.— According to an 
official return, the quantity of beet root sngar manufac- 
tured from the beginning of the ** campaign" to the 
end of February, was 105,513 tons, which was 58,725 
tons less than in the same period last year. The quan- 
tity in entrepot at the end of Februarv was 85,248 tons. 
Hm number of manuftictoriea was dfA 
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CLOVER AS A SO URCE OF FERTILITY, 

This subject was quite fully treated by a cones' 
pondent in The Cultivator for June. Although 
the evidence then g^ven of the value of the clover 
crop when turned in as a fertilizer, was conclU' 
sive enough, still it will not be amiss to add the weight 
of other authority and later investigation. 

At a meeting held in the Rooms of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, in Hanover Square, on 
May 11, Prof. Voelcker read a Lecture on the Atmos- 
pheric Nutrition of Plants, in which he detailed at 
length the double action of the air upon growing vege- 
tation — first, as affording food through the leaves, and, 
in the second place, as supplying nutriment to the 
roots themselves. The latter, of course, only come 
into contact with the air contained in the 8oU, and Dr. 
V.'s remarks impress us anew with the importance of 
its proper aeration. He considered " the indirect part 
played by the atmosphere so great in its effect, that 
we might say positively that all soils that were not 
penetrated by air were tinprodtietive, no matter how 
much food there might be otherwise contained in them. 
Cases were constantly brought under his notice of soils 
sent to him for examination which were characterised 
as unproductive, but which turned out to contain an 
abundance of all the mineral constituents required for 
the growth of plants, and which required only to be 
thoroughly penetrated by the air in order to furnish an 
unlimited quantity of food.'* * 

To understand more thoroughly the correctness of 
this position, let us briefly trace Dr. Voelcker's ac- 
count of 

The Air mm m. Source of Plant Food. 

It is calculated that three-fourths of all vegetable 
growth is derived from carbon. The part of the plant 
above the ground is crowned with a large amount of 
foliage, the surfaoe of which is constantly drawing in 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. The action of 
light decomposes the carbonic acid in the leaves, so 
that they at once assimilate the carbon for the use of 
the plant, manufacturing it into starch, gum, sugar, 
and other combinations found in all vegetable produc- 
tions, and throwing off at the same time the oxygen, 
thus restoring that balance which would otherwise be 
continually disturbed in the removal of the oxygen 
by animals. Now the amount of carbonic acid con- 
tained in the air, is small, only 4 or 5 parts in 10,000 ; 
yet " when we consider the enormous volume of the 
atmosphere— when we consider that plants are pro- 
vided with such a beautiful apparatus for absorbing 
the carbonic acid diffused through the atmosphere, 
which is constantly wafted in all directions, and driven 
towards the leaves of the plants — when we further 
consider that there is no other sources from whence 
plants can derive their carbon, and make the calcula- 
tion of the amount of carbon contained in the enor- 
mous bulk of the atmosphere — we are forced to tlie 
conclusion that the quantity of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere is sufficient for most plants." 

But although, perhaps, strictly sufficient for their 
wants, still there can be no doubt that plants also 
avail themselves, some particular crops especially, of 
the carbonic acid present in the air which permeates 
the soil, and renders it available for their roots. Bous- 
Bingault shows that this underground atmosphere, if 



we mdy so call it, contains 40 to 50 timet at lugp a 
proportion of carbonic acid as the outer air ; and ihiX, 
after a rain, this proportion is often farther increated, 
sometimes as much as four or five-fold, proving "tint 
the wetting of organic matter and the rapid deODiA> 
position which through contact with the porout earth 
takes place in organic matter, lead to the destractSon 
of the humus and the formation of large quantities tf 
carbonic acid." As an illustration, the VroffMUOt al. 
luded to the very rapid growth of young turnips tftw 
a good shower of rain if the land had been well duag- 
ed, the rain promoting the rapid production of carlxnJG 
acid in the soil. They looked in vain for this result 
in soils which had not been properly cultivated. 

But carbonic acid is not the only source of plant 
nutriment afK)rded by the atmosphere. Its ^mmftnm 
is of at least equal importance to vegetation, and it 
not only supplied through the leaves, but the air has 
also a great effect upon the organic matters in thesdl, 
in producing nitrates for the consumption of tlie loota 
An excess of organic matter, in the shape of decaying 
roots or leaves, is of great injury on retentive soilB not 
permeated by the air. Hence such soils may bo im- 
proved by " paring and burning," which, although ap- 
parently a wasteful process, is in reality doing ij fire 
what it would undoubtedly be better if we could m- 
complish by means of the oxygen of the air, were not 
the soil so imperfectly aerated and so impervloos to it 

As farther showing the importance of the aeration 
of the ground. Dr. V. stated clay " soils in many cases 
contained an abundant store of mineral food, which 
was as essential as atmospheric food to the growth of 
plants ; but in many cases it occurred in a locked-up 
condition, in which it was of little oi^no avail to the 
growing plants, and it was only when the air tho- 
roughly penetrated the soil, that it became available. 
It was by the introduction of atmospheric oxygen and 
carbonic ucid, that many mineral compoimds belong- 
ing to the double silicates of alumina and alkaline, of 
ammonia and lime were graduaHy decomposed. In 
consequence of this remarkable composition, the sur- 
face of the soil becomes more porous and powdery, and 
a stiff clay soil was, by proper aeration, reduced Into 
fine earth, and at the same time there were produced 
the food so much wanted for the growth of the plant, 
and that condition which enabled the plant to aheofb 
more abundantly atmospheric food ; for the more po- 
rous the soil was, the more readily did it absorb am- 
monia and carbonic acid from the atmosphere." 

— To go back now to the point from which we start- 
ed, we may perceive some of the reasons why a clover 
crop turned in, produces so great a fertiliong efiect 
Its roots penetrate the soil in every direction, and not 
only open it for the passage of the air, as they decay, 
but also supply nitrates for the succeeding crop, and 
promote the increased availability of plant-food of other 
kinds. For this reason Dr. V. had made an experi- 
ment some years ago *' with the view of ascertaining 
how much nitrogen was present after the clover crop 
had been removed, and he had ascertained that It wis 
equivalent to rather more than the amount of nitrogen 
present in 8 cwt. of Peruvian guano— that was taking 
1 acre. It could not be maintained that the nitrogen, 
to the whole extent lie had stated, would be^avallahle 
in the shape of nitric add ; yet, if only cn»haif be- 
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came so available, the reason would at onoe be seen The biTes Bhonld not only be low, but should have abun- 

whj clorer was such an excellent preparation for dant openings, or orifices, in their tops, leading to the 

wheat, and why a good crop of clover was ahnost in- cap-boxes. If there are holes between every range of 

▼ariably foUowed by an abundant crop of grain." *^*>™***» *" ^^^ ^^^^^' ^ relaUve who had kept bees for 

Li answer to a subsequent inquiry, he remarked: n»"y y«Lrs. told me he had never succeeded 

Mt n J -o-s ^ * \. AA ^ <*- -1 but one top box filled. On examining his hives, I fonnd 

Oood Peruvian guano contains from 14 to 15 pounds ^^^^ from eighteen to twenty IncheThigh, and only one 

of nitrqgen to the cwt I mentioned only one example ^^^^^ three-fourth inch hole, entering into the cap-box 

of the quantity of mtrogen hi the roots and other which turned down on top of the hive. The reader will 

▼eigetable remains, that are left in the soil ; but it of readily perceive why he failed. 2d. The cape, not too 

eovirse varies. I am at present engaged in following large, should be snugly made, and fitted closely to the 

up this investigation. One of the matters for invest!- hive, and carefhlly guarded from the light and sudden 

gation in the present year is an inquiry into the growth changes of temperature. If the cracks are open, they 

of dover, and I shaU follow up that inquiry by ascer- ^^ ^ stopped with a mixture of rosin and bees-wax, 

taining how fiu it is useful asa preparation for the three parts of the former to one of the latter ThiswiU 

wheat cron " **^® * much labor in bringing poropolis. A high 

^' temperature is necessary for comb building, which can 

Mow to set tlie moat Benefit ftrom Clover. rarely be attained in open boxes, situated at a distance 

The Professor said that after growing a good crop from the main breeding chamber. 8d. Bees, as a gene- 

of clover, immediato steps should be taken to work the ral rule, will commence much earlier in the boxes if a 

■oil, and the bettor the soil was worked by proper msr few pieces of combs arc cemented" to the top of the box. 

ehinery, the sooner the clover ley was broken up, the '^^^^ <^^ *>® fastened by the mixture of melted rosin 

sooner the atmospheric air entered the soil, the more *°^ beeswax. If small pieces, of only a few cells, are 

impldly were the nitrogenous comrtituents of the root f •»«^' ^?^ ^"^ ^7*^^ *^^ P^P^,^ ?f ""^"w^v ^""V"*! 
m . J J Ai. % J X A-i .X X larger they are, of course, the better. We have had 

ff^^'^.,"''^ H''* T" •^""'^V^'T ^^ f"*^^ 8mlll boxes nearly half filled in forty-eight hours. They 
found in the sod. He never examined soU that had ^^^e fitted with new combs, cemented to their phices, 
been well penetrated by wr, in which large quantities and placed on the hives in the height of the honey har- 
;of nitrates were not invariably present vest The bees lost no time, but commenced storing 

A gentleman present remarked that in growing and honey immediately in the empty combs thub fbmished. 
yyt^nM ging the clover crop^ harvesUng, and feeding off, 4th. The main or breeding chamber of the hive should 
as much attention as possible should be paid to increas- ^^J ^ ^i^ enough to furnish the queen with all the 
in^ the roots. " If jou work oflf the heads only, you ^^^ »^« °«<^ ^^^ ^J^^g^ *nd hold enough stores to 
do not injure the stems, the phmt is stiU growing, and winter the bees. If the body of the hive is Uu^e, the 

, .- i.»*ji.Aj^ T^ J ^ bees will always work there in preference to going into 

• huge amount of root is formed • but, if you feed off ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ their su/plus. In laUtude forty 
the ck)ver, you more or less kiU the pUnt, and the root three degrees, about two thousand cubic Inches is the 
is not formed. This, in considering the effect of the right capacity. A hive 12 by 12 by 14 inches — 2016 cu- 
dover crop upon wheat, would be of very great value." blc inches ; or one 14 by 14 by 10— 1960 cubic inches. 

Dr. V. responded that he had already given some Either size is near enough for practical purposes. Many 

attention to this point, and that " after two years' clo- bee-keepers lose by large hives. What honey they get 

▼er crop, leaving the first year's crop standhig for seed, '» ^^^^ ^^^ ^^« '^y ^^ *^« ^'^e» ^°<* ^ ™ore or less 

more nitrogen was actually obtained than when it was "^^f ^*"* ^^J^l^' young bees, and soiled by con- 

t .^1 * 1 r J ir -ru i *i • ai. a xi a stant passage of the bces ovct the combs. Honey stored 

immediately fed off The expUmaUon is that theroots j^ ^J^^^ ^^„bs, in surplus boxes, bringsi much 

develop themselves much more perfectly when the clo- ^^^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^^ „^ket than a conglomeraUon of 

TOT plant is allowed to grow without being checked, broken combs, young bees and bee-bread. 6th. Want 

•a it wonld be by the nibbling tooth of the sheep.'' He of sufiicicnt ventilation and protection from the hot sun, 

.ptOpoaed to make farther experiments, with the view in very warm weather, sometimes prevents bees fh>m 

of ascertaining the amount of produce, and what was working in surplus honey receptacles. The hive should 

left in the ground after treating a piece of clover in ^^ ''^P* shaded and ventilated in hot weather, so that 

.wkms ways, and he hoped to have the cooperation there is no danger of melting the combs. If the outside 

^t -.^^u..^ r *i.^ a ^ Z t t* 1- u of the hive is " black with bees," it is a sign that there 

of members of the Soaety in case it should prove ne , ^ . ,^ , , .at ai. * 

u Ai- w -*t_. . X. .. Isa want of room, or it is inconvenient of access, or that 

eaasary to confirm the results of his own hivestigations ^^^ ^j^^ j^ ^^^^i^^t i^ ventilation. Of course, no one 

SBdar different circumstances and in other localities, should expect or wish his bees to work in surplus recep- 

••• tades until they have first provided for their own wants. 

SURPLUS BOXES. ^^ favorable seasons, you may expect good stocks to 

- store surplus, if their hives are low, not too large, fbr- 

. We often hear bee-keepers remaric : " I don't see why ^ish free access to the boxes, boxes made tight, pieces 

mj bees do not worit in the cap-boxes. The outeide of ^f combs secured in the top, and well protected against 

Ihe hive to black with bces. All idle ; yet they will not sudden changes of temperature. At least, such has been 

4o a thing In the cap. How do you manage to get your ^^^ experience. L. L. Faibchild. 

bees to work in the boxes ? ** BoIUng Prairie, Wis., 1864. 

• Several things arc necessary in order to have bces ••• 

work to advantage in storing honey in surplus recepU- I*™*™* ^^VlT;'"'^ correspondent of the Maine Far- 
^1^ 1-* »rv w^ ij u I * *• rn 11 mer says that Sylvanus Damon of Buckfield, in that 

dea. UL They should be convenient of access. Tall g^^^^ /. h„ ^ twb-ycar old heifer which dropped a calf 

jhlvea, with only one small hole for the bees to pass into April 2d, which was alive and well and i>erfect in every 

the cap, are not the thing. When a hive is from eigh- respect except being entirely without legs or signs of 

teen to twenty-four inches in height In the main cham- ^^7- , The supposed cause is that the heifer, about eight 

^iM wji ^n u #.11 ■o^^^w.m «i^ «.A i«w M^^ «w*«. months previous, was much frightened at a dog roHing 

5?'* !^ . ^ ^^Tl ^^^^ow hives, from ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ '^^ The body. In the act ^rolUng, 

tea to fltteen inches high, have much better success— being only visible to her, eonstltuted a mental Impres- 

'''" things being equal—in obtsining vligin honey, sion sufilciently strong to produce the result^' 
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No. 34.— THE BU FFAL O TaEE-HOPPEB. 
Bdwabd Merrit of Poughkeepiie last year seat to 
•he Couhtrt Qbntleuak slipe (^ Antwerp ntspbeir; 
BtnlkB, each slip iihoTriDg n row of holee perforated in 
it, and demring to know tUe insect which occa^oned 
this miBchief. On rccetving them 1 felt bo conGdenl 
that I had quite latel; given a full account of tliis in 
sect and iU operations in the Couktkv Ormti,buak, 
that this conununication was laid Bsido, and snon pasB- 
ed trom my recollection. Bocentl? he sends ub alipt. 
of the grapevine showing the samo perforationn, aod 
lenewing big previous request ; and now, on coming 
to examine, 1 find that it was not to the Country 
Gbhtlbuak, but thu American Agriculturist that 1 
communicated an article upon this subject, which wu 
pntdished in that periodical June, lti63. This will ex- 
idaio to Mi. M. why his Grst lemittance came to be 
passed over unanswered. And In now wriUng agaiu 
Dpon tlie same subjAct I shull bo able to add but little 
to what is conCaJned in my previnus account. 

An appearance so curiously artistic tliat It atttacts 
the particular notice of the person whose eye happens 
to perceive it. is frequently to be seen in the wintei 
and early spring, upon some of the leafleBS stalks of 
the raspberry, and more rarely upon the twigs of the 
apple, cherry, and other trees and slirubs. A row of 
Bmall holes, of the size mado in paper by puncturing 
it with a coarse pin or needle, is observed to be bored 
at slight but icgular distances from each other, in a 
straight line. The row extends lengtliwise of the 
twig, and la from one-half to three inches long, there 
brfng about twenty.mi holes to so inch. It is usually 
Id twigs and stalks which are slightly less than u quar. 
tcr of an inch in thickness that these rows of holes oc. 
cur, and frequently (here are two or more rows upon 
same twig. While the liules are plain 
I and distinct in some kinds of trees, in others i 
I they are obscuro, making wounds which . 
I cause the bark to swell into a rough canker- 
I ed-likescar, with adeep crack or fissure along 
f ita middle, in which crack tiie lioles are 
s or leee perceptible. On splitting the 
twig, it Is seen thst thcBO holes are bored, or 
rather pierced, inward into and almost 
through the soft central pith, in a slanting 
direction, and that each hole is somewhat 
bent or curved, and is occupied by the egg 
a insect. The eggs are shining, yellow- 
ish white, cyUndri(»l with rounde^ ends, 
and four times as long as thick — their length 
I being a littla more than the tenth of an 
I inch, and exactly filling the inner portion of 
I the holes for about two-thirds of their 
length. And now wliat insect is It that 
makes these wounds? Several years ago I 
I fiiet noticed these wounds in some willow | 
twigs, but the holes were empty, the In. 
sects having liatchcd and left them. In tlie spring of 
1356 the twigs of apple trees at Akron, Ohio, were 
Tety much Injured'in some orchards by wounds of the 
same kind. The raaUdy excited the attention of II, 
W, Hows, Counsellor at Law, of that place, who sent 
me spodmena of the wounded twigs, and a corrcspon- 
doQM upon this subject thereupon look place between 
Hi. On learning how much of a novelty these wounds 
•rere, fd the Insect making them was osknown, lie 



devoted particular attenUoa to thla Bub)ect,aiid TllM|th 
was so fortunate as to detect the culprit in the veiTMt 
of pierdng these holes, and spedmena of it vrenOmt- 
upon sent to me. It Is thus to Mr. UowB that wa m 
indebted for knowing what inaeet it is wlik^ ouHi 
these wounds, and the manner in which it intkM 



Tho Insect is so common through the Northan 
6tat<s and Canada, and liassuch a peculiar form thatll 
lias at sometime lieen noticed probably by every poKB 
of observing haliits. It begins to be seen soon llhc 
the middle of July, and remains until the end of Ih* 
season. Itlsfromthreelofour-tenthsofaninclilai^ilt 
a light grass green color, fte^M 
rather ^ntly with whitish doti^ 
and is ihaped like a Ixah nvi, with 
two sliort, sharp pointod pioansM, 
like horns, jutting outward In 
front, one on each side, giving Itl 
forward end some reeemblanes to 
that of a bull or bnflUo. Hents 




1 the I 



fFALo Tbk&Hoftbk, orOmai 
In^xilui, as it was scientifically named ori^nallj bjr 
Fabriciua. It pertains to the Homoplerous diviiimaf 
tho order Hemiptera, and to the ^nily Jfonbrocidf. 
This insect may frequently be seen standing «a ths 
email limbe of the apple tree, the locust, and other 
our orchards and yards, vrith Ita head towaidi 
of the limb. It remains perfectly motlonlt* 
and quiescent ; but it the finger approaches It, with a 
sudden strong spring it darts away with aoch velodly 
that tho eye is ecldora able to follow it, or even per- 
ivc tlie direction in which it lias thrown ItselC 
We have in our country a few other Inaects of this 
me genus Oresii, all of them umilar to the above oaoi- 
edsprciesin their size and shape, and BO doabt woond- 
ing shrubs and trees in tho same manner. And tt 
may be some of these by which the rows of hcilesliavs 
tieen made in some oi the silnstlonB in which they have 
l)eenoi»ervud — for it isoniy open the apple tree that tba 
Buffalo tree-hopper has lieen actually seen In the act 
of depositing its eggs. The rows of holes appear to be 
more common in the stalks of raspberries than In any 
other slirub or tree. I find them particolarly In ths 
wild black raspberry, or thimble berry, as it is acsns. 
times called, {Itubut oecidenUUti) and frequently also in 
the red raspberry {R. il)-igotaM,) and they will no 
doubt be noticed also in the high blackbeny (S. tit 
laim.) CorreBpondeots in different places have mSB- 
tioned to me their occurrence in the garden raspberry 
{II, IdiFm.) And where the elder {BajiJnieai CuM- 
ieraa) is growing among raspberry briars in neglectad 
Gelds, or by the side of old fences, I Lave &eqneittly 
DOliccd these ro^-s of holes In Ita eulks also. This 
fact is the more worthy of remark, the notion havii^ 
txvn BO widoiy prevalent that this shmb was peculiar. 
ly obnoxious and repulsive to Insects. And fhrther, 
as has already been montioned, these wounds hare 
also been observed in tlie aj^e, cherry and wUloir, 
and in grapevines, and are sometimes to numcroos aa 
lo be Injurious by killing, as they frctjoently do, tha 
poriion of the twig which is above them. 

In an elder stalk I have seen a row of these htAtm 
^ Inches In length, a joint In the stalk thn Intsr^ 
rupting it for a distance of nearly ahalf inditawlun 
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uiotbu row, 1 J inchcfl long nu plued in tbe i 
line, th« upper row can(«itting eigbty-one punctures, 
tba lower one thlrtj-two. The trhole was probably 
tbe work of oae insect, and dcoe st ooo continuoua 
operation. It hence appeua that each female depoails 
About 100 eggs. 

The piiToir, lanceX or oripotUor — the iuBtruiDcnt with 
which Ihu insuct perforates these holw — closes in 
tdieath much as tbe blade of a pocket knife docs [nta 
its handle. It is plainlj to be seen thus cloned into a 
poore, wbidi is on the nndendde of the body at lis 
Und p«rt To perforate a hole thin {Nercer, as Mr. 
&o«e lofomn me, is held obliquely downward and 
Ihrward, or like a knife-blade a quarter opensd. Bring 
in tbia pofiitioo. and with its point pr?sB»d ■gaiost Uie 
bark, it is b; a forward movement of its body Ibat 
the insect draws or tlirusts it downward through tbe 
bftrk and soft wood, and into the pith. An egg, □□ 
donbt, is then passed Into tbe perTcHiition. and the im- 
Idement is then withdrawn. Tbe womids which are 
tbtM mode are scarcely perceptible at Gnt, but become 
.Inore and more eonaplcuoua with age. It was tbe last 
of September that Mr. Howe discovered the insect at 
this work, and some of tbe wounds then on tbe apple 
twigs, he judged &om their appearance, had been made 
» month earlier. 

Tbe eggs ranain in the twigs throngh the winter 
And hatch the following season, probably la the month 
of June, as I meet with some of them in raspberry 
Stalks, unhatchedat the dat« of this writing. May SStb, 
They do not produce worms, but nuall active insect*. 
Which have some resemblance to the paieots In their 
chape, though they are destitute of wings, and of tbe 
liard, gloay shell-like cm'cring which thej acquire 
when they become fully grown. They wander away 
(com their birth-place as soon as they come out from 
the eggs. 

Then tree-hoppers, both In their ymug and in 
fl)dr fall grown states, noariah themselves by pnnc- 
tarlng and suckbig tbe juices of tbe leaves or of 
the tender new bark of the twigs. In this way 
they are pernicious to the vegetation on which they 
IxxuT, as well as by wounding it to depont their 
«ggs. Therefore, In seasons when they are noticed as 
being so common in tbe orchard or garden as to excite 
Sisaia of injury from them, It may bo well to frequent- 
ly shaXe or jar the trees or shrubs to which tliey re- 
port, and strike upon the foliage here and there with 
K sUck, to frighten off these insects.— for 1 think few 
ef them will remain in (dtuations where they Snd they 
are liable to bo thus disturbed, but will By away to 
nme of the wild ve^lation of the fields and furesls, 
which appears to accommodate them as perfectly as 
that which we cultivate. Asa Fitch. 

Effect of the Turnip Crop on the Boll. 
Uxssiia. EDiTons— It is (ranewbat singnlnr how 
niBDy snd different opinions prevail among farmers in 
rdation to the effect of cultivating or raising different 
crops on the soil. Among the different crops that are 
Zaised there is perhaps as much dlvcirity of o]rinlon tn 
relation to tbe effitct of the turalp crop as any one. 
Bnee I commenced raising turnips I have frequently 
heard it said that the turnip woald poison the land, 
Cb*t0lbBra«iis iroaU WilowsU aAer itjaod tluU 



after Taisiog it a few years the turnip itself would not 
do well on tbe same /arm on which it liad been raised. 
Now in my own eiporience 1 have provedall those as' 
sertkuu, as well as many others, to be entirely without 
foundation, and I liave no doubt that in most of the in' 
stances in which crops that succeeded a crop of tumipa 
have failed, the failure was to be attributed to other 
causes rather than tlie turnip. 

I beliove that it is admittodat the present time that 
one of the fundamental principles uf agriculture Is, 
that those crops which have the smallest and fewest 
leaves, with the largest number of roots, draw tho 
most of tluui nourishment from the s(ril, and but littlo 
from the atmosphere, and consequently they exhaust 
the soil on which tbcy grow much more than the op- 
pomte elase of plants which have many and large 
Itaves, with but few and small roots, which are eop- 
poeed to obtain a mtu7h larger proportion of their food 
from tbe atmosphere, and less from the soil. If thil 
principle Is a correct one, then tbe turnip must be one 
of the least exhaustive cropH to the soil iliat is raised. 
Whether other cultivated crops will do as well after 
turnips as before I cannot say, as my turnip crop is 
the last cultivated crop I put on my land before seed- 
ing down to grass. 1 have raised turnips two yeam 
in auccesaioD on the same land with good succass. 
Ader the turnip crop I sow spring grain and seed 
down to grass. I have sown rye, oats and barley, and 
all of these croiia have succeeded well, and I have ner- 
failed of getting a good catch of grass, and good 
crc^ of It, for several successive yeare alW it, as good 
I have ever obtained after any other crop. Wheth- 
er tbe turnip will tall to do well, or grow oa tho same 
farm after a Bcriee of years, my experience of mors 
than twenty yeais has failed to prove. It rather goes 
to ditpmne it, as my last crop was equal In every 
respect to any crop I have ever raised. It seetus to 
methatlheiDcrea^ng and succenful cultivation which 
tbia crop is receiving in this country and iu Canada, 
and the long and succemful eipetienco which It has 
had in Rnglnud. sre siiHlcient to set at rest all the 
objections which have been raised against this crop, 
and to commend it to the Qtvorable consideration of 
the farmers of this country. 

Setting amde the depredations of insects, and the 
effitela of weather, which no farmer can avoid, I think 
that moet of the foilures in raising this crop hare 

n from tbeselection of unsuitable soil, the want of 
sufficient manure, and the lack of careful and thorough 
'ultiTation,and under theec unfavorable drcumatanrcs 
\o one need to expect to raise good cro|i8 of any kind. 
While, on the other hand, if the rame jadgment. care 
and skill Is Dsed in tho cultivation of this crop that is 
used in the cultivation of other crops, there can be no 

n why the same degree of success cannot be at- 
tained OB with other crops. Tbe turnip requires a diy 
mellow soil, an abundant supply of manure, with clean 
and careful cultivation, snd with these requitdtea sup- 
plied, good crops can be relied on, and in proportion as 
these things are disregarded, so will the crop be likely 
> fail in quantity and quality. 
Wilmington, VI. C, T, ALVORD. 

Devon*.— JjiKsa Sw^ute, Esq., of Boffmnn's Ferry, 

IS Jnat purchased from the herd of Copt. JoaGra HiL- 

>ii of Ni-w-acotland, llic flno yearitng Devon bull 

rrinc« of WalM, out of Muss Jtosa, SOI, bj Km^ia, 4H. 
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STAC KING HAY. 

Stacking in the open field cannot be recommended. 
Ample bams should always be provided. Yet tempo- 
raiy necessity may often require stacking. When re- 
sorted to, it dioold be done well ; the stacks bidlt even 





riiLi. 

JBrenlj built ttack-the 
boiisontal liiKvabow- 
mil the rounded nir> 
iftce of the Uyen. 



Fic.S. 
Unevenly built stark— 
the horlsontal lines 
showinf the uneven 
tettiins of the layers. 



and with symmetrical form ; the hay should be pitch- 
ed on from different sides to preserve upright and even 
settling ; for when a stack settles to one side, it neces- 
sarily exposes the upper side to rain, and often to the 
loss of a large portion of the stack. Good stackers 
repeatedly and regularly pass around the structure, 
and place the hay in uniform forkfuls in regular and 
circular layers. The centre is always rounded the 
highest. In a well built stack, the fibres at the out- 
side falling downwards, prevent any rains from passing 
in but a few inches ; one laid up badly may allow the 
water to enter a foot or more. — Tucker*8 Annual Beg- 
iitcr. 



-•♦♦- 



Sheep-Show and Shearing in Cayuga County. 

On the 8th June, the Cayuga County Sheep-Show 
and Shearing passed off at Scipio Center, on the 
premises of Isaac Akin, who had interested himself in 
making it convenient for the coming festival. The 
day being pleasant, it was held in his orchard, where 
the sheep presented, were well arranged. Our antici- 
pations were fully realized in witnessing a large num- 
ber of farmers interested in wool-growing and sheep 
husbandry, not only from our own, but adjoining coun- 
ties. 

At 12 o'clock the sheep were all entered, at which 
time a repast was served up by Mr. C. Smith at the 
Central Hotel, to about 200 persons — after that com- 
menced the operations of the different committees in 
weighing and examining the sheep presented. It be- 
ing the first undertaking of this association, many 
were somewhat delicate in bringing in and presenting 
their sheep, owing not only to their being shorn at 
later dates last year, but the inclement winter, to- 
gether with the hay crop secured last season, operated 
very much against this enterprise. Still there was a 
good number represented worthy of praise, and some, 
notwithstanding these circumstances, entered the ring 
for weighing and shearing. 

Aside from those presented for shearing, were many 
extra rams one year old and older. One ram, present- 
ed by G. S. Center, South Butler, Wayne Co., and en- 
tered in the two-year old class, attracted much atten- 
tion, and drew many iingular Mprestians from the 
people — also some extra ewes and ewe lambs present- 
ed by L. Colvin, B. Lyon, J. Niblo, P. L. Atwood, and 
H. Allen. The whole number of entries for shearing 
was sixteen. 

We giTe below the figures of those shorn, and re- 



gret much that any of the committees wera pnnoM 
from giving in their reports. Only the fiisl elfesi.]» 
ported, which was on rams, three years iAd and an^ 
which were in agreement with the rules of the & 
dety on weight of carcass and fleece, all other potato 
being equal : 
FiBST Class Rams. Weight Uiuhoni. * Weiidiinttcii 

1. A. Greenfield, .... 138 lbs. 10 on. Moravia, . . 14 lb*. U ohl 

i. D. C. Qoald, lOSIbs. Sctpio, .... lOlbc 6ohl 

8. do 131 lbs. do ISlbf. 8ohl 

4, H. Slocum, 141Xlb8. do laibclloi. 

6. H.AUen 081b«. Yenice, ... ISIbc 8aB. 

3d Class Rams, two years old : 

1. Q. S. Center, ... 137 lbs. Wayne Co., 38 lbs. 9 ohl 

3. H.Allcn, 761bs. lllbfLiOi. 

3d Class Kamb. one year old : 

1. P. L. Atwood, ... 100 lbs. Venice, ... ISIba. Soa 

3. S. Tbumpson,.... 88 lbs. do. ... lllbe. folk 
8. do 106>)(Ibs. do. ... 18Iba. Imk 

4. P. Davis T9 lbs. 11^ lbs. 

5. L. Colvin 100 Ibe. Washed, 8;^Ibt. 

1st Class Ewsb, two years old and over: 

1. U.Allen, SSVlbs. 81bf. too. 

3. do 68 lbs. lOlbc 6oa. 

2D Class Ewxs. Lambs : 

1. P. L. Atwood, ... 83 lbs. 10 lbs. 6 oil. 

3.£.Lyon, Mlbs. 71ba.l4oa. 

n. ALLEN, 89CtetVf, 

How to Enrich Meadows«~At the meeting of 
the Little Falls Farmer's Club on the 27th of May, Mr. 
H. Lewis of Frankfort, stated that *' he had 25 acres of 
meadow that would yield annually a quantity of haysaf- 
flcient for the winter keep of fifty head of cattle. Some 
of his grass had already lodged, and he thought would 
not come up again. Ho should commence his hay lutf> 
vest in about three weeks. This extraordinarj fertility 
of soil and growth of grass had been effected by unde^ 
draining and by top-dressing the soil with sawdust in 
which was absorbed the liquid manure from his stock. 
He regarded the liquid mauurc of more valoe thin the 
solid excrements of the animal. The conclusion had 
been arrived at by experiments and firom observation. 
Stakes had been set in pastures and meadows to note 
the effects of liquid and solid manures, and the gro^lh 
of grass was in favor of those spots where the animals 
left liquid manures. Some few years since he commenced 
using sawdust for the absorption of liquid manures and 
spreading the compost on his grass lands, the soil re- 
sponding in a most remarkable manner. Latterly be 
hod been using the dust at the rate of 60 bushels per 
week. The manure is hauled upon the land and spread 
as evenly as possible with a shovel or fork ; It is then 
brushed and completely broken up and distributed in 
fine particles. This division and fineness of the manure 
is regarded of peculiar advantage, since the plants are 
better able to appropriate their food, and it reaches a 
greater number. About half of the meadow Is under- 
drained with horse-shoe tile, the drains being sunk S^ 
feet deep. On this portion of the meadow grows the 

largest grass." 

♦ 

Herkimer Co* Cheese.— On the dOth May aboat 
2,000 boxes of cheese were brought into market at Lit- 
tle Falls. The Journal of that village says that "fbU 
twenty buyers were present, and the long processions of 
heavily laden wagons filled the streets near the depot 
from early dawn till late in the evening. The prices 
paid in the morning would average at least seventeen 
cents ; but in the afternoon telegrams were received 

iVom the city which induced a slight decline.** 

. ■■■ - • ' ■ - — 

Titality of Tamip Seed.— The London Agricultn- 
rol Gazette says: — ** After extensive experiments, we 
can declare, as their result, that turnip seed of one rear 
old will only germinate about 50 per cent. ; two years 
old, 80 per cent. ; three years old, 15 per ceoL ; Ibiur 
' years old, 5 per cent.' \ 
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ALDEN'S ORCH ARD W HIFFLETREES. 

A gnat many expedients have been resorted to in 
iMnlDg whiffletreu. In order to prevent the end*, when 
thejr come in conbict with a tree, from K^llinf; it ; but 
nothing aa jet hu been brought out which Bubaervts 
tbe purpose so completely as the orcliard nhifSetrees 
mmnDractnred — and I believe patented — b; U. Alden 
A Son, Aabora, N. Y. 

The accompanjing illastration teprefleDta a pair of 
them ready fur a wagon, bat qntte too long for plow- 
ing among trees. 

Tbe ends of the single ones are rounded off, ushown 
in the figure, and the cockejiis on the ends of tbe 
traces are put through a kind of clasp near each end 

Time of Cutting Grass for Hay, &o. 

Early in its growth, grsra is watery ; as It approach- 
es bloflsjining. the amount of siva-t nourishing juice 
Increases* after bloesoniing', and as tbe seed ripens, 
the Bugsr diininishea, and the hard woody fibro la 
cteaBea. The beet time, therefore, generally it to cut 
wltliln a few days aftnr the principal portion of the 
crop has appeared in Bower. Pormilchcowsit ehoatd 
be cut a little earlier than for working oxen and hor- 
lee. Hard stfmmeil gnueea, bk Orchard grass sad 
Timothy, sliould be cut earlier than softer sorts. 

Erpente of Mating Hay. — When meadows were cut 
by scythes, and raked by liandrakes, the cost of se- 
curing a crop was computed to be one-lialf ila value. 
Nt>w, by tbe use of mowing mnchines, horse- rakes, 
horse-forks, &c.. it need not be one-fourth, as the fol- 
lowing estimate for cutting fifty acres will ibow : 

InlerMt OB ttm. co»t nf MowioE MichiM «.«) 

Weatand t»r.«iuin*Ur.«)' 3.00 

TeamBDdmin.Sdayr, encretipsrdij, (slowMtlnuleJ U.OO 

CoBt cf cnlOne M "Tw (ao.fflO 

Baklni;. hone and man. W i<™ ■ day BOO 

Diaitfnit. i' S loni per acre, % mm aod 1 luam ; with 

bonc-lnrk, a iuds dailj'. t3 per day, lldiya M oo 

CootlDgCDidcs, rain. 4r., My 7.00 

Co« ot KCBrlnE 100 loni (TS.OO 

Or. T8 cents per ton. It will be observed, however, 
that the team of the farmer stands idle much of the 
time in harvest, and that the actual cost, as compared 



of the wUffletree and booked oa the hooks, which tx* 
driven Into the backride of each wliiffletr«e, some four 
or five Inches from the end& 

The loops or.claipi neftr each and ara jnat wide 
enough to allow the cockeyes on the enda of the tr«cea 
to paaa throngh, and they hold the traces on the end* 
of the whiffletree*. Consequently when the whiffla- 
trees pass by a tree there is but little danger they will 
knock off any bark. 

The enda of the whiffletreea should be full aa wide 
as the traces, and the clasps are made a little wider 
than the wluffletree, with a jog in the under side of 
them, so that the cockeyes will pus through easilj. 
This ia an excellent improvement of whiffletree*. 

8. EDWARDS TODD. 




■iritk tha old way, wonU therefore bo really lew. 
"Wtiere tbe hay is secured in stacks or In hay bans 



hltuuted coutiguouH to tbe meadow, tbe use of tlie hay- 
sweep in connection with the hoise-fork, would proba- 
bly eottbie two or three men and two boys, with thre« 
horses, to draw and pack away thirty Umi a day or 




Fig. 1— HArSwsn" m Otziiatioh. 
nun't. The hay-sweep is but little known. The ae- 
companying figures (I and 2) exhibit its constructioa 
and use. It is easentially a laige, stout, coarse rake,- 
with teeth projecting both ways, like those of a eom- 
mon revolver ; a horse is attached to each end, and * 
boy rides each horse. A horse pamee along each dda 
of the winrow, and they thus drag this rake after' 
them, scooping up the hay as they go. Whan 500 
pounds or bo are collected, they draw it at once to Iho 
stack ui bnm. and the horses tumiug about at each 
end. cau^ng the gates to make half a circle, draw the 
l<!Pth backwards from the heap of hay, and go emptr 
for another load — the teeth on opposite sidcH belnfl; ■ 
thus used alternately. To pitch easily, the buck of 
each load must be left so as to be pitched lirat. 

Tbe dimeneionB shoald be about aa follows: Main 
scantling below, 4 by five inches. 10 feet long ; the 
one above it, same length, 3 by 4 inches ; these are 
three feet apart, connected bj T upright bats, 1 by 3 ~ 
inches, and 8 feet long. The teeth are flat. IJ by 4 
inches, 8 feet long, or projecting 9} feet each way — 
they are imide tapeilng to the ends, so db to run ea^y ■ 
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under the winrow. A gate, swinging half way round 
on very stout hinges, is attached to each end of this 
take, and to these gates the horses are attached. They 
consist each of two pieces of scantling, 3 inches square 
and 3 feet long, united by two bars of wood 1 by 2 
inches, and a third at the bottom 3 inches square, and 
tapering upwards like a sled-runner — ^these runners 
project a few inches beyond the gate. The whiffle- 
trees are fastened a little above the middle of the 
gate, and should be raised or lowered so as to be ex- 
actly adjusted. It may be made for |5. 

In using this machine, not a moment is lost in load- 
ing or unloading. No person is needed in attendance, 
except the two small boys that ride the horses. If the 
horses walk three miles an hour, and travel a quarter 
of a mile for each load, they will draw 12 loads, or 
three tons an hour, or 80 tons in 10 hours, leaving the 
men wholly occupied in raising the hay from the 
ground when deposited, by means of another horse 
with the pitchfork. 

It will be obvious that this rapid mode of securing 
hay will enable the farmer to elude showers and 
storms, which might otherwise prove a great damage. 
— Tucker's Annxud Begister, 
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FIELD CULTU RE O F THE BEAN. 

In the Co. Gent, of April 7, page 224, an Indiana 
Farmer makes inquiries upon the above subject and is 
referred to the Co. Gent., page 203, and also to what 
the late Judge Buel has said of this crop. Now neither 
of these methods are regarded at all by bean growers 
of this section, and they have been raised extensively 
as a field crop in this township (Newfane, N. Y.) for 
many years, and for the past 8 or 4 years they have 
been one of our most profitable field crops, and with us as 
you travel along it is no uncommon si^^ht to see large 
and beautiful fields of 20, and even 80 acres planted 
with beans. H. £. Olinger's method with us would 
meet with ridicule, as applicable only to the age of one 
handled plows with wooden mould-boards. His choice 
of soil and his manner of preparing it is well enough, 
but to furrow out with a shovel plow 8 feet each way, 
and to plant by hand six beans in a hill, and cover 
with a hoe is old fogy in the extreme, for every year 
increases the necessity of substituting horse for hand 
labor. 

A warm gravelly soil is the best, and if covered with a 
stiff sod, so much the easier to keep free from weeds ; 
take pains in plowing it ; see that every sod is turned 
over ; roll with a heavy field roller ; thoroughly har- 
row; then mark out your rows. For the medium 
bean I make the rows 28 inches apart ; for larger vari- 
eties 32 inches. I am particular to secure the best 
beans for seed, and all of the same variety, for it is 
very essential in securing the crop to have them ripen 
at one time, and they sell better if they have a uni- 
form appearance as to size, &c. Plant in drills with a 
bean planter. I use one that plants two rows at a time, 
putting on usually about five pecks of seed per acre of 
the medium. Having finished planting, roll all down 
smoothly with a roller ; it is of great benefit to the crop, 
■Mipeclally if you have to cultivate to keep down the 
veeds. I use a common com cultivator, one that is so 
constructed that you can shut it up dose. Very often 
^n ground that is fre^ from weeds they never ciUtivate 



them, but I think in stirring the soil it will inemn 
their growth more than enough to pay ezpsoaei, 
We consider the best time to plant usually from the 
1st to the 10th of June, although I have Been tbea 
planted as late as the 25th, and yield a crop of tt 
bushels per acre. The time for pulling nod fiis 
mode of Becurin«: them, &c., I will speak of anollMr 
time. 

We all live to learn much by our own expeiisnee^ 
and by that of others, and as the growing of this crop 
is profitable, will not farmers communicate their pne* 
tical experience, giving facts by which we may bmefit 
each other. I well remember in our wheat growing 
days the idea of raising beans as a crop was not 
thought of, and none were grown except in the garden, 

but it is acknowledged that here they can be growa 

for less expense than wheat, acre for acre, and have 

given tlie raiser greater profits for the last five yean 

than wheat. 
Newfane, N, T. JAS. A. McCOLLlTM. 

DUCKS— RURA L SCENES. 

The duck possesses many excellent qualities. Tbey 
were great fkvorites with the ancients fh>m the mildneM 
and simplicity of their character, from their great fteon* 
dity, laying a great number of eggs, from the cheapoMi 
and ease with which they are provided for. The feath- 
ers of the white sort are nearly as good as those of the 
goose. 

They are the most isdustrious of all the fowl tribe, 
and we have often gazed on them with admiration to 
see them sputter in shallow and dive down in deep wa- 
ter. 

The inoffensive and harmless charaeter, the social and 
conversational qualities of ducks, render them not only 
pleasant but protitablc animals to keep, and the contrast 
between them and chickens, in their nature and habits, 
is much in their favor. Of the kind and social nature of 
the duck, the following is related by Mowbray : 

We had drawn off for the table the whole of a lot of 
ducks, one excepted. This duck immediately joined a 
cock and hens, and became so attached to them that it 
never quitted their company, notwithstanding some 
harsh usage, particularly from the cock. It would 
neither feed nor rest without them, and showed its un- 
easiness at their occasional absence by continued clamor. 

Wc once had an individual of the crested variety, 
which, after losing its mate, would keep with a few par- 
ticular fowls during the day, and at night when the 
fowls went to roost, she would follow up the stairs on 
to the second floor, and sit as near the fowls as she could 
get. But after wc had placed a few of the large African 
^eese in the yard, she left the hens and contracted an 
intimacy with the geese, keeping constantly with them. 

The manners and actions of the duck, whether upon 
land or water, are both curious and pleasant to contem- 
plate. Their regular afternoon parade and march In 
line, the older drakes and ducks in front, from the pond 
homewards, is a beautiful country spectacle, to be en- 
joyed by those who have a relish for the charms of sim- 
ple nature. A parcel of ducks which have been accus- 
tomed to their liberty, were for some particular reason 
shut up for several hours. On the door of their house 
being opened, they rushed out, threw themselves into 
rank and tile, and marched with rather a quick step three 
or four times round a certain space, constantly bowing 
their heads to the ground, then elevating themselves 
and fluttering their wlufs ; the ceremony finished, they 
quickly adjourned to the water. We have laughed a 
thousand times at the conceit with which our ooylsh 
imagination was impressed, namely, that the act we JUul- 
witncssed was nothing less than a duckish thanksgiving, 
or their deliverance. C. N. Bwcjurr. 
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STRAWBERRI ES IN NEW-JERSEY. 

Ia. Tucksr ft Son — We are now in the height of 
cor strawberries ; comlnenced ten da^rs since, on the 
87th ult., being three or four days earlier than usnal. 
The damp atmosphere, with freqaent showers, is fill- 
ing out the late setting finely so as to insure a long sea- 
son and large crop where the beds have been kept in 
tolerable good order. Some growers being scarce of 
kelp, omit to have their plantations of strawberries 
cleaned after they have taken off a large crop of fruit, 
bat if it is intended to produce fruit again it must be 

cleaned and cultivated. Last season I contracted with 
the hands that as soon as they got done picking, to go 
over again and take out the grass and weeds, at fifty 
cents a row ot several hundriKi rows, we running the 
■absoil plow along the alleys ahead of them ; which 
then seemed a high price, but the result now shows 
that the fruit produced bv the rows uncleaned is 
scarcely worth one dollar ; the others are worth from 
five to ten dollars each. Let every farmer resolve to 
coltivate his crops well, and supply the growing plants 
with nourishment, and there is no fear for the results. 

Our earliest berries were Iowa, Scarlet, Cutter, Jenny 
Lind, Bartlett, Downer's Prolific, French, and Albany 
—all of which have brought high prices. French, 
lather leading, on account of its bright, handsome 
color and fine appearance, sold readily last week in 
Philadelphia at 50 cents per quart ; Lady Finger and 
Hovey, 30 to 40 cents, and»Albany 25 cents per quart. 
It is the opinion here that there is as much money to 
be made from Wilson's Albany as any one variety, 
commencing eariy and continuing through the season 
to yield abundantly. Russell is yielding finely, and 
giving great patisfaction where it is near some stami- 
nate variety, but cannot be relied on for a crop of per- 
fect fruit by itself. Alternate rows of it and the Al- 
bany would make a valuable plantation. The fruit 
night be picked and sold together with advantage. 

(^naminson, N. J., 6 mo. 6th. WILLIAM FABRY. 

• • • 

SAVE YOUR CURR ANT BUSHES. 

The currant bushes and gooseberry bushes — excepting 
the black currants — arc all being destroyed in this sec- 
tion of country, by small g^en worms, which devour 

the leaves in a few days, leaving nothing but the naked 
bushes. 

We have Just discovered that pulverized white helle- 
bore, Veratnun aUntmy will effectually destroy every 
worm in less than one hour without injuring th'e fruit 
or the bushes. 

I sprinkled our gooseberry bushes with less than one 
cent*s worth of it ; and, in less than two hours, every 
worm was either dead on the ground or in the last ago- 
nies of death. 

Yesterday mornine they appeared in untold numbers 
on our currant bushes. The bushes were sprinkled 
with it ; and, in less than two hours, only now and then 
a worm could be found. 

I then placed a few of them on a paper, and sprinkled 
them lightly with it; and, it gave them all soris of fits ; 
and they seemed to eo into the worst kind of convul- 
sions ; and all kicked up and died in a few minutes. 

One army of these worms will come up and' destroy 
the leaves ; and, as soon as the leaves appear again, eggs 
will be deposited on the under side of the leaves, from 
which another crop will soon rise up to devour that 
cro p of leaves. 

White hellebore is death to them. The least amount 
of It, when sprinkled on them, ** will give them tits." 
White hellebore is very poisonous. But there is no dan- 
ser in using it, if care is only exercised to keep it from 
lying into the mouth and nose. It would probably 
CMise a person to sneeze to death in a short time. It is 
a drab-colored powder, very light, and will fly like flow- 
er dust. It can be obtained at drug stores, at 50 or 60 
cents per pound. A quart of it will weigh about a pound. 
Jl loarth of a ponnd will kill all the worms on a long 
jow Qi bofihee. 



I put a few spoonfuls of it in a pepper box, and sprin- 
kle it all over the bushes, as lightly as possible ; and 
turn up the bushes, and throw it all about the base of 
the bushes — not on the ground — but on the stems and on 
the leaves, in the middle of the bushes. Put it on at 
any time, whether the leaves be wet or dir. The least 
atom of it will arrest their ravages. Therefore, sprinlde 
lightly, although a liberal sprinkling will not injure the 
bushes. 

I think this hellebore will destroy all kinds of insects 
on the vines and flowers of our gardens. There will be 
no danger in trying it on cucimibers, melons, radishes 
and anything else. 

In those localities where the bushes are already de- 
stroyed this year, it would be well to obtain a small 
quantity of it, so as to have it ready for use. 

Those who arc distant from large drug stores can 
have it sent to them by mail. Twenty-five cents will 
pay postage and all, on one-fourth of a pound. 

Auburn. N. Y., June 8d. 8. EDWARDS TODD. 
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COMSTOCK'S ROTA RY SPADER. 

In regard to this implement, a notice of which ap- 
peared in the Country Qentleman a few weeks 
since, M. L. SuuLTVAirr, the great lUinois farmer, 
writes as follows to the Rural New- York : 

'* I am in receipt of your fsvor of the 12th inst., and 
take great pleasure in replying to your inquiries about, 
and giving you my experience with Comstock's Rotary 
Spader. 

" I commenced working one of them on the 19th of 
April, preparing ground for corn, and have worked it 
constantly since, when the ground was in condition 
for working. It has spaded, up to this time, about 75 
acres. A few days later I started two more, and a 
fourth some ten days since ; they have all been mn> 
ning constantly when it was not too wet. I'am work- 
ing two of them with four horses and one man each ; 
the other two we work in a gang, with a team of six 
pairs of oxen, driven and managed by one man. 

** These machines work 8 feet in width and 8 inches 
deep, pulverizing the soil more thoroughly and prepar- 
ing a better seed bed than I have been enabled to do 
with the plow and harrow. The horse machines do 
one acre each per hour with a speed of two and three- 
quarter miles ; the gang will do one acre per hour, 
with a speed of one and three-eighth miles ; but these 
calculations you can readily make for yourself 

" I expect in a day or two to have a machine the 
full width of a com row (3 feet 8 inches) at work, with 
a self-acting corn-planter attached. This machine will 
be capable of preparing and planting the ground at 
the rate of one acre per hour, with a speed of two 
and a quarter miles ; we think four horses, or six oxen, 
and one man will work and manage it readily. - 

" As to my opinion of it, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I think it is the greatest step forward that has 
been made in agricultural machinery. I believe they 
will supersede the plow on our prairies, and similar 
soils, and cause a great revolution in Agriculture. So 
far, the wear seems slight ; and I do not believe that 
the cost of keeping them in repair will be greater, 
relatively, than plows. 

" I can, by the use of these Spaders, prepare the 
soil and plant it to com for fifty cents per acre, esti- 
mating the wages of men at one dollar and a half per 
day. and horses fifty cents each. Aside from the re- 
duced cost of doing the work, as compared with the 
plow, I shall expect, from its ^^per and more thorough 
comminution of the soil, to get a yield of from twen- 
ty-five to fifty per cent, more with the same cultivation 
tlian with ordinary plowing, which does not average 
more than four inches in depth in this State. 

"Our spring has been backward and wet, the 
weather is now fine, and plowing and planting are going 
on as rapidly as is consistent with the scarcity of labor 
throughout the State. By the aid of the Spadeie, I 
am getting wdl forward with my com planing, and 
hope to fiiUshin goodseasonr— much earlier ths& wwL** 
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Sheep Husbandry — Soours— Qmb in the Head. 

Messrs. Editors— With this I forward a letter re- 
ceived a few weeks since from N. P. Atkinson, Esq., 
^f Wheeling, West Virginia. I think it contains some 
Taolable fi&cts in sheep management, and you can pub- 
lish such portions of it as you think proper. 

L. BARTLETT. 

Dear Friend — I noticed in a recent number of the 
Co. Gent., your remarks on the diseases of sheep, and 
particularly those of your neighbors which were dying 
off with the scours. Some twenty years since I lost 
ninety out of one hundred and fifty, in the way you 
allude to. They commenced dying in September, and 
continued on until winter. I used to have a medicine 
chest, and consulted a celebrated sheep doctor, but my 
success was usually so poor, that I soon dispensed with 
everything but good keeping. The scouring of lambs 
is in some measure owing to the character of the sea- 
son. The best remedy that I have found is to com- 
mence feeding them with oats or bran as soon as they 
are weaned. Continue it on until winter. I have 
fbnnd by long practice, the clover field to be the best 
place to wean lambs. 

In your remarks yon allude to the grubs in the head. 
In this department of sheep diseases I have sustained 
considerable loss. I have injected with a syringe 
strong tobacco juice up the nostrils, but am not certain 
that I ever effected any cure by it. For the last ten 
years I have lost none by the grub until this fall and 
winter, and up to this time I think we have lost some- 
where between thirty and forty. This grub in the 
head seems peculiar to young sheep. I think by good 
keeping early in the fall, I have measurably kept clear 
of them for the last ten years. Last fall I was absent, 
and my young sheep were somewhat neglected. 
When the grub is fairly located in the head, I doubt 
if there is any remedy. In the fore part of the win- 
ter I noticed some of my lambs failing. I picked out 
seven or eight, put them in a place by themselves, 
fed them with oats morning and evening, and yet they 
dropped off one aft^r another until all went by the 
board ; some of them continued six weeks, and then 
died. 

If a person in the sheep business is determined on 
success, he must keep them in first rate order from 
the time they are weaned until the spring they are two 
years old. So says my experience, which is of fifty- 
one years standing. N. P. Atkinson. 

• • • 

MANAGEMENT OF RE STIVE HORSES. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — I notice in your paper of the 20th 
inst. an article from X. Y. Z. on the management of 
restive horses, which I approve of, particularly the 
advice to use no severity with a horse of that dispo- 
sition. 

Several years since I owned a very fine young blood- 
ed mare, of great nerve itod spirit, and endurance al- 
most incredible. She required constant and daily 

use or she would become unmanageable with most 
persons. 

I could keep her quiet while being hamsssed, but as 
soon as I left her head and took hold of the lines two 
men could not hold her. She would rear, plunge and 
start off on a run. 

I completely cured her of this by putting a Mich 



on the upper lip. A twitch is a loop or cord whiek 
passes through a hole in a piece of board ; by tnnlof 
the board the cord grasps tightly anything within thi 
loop. This caused her to stand perfectly qiuet otil 
I got into the carriage, when I caused her to be kds 
short distance by the twitch. 

Two applications of the twitch completely cored \m. 
She, however, always required very gentle and tsm 

treatment, and would never bear the whip or hanh 

treatment. 

I drove her several years, and considered her as mk 

a horse as could be found, with a prc^per driver. I 

never struck her with a whip. This method miglA 

not answer with all horses. I have frequently used ft 

(always with success when used with kind but fizm 

treatment) on colts that were high spirited and diift- 

cult to harness, which colts, if properly broken, miks 
the most safe and useful horses. 

If the horse is balky, and will not start with kind, 
but firm treatment, I think it can be cured effectively. 

Last fall I traded for a mare of very fine appearance, 
and quite fast. The person of whom I bought her re- 
commended her very highly, particularly for standing 
without hitching — said she would stand for hours. I 
found this was a fact, and that she would not start at 
all some times. She was put to the carriage one morn- 
ing. I was in quite a hlirry to get to town. She 
would not start, and coaxing, scdiding and whipj^ng 
had no effect on her. I called one of the men, and 
told him ta stand by her until I returned, and if she 
offered to start, to stop her, and to ^ve her nothing to 
eat or drink until I came home at night. 

After standing about six hours she wanted to start, 
but was prevented. On my return home, after she 
had stood about twelve hours, I got into the carriage. 
She started at the word, was driven about six miles, 
put in the stable and fed, and has never been any 
trouble since — never has balked the least Q. G. L. 

WilmingtoD, Del., Jane 7, 1864. 

• •• 

SELECTION OF MALES FOR BREEDING. 

The season has now arrived when a horse has to be 
chosen to which the mares must be taken to have 
foals by. The time is near at hand when a boll will 
have to be selected to have the cows breed by, and 
after a while it will be necessary to decide where a 
ram sliall be bought to serve the ewes next falL The 
importance attached to securing proper males for siring 
the next generation will at once stamp the character 
of any farmer who attempts to be the raiser of Uvs 
stock. Many, very many, look only for an animal 
whicli can be used at the least outlay of cost and 
trouble. Any horse is good enough, and the boll 
easiest obtained will do, and as for rams the two or 
three little dwindling wretches which were refused bf 
the drover and butcher last summer cannot be put to 
a better purpose than allowed to run round. Thus in 
the finest country under the sun for stock raising, the 
continual cry is, it don't pay to keep stock ; the land 
is not good enough, for nothing fattens without giving 
more than the profits in g^in, meal, &c., besides such 
bad luck attends the rearing of the young, and the 
cows give so little milk, the sheep cut next to no wool, 
and the horse raised rarely pays for food and attendanos. 
Let sliame attend such men, for they not only Inj^an 
themselves and families, but deter othen from keep- 
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ing cattle and sbeep, and thus entail a vast loss to 
the whole oommiinity, and moreoTer occasion the land 
th^ occupy to " run oat/' or become exhausted to such 
a degree that it will not pay for cultiTation. 

It is surprising that the wives of these farmers 
possess far more sense than their husbands, for 
should they hear of a breed of fowls superior to their 
own, a setting of eggs is sent for, and the next sea- 
■te every rooster on the premises has to have his head 
off to make room for the young ones of the better sort, 
and through attention much money is made by poul- 
try, whereas others have no success, and don't believe 
there is any profit attadied to keeping them. 

A great deal has been written and said of late on 

the subject of in-and-in breeding, but the writer of 

this has known several cases of great losses occurring 

through this mode, which, though not taking place in 

any instance in the first progeny, yet surely showed in 

ftiture generations, even after fresh blood had been 

introduced. This was in the cows and pigs, partieu- 

lariy with the latter ; the chief mischief was abortion 

ia the cow stock, and in the small number of pigs at a 

birth with the sows — three, two and one being the 

whole litter in numerous instances. The fact of large 

sheep owners doing this with impunity proves naught ; 

but watch these flocks, and in a few years every head 

of the in and-in bred ones will be sold off under some 

pretext or other, the real cause being barrenness and 

utter incapacity for propagating their species. J. B. 
•• • 

Oorse as a chrop for Rough Land« 

Having planted twelve acres of furze, or gorse, in 
England, and had it mowed and bruised by macbin- 
exy with water power for thirteen years afterwards, it 
may not be amiss to state a few particulars. I was 
fgam bailiff for Lord Northwick, who, having erected 
a bone mill, obtained another machine for grinding 
and crushing goise, to work from the same water- 
wheel. Most of the seed was had through '* Thomas 
Gibbs & Co.," the agricultural seedsmen of London. 
It was French growth, but some was gathered from 
the common kind growing in our own fox coverts, 
which did equally well. It was drilled, twelve lbs. 
per acre, twenty inches apart, and came very thick. 
It cut from 40 to 60 tons per acre on the part best 
suited for its development, which was a very poor, 
soft, sandy loam ; on a portion which was stony and 
on the hill-side the crop was two-thirds lighter. It 
was mowed down dose to the ground, and if there 
was more than could be eaten, it was all cut and otli- 
erwise disposed of, because it would turn to wood the 
second season. Horses eat it, and there is a saving of 
.other fodder. It improves the flavor of butter when 
given to cows, but it is astringent in effect, and lias 
nothing in it to fatten, barely keeping any cattle in 
store condition. As his lordship had 600 deer, we 
gave the chief part to them, and the pulpy mass of 
stuff was devoured with the greatest avidity, and in 
consequence several stacks of hay were saved and the 
herd increased in number to 800. A man and boy 
attended to the machine, and another man mowed 
and pitched on the loads; a second boy doing the 
lis<11rg with two horses to a cart used for the pur- 
pon. The gone was placed on similar to hay, and, 
bj tying OQ with ropes, very heavy loads were taken 



to the mill. The bulk was decreased so much by the 
process that the boy took it to the Park on his way 
back, scattering it on the greensward as the horses 
continued walking along. 

Having always plenty of turnips for the sheep, none 
was ^ve|i to them, but should it be introduced here, 
it might be valuaUe where no roots can be grown, if 
a little meal was sprinkled among it in troughs. It 
would be folly to expect sheep to do any good by 
browsing, and, moreover, they would lose half their 
wool by crowding between the bushes. It appears to 
be very hardy in winter, and will be found in bloom 
in the coldest spells. There is an old saying, that 

when furze is out of blossom, kissing's out of fashion." 



« 



J. B. 



ittttiin ^ttUtfi. 



Market Fairs* — We have often commented upon the 
advantages attendant upon the eBtablishmcnt of these 
occasions, and expressed the hope that they would ere 
long become an American ** institution," as they have 
been an English one for a long period of time. As af- 
fording an example, we observe that the farmers in the 
vicinity of the town of Hertford, about 20 miles from 
London, have Just been giving a dinner to a firm of auc- 
tioneers who were instrumental in efttablisbing a regular 
fat stock market there in 1852, at first held monthly, but 
since 1861 once a week, and the benefits of which this com- 
pliment was intended to mark. At the weekly auctions 
held in 1863 it seems that 1,877 oxen, 22,489 sheep, 128 
calves, 2,703 pigs, and 1,166 lambs were sold — total head 
of stock 28,357; total value £107,013, or over half a mil- 
lion dollars. The sales of 1856 were less than £20,000, 
showing a gradual increase every year until 1863, as 

above stated, the amount was five-fold that of seven 
years before. 

The French Crops* — All reports ag^e that up to 
the'first or second week in May the season was an unfa- 
vorable one in France. '^ A prolonged drought and a 
temperature generally too low for the season have ag- 
gravated the prejudice occasioned to all cultures by the 
frosts of winter, which occurred without the ground 
having been protected by a mantle of snow. The 
wheats and the oats present a sad af^pearance, and spring 
forage is very backward. Agriculturists who have not 
food in reserve for their stock, begin to be in the great- 
est embarrassment, and lean cattle are selling at low 
rates. ^* Toward the middle of May there was some im- 
provement, the temperature being more genial with 
fine ruins. 

Statistics of Disease among Cattle* — A corres- 
pondent of the North British Agriculturist gives a sta- 
tistical account of the number of cattle bought, sold fat, 
sold diseased, and buried ; with the description of ani- 
mals kept each year since June, 1839, on a farm in Edin- 
burghshire. The whole number bought in the twenty- 
five years was 1867; of these, 1677 were sold fat, and 09 
were diseased, 9 were slaughtered on account of acci- 
dent, 7 died from constipation, 9 from stomach stag- 
gers, 67 from lung disease, and 7 from splenic apoplexy. 
Of these, 777 were of Scotch ' breed, 168 English, and 
922 Irish. Thus, during a quarter of a century, out of 
an average herd of cattle, amounting each year to 
about 75 head, 67 died f^om lung disease and 22 from 
other ailments. The writer adds: *'I have no reason 
to believe that the above results vary much from what 
is the average experience of most feeders of cattle. Of 
course some parties may have had more disease, while 
others may have had fewer cases. Still, these figures 
Justify no such absurd alarm as has been raised, nor sup* 
port the idea tliat disease arises from contagion.** 
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SNOWY OWL. WirofMBlwa. D*ri>ra. 

The Bnowy Owl is the liandaomest of all the Owl 
family, not onlj on Kccount of itB axe, which la verf 
eonelderable, but bIbo on account of its beautiful plu- 
ms^ aud large ahiuiag' ejea. 

This bird ia onlj a wiiiter viaitoi In the United 
States. It ia Beldom seen here before November or 
after tlie beginning of Pebrnary. In Pennsylvania it 
Ia only a ninter visitor, and this is likewiao the case 
even as far north ae Moesacliusetls. 

Nothing; of an? importance Is known concerning 
the breeding of this bird in the Unil«d Btatae. Itsnest 
haa been found ia Europo frequently, but the writer 
haa never lieard of an inEtonce^well aothenUcated — 
of its breeding here. 

Sir John KicUAttimoN, whu bad excellent opportu- 
nities for observing its liabils, while in the Arctic re- 
ponB. says that it hunla its prey in the daytime, and 
that it breeds upon the ground, and lays three or four 
globular white egga. 

The Snowy Owl lives pTindpally upon fish, which it 
eatchea in a very singular manner. It will seat itacir 
by the side of a amall creek, and close its eyes appa- 
rently, but ia all the while really keeping a sharp look. 
out. PreaeDtly ua unlucky fish awimH by. The watch- 
ful eye of the Owl has detected it, and dash goes his 
clkw into the water, and almost umultaneoualy out 
eoniee the fiHb in lie grasp. This is coDliuued until it 
la gorged, when it retirca to a tree, upon which it 
ali^ita and sleeps off the effect of its previous gorge. 
only however, to again pursue the same plan. 

An amusing anecdote is told of one of these Owls, 
which had settled upon tho rigging of a ship by night 
to rest after ita long journey. The bird was quietly 
sealed upon one of the main yards, when it was sud- 
denly aroused from its alumbcra by a sailor who had 
been Bent aloft to perform some nautical duty. The 
man, terrified at the two glaring eyes that suddenly 
opened upon him, descended procipitatoly from the 
rigging, declaring that " Davy Jonca " was sitting 
upon the main yard I It ia perlispa nnneceoaary to 
slate thai " Davy Jones " is the sailors' name for the 
evil B^rlt. J. P. No^uB. 



The Botcher Bird, or Great Northern Hhrik^ 
{CoUfftio bortalu, Baibd) was, prior to the time ^ 
Wilson, considered as Identical with the EngUdi 
Butcher Bird, (Lanirit ereMbiUir, LniK,) but Wn, 
BON doubted tho identity of the two, and sob- 
sequent authors have proved It. One at l]w 
moat obeervaUe of their diffitroteee eooalita in 
the bill of the two spedeo. The Inll in tlw 
American bird ia much more hooked than in the 
European. Tbe Nngularitj of the hkbita of this 
bitd liBs perplexed many natnmlists. Some, on ac- 
count of the shape of his bill, have i liiii il him with 
the hawks, while othcre have classed him with the 
jays, on account of liie feet. There Is, indeed, an ap. 
patently strange dissimilarity between the bill and 
feet of this bird. With such a Ull aa this bird b*^ 
we naturally expect atrong talons, to enaUe him ta 
hold Ilia prey. But, on the contrary, we find eomparft- 
tircly inaignilicant onea. Thia acemlog pudox Is ea- 
sily Bolved by examining closely his habita. If we 
do this, we will perceive that be never maVea use d 
his claws to tear, or in any manner help him to eatdi 
his prey, but performs both with his bill. Bntcher 
birds have been seen to pursue small aparrowa, and 
atrike them dead with a aingte blow of their powerfiil 
beak. 

The Butcher Bird chiefly feeds upon graas.bopt)en, 
and other like insects When ho has eaten eooDj^ 
to satisfy the cravings of hiaappetile, inatekd of hoard- 
ing up the surplua food in chinka, crevices in tre«*aiid 
holes in stone walls, after the manner of jaja and 
crowB, he preaurvea his by impaling tbe £nM.boppnt, 
&<:., that constitute his food, upon sharp thoina. 

MTien grass hoppers, ond other Insects of ft like 
character, fnil him. lie resorts to the cruel practice of 
catching and eating various amall birds. Tlieae heot 
ten treats to the same horrible death thftt be doM 
grsss-boppeis — linpaling them alive upon sharp thonu^ 
where they arc left to die a miaerablo death. 

According to WnsoH, the Butcher Krd, or Greftt 
Northern Shrike, builda ita nest in the upright fork of 
a small tree In tho midst of a wood. It la outwardlf 
composed of grass and moea and lined with feathers. 
The eggs arc of a pate cinereoua color, thickly maAad 
at the large end with spots and streaks of ratbaa. Hm 
writer not having a specimen of their e^gi In bii cabi- 
net, U unable to give in . - . 
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HOUSE-CLEANING. fine sand-paper snoceflaiyely, until smooth as satin ; pro- 

P«pertog.-If yon m^^TTo this yourself, look over ^*^^f *,^ ^;;"f >; **** you wlllbe astonishod at the re- 

your wall, and IIU any mtlc brealM or craclts with a lit- . k ^^ *u u v a ^ itv i^u v i;i k. — ^;i 

I- .^. * - ,^_, '. , ^,.. „ . , , _ ,,, A fine feather bmsh and soft silk eloth sboold be naed 

«e ptoter of P»4. mtod »p with wtcr-(in x very II - ^ ^„ ^^ ,^^^„ ^ ^,j,„ ^^^ 

Ue.t a time .^t soon hardens or with patty Bmsh of the cushions with the hand; twocateUe or hair cioth 

over the wau with a solution of one pound of glue to „i,^^ „.*. . , i *v - i- * ^'*,\. -. — *«j «i«-i. 

*, ,, -,. „ , ^ *vAj. wiped with a clean cloth ; velvet with a worsted plush 

three gaUons of water. Have ready a smooth paste of _„ ^ w ** ^.tn x^i. a«! i. ^ i 

4i^«. Iii^^t J 1 4 ♦vl^ « >!r * roll, or better still with the hand only. 

flour, allowing one pound alum to three gallons of paste. «, w, .„ ., u ,j ,. i. j «i« 

m.. ' «j «. Ai J * •* . 1 ^u Marble.— All marble should be washed commonly 

Trim one side of your paper neatly and cut it in lengths . . i^^^,^^^ ^^.^^ a_d a snonire- irrcase SDOts or 

of the ceiUng's height Have a long, clean table, and ,, *°*® ^*"" ^"^^5 ^""^ * u, ^LF^^^ Tl I*!! 

* *». -1 wA tj T*i. J »* J t^x. stains can be removed by washing with salts of tartar 

Uy the right side of the paper down upon it, and, with ^^ ^eoeated anplications of line ch^k 

a white- wash brush, spread the wrong side of the paper ». -^ * ,, j v Lm.t —i«v - t..^ 

•mootUy with paste. Tal^e the two ends of the ^cr /,'"" *»•*" ""^ ^ '^T'"^uJ "5^""! "''^ ' '''•"" 

«_ V J /viT _i X.A tjt r t^ ^ t \ 4, 111 of lemon, and washing after with cold water. 

In your hands, (the right side folded in) step quickly up *■*.!* ». »j f i. ^ ta.i- w i. av -^ -.v 

1 ** ^ » -J 4 *u 4 t 41 Alabaster should be washed with a bmsh thorough- 

on your platform, and begin at the top, pressing the , ... ^ _^, , , * , a. v i# 

J /. , «Ai_ 1 a. 1 mu ... J ly W'ith aqua foriis in clear water — (an ounce to a half 

paperdownsmoothly with a clean towel. The (nmmed \ .. ./^ * j/T ,*, a 7^ a. *». * m 

Zl!L ^r *i.^ ,^^^^A »«^^»^ni io« «««.. ♦K^ »»*^»..»^^ pint)— then rinsed in cold water and set in the sun to dry. 

mEek of the second piece will lap over the untrimmed *.c.a ^ * ti. % jw 

^-1 r 4v -• 4 1 J rrv A 4 u *nk Spots on woodcn furniture may be removed by 

edge of the first piece, and so on. The figures must be _. . , *^ tt , i^-i ^ « j i*u 4I -« r -^X 

TT® ,, ait 4 J uiju^ rubbing on oil of vitriol mixed with two parts of soft 

matched exactly, as in a carpet, and you should begin ami. ...a 1^ i* w.- ji.- 

..._..•'* K^ ^ ... 7. water. The white marks from heat may be removed by 

In the most obscure corner of the room, putting on the ... _ , ,^. ,, , ^ xau 1 v 1 —wk 

-,., . - ... mui.j-iiu4u rubbing first with oil, and after with alcohol, or with 

flnt piece by a plumb line. The border will have to be x«ia j-v _a u 

4 • I *u 4 V ji ti J 41 4 spirits of hartshorn. 

cut to pteces that ,on can handle e«i y and that, as "u.^^^i^ed Malio«a.r, or an, other AirnHnr. 

" m ^'^J^ °"^w ««'=«»™'«ly J°»'""*,t''«t °°t wood, may be polished .evenll ways, and by freqnent 

aaeamwill be discernible. Simple and small figures _... w 1 4 . 

. , *^ ^ rubbir^ be kept very nice. 

are easiest hung. A piece of beeswax as large as an egg, half as much 

ScreeBS, Ac.-By the bye if you have any fire ^^^^^"^ ^^,j^ j^ ^ ^^ ^^j^^ ^ ti^ntine, spread 

■erecns, bed canopies or rugs, to malce, it is well to do ^^^ ^ ^^,^ evenly, and when cold weU mbbed with • 

It while yonr hand is in. The screens or canot>ies must - .i„.i, lonks well. 

lave a firm cotton cover, Ucked on smoothly and tight- j^ ^'^ .^,^ ^^ turpentine, one of sweet oil, and a 

ly. The paper is then P"ted on them as on a wall and ^^^^^ ^^ J makw anexceUentpoUsh-weU rub- 

their good looks depend on the neatness with which the C .^ ^^ 

border and centre piece, if they have any, are put on. -, , , r 1. -. 1. 14 -.11 «- *i.« 

^ ^ ^ .7 1 *- Take a cake of pure beeswax, rub it all over the sur- 

Cheap Rug8--Very good rugs for hearths, wash- ^^ y^^ ^^^^ ^^ p^U^l^ . ^^^^ ^„p , y^^^ cloth over a 

aUnds, or bed-sides, may be made by stretching a stout ^^^m smoothing iron, and rub it over the Uble untU 

piece of cotton cloth, the size you desire, on a clean ^^^ ^^^ j^ g^^„,y ^p^^^. ^^^^ ^j^^ , woolen cloth rub 

floor or table ; paste a pretty paper on it, and a suiUble ^^^jj ^^^^^ ^^^ j^^ght We used to spend much time 

border around. When dry, give it two or three coats of j„ ^^ ^j^ j^„^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^1,,^^ were 

TamUh, and bind and fringe, if you like. These rugs arc fl^j^,,^^^ ^.j^j^ ^,j^^.^ ^.^1^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ,^^^ thispcUsh imly, 

quite pretty, and will last astonishingly, and may be ^^ \^r\^\^i as mirors 

cleaned just as oil cloth. They do very well for plain ^^^^^^ Frames, gilt ornaments, Ac, and the ghu» 

spare chambers, and they have the recommendation of ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ engmvings, should be cleaned with 

being very cheap. whiting as dirc.-ted in previous receipts for cleaning 

Farnltnre.— Bedsteads should be taken apart at least gia„ ^ater mav injure both picture and frame. The 

at the fiOl cleaning, washed thoroughly in the crevices gilding should be brushed or wiped very softly and 

subject to the attacks of bugs, and when dry, coated carefnlly. 

with corrosive subUmate dissolved in alcohol, mercury qji Paintings mny be wiped with lukewarm water 

mixed in beaten white of egg, or, for common coarse ^^ ^ ^^,^ sponge, and dried with a soft cloth. The gfld- 

fhmlture, fill all the crevices not Jikely to come in con- , ^^^^^^ ^ doaaed by sny trials I have made, and I 

tact with the bed clothes, with strong, common i>rown ^^^^ y^^^ ^.^^^^^ experience in trying. 

B^#ea^#« 

then rosewood, mahogany, or any fine furniture, Venetian Blinds should be brushed between the 

most be freed from dust and wiped clean of fly specks ^^^ts every morning, and occasionally cleaned as other 

or other soil, and after rubbed over with very fine rotten painted work, care being taken not to discolor the trim* 

stone mixed with olive oil, and when dry rubbed ofl* "lings with water. 

wHh a soft silk cloth. If your fine furniture needs var- Oil Blinds must be stretched out on a Uble, held 

nUh, get a first rate professional hand. But, with good firmly and washed quickly with mild tepid soap suds, 

cabinet-makers, varnish and suitable brushes, for com- and wiped dry. 
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men furniture, you may do the job quite weU yourself. vermont.-The State Fair is to be held at White 

Be sure to have the article clean when you begin ; have j^.^.^^ junction in September. On the first day of the 

the varnish thin ; put on a small quantity at a time, and f^,^ ^^^^ ^jjj ^^ ^ ^^^j growers' convention at which 

rub It In well, following the grain of the wood. ^^^ B^^„ of Concord, Mass., will deliver an address; 

If you live out of reach of a cabinet-maker's aid, you ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^y the Hamburg fiag will be presented 

may repair and varnish up considerably, if you have pa- ^^ ^^^ g^j^^y ^^y ^ol. Needham, and on the third day 

tience and skill If a piece of veneering is off, cut off ^^ ^^ delivered the annual address. Competition open 

the edges of the break smoothly, fit in a piece of veneer ^^ ^^^^^ g^^^ ^^^ tj,^5 canadas. 

exactly, (the grain running with that of the furniture,) » 

paste it In with glue, and tack it in with a number of Massaclinsetts.— We observe that at a meeting of the 

eommoQ pins slightly. Wlien the glue hardens, draw Trustees of the Agricultural College in Boston last week, 

out the pins, and, with a piece of glass, scrape the new- it was voted, 8 to 4, to locate the college at Amherst 

]y joined edges perfectly even. Now, if the piece of ftir- There were several towns which had applied for the loca- 

Bltare is qraeh scurfed and abused, terape (^ aH the old tlon, and the citisens of Northampton had made partlcu- 

itrniah with glass careftiUy ; then mb It with coarse and lar efforts to secure it 
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The Stato Fair.— The Premium List for the Twenty 
fonrth Aniioal Fair of the New- York Btato Agricultaral 
Society, at Roebeater, ScpL 20-38, bos been printed, and 
copies mnjliowbehadbyaddreBalngtheSecrelarji Col. 
B. P. Johnson, at Albany, oroD application at the Offices 
of the Rural New-Yorlier and GeneBee Farmer at Roches- 
ter. AmongclasBCsiiiwbich there is an Increased number 
of prizes olTered is that of MeriDO sheep. It will be re- 
tDomhercd that under tbe present ruling of the Society, 
the premiums In all tiie dlflurect cIsbsus of BoiinalB arc 
open to eompetllion Tor all nnlmals that may be exhibi- 
ted, whether imported or from other Slates and Canada, 
•iccpl those animals which have received the highest 
prize heretofore. 

Horlicallnral.— Wc oecupicd a Iclsnre hour the 
otber afternoon on the gronnda of Mr. John Dimow*!.!. 
of Ibis city, wbo has given moch attention to the small 
frullB, as well as Horal matters. Among the prominent 
featurea of his gronnda 1b a specimen row of grapes, com- 
priElng about seventy leading varieties, some of Ihem 
not yet fmlled. But tbo younger vines afford as good 
■n opportunity as the older for the comparison ofpeen- 
Uaritles In fuliags and growth, and the Hrllcr was In- 
terested particularly In examiniog tbe Adlrondac which 
he had not before seen, for Ibc purpose of detecting any 
Indleatlona lla appearance might give on the somewhat 
mooted question of Its native or fbrelgn origin. B 
u tliD leaf is concerned, every mark ofthe native vine Is 
certainly present, and Mr. D. considered it etrange that 
■ny doubt of Its American origin could bare been serl- 
onily enlerlalned. 

The Delaware vine, as many may be aware from un- 
pleasant experience, is somewhat diffleult of propa^tlon. 
Mr. Dingwall has a plantation ofabont 2,700 vines| etart- 
cd this year, which attracted our notice for their fine 
appearance. He aaceeeded In ^letting this number of 
Tigorona plants out orabout S,000 buds cut, in the fol- 
lowing way: The cultlDgB(eacheontalnlngasluglebud) 
In February list were put iuto a enieked Jar, In alter- 
nate layers of an inch or two with about equal quanti- 
ties ofdampencd moes, and placed nearenoughthcBrcs 
to have a constant beat of pcrliaps SO'. The tlrat of 
Uarcb, oiler lying three weeks in tbe moss, the buds 
vere perceptibly swollen, the wood loflened, and the 
catlings partially calloused ; and they were set out as 
nsnal in while sand and leaf mold in a propag:aling frame 
over tbe hot water pipes, at a heat of 75*. The growth 
made was most satlaCaetory, and in four weeks the large 
proportion above mentioned ware ready for potting. 
^Vhen potted they were placed in a hot-bed with slight 
bottom best until thoroughly eatabllabcd for trans- 
planllng Into the open air. 

Our Minister to Japan, Hon. R. H. Fbitth, of this 
city, has favored Mr EHnewall With a number of plania 
and aeeds from that country, aome of wblch are of con- 
Blderable promise. Bcvcral variedi-s of Maple are new, 
and If as hardy as we presume they arc, will be decided 
Bcqultitlona. Tbcy camo witbout names, but two of 
them seem to eorrcBpond, we should Ihink, With tbe 
Aerr diirelMm f<i. jifnnar(fUu( riAra mifol. jAimaHfldiit 
wfrdHtui, mentioned as ehown at the tale horticnltural 
exhibition al Brussels. A third, which we cannot ever 
attempt to identify by that Hat, is perhaps more beau- 
tiful than either of tbe above, having what botanists 
would probably tcna a palmately sevea-cleR lea^ of Tcry 



rcgnlar form and very regnlarly and beaQtifhlly tdned 
with silver We trust they may thrive and muttiply. 

Vie have not time at present to linger among lb 
slrawbcrriea; auOlce it tosay that the 3VtavyiAcd( OOd 
was ineoDtestabiy tbe richest and sweetest we Usiel, 
yielding quite well, and berriei of fair atse. It ifamll 
be covered In winter, Tbe AhmsS seemed better in qnaU- 
ty thanas wc have before tried it after being aome Um 
picked; it proves a hardy and vigorous plant, and* 
good bearer— is sweet and yel marked by eeniidenUl 
character— In which last respect, to our taste, the Anslli 
and Prince's Magnate were greatly lackin};, altbooili 
large frultaudnol objectionable in flavor. Wilson'ams 
yielding well, and Is largely grown oa a market variety. 



A Good BnrgatD.—In notielntr, p. 301 of tbe Cft 
Gbkt. of May 1:!, the late Short-Hoi^ Sale of Mr. Uw- 
FOiiD in England, we omitted to remark the very gooi 
price paid for one of the bulls. Tbe Mark Lane EipreM 
Bays; "Imperial Oxford by Second Grand Duke (rott 
Oxford 13th, caused, as might have been expected, a 
Tcry obstinate light among the believers In Bates. Afler 
300 was reached, the Rev. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Degsn 
fought it out np to 300 gs., and the latter, wbo ttoaU 
have gone ob considerably farther rather than lose Mm 
aa a cross fur his DuehcascB, was tbe conqueror." 

Imperial Oxford, it may be remembered, was one << 
the bulls sent to England by SAMUEL TnOBXK, Esq., of 
DutchcsB County, and sold by blm there for 300 gulntas. 
His owner bua made ally per cent, It noW appear*, oa 
the bargain, beside having had the scrvleea of the balL 



Agricultnral StBti«licS| tic. In Canada.- Hoo. 
Gbo. BHovrs, M. P., Chnirman of a Joint Commlllc* of 
tbe Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada, ap- 
pointed to inquire and report what measDres can bt 
adopted for tbe advancement of Agricolture in the Pro- 
vlnee, has Issued a circular containing twelve leading 
questions, and a large number of aubordlnate Inquiries, 
calling for tbe inrormallon requisite In snch Investiga- 
tion. Tbe questions relale. I. tatbeopcratlonaof IbcBa- 
rean of Agriculture; 2. to the collection of Agricaltuml 
Stalistics; 3. to the promotion by government aid of land 
drainage ; i. to the taxallon of non-resident wild lanol 
with the view of promoting (belr Belttement and cnlti- 
vatlon ; B. to chanecs In hnsluindry to Increase tbe fer- 
tility and production ofthe country; 6. to the eitenslaa 
and improvement of dairy farming; 7. to that of sheep 
farming, and S. to tbe enltnre of Rax ; S. as to the expe- 
diency of public appropriations for Importing Improvtd 
stock ; ID. OS to the improvement of the prlne aystca 
adopted by Provincial. County and Township Agricnttn- 
ral Soelellea ; 11. as to tbe cslablishment of model farm^ 
and, Vi. whether there i< any other direction In wbleli 
the government can lend lie aid toward IbC advance- 
ment of Agriculture In tbe Province, 

This circular sbows that Ibe Commlllee have taken 
hold of their dutli-s In eamciit, and the facts and ophi- 
ions eollectcd In respotiBC will aid materially In sb»p!n| 
their Report. Such action aObrds proof of no mure Iban* 
just recognition on the part of the Provincial govern- 
ment, of the Importance of doing lis utmost to develop 
tbe ngricultutal resources of tbe country — to whlcb end, 
indeed, the authorlllcB and societies of Canada have loaf 
displayed a degree of liberality and public spirit which 
niliiht be odvenUgeonsly cmnlated, with Blmllar good 
judgment, on tills side tbe Hoes. 

Fen n ay I ^B" is •—The Pennsylvania State Agricol- 
tuml Soclcly has selected Easlou as the place of holding 
Its next annual exhibition— date not given. The an- 
doeure Is one ofthe moit extensive of its character ia 
tbe State, coataining over SO acre* of ground, ' 
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r to Get a Farm aad Where to Find Oae. 

aaihor of that luiefiil little treatise *^Ten Acres 
3,** has prepared a second work under the title 
inoted. The preface states that his *^ effort has 
> group together some of the many remarkable 
^ for agricultural enterprise which exist in our 
f. Wherever we turn they are to be found. The 
Test has long abounded with them, and the South 
>n be equally prolific. The Middle States, New- 
Delaware and Maryland, contain thousands of 
penings, where cheap lands within reach of cash 
s have long been waiting for purchasers. But 
ve remained comparatively unknown to the agri- 
I public." 

bis is not the sole object of the book. It traces 
tcess of those who, beginning with little or no- 
lave acquired ample forms by their own intelli- 
Itivation and management ; and it aims to sup- 
much information as possible, to guide others 
lame path. Mr. Jas. Miller, New-York, has this 
t in press, and we shall look with interest for its 
mce. 

•Eagland* — ^It is stated that the arrangements 
first exhibition of the New-England agricultural 
, which is to take place at Springfield,- Mass., 
, 7, 8 and 9 are progressing satisfactorily. The 
>on which it will be conducted may be Judged 
le premiums offered, which amount in the aggrc- 
$10,000. The address before the Society will be 
ed on the 9th by Gov. Andrew, and there will be 
(* meetings for the discussion of topics connected 
*actical agriculture every evening during the fair, 
all the railroads in New-England wUl transport 
ree of chaige. 

♦ 
-Jersey* — The Legislature of this State have 
the proceeds of the U. S. Agricultural College 
rant to the organization of an agricultural depart- 
1 connection with Rutgers College, at New Bruns- 
As the funds of the College, and the pwoceeds of 
8. Agricultural lands are both exclusively devoted 
payment of Professors* salaries and the expenses 
uction, a meeting of the friends of the institution 
n held with the view of raising money for the 
D of the new buildings and other outlay incurred 
^ng the department into working order. 
Sxecntivc Committee was appointed — also sub- 
ttees from the several counties. The committees 
[iddlescx and Somerset counties pledged them- 
4> provide the farm — and all expressed themselves 
f to commence immediate efforts to supply the 
means for putting this institution in f^ll opera- 
nd ready to meet the high expectations of its 
and of the State. 



eTing Choked Cattle*— We have seen many 
hoked, but so far have never found but one reme- 
was entirely safe to the animaL This is the in- 
of a stout wooden frame to hold the mouth open, 
he arm is thrust through this frame and down the 
it full length, to withdraw the obstruction. Us- 
exible rod for ramming the obstruction down- 
. unsafe, on account of ihe liability to bruise the 
and can never succed very well, unless the ob- 
m is already far down. We observe, however, in 
lUmber of the Rural New-Yorker, the notice of a 
>f using this remedy which we think must be 
id with very little danger and succeed in all 
'here the obstruction is not in the upper part 
throat It consists in tying a piece of pork- 
1 the end of the flexible stick, so that the soft 
t|ie pork shall be outward. It must be secured 
itiek intmoraUy by a piece oC atrong twine. Ite 



softness and lubricating character enables the operator 
to push the obstmction downward with more ease and 
safety than could be accomplished in any other way. 
The head should be held firmly by the horns in a nearly 
level position, and the tongue drawn out by the band. 
Good management, by seeing that apples, potatoes and 
the other food placed before cattle, are always properly 
sliced before feeding, would obviate the necessity of any* 
thing of this kind ; but as we cannot wholly avoid the 
employment of careless laborers, it is weU to under- 
stand the remedy. 

■■■■■■-• ■ '■ ■ 

Experiment with Manure*— I. Puixek of Hights- 
town, N. J., recently related to us an experiment show- 
ing the great superiority of surface manuring in autumn. 
One-third of a field in strips, received an autumn dress- 
ing of manure at the rate of about twelve or fifteen 
loads per acre. A second portion was manured in the 
spring with an equal quantity* and a third was dressed 
with guano, at the rate of 300 pounds per acre. The 
crop on the fall manured part was about ** three times aa 
good as on that manured in spring. The guano gave an 
intermediate result. The second year g^ano was applied 
over the whole, and the third year the land was left in 
grass. During both the second and third year, the 
growth on the«ntumn manured portion was decidedly 
the best ; the second best was on that which was gua- 
noed the first year ; and the poorest of all on the spring- 
manured portion. 

Sale of Aldemeys and Ponies.— Mr. Richabd- 

soN*s sale of Aldcmey Cattle and Shetland Ponies at 

New-Yjork, last week, resulted in the follojring large re- 
turns : 

Lot 1. Aldemey Cow " Fanny," to calve in August, . . $250. 00 

». do. do."RedRo«e," 810.00 

«X. do. Bull-calf, 60.00 

8. do. Cow ''Beauty,'* to calve next month, 400.00 

4. do. do. "Rose-Bnd," »i5.00 

6. do. Heifer-calf of Rose-Bnd, 106.00 

6. do. do. " Clover," to calve in July, . . 876.00 

7. do. Cow *' Molly," imported, bat not i ook qq 

warranted to breed, j 

ToUl, $1,970.00 

8. ShetlandPony, nine years old 9190.00 

9. do. Stud, seven years old, 175.00 

10. do. Mare, foor years old, 186 .00 

11. do. YearllDecolt, 116.00 

18. Imported Welch Tony, 876.00 

It will be seen that the average for six Aldemey cows 
and heifers reached the high figure of $820. So much 
inquiry was made for the Short-Horns and Sheep, the 
sale of which had been deferred, that Mr. R. has conclu- 
ded to offer them at the same place on Tuesday, the 
28th inst. For particulars see advertisement. 

Michigan*— Mr. Howard, as Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, has issued a circular to the farmers ot 
Michigan, calling for information as to the crops, stock 
and implements of the State, the use of manures, and 
other subjects relating to its agricultural resources and 
practice. The returns received will be made available 

for the public benefit, through his next Annual Report. 

♦ 
Pears in New-Jersey* — On a recent visit to Hights- 
town, New-Jersey, Isaac Pullbn, an intelligent fruit- 
grower of long experience at that place, informed us 
that the Bartlett Pear was nearly the only sort that uni- 
formly succeeded in that region, and proved by far the 
most profitable variety. Next to this he placed Man- 
ning's Elizabeth, which he thinks will prove an excel- 
lent and reliable sort. The Flemish Beauty cracks very 
badlv, and proves nearly worthless. Giffard also cracks 
much. 

Broome County*— The Agricultural Society of this 
county is to hold its Annual Fair at Binghamton, Sept. 
13-15, and a Horse Show, Sept. 1$. 
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TrUl of ImplcBeNta Heeded.— The editor of the 
NeW'-Bngland Ftrmer, la ■pe>klu|r of tbe Urge nambci 
of dllKrent Mowing Hachinea now before the public, 
ntgm a. ttitl uf tbclr compiratlTe merits dQrinK Ibc 
eomlDg luiylng iCMon, "where all Interestodmoyallcnd 
tod judge for thcmsolTes which 1> the bent miichlnc 
smoDg them ill, and the one wtilch thej should pur- 
ehue." He would have no premiums olTi^red, but leave 
tbe jadgmeat to tbe decision of tho«e who are present 
to watch the trial, and adds that it " should take place 
on the Hue of some railroad, and uot far from It. Per- 
haps Western New- York would be as conveiileiil a locull- 
tj aa could be »«leclod,— near Albany, or t>eyond, on the 
line of the New-Tork Central Railroad." 

Thig affords ua tbe opportunlt; of remarking that 
daring three jeara past the Executive Committee of on 
Bute Agriculture! Soclely have had the subject of . 
general Trial of Implements, Including particularly Dai 
Testing Hachines, under eOnslderation. It was much 
hoped that Buch a trial conld have beeo held the present 
•ommer, and the idea wu only abandoned for the n 
son that scarcity of labor together with Increased c 
maad for farm michiaeTT Is rendering It very dlfflci 
fbr manabeturera to fill their ordcra this seaaon, a: 
the; would not therefore take that genera] Interest 
inch aa occasion which It ts very desirable should exist 
to render It of any great utility, — even If Ihc; did 
■Itogetber decline to detach attendants th>m other duties 
to be present as competitors. The conclusion was re- 
luctantly reached that the proposed aOoIr wu now im- 
practlble. 

The recomtnondation that no prcmlnms should be 
given. Is one which we think on farther confide ration 
oar contemporary would wlthdmw. Wc are to rcmcni- 
ber how Tcrf tav compDretlvel; can be present at such 
k trial and have the opportunity of forming an Intelli- 
gent opinion as to ll« results. Two, three or Ave well 
qaall&ed Judges could ascertain the merits of each ma- 
chine tar more tboronghlj thsu the crowd of byilandera, 
and their report when on record. If drawn up as it 
should be, (and we confess It Is dilHcaU to find a modrl 
in this respect,) would not only be of as mach ui 
the (krmers of tbe whole eonntry ss to those of the 
neighborhood, but It would also register the exact de- 
gree of Improvement now attained as the basis of merit 
IntU future trials. Such a report would have no spcclllc 
end except In a determination of flnt, second, thlnl 
best, and so on; and while wc think no very large 
premiums need be offered, we would haie a simple 
medal or diploma, to present as evidence of the triumphs 
of the sucoesafuL It may abio be added (luit speclators 
at s careful trial are more an Impediment than anything 
else, and therefore that the larger their number, the leea 
they would themselves be likely to lesm, while, by ex- 
cluding committees of award, tbe rest of the world 
would be prevented from learning anything at alL 



Clieeae and the FoTcign Trade.— Hr- Charles 
Taylor, who appear* to have been long engaged Id the 
cheese trade at New- York, has written a letter to Mr. 
Adam Brown of Hamilton, C. W., which that gentle- 
man sends for publication to the Canada Farmer. Mr, 
Taylor says he began shipping Amcrlean cheese to Eng- 
land 17 years ago, paying 6}^ cts. per pound for the beat 
be could find In October when there was a tHU stock. 
" There was a duty then of 5s. per cwt. sterling, whieb 
ts not on now. At that time one-hnlf was Inferior, one- 
quarter Mr, and ODC-qaaner good. We shipped for a 
number of years little short of 100,000 boxes of 50 lbs. 
each from this country to England, Improving In quality 
each year." He saya this Improvement has Increased 
under tbe Ikctory system, and that " we are now pro- 
dodug flue checae, which sella for higher rate* than loina ' 



English made, bat ImproTementa arc yet to be ^ali t» 
equal Stilton, Cheddar, Cheshire, Double OleeUr, tak 
other fancy brends of English maaaBacttire." 

The numerous well ventilated steamera, wltboiitwkH 
cheese could not be shipped in safety daring latfmt 
several following months, have done much to pweti 
Ihc trade, a single steamer sometimes taking aa maiyia 
13,000 to 20,000 cheeses in autumn. " There la nalUv 
in this market," adds Mr. Taylor, " that aells so readQr 
ns cheese— the demand never ceases. It can be shtppid 
all the year in steamen, and for several months In bA- 
Ing vt-sscls ; the voyage mellows and ripens It, io ttrt 
the eheese made here in April Is fit for nae In Kngind 
before their own make Is ready." 

Tills assertion, coming from one who ought to be wd 
qualilli'd to judge, Is encouraging to those who feartb* 
factor}- system Is likely this year to t>c overdons. 



Early Peaches. — " 1 send yOD by my son two small 
apecimens uf Hale's Early Peach, now ripe, andaTtoth'l 
Early Red, to show the difference In the time of ripening 
They were grown side by side in my Orchard Hows; 
my object in eo placing them was to ascertain the iMl 
difl^rence In the lime of the ripening of these two varla- 
lies. The Brat (Hale's Eariy,) ripened on the 81b Hoy, 
nine days ago. 1 tliink the Troth's Early will not ripea 
under a week from this, making a dlOlirence of Sflcen 

The above letter fVnm Mr. Isiac Puu.X!(, long and 
fkvorably known as a Kurscryman at Hlghtstown, N. J., 
was accompanied by the samples referred to, ftilly 
bearing out the truth of his statements — also by litbo- 
graphs of other spi^eluiene of Hale's Eariy, forced in a 
similar way. Peaches betbre the middle of May, art of 
sufllclent rarity to be highly prized, and these had ill 
the aroma of August or September. Mr. PuuKf Is ex- 
tensively engaged In forcing for the New-Toik market, 
where tbe coufectlanera now pay t6 a dosea at whole- 
sale for such Kpcciineui', retailing them at Stom 75 cents 
to fl.'JS earli, uceordtng to size and beauty. If oppor- 
tunity uOers wc ma.v be able to give an account hereafler 
of Mr. P.'s huuB<j.'<, and the system of management 
ndoptod. _ 

Canada West.— .\ letter fh>m Juk JoniiOH, Esq., 
President of the Proviuehil Agrlcaltnnl Asaoelatlon of 
Upjier Canada, reminds us that that very active aad 
effli-lent body Is to hold. Its Show, tbe coming anlnmn, 
at the clly of Hamlltiin, Sept. 26—30 Inelnsive. Tb* 
Priic l.lAt of the ycarlsTcryllbcral, amounting to ntariy 
tl3,500. Onr manufuelurcra should note that the PrinM 
of Wales' Prize of fflO, will be given tbU year fer tbs 
Best Portable Steam Engine, not less than Biz Hont 
power, anilabic fur Agricultural purposes — the Aasoci*- 
tlon givlngasecnndandtli)rdprlxeof|80andl30. TbeM 
Eniciucs will be required to be aet In moliori on tb* 
ground, and bo ready to be applied to any Implement 
hich it may be desirable to test the working oC 
Classes have l>cen added for Angus cattle and Bhnp- 
shire sheep, to the prize lists of former years. In tbs 
:riI ehisscs of Sheep, evidence must be gfvn that 
they were shorn bare after tio 1st April of the yeer in 
which they arc cxhiblled. 

The Cnltivator. — I have received the C<Tl.TlTjtm>^ 
id con say It contains the most good leading for tk* 
least money of any pnbllcatlon I know oC I ahaU tiy 
to obtain some new subacribera. k. & 



A CalUbmia HerdaDtaa.— A late CalUbnla pww 
says that Abel Stems of Lo* Angolos, CaUtbmla, Hit 
about 7,000 bead of cattle, throngta want of food, dar- 
ing the lost winter. That gentlemaa la bellvrad ta b« 
the larreat stock and land owner In the Dalted iWM 
"' -wna thU year 48,000 cattle bMtdM fl^flW Ctfreb 
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inquirif5 and §,nmtt$. 

Clover 8eed.— I would like to Inquire if do 



lerefoR required lo 



IBpltO 



ntbm 



)cd,l 



y fHrm, and 

ike lo know [he proper ttPlhod of applying It to my 
I. C. F. [Muck TirlM In chuicter sad qiulUy. u well 
lit lo which II la to be spplicd. If coarlatiiiK eltnpir of 
vegetable matter, it will bv merul applied dii 
ckdl Id Ibis iDgTpdlcat. If tfie muck eaatalna 






Ion of thcH p 
Itj to apply m 
i bops, and tl 



Ik with tb 



CDtlHl, bi 



ae an inpmlient of 



Work OD Agricaltnral ChemiBlrr.— J. W. S 

bdui!. Inqalrnraralrektlae on AgrlcullDnil Cbemlelry 
nm tecboioi! pbrasM, which will tpye him Ibc compo 
wta at (i^laale anbelancea generally. JobnrUiu'a Elea 
t Agrlcoltoral Cbomlalrj, a duodectmo book published I 
t S&ilOQ of New- York, will probably answer hit purpoeo 
I wtU be necessary for blia lo become scqnalDlGd with cb 



1 onler that 



la the I 



iSnlng of itrchltcclnnl lemie 
1 order to DndenUud a deecriptlon of the different parli of a 
indlDg. To nndcrttand ibe Kngllah langiisgs, nitbDut know- 
V the meanlDg of words ut«d for tarloua dllTerent purpoac*, 

Sowiiif Arbar TilK. — Plcoae [pronn me Ibroogb 
Mir paper, or Invite yoor namerona sobscrihera (o give whul 
iTormalion thry ma; have concernip^ pLautlni; orbnr vIUe peede 
-irbelher In the tprinx or Call t So the seeds niPt icnldlng or 
Jt ( I.. T. H. Noratillt. L. I. [The i^ecda mof t uol ho 
«Jfled— plant Ihem early Id HptlDE. In very flue njuuiil. Biflliif! 

OTCf them ibuat Dnc-(oiirllioriin Inch thick, and kccpit molsl 
r ihitdlng the BDrBice. The youd^planiininel also be abaded 

Watei Pipes.— Ilavo earthenware plpea (aimilar lo 
•In tlte«) been found to work tatlsftelorlly for water nupply 

lah to anpplj bODee, bam, gardeb, etc.. lafnlly 600 yards dla- 
an, wUli a conalderablo rise to be ovrrcnme, sod, at preaeDl 
rlcel, melll plpca are oat of Ibe question. 1. Baltimore 
D., Hd. [We tblnk the wooden pipe, referred to in Ibe ad- 
emasmeDt of H. E. BahCDCk. Watertawn, wonld be likely lo 
aawer oar cotretpondoDl's pnrpoee, and prove eheaper and as 
Md aa metal pipe. 11 la laid in a coating of water lime or ce- 
■eat, and wb have fino™i>lfl accountg of lie dnrabillly^m 



ir P.. Jinrnj^M. 
~ e kind lo 






Ic Agricaltuml S< 
Ihem to attend penoBally lo 
be ch-irge for admlaslon toill 
s are " open lo the pabllc " at 
billon beglna Tnesday mom 
oon. Taetdsj, bowcver, the 
re than on cither of the three 



re ianud at Iho Fain of our Stsi 
IflUof* ncelce a paaa to enable i 

Otoa li X cents each. Tbc Fair 
Ua price from the time the exhi 
>S nnlil ft closea Friday a[teni< 
*om Is leaa eoiaplote and atlracti 
•Uowliig dajra. 

Bed-Bugib — I will be much obliged to jon if yop 
in iblbnii mehow tocilonnlnatehed-bugi. 1 an aorartunale 
nwUb 10 be troahled wilh (hem In my home. W. Y. W. 
Pake down yonr ticd«leads and Hash them thoranghlyln hot 
'atar. Then procnre from a dmggisl a (oleilon or eorrosive 
ablinate, and apply it wllta a feather lo all lbs plafpa where 
>V ata likely lo lodge tbemaelve^ and we will warrant a per- 
■it ran If tide eoluUao is applied, «ay once a week, at long aa 
4f bvfaarsdiaroTend.] 

&■(■ on Tines. — Having i^ccntly rcmoTed from a 
^io a rtddence on a (Brm, 1 am eomewhat rusty in agrlcul. 
■i t — W ar. Bta^ ■ •obncrUar lo lAa Co, QaiiT., X an in- 



reprodaco Ibe rolloirlng; "Take about ooe quart of dry aifled 

nicd for lampf.J-rub it well In with the banda. then paa* Itaa 
mliture agahi through the aleve. To apply It, pprioklc a imall 
quantity on each plant, and aftsr a rain repeal. It already on 
the plant, Ibe ling will leave at once, and will not relnm." AO' 
other writer taya thai three or foor feathers from a btrnV wlufl 
balling on split ttlckt, dipped in aplrlli of turpentine, 
the bill ao as to extend over the vines wlU keeD 
igr. Tbc dipping tboui 
aa the tnrpeutine loses lis streuglh, ai 

HarvestinK Barley. — I will be mncb obliged tajoD 
tot eome dlrecllona In regard to harvesting barley, so u to pre- 
vent lus by Ihesbclling ofthBgnilnl X.I.X. [Wliltomeof 
oar tMrley graven please answer t] 

Treatment t>t Colts.— WlU jon plcuee to adriee &a 
old reader of the beat mode of trmllng yearling colli I I havB 
tllree which I wish to show al the September blra. la It better 
to take Ihem from grass a few weeks prevlonaio the eihlhllion. 









: May r 
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made by aeparallng the oil Itom beef tallow by pressing. Will 
Mr. II. bo ao kind as to let Ibe readers of Tni CcLTrTikTOB 
know bow It is done, titaa beginning to end f H. K. 

Coal Tai for Bridges. — Id roplf to C. Biker, o^ 
Triangle, N. Y., I wonld state that a few gallons of coal lar ap- 
plied to Ibe woodwork ofa large biidf^ wonld enre more than 
a handred dolltrs. It should be applied with a white-wasb 
brnsb, to the morliec», lenona, pins, and lo all olher places 
where Umbers come In conlact with each olher. Bridgei, 
frames, tools and implemeuti-, always give way, or decay Jh-it 
at the joints. But, by applying a good coat of cod tar to tho 
Joints, the water will be eHeclnally cxcladed. Coal tar is fur 
better foroKcludlDg wutcrfrom tbojoinUi than a heavy co.it of 
pnlnt. Tar the tiring pieces of the bridges where they rest en 
the bntmenta; and give the ends ofevery timber a good smesT' 
h^: and apply agoud coat of tar on Ibe top of the sleepcra,and 
ail thesnn-checkswlthlt: and. It will be teen that, by aimply 
tnrrlngtheJoInts,a bridge wllllast twice, and aamellmea Ihrlca 
aa long aa it wonld without tarring. I nse It tor all auch pur- 
poses, liar the under tide of plank walks, and "dlptlEe"tba 
tloGpera o[ walks in tar. Joints of gates, and Joints of conise 
picketand board fences, arc alwaya tarred. Sillsorbonsea and 
bams, wbere they will be at all cipoeed to wet. are well tarred. 
And every fence poat ia well tarred for a foot below the allribca 
of thegfonndto a tewlntbea above the »urf«™. Cover Ibo en- 
tire bridge wllh a heavy coat, and then throw fine sand into it. 
H. Bnwiiina Todd. 

Fence*.— Tell mc, brollicr farmers of the Co. Gent., 
oflbe cheapest and best way lo make durable fence! acrosss 



Bacon Bugs.— I wish (oiaqnlrethrongli jour paper, 
IT there Is any way in which I can rid my cupbotrdt o\ what [ 
have always known at the Bacon BugT It isa Utile hardehell- 
od aidmal. the eggo of which prodnce a balry worm, and they 
not only trouble bacon and mcais, but get into pies or cake, or 
anything Ibal is set awny for a few days. I have been waging 
a "war oreitenniuailou." bnt the more I kin the faster they 
come, and I am about read; lo give np vanquished. B. H. W. 

Chnming MiUt.— I would be very grateful for some 
InFormatioti through your columua, nomromeoDe who has had 

Cham the milk while sweet and freth, right from the cow, or 

ler. and what kind of chnm wonld be preltrahle. pra> Idcdn dog 
power ahould be used Inchumlng— whether the old jkahioned 
dash cbara would not be as good. If not better than an; other f 



U lies 



cather, when it la very hard 



m 
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I «ee no reason why good hard batter may not be made in the 
hotteat weather. If some correepondent will give as reliable in- 
formation in this matter, it will be very thankftilly receiycd. 

Bcekmantown, N. Y. E. Sv 

The Hanter Weevil* — ^I enclose you some littlo 
black bags tiiat we have found very plenty in digging around 
the hilla of com in search of cut worms. As they are entirely 
new to me, and no work I have on entomology can enlighten 
me, perhaps yoa will be kind enough to do so. My lirtit lm>- 
pressioB on finding them was tliat they, like myself, were look- 
ing for the worms, bat I could not find any action or sign to 
warrant that conclusion. My men say that tliey have found 
them fiist to the young corn-stalks in a number of instances, 
though they appear only to draw the juice and not to cut at all« 
They work only under ground. In my own search I never 
found them in the hills in which there were grubs. 8. T. 
JDuckett 09. [These insects are the Hunter Weevil (8p/ienopho- 
rut ventUue^ Say) of which we gave an account in the Co. Gkkt* 
June 14, 186S->and noticed again early in August, 1857, speci- 
mens flrom Bainbridge, N. Y.— and July, 1861, specimens were 
sent fh>m W. M. Beauchamp, Skaneatelea, N. Y., whidi were 
probably noticed also. A. Fitch.] 

A Sick Sheep.— ** Quebec** has a Hampshire-Down 
ewe. four years old, with twin lambs by her side, suffering Arom 
a complaint qoite unknown in this part of the country. She is 
1b good condition and health, and eating well, but at times dur- 
ing the day she crawls about on her knees, and If forced on to 
her feet she limps dreadAiUy, appearing to be in great pain. 
Her feet are perfectly sound. Will some of our correspondents 
give him the name of the disease, and suggest a remedy for it ? 

Grinding or Boiling Corn. — Please iuform mo 
through the Co. Gbnt., which is the most profitable for feeding 
hogs, com boiled whole or com ground, (by carrying it 7 miles 
to mill) ; and also as to barley, will it pay better to have it 
ground or boiled whole, and will barley kill hogs by fcedlug it 
alone, without any other grain? I have a convenient boiler 
that will hold Just four bushels. W. II. P. [There is no doubt 
that the grinding would be best; especially if the meal were 
made Into pudding with water, or steamed. The unground and 
boiled com would, doubtless, to a considerable degree, escape 
mastication and be imperfectly digested; but the question oc- 
curs, which may be dlflncalt to answer satls&ctorily, whether 
the labor of drawing seven miles to mill and the reduction of 
toll, wonld not more than compensate for the advantages of 
grinding. We know of no reliable experiments of an accurate 
character, to determine the relative benefits of these two modes, 
and recommend our correspondent to give them a fair and care- 
ful trial.] 

Iron Toothed Horse Rake.— I have been looking 
for some time back for an advertisement, In the Country Gen- 
TXJC3CAN, of the horse rake made with Iron teeth, drawn by 
wheels ; the teeth are crooked and are elevated when fall, in- 
stead of being turned over as In the old revolving rake. I 
thould like to purchase one if I knew where I could procure It. 
Can you tell me where they are manufkctured, and If there is 
any agency for them In Oneida county ? C. L. U. Prospect 
mUFarm. 

Churning Milk, &c.— Can you, through The Cul- 
YATOB, Inform me If it Is practicable to make butter fh>m sweet 
milk on a large scale, say from 30 cows ? If you cannot give 
the desired information, I would like to bo referred to some one 
who can give me the details of the process, as well as its merits 
and demerits. I would like to know If the best quality of but- 
ter can be made when cows are green soiled ? L. S. BorodbiOy 
N. Y. [Will some of our butter-makers answer this ?] 

Soot as a Fertilizer.—/). B. iif.— Soot has been 
used in England with much advantage as a top-dressing for 
wheat, oats and barley, and has also been applied to grass 
lands, potatoes and turnips. Twenty to thirty bui^hels per acre 
are applied in this way, In early spring. For potatoes, it may 
be applied In the hills with the sets. If any of our readers 
have used It, wo should be pleased to hear the results. 

Power Churn.— Can yon inform me where I can 
find a chum of which a model was exhibited at Albany last Feb- 
ruary, but no large size chum. The price I believe was $25. 
J. T. Ro9e Hill. [We presume our correspondent refbrs to the 
model of machinery to mn a dash chum, shown by B. Hoag ol 
Rensselaervlllo, in this county.] 

Thrash.— Will some of your intelligent contributors 

be BO kind aa to give their best judgment as to how I shall core 

he t^<ta/ '«* ^ hone*8 foot r I baie a Toiy Tahiible horse that 




ts seriously Ii\iared by this disoaae, and a yearns ■nMeitfao if 
my best efforts have so far fidlod to work a cafe. Bj to dotaii 
they might not only do me a fiivori but many otlms. BaHmf 
DoDOK. Bi(fal9s N. T. 

Pickling Cucumbers.— Some one in Ths Ccm 
VATOB inquires how to pickle cucumbers. Take of good, ilnm 
cider vinegar two gallons, water one gallon, and onepiMtf 
salt^ or In that proportion. Stir the pickles every day le he| 
as yoQ put In the cucumbers. Be sure to have suttdest 1 
to cover the whole. When you have done patting in the < 
hers, take a piece of linen or cotton cloth, thcslxe of the J 
of the barrel, and lay on top of the brine. They win used M 
little soaking to be fit for use. Sliced thin, and pat In vhMpi 
over night, they will do to use in the morning. LaoxuD A. 
Norton. Bristol, Conn. 

Hungarian Grass Iqjurioas to Sheepy Jce«— 
Tour valuable paper of May 19, contains a commanica^ooftw 
Mr. K A, Kino, recommending Hungarian Qraas as maUsc 
the '* very best of feed ^^ for sheep. Now my experimce wtt 
It, taught mo exactly the reverse. My ewes got weak, had m 
milk, and in consequence did not raise hardly any lambs at il 
that season, although they had the fbll mn of thestad^aal 
good shelter. The next winter I saw one of my neighbonfbii 
Hungarian Grass to sheep. I stopped and told him my e^cri- 
ence with it. He told me that his sheep were doing well oaS, 
and that he was not afraid of it. Well, that seemed condiuift; 
but I could not help mistrasting that all wonld not come etf 
right ; still two years went round before I happened to qaeiHia 
my neighbor again about his sheep and Hungarian Grtss; M 
one day as I was passing, I saw him feedhig hla sheep, is I 
asked him if he still raised and fed Hungarian Grass to Hi 
sheep. *' Oh no,"' was his answer, '* and since we doaH fecdtt 
any more, we raiee twice the amount of lambs, and the ewei 
are much stronger and healthier. ^^ I always heard Airmen Mf 
that tniUety but not Hungarian^ waa good for sheep or bones- 
but as to tlie Hungarian, you cannot find one that will rlric tt 
with his horses, although when It was first sown here ioai 
praised It very much, but experience has discarded It entiRlf. 
The Mississippi is very low for this time of the year, and ftfll 
falling— farmers wishing much for rain. Jom ZiiioxB. Sm- 
cock Co., iff., June 8, 18G4. 

Trees Ii\jured by Fire*— My shade trees were in- 
jured by the Uite fire at Glens' Falls. The bodies were not 
scorched, but the leaves were, and still remain upon the treel 
Can you tell me if by any means I can save the trees f I am ip> 
plying water plentifully to the roots. Is there any hope In te 
case ? £. H. R. Gtens* Falls, June 8. [Oar correspondent vll 
have discovered before this time, whether his trees are kflleL 
If the green leaves are all destroyed, and Uiere is no indkatka 
of their being replaced by new growth, they are andoabta^f 
dead.— If, on the other hand, the trunks are bat partially ii^ 
ed, and a portion of the leaves and branches remsln green, tiH|f 
will continue to grow, although the trees may be more or IM 
disfigured or mutilated. By next spring the dead brandies is^f 
bo pruned off; and, in the meantime, shading any psrtlaQy li- 
Jured portion IVom the sun would be asefhl.] 

A New Apple.— I cut from the Cincinnati Gaietta 
of Jun( 2, the following : *^ A Nbw Appub— Th> Musomux* 
The above is the name of a now apple originated In Westoi 
Missouri, and distinguished for Its long keeping, and also Ihss 
the fact that it retains its delicious flavor as late as July. At 
tree Is a rapid grower and regular bearer, some <tf the ftnitlM^ 
ing been taken down the Mississippi and preserved In goodcos- 
dition for over a year. The apple Is considered by competent 
Judges as being one of the most valuable known. Id honor d 
the fine trult growing region of Western Missoari, It has beet 
named 'the Missourian.' '* Will the editors or some eome- 
pondent of the Co. Gent., inform us whether the Missoailisff 
really a new apple, or already known to the West, bysooMOth* 
er name ? If a new apple, then be kind eaoogh to give ti ■ 
foil descriptioDit and such Information aa win enalde os to pn* 
cure the trees this fall ? Buckkti. Southern Ohio, [PeriMP> 
some of our Missouri readers can satlsfltctinllj answer As 

above.] 

♦ 

Texan Beans.— A Maine sabscriber of the CoiAi* 
VATOB sends us a sample of a Bean under this vtu/i% 
which he considers the best to eat, and the greatesl to. 
yield he has ever planted. He plants In diiUa about tn 
inches ajMirt, and has counted 90 podi on one ttilk. B 
is rather a late yarlety. 
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AGRIOULTU RAL EDUCATION. 

" Induslrlal UnivetBlly Education " Is tlio title of 
ft pamphlet from the pen of Prof. J. B, TuKMenof IIU- 
ninH. published bf Emery & Co., of Clilcngo. It ia an 
MMj " writtpn Rt the special ntquon of the C'nmmiB- 
sioiier of Af^culturo for the fortlicumlng report of liie 
I>epartinciit," «* we we infonned by a prefalory note 
from tlio publleliera ; but the Commiwloner, after ex- 
•mlnBtion. declined to insert it. We have Bcldoiu had 
ocoulon to agree with Mr. Nbwtcin in his official 
coane, but in the present inatanco his dtcieion is cer- 
tainly worthy of approvaL 

Prof. Turner has Wlen Into thr common error of 
dealing wholly In generalities ; afliT a careful penieal 
of blB twenty tuge«. with the moat rioci^ra derire of 
IBoSting by the experience of " a piuneer In the agrl- 
VnltDTal educational movement," and with every dis- 
Inridon to give him an impartial hearing— we are 
obUged to cocfcBs that out ideas on the Bubject are if 
■nothing much less clear, and onr bith in these instl- 
taUoDS lew Grm tlian when we began. As a tirade 
■galnat all schools and means of education yet known 
to the world, his essay is tremendous in assertion and 
Invective, but it seems to nn singularly devoid of arga- 
Inent ; the stroagesl point whicli we can perceive in 
•npport of the views laid donn, being that the author 
hlnuelf, after nwirly 30 years " aa pupil and profeBsor," 
■honld display 8u little of the logical cnnsislency and 
Uathemaiical eiactneee which academical studies are 
■mposed to promutc. 

But details, we are Informed at the conclusion. 



(erfectly useless." Ws cannot conceive how we 
to get at the Professor's " general principiee," without 
more detail ; wo ct^rlainly fear that unless he gives it, 
liis principle will be open to very great mlBconcoptlon. 
For example we have the following in the early part 
of the eesar : 

" Oar troDMw hi»c com*. In part at \rUt, from ■ ilnplit it 
ttmpt to tnniror ihc MKlal and ednnktiDnil BTitrm* of thi^ old 
IMten ollgtRlilea tnd di'spollnaa of Eitdaad and of Earoue, 
MthBC in part or In Kbdle to our own rhw land. ^ • • All 
tUs preteua, asd fnbterftijre. and bypDcrlBy, md cant, and the 
■aholaHle sod pedantk drl!) UmI inatilas sad uiriialdi It. niav 
%WkW(aiHlUln England or Italy or PniHli,bntw1lh na In 
ABortea It b qnlts pla/ed out. • • ■ Fat hvavea'a nkc let 
0«r bors aod gltla bSTe time to breatbe. at Icart for onchair the 

K', Ihi pare air or the world that Ood made, tf we innal asn- 
« tlwBi to Iba aolltanr coaSaemebt of our WM:illed cultnre 
■brtbcotber halt and amid all lbs ' lanEouei - and -oloeiea' 
or heaven, riitb, and hell, glva Ihem alLltTe time, at lea»t in 
Ibeir crowtna yean, to bmtlie Iherrcu air, and Inhale the pnn 
Ozyxali tlial God baa made," etc., ftc. 

The whole bearing of the llr«t half of tlie essay, 
^d we are compelled to add of most of the second hnlO 
If wre are at all competent to understand tlm use of the 
Bnglisb langoage, of which tlie Profeasar is so fiind. 
— i> to decry all study and lo proi'e lliaC men like imr 
pnamt much respected President, who set out in life 
ftt mUttJng raJIe, are in fact " tlio best educated " for 
Its antlea — " I mean what I say," repeats the Profcs- 
■or, "the BEBT EDIJCATED. not simply the nitisf school 
ti." And yet when he touches upon wimt an " Indun- 
trial nnlvendty education" ahoiild be, ho scemn to 
IkA ftt aU the " clones of heaven, earth and hell " 
In a Ksnewhat different light : 

" WJiea I have tanght a bo7 merely to hold » plow," be aayi, I 
"I lave only ianght him to be a two-lisged jaukiaa, twin 
bteUar lo tha fkmp.|egeed team In front Dfhlni, Bnt when I 
iMa Isaitat Ub mOr <md KlmnjUxiav. an t)i« mighty myrte- 
■1m tt ttM, Blaia, oceana, landi and igea Ihtt are concerned In 
Htrt a ct (DpIowW.,! have made a man of talm: had we not 

Noir whidiof thwe" generalities" are we to carry' 
brtodet^l for ooiselves, the one that "nomancan bea 
porftet fool " imtil he has been through the " tom- 
bdei7 al the admolB," or thia latter assertion that i 
fnn to know MatetbiDg of the history, geography. 



geology and astronomy which have any ■seociatloa 
with the act of pluwiDg, may have a manly. If not an 
■•angelic" IcndincyT Wedo not wondcrtliat the labor 
of dftail is left lo the reader's imaglnilllnn ; the Prof, 
would find It dlfflcult Fnough to specify the legitimate 
deducitons fViiin all his pridciplea ia the formof a unl- 
veraity programme. 

A word or two in the laxt pxtmct we have taken th« 
liberty to ilaliciie for the reamn that the ProfeMor oc- 
cupies a subsequent page to join in the popular outcry 
of careless thinkers, againct the technical terms which 
are the only sjatem human learning or practice has 
yet devised for the descritnion and every day use of 
any of the arts and sdencrs. How can lie teach any- 
thing "truly and sricn ti Ileal ly " except through thia 
medium 1 Thoniechanic'Hai>|in'n(ice niui>t learn the 
technical names of a hundnil thinga he never heard 
of before; the farmer boy pniws np Tnlheuseofterms 
peculiar to his biiMness wliith are quilo incomprehen' 
Bible to the youth who hns never been off the city 
[lavements ; and yet thpre are thoee who apparently 
CKpcct thnt sciences like Botany or Acalomy, with all 
the minute detail and absolute nccoarity for accnracy 
characteristic of such studies, arc to be conducted with 
□o other vocabulary than that of ordinary converaa- 
tlon. Tills question is too old a one, and has been too 
well settled in practice, to require seHous argument; 
the dldlcullies attendant upon " needtess and unmean- 
ing Oreek and Latin technical terms," as the Profes- 
sor styles them, are but of short duration to the stu- 
dent, and a " nniver*ity " ia which they should not be 
tnught would not be likely to send lorth pupil* abla 
lo profit much either by [heir own studies or by the 
researches of men of science anywhere, "^e pro. 
pose to begin Id the reformation of the world scrip- 
turally and orthodoxly," writes the Professor. He U 
undertaking a pretty big job — for an Agricaltunl 
University. 

We said at bepnnlng thnt the reading of this eesay 
had failed to give us clearer views or stronger faith in 
Agricultural Colleges. And this is so, because even 
those who claim to linve ilevoted the most thought to 
le subject, so generally fail in bringing to its discussion 
nything that is real and langihte and explicit to- 
ard lessening the difficulties by which it is surround- 
ed. Many of these difficulties are doubtless In ■ 
■ rge degree Imaginary ; others wUI disappear vrith 
me and experience. We remember now but one 
iggesllon In Prof. Tumer'a pamphlet which bears 
upon a practical point, and that is thia — that " the pu- 
pils of these new universities should bo admitted only 
after they have become perfectly masters olaBUuttU' 
dui taught in the rirmmcn ifhooU of their several 
States." And this Idea has been broached before, In our 
ins snd elsewhere. But It scarcely seems to 
hnrmonice with all that the Professor has said In de- 
traction of " our present scheme of public education." 
And after his sneers at the " ologlea of heaven, earth 
and hell," at "cultivated men, and at the "infa- 
<us pretexts of pedantry" that characterize the 
sciences, we are surprised to see it asserted as one of 
the prohablu causes of failure In ancli an institution, 
that the " men placed at thrfr head " should lack 
" pro)>er learning and culture," and that " a man who 
has no knowled^ of philosophy, no general culture, 
and no breadth and grasp of mind, nrrrmsrll]' innks 
in the presence of the learned world, and drags the 
Inslitnlion down with him." This Is true enough ; 
but why should the Professor care for " the learned 
world," which ho has been abusing even to tho extent 
of affirming that " it ia miiMy our edueated men tluit 
have divided, paralysed, wasted and destroyed both 
the Church and the State, and Aare perpelrabd mors 
appalling rrimri, in a few years, than all the other 
classes have done In a century." We Italicise this last 
cliarge, which Is of too grave a nature to be lightly 
made, and are much inclined to ask the Professor (or 
a single fact in support of such an nnqnali&ed and 
startling occnsalioo. 
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IhaasoBBMob*. Aa&eii D.B. HBUtUiTOM AOO., 
'B-««IBtt. IMvU.lilA. 



SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 
Tbe Bun Bamar, MM A. a. B., rich nun, olred UajU,l«»- 
lioimrted Diuibne bj Flinld (lOMJ 
It* Bull OalTS,(an hut «■■ tot br 
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nOROUGH-BUED STOCK 

Foi* Htile LoTv. 



Two AYRSHIRE BULLS, 2 years old. 

Three AYIISIIIRK HEIFERS, 1 and 2 jcara old. 

Two DEVON U El VERS, 1 and 2 years old. 

ALFRED M. TREDWKLL, 
June «-wStmlt. Madison, Morris Co., N. J. 



SnOUT-HORNS FOR SALE. 
The subscriber will sell on liberal terms a few flnt elasa Sliort. 
Horns, principally cows and heifers, with a few bull calves. The stock 
are all of the 

IfloMt Popular Strain* oFBlood* 

as will be iscn by reference to my Cataloxae, a copy of which will be 
forwarded upon application. D. HcMILLAN, 

Feb. 18>wtr. Xenia, Ohio. 



Ohange in Tsrms of the Coxmtiy Gkntlamu. 

The continncd rise In the price of printing lapor, Ibe cort of 
compoeition, and every other ontlBy in connectfon wUh «B 
publications, obliges ns at last to annoanee a modentvadi 
in the subscription price of this JonrnAl. It'aboald be' 
in mind by our readers that we have dot onl^ had the bnte 
of carrying on the Countbt Gsxtlxx an thns fiw, at the oil 
terms, bnt that we hate also k^ up iitsite^ and Increased thi 
expenses npon it in other ways. We reaoWed npon thto conM^ 
hoping that the enhanced prices of the paat two years wen li 
bo only of temporary contlnnance, and willing to Incnr loa 
while they lasted, rather than make any change not abetrfnt^T 
necessary in either aize or price. And now, when it has heceas 
evident, not only that prices are to continue high for a pt 
riod of altogether Indefinite length, hnt also that they will iad 
probability still fhrther increase instead of receding,— we btn 
no other recourse than to meet the altered condition of alUii 
by the following modification in our rates, which is bat a 
slight addition, as will be seen, and one in which we tMik 
wc may fairly hope to meet the nnanimons approTal and i^ 
port of onr readers, in preference to a reduction of tise, whkft 
was the only altematirc in our power: 

The Tkrms of the Coxtntrt Gkntlxxak will nuAim 

BE Two DOLLAJIfl AND A HaLF FEB TSAB, StfUtly U OdvmBI, 

OB Tubes Dollabs fbb Tbab, not in aOvance. 

CLUB TEBMS. 



OKI tbab. 

One Copt, $2*50 

Four Copibs, 9*00 

Eight Copies, 1 6*00 

Twelve Copies, and 

onefru. to tender of 

theJist 24.00 



■IZ MOHTHS. 

Ohb Coft, |].|S 

FouB Copixa, 4«S0 

Eiqht Cofibb, 8*M 

TwxLVB CoFiBS, (and 
im€frt% to Mender fO' 
theelubO 7. 1S.00 



And any additional number of copies, aboTe eight or twelTe,it 
the rate of $2 per year each. 

to SUBSCBIBBBa IB ABBZAB8. 

The above change in terms of course does not afiect the 
amount of our bills for 18&I, and previous years, against snb- 
Bcribcrs in arrears. Those who are owing ybr the prttent yrar, 
will be coDsidorcd as paying in advance if they remit $3 on oc 
before the first of August, after which date they will inyariablj 
be charged $3.50, in accordance with the former terms lor pey- 
meut not in advance. No payments received at lesa than $1 



t^ The CorNTiiY Gentlehan will enter upon a 
Now Volume with the first of the coming month. Aa 
tills affords a favorable time for the oommencomcnt ol 
new subscriptionR, we invite the aasistanoe of its read- 
ers in calling the attention of their friends to its diar- 
acter as an agricultural, horticultural, and household 
journal, and in inducing them to become suhscriheiiL 
Wc have to acknowledge a larger increase in its cir 
culation during the past six months, than in any toS' 
responding period sinco the outbreak of Disunion ; 
and as agricultural products continue to enhance in 
value, and farmers consequently feel more at libertj' 
to secure additional reading for themselves and their 
sons, we cannot but think that very slight efibrt would 
now avail to continue a i^roportionate increase through* 
out the remainder of the year. 

C^ As an inducement to some efibrt in onr behalf 
wc will, until further notice, present a copy of " Ten 
Acres Knougli " (by mail, postpaid, price $1.25) toai^ 
one sending us two new subscribers and $5, and a tffff 
of " My Farm of Edgewood " (the price of which haf 
now advanced to $2) to any one sending us four new 
sul)scribers and $9. Should other boc^LS of rimilar 
price be preferred, instead of those named, we will, ^ 
possible, substitute them, but mention these as being 
the two of the most general interest, combined with 
much practical value, which we can now select. 

t^^ S[)ecimen numbers for distribution we shall bt 
glad to supply gratuitously. 
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Ci!iT9 p»R ytiB.— Tsn eopLM of Tub Cvl- 
ITTiTOBUidTenorilie Ahhi'al RiQixriiBor IttiBAl Affauu, 
vlth ODS at tmch tttv to the Agent. Hli IMIiin, 

THB CULTIVATOR bu been pnbUahed thltt 
Riw Svun «u eomme&nd In 1808, and lh« elaven ittlamea 
brlGU, 1, 6. S. T. a, 0, BU. til, IN uid ea. can tie rarnlihed, bound 
wd potfpuil, It tl-BU eicti— Ibc Kt u[ J 1 vgle. kuI pri Kiprru 
tart&K. 

"THB COCXTRY GBNTLKMAN," ■ vrecklf AEriculranl 
reonwler lU quarto pagci, making two tolBiue* xearljr o(4l(t 
mgtt, at (i.SO per jesr, Ih iiuucd li)- the aaoie pi^liidiorB. 



CATTLE-FEEDING AT THE EAST. 

The kltention glren in theWeflt to the fattoninji 
lfekUle,t<^tlier with tlieinrrMtsed facilitiea for bring- 
ng tliem lo market, miglit npprar likcl; to produce 
1 ralnoua <ytm pel i lion fur the grazing farmer at tlie 
BmL TUo extent of the weal^m traffic Itaa come lo 
w ImmeDse. Mr. Corbktt of Cliicago in an nnicle 
jtepuwl for tlie Deiiartment of Agrieullure, gives the 
bllowlng Bgarfm of the recnpta, sliiimcnlK, &c., at 
;bU jdaee, for foar yoars : 

Total Cattle Shipped No. atfoon- 

meelTcd, Kaj-I, packed. ■nwpllon. 

im.....in,<m n.sM glsib mm 

itto, .... irr.ioi »t,*T* 3*.tm itjiH 

vm, .... Mifiii IM.IM ts-TM aH.oTii 

lau; .... m.iiaa 111,745 HKim vi.sm 

!■ ISSt, however, 8,563 h?ad were shipped CMt by 
Iw Joliet cut-off— gtHDg around inatead of through 
b dtf — «o tliat thu total ihipmenta fur that yeor 
JwaU be 132,700 head. In 1802, 41,503 head wtrv 
Uppod in tlu) nine way, and 40.3<10 hiad bj the 
hwt Wffitem Tfiod from CentnJ Illinoiit, connecting 
rith tho Wabash Valky road at State Line, nliich 
roald make the total lor that year, 1S4,GGT head. If 
Imim fignrea are eorrcct. tlie shipnionts of Wtetero 
kttl« Included in the above table vii^iv m'lltijAied more 
\m* JU»-fitd in the aliort period of foar jt-ars I 

In tlte lul annnal volunie (1863) of the Agriculture 
t MwBtcliiuctte, we Bod a report fniin the careful peu 
f llr. Phute.u Stfdkan on tlie production of meet 
7 tbe fanuera of that State, MB aoutce of profit. Afltr 
Undlng to the widely different opinions expressed by 
lifferent persnnH on the subject, Ur. S. goes oa to 
how that "it is both profltabteand expedient," if not 
a ft Ulge scale and w s primary object, at least as a 
le, and in connection Tritli other braacbea. 
n with dallying, the production of pork or 
g of veal calrrs, proves Teij remtmeratire ; and 



I " the production of mntl^n !□ MaBtachuscttB i* larg«-- 

' ly on the increase from year to year, and, as we h«Ta 
rt^Bun til believe, with aatlBfactory results." Aa to 
bpef cattle. Mr. S. aays of ittiU fretUng ; " If to th* 

I value of tlie beef, the market value of the manure ba> 
addMl, it is Mill doulitfal whetlier tlie tam total weuld- 
yield a full remuneration to the feeder. Yet with th« 
exercitie of good judgment in selection and purchaM, 
and with Bkill and economy ■□ feeding, together with 
duo care in the preservation and appticatina of manur% 
we arrive at tlie conclusion that (liis branch of moat: 
prodiidng is profitable." The three points here «1. 
luded to, furnish exactly tlic secret of success ; thoss 
who fail may fairly conclude that in one of these they 
have gone somewhere amiHS ; for, as Mr S. proceeds to 
*ay, a uisglcct to bring them into reqniaiion, "served 
to reverse the whole operation, and render it unprofit. 
able, il not iliBaslrouB." With this caution, however,; 
he Blill aiwerls that " tliOHe farmera who have been, 
iiiiiet iieiviHti-iit in lliiB cour«e of feeding, will at least 
compare favorably with othera pecuniarily, while tlieir 
lanus at present are In a higher state of cu1tivaU<a^ 
than those of tlunr neighbors, who have pursnod • 
difll-rent and opposite policy." 

As to gram-fetiling, Mr. S. says that it is pursued t«- 
a considerable extent in all the fife wcsleru counties 
of tlie Slate, and with a good profit : " we feel it aaff 
lo say that an average advance of thirty-three pe< 
cent u|)on the purchase may be Klied upim in Ktnrn 
for HiK months' pasturing, or from ten to fifteen dollan 
per head. Where suitable slock can readily be pro- 
cureJ, we believe tliat no hotter use can be made of a 
large pn^jKirtiun of our good pasturagi;." 

j In the production of beef by either of the abort: 
methods, it is taken for granted tliat the animal is 
purchased fcir the purpose— not bred by the feeder. 
As to hifcdiiig, as well as feeding, Inking into accotmt- 
all the drawljacks encountered and expenses incurred, 
Mr. S. Blill leans to the oiiinion that the experiment 
may Ik satisfactorily tried, HisesUnulea show but* 
very narrow margi \ for profit ; and yet, " upon care- 
ful conMderalion of the beueflls of spending the pro., 
duce ui>on the farm, and the increased advantage iq^ 
this rc8|H'ct of the production of meat over that t/L, 
milk, butter, or cheese, to be at once conveyed to tb* 
market, il may be well questioned whether tliu formei; 
is not really more remunerative and should nolreceivft 
increased attention." But much emphaus is prcK 
l^erly placed upon tlie breeding of such animals as wil^ 
U: moet likely to psy for beef, when they prove lack-. 
ing in inilkiiig capatdlf for tliB dairy ; upon libenl 
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feeding, and upon the adrantagis to be derivcid bj the 
gradual iinprovcment, bj jndiciaus breeding, both of 
the dairj cows of the State, and of the working oxen 
by which its farm labor is bo largely performed. 

Mr. Stedman, and the eommittee of the Board for 
whom he reportfi, assert in conclnsion that it is to tliis 
source more tlian anj other, that the famM^rs of Mas- 
sachusetts roust *' look for the reruperation and reno- 
vation of our somewhat exhausted and sK^rile soil/' 
Th'eir n^port is both practical and instructive, and can 
hardly fail to contribute to the desired end. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

What is Agricultural Education, and is it, or isit not, 
derirable? 

Wo are led to ask the question, owing to the con- 
fusion of ideas which seems to prevail, and which is 
manifested 8o frequently in what is said and written 
on this mi^'h mooted question. For instance, an arti- 
cle in the Philadelphia "llural Advertiser" fur July, 
intended, as we presume from its general t<;nor, to ad- 
vocate agricultural education, remarks : 

** Instead of introducing the student of agriculture to 
a laboratory and chemical and pliilosopliical apparatus, 
we would introduce him to a pair of heavy neavs leather 
boots and corduroy pants, and learn [teach] him how to 
load manure and drive oxen. We would put liim through 
a course of really practical farming, and wc would Belect 
as profcenors such men as the Cornells of Bucks county, 
and the Conarda of ChcHtcr county, who could not }x>r- 
haps make correct and critical analyses of soils, but who 
could raise good crops of com and potatoes, and wheat 
and barley.^ 

The idea on which the advocati's of agricultural 
education have based its claims, has btHjn that a far- 
mer will 1)0 more likely to carry on his business ad- 
vantageously to himself and for the country, the bet- 
ter the education he has had, particularly in those 
sciences which have a more immediate connection 
with the soil and its cultivati<m. Tlie gen<7ral correct- 
ness of this idea we shall not pause to discuiss. If 
taken for granted, we have some definite object in 
view, in the establishment of agricultural schools and 
collegia. A man is educated, not by practice in load- 
ing manure and driving oxen, however important ele- 
ments these may hv, in farm labor, but by acquiring 
knowle<lge and by so cultivating and enlarging his 
mental faculties as to be able to put them to better 
use. not only in the a}>plication of the knowledgt^ ac- 
tually ocqulred, but also in solving the problems he is 
to meet with in future ef}^)rt. And he is educated 
OffricuHurally, if we understand the use of language, 
when the branches of knowledge to which his atten- 
tion is directini, have a bearing ujwn this art ; when 
that lH»aring it» pointed out to him by comjM»tent t«»ach- 
ers in the most practical way, illuHtrattnl if poHsible, 
or as may be ix)Bpil)le, in actual observation, or by facts 
drawn from exix>rience, and when, astly, ho learns as 
much as study and observation can imi^rt of tl»^ past 
history and pn»ent development of all the branclu^ 
into which the art may l>o sulxlivided. It is an educa- 
tion of this kind, to the lack of which on the part of 
tlie present generation of farmers, so many are rojidy 
toa^crilH) the fact that the average n»turn of their 
labors is not so good as it might bo made. And it is 
this sort of education which the student in law or 
medicine receives ; his actual pradwc comes afterward. 
This is what agricultural education meanM, if it 



mean anything at al). It can bare na ether ilgirilfii. 
tlon, unless, as would be implied in such lemailn'.ii 
the fiiregoxng extract, St is considttred syBoayaaii 
with an apprenHrenhip at a tt'ade. In ilmt CMt ^p 
need no agricultural schoolB. SucL farm* as 
of the ** Cornells" and the ^ConaTda" in 
vania, — nay, the best fanners in ereiy eonnty tbnN^ 
the Union, are morv likely to afibrd examples ef m^f 
money-making, thorongh-going, carefnl- managenN^ 
than can be expected on any nooober of acm ate 
the lens watchful eyes and less directly inteieeted «» 
trol of Trustees or head-managers. There is no ani 
for tlie pupil to go f^r to pursue bis ** etudiea;" hten 
probably do so, at so mucli per month " and fonndp* 
at home, instead of running up term bills and tnvd- 
ling expenses. 

And it is very much in this way that oar fannen 
have been " educated " from time Immemorial. IV 
question now before us is, whetlier wo can improve tm 
the old plan or not t It certainly will be far fran a 
improvement merely to do the same thing, less Hbo- 
it)uglily. less systematically, with less prospect of bi» 
cess, for the sake of doing it in a s<M»ined " odiego^ 
instead of nearer home. 

Now, as we said above, the great qnestion as fa 
whether, and in what degree, cdncation u a beoef^ 
either to the farmer or the mechanic, is too broad ta 
be discussed here. We have received a ^h frrna Con- 
gress under the supposition, however, that such is the 
case ; all our institutions, in fact, are based on the 
presumption that tlie more widely the benefit* of edu- 
cation are difiused, and the higher the grade of thai 
education — tlie greater the probable prosperity and 
happiness of the whole community. An edutatkm is 
not a business. It consists in study and disdpUne. And 
the question for the farmer to-day is whether a conrw 
of such study and discipline can bo devised, with a di- 
rect view to his wants, which shall be worth to him 
more than the time he will lose in practice at driving 
oxen and loading manure,— which shall enlarge hit 
mental capital more than it diminishes his o)yportiini- 
ties of gaining manual expt^rience ? 

The act of Congrcsn say* the "income of the ftmd b 
to be applied to the eudowmcntf stii>port and niainteih 
ancc of^ at least one college, witere the leading object 
shall be, without i-xchidinir other scicntiticand eloMical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teaek mck 
branchvH of leannug as arc related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the Tegislat urea of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the indnstriil 
classes in the several pursuits and professioua of life." 

We drop the subject for the present, with thesiDgIa 

remark, that the objtict of tlie proiioeed eolleges u 

above defined, is comprised in tlie words we have iW 

cized — viz. : " to tench »f(eh hranehet of Uaming" Aft, 

as shall tend to "prr)mote the liberal and practical 

education *' of those who ])ractictt " the several pamiits 

and professions of life " — a very wide programme, it 

is true, but iiot including the " teaching " of " shos- 

making, the blacksmith business, carpet- weaving," 
nor any ot/ier of Vtese purauit* Uiemnclve*, 
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Mr. Ott's Agency.— Attention Is called to the Air 
vertiscnientH of Mr. Siberia Ott, 748 Broadtvsy, NeV- 
York, to whom we can confidently recommend oar ret' i 
ders to apply for anything in the line of his bnaincHt I* 
dealer or general agent. 
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THE GOLDEN AQE OF FRUIT-CULTURE. 

▲moDg the older inhabitants there are not a few 
rho consider that the good dajrs of fruit-raising have 
epttited. They remember when apple-trees bent on- 
•r great loads of fair fruit without a wormy or knotty 
pedmen ; when the curculio was unknown, and plum 
rees were annually loaded ; when even the apricot, 
rhieh can now scarcily be raised, came down in gold- 
A sliowera from the trees with but little trouble in 
beir management ; and when the peach-crop was so 
ralafle that, in addition to filling all the neighbors' 
Mketfl^ the remainder of the crop had to be fed to 
beliogs. 

Now It must be admitted there is some truth in this, 
ritli aome error. We have at least a few fine things 
ow that we did not enjoy many years ago. The more 
eneral introduction for example of the Bartlett, Seck- 
la Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne, and Angoulcme 
eaa ; a finer succession of cherries ; strawberries that 
rill yield as many bushels to the acre as potatoes, kc, 
le certainly an advancement on the past age. 

Bui what is the reason of the deterioration already 
Unded to ? Some ascribe it to the fact that insects 
ad other depredators have found out our orchards, 
■d are after the fruit in the same way that the rat 
aeps up with the march of civilization, even to the re- 
lolest cinds of the earth ; so the curculio^ apple%worm, 
ofcr, aphis, caterpiller, canker-worm and their com- 
eers now penetrate to every region where trees are 
lanted, although early settlers got the start of them 
X a few years. Others think that the good old varie- 
iea have ** run out," or that the original fertility of 
lie soil has departed, or that the seasons have become 
Mm and that the crops and trees are winter-killed. 

Most of these reasons have truth in them, and in 
vder to restore the golden age we must mt^et these 
Ifllcolties and conquer them. With regard to insects 
noogh has been already said, so far as practical diroc- 
ions are concerned, for getting rid of them. But 
miething more must be accomplished to induce* cuU 
ivaton to apply the remedies. The farmer will ex- 
ond hundreds of dollars iu fencing out intruders from 
is com and wheat ; but he thinks it a hardship to 
evole half an hour each morning to crushing the 
incalioe or clipping incipient caterpillars' nests from 
ba draota. The great point is to bring the mind to 
be adoption of the truth that fruit, as well as other 
ropi^ is to be preserved by labor. 

We may as well add, in this connection, that much 
say be done, by way of restoring the former smooth- 
caaof specimens, if the proper thinning on the tree, 
t tlie right time, is adopted. Yonder, for instance, is 
a apple orchard at mid-summer — most of the trees 
lave twice as many specimens growing uix>n them as 
hiy can develop at full size ai^ mature*with perfect 
bvor. It will be found also tliat one-half or two- 
hlrds of them are wormy or knotty. All that the 
'^ner has to do, therefore, is to bring out his ladders 
Ad thin out all that are bad or defective. He will do 
^ many times more rapidly than gathering the 
^t, because he has to take no pains with them. His 
^ will then be left in an excellent and fair oondi- 
^. and be far more saleable in market than if dis- 
SWed by an inter-mixtnreof scrabs. These remarks 
U alao apply to pears, with the addition that they 



are more likely to be stung and rendered knotty by the 
curculio than the apple. 

Secondly, as to the running out of old sorts. A few 
have become more liable to disease, but, as many mors 
have been added in their place, the difficulty has beea 
already fully met. 

Third, deterioration of the sdll. This has leal^ 
been the case in many instances. The original vege- 
table mould diffused among the particles of eaiih« 
giving it looseness and friability, and rendering it 
eminently fitted for fruit-growing, has been gradually 
worked out by cultivation ; and another bad efiect has 
been the restdt, namely, the setting of the soil to ik 
more compact texture, and, where clay predominates, 
causing an increase of wetness in spring and dronth 
at mid-summer. The remedy for this difficulty is the 
addition of composts which consist largely of peat or 
vegetable mould, or of common manure containing 
much decayed straw. This addition will tend to loosen 
the soil and to restore its original richness. Where 
there is a natural drainage by gravel or rock beneath* 
or on hill-sides where there are no springs, this ma- 
nuring, connected with good, mellow cultivation, will 
render t}ie soil all that is desired. In other instancoe, 
thorough under-draining will be all that is essential, the 
tile being laid equidistant between the rows of trees. 
We are not aware that the small roots of common 
fruit trees have ever filled and choked the tile of draina, 
so often occurring with roots of the willow and differ- 
ent forest trees. There are portions of the country 
where the soils are naturally heavy, where close obser- 
vation has shown that the surface has actually settied 
some two or three inches. The earth has consequently 
become more compact, adhesive, and unfitted for fruit 
trees. In all such Instances it can be restored only by 
under-draining, thorough cultivation, and the addition 
of the manures already mentioned. 

Fourthly, increased coldness of the seasons. The 
thermometer shows that this opinion is erroneous, so 
far as mere temperature is concerned ; but the clearing 
away of forests has exposed the surface of the coun- 
try to a stronger sweep of the winds. This difficulty 
must be obviated by planting belts of trees ; ever- 
greens are most efficient, a single row or two being equal 
to a belt two or three rods wide of deciduous trees^ 
and having small roots they draw less on the strength 
of the adjacent land. However, as timber is becoming 
scarce and valuable, it will often be found desirable to 
restore it by occasional belts of timber. The objection 
sometimes made by orchardists to the shelter of trees* 
probably arises from the fruit trees being planted too 
near them or in their shade. The well-known fact 
that the windward side of orchards is found more deiu 
titute of fruit than other portions, shows conclusively 
the importance of protection from winds. 

In order to restore, therefore, the good old timee 
when fruit was obtained so cheap and so excellent, we 
must remember that while it need not cost a great 
deal, yet that its price is eternal vigilance, connected 
with judicious management. It wiu not take care of 
of itself — and the sooner this almost universal error 
can be eradicated the better it will be for both parties— 
namely, the trees and their owners. Let the requisites 
be well attended to, and make a proper selec^on of 
the best hardy sorts adapted to give a suecesrion the 
year through, and we need not rear a good suf^y of 
all that is desired, and the golden age wiU be restored 
with compound Interest. 
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Compound and Complex Instrmnents. 

We have often had occuHion to Teeommeixl sim- 
plicity of Rtrncture in fairo implements and madiimrs, 
(otlier things being equal,) as most likely topnanitie 
loifg-oontinucd Huccess. A complex machine for ac- 
eomplishing heavy work, cannot be. kept in onler with- 
ont great trouble and much expense. A crow-bar is 
a Very simple affiur. is always in order, and poesessi^ 
universal utility. The plow, althongh made of several 
parts, is simple in its working. The same remark ap- 
plies to the common harrow. Even tlie mowing ma- 
chine operates by very few movements, aikl tl>e re- 
■Istence to be overcome is not great. 

For the reasons above stated, most of the machines 
which have bt*en recommended fi>r accomplishing sev- 
eral different puq)osi*s have proved fail ures. Tliere are 
1k»wever some, which, by a little modification or by 
the removal of certain parts, may be varied for differ- 
ent purposes. For example, some farmers have nsed 
the common wheat -drill for planting beans — a cn)p 
which 8ticoce<ls best when drilled. Tlie machine is 
adapted to this purpose by simply removing all the 
tabes but tlie central and two outside on<is. By some 
modification tlie same arrangement could bo employed 
fbr planting com thinly in drills for common crojw, 
and more thickly for corn fodder. Again, the best 
one-horse cultivators, such as have large plow-like 
teeth, have been successfully uM*d on fine, mellow 
ground for covering the rows of potatoes, by simply 
removing a tooth over the row, and setting the others 
so as to thn)w the earth upon it. Plie ingenious far- 
mer will devise many other slight changes in his im- 
plements for effecting different purposes. 

But there is one point to which tJie attention of far- 
mers and manufacturers must bo directed more than 
it has hitherto been, now that fanu labor has be- 
come so scarce and expensive. This is the employ- 
ment of two or thnjc horses for tho performance of 
such work as one 1ms been formerly used to accom- 
plish, or three horses instead of two. To uwi a single 
horse for plowinf? or cultivating com an<l iM)tatoe8, re 
quiring the whole time of ont; man in attendance, and 
in some cases a passing of two or three times for a 
single row, is too slow a process for present emeigen- 
cie& Cultivators should be constructed, to be drawn 
by at least two horsi's, and to take at least three rows 
at a time — the tcH^th being long enough to allow the 
implement to pass over the tnym of the plants until 
they liave attained oonsiderahh; height. OcmxI mana- 
gers have found that cultivating their com, from the 
moment it is up until the rows are too close to admit 
tho passages of horses, adds grc^atly to the amount of 
tlie crop as well as to the good condition of the land. 
But fanners will not do this work so long as they are 
oompelled to use the slow, retail process of a single 
horse. The general introduction of a tlmie-row culti- 
vator would, doubtless, l)e the means of increasing the 
com crop throughout the United States, millions of 
bmliels yearly. 

It will be admitted that for this pnrjxMe the com 
must be planted in straight rows, perhaps by means 
of planting machines, and that stumps, large stones, 
and other obstructions, would necessarily have to be 
removed from the surface. This, however, would be 
an advantage, and the improved machine* be the 



m(nim of effi^ctlng the improvement of nc^ Mb 
into smooth ones. 

For plowing and harrmring, tliree lionev, as a geat- 
ral rule, is the smallest team tliat sboold ever bevel 
for many i>nr poses three liorsea abreast will do alwil 
as much work as four, two of them h^mg eiphyrf 
as leaders. With the three hones placed nssr tk 
l>low, the draught is effected to the very bat ti- 
vantage; with tlie fimr, two are qirite iIistiBt,ni 
work to much disadvantage — tlie line of dranght ibi 
tending to draw the rear horsiis downward. Tlieftv 
1k>ts<hi cannot be w<-)l driven withont an assistaBt,tht 
thR>e nM]uire none. 8uch plows should therefcie U 
selecU^ as will furnish employment for three hencsia 
stetid of two, and thus not only plow deeper and better, 
but more rapidly. A great deficiencj exists in relstka 
to go(Nl harrows. Tliey are mostly too small, and will 
too fvyr teeth. Broad harrows, with a suffideat am- 
birr of ])arts hung together by joints to fit the sarfue 
of the earth, might be made to accomplisb work twict 
as rapidly as at pn^sent, by mi^ans of three liones 9U 
tached to them. Smaller teeth and donble or tripit 
the number wonid efflHrt more rorapletepnlverfaatioB. 
Such implements, of course, pnssnppose the lemofsl 
of stumps and iix<!d stones, and smooth fields^ tt tt 
ready mentioned. Where sndi obstmct ions are ■naie> 
rons, poorer implements, with the use of one or two 
horstv; must be resorted to. 
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FATTENING SWINE. 



Farmers begin to fatten swine too late. Some do 
not commence till the first of antnmn, and others era 
later ; the consequence is the animal scarcely gvti 
under way when the time cumcs for slauglilering him. 
Our Ixist managers make it a rule to keep the animal 
growing without intermission from th^ first iH^riod nf 
its existence until n^ady for the pork-tub. If kept 
over wint^^r, they are feci and kept comfortable throngli- 
out, and the n^gular fattening process is commeBCed 
eariy in spring. A bnshel of corn given thus early ia 
the s(^ason to a vigorous growing animal, is wcrth 
much more than the same amount fi.'d in autumn, and 
far more than if fed in cold weather or in wmter. 
One reason that some farmers find it unprofitable to 
fatten pork, is tliat a large part of the process liM to 
l>e pt^rfornied wht^n the weatlu^r has become so eoM 
that much of tln^ fmyd is require<l merely for swtaifr 
ing animal warmth. 

Tlie l>e8t ix)rk- raiser we know of, lias in one iulaace 
gn>wn a pig eight months old so as to weigh abont ibor 
hundred pounds ; and, in another, four hundred aid 
fifty pounds, m ten montlis. lie has the corn giooDd 
to meal, and prepares it by pouring into a coveiud tub 
four {Mils of boiling water to each heaping pail of diy 
meal. AfU^r. standing a day or more, it all becomei 
nearly a solid mass^ aifd makes excellent feed. The 
animals are kept perfectly clean, dry, and comforta- 
ble, (not in a close pen, but in a smidl yard,) are led 
with great regularity, and never quite so mnch astbc^ 
will eat, surfeit being carefully av<Med. He find. 
tliat pork thus manufactured costs him only fiveceati 
a pound when com is a dollar per busibel. 

Farmers who have not bc»giin to fatten tlieir iwIbi 
regularly, as they should have done montlii i^ 
should commenoe immediately. Ety ■tttmdhig to th» 
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particulara just mentioned, they will find the business 
far more |>rufitab)e than tlte too frequent practice of 
feeding in the car, giving the feed irregularly both as 
to time and quantity, and paying no attention to 
fileanlineas and comfort. The skillful farmer, whose 
practice we have already deecribed, finds tlmt the mix- 
ture of meal and hot water makes twice as much pork 
•8 com fed on the cob, according to careful weighing 
and measuring. 

COMSTOCK'S ROTA RY SPADER. 

The numerous efibrts that liave been made within 
the last few years, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, to introduce eome efficient labor-saving ma- 
chine, as a substitute for the ordinary plow, have 
ttot, until a late period, been marked with the most 
flooouraging success. The diief cause of the failure 
of tome of these experiments, may be attributed to 
the &ct that the efforts have been mainly directed to 
plans utterly impracticable. I have before taken oc- 
easion to say that a full measure of success can only 
be l<x>ked for in a machine that is operated on the 
rotary principle. It is a matter of encouragement to 
the farmers to know that the recent invention of the 
H<»n. C Comstock of Milwaukee, Wis., gives promise 
of tliemost satisfactory results in tlus direction. This 
madiine, I believe, was first put in operation last sea- 
son, and the accounts we have received of it since the 
opening of the present seascm are of the most gratify- 
ing character. The most complete account we have 
of the operation of this machine, is given by M. L. 
SULUVANT, Esq., of Illinois, in answer to a letter ad- 
dressed to him by the editor of the Rural New- Yorker, 
extracts from which were published in the Counthy 
Grntleman of June 0th. Mr. Sullivant has had four 
of these machines in very successful operation on hin 
farm the present season. Mr. S. is not only a very 
large farmer, but a very intelligent and successful one. 
His farm embraces an area of 20,000 acn^s, and he 
probably has more land under cultivation than ony 
other farmer in the UnitiKl States or perhaps in the 
world, and to all new farm machinery that gives promise 
of labor-saving he is disposed to give a fair trial. The 
opinion of such a man may be regarded with more 
than ordinary consideration. 

I will not here attempt to give a description of the 
machine, but will merely state that the main or ro- 
tating shaft is furnished with a certain number of teeth 
or narrow sinidcs, which are o^terated in a }K>culiar 
manner, by the action of cams connected with the 
heads of the macliine. By the action thus produce^], 
the teeth are made to enter the gniund with the least 
poesible amount of friction or nisistance, thoroughly 
pulverizing the surface to the depth of eight inchi>s, 
and carrying a width of thrt^e feet, and thus breaking 
np a dozi'n or more acres in a day. The machine 
weighs but 900 pounds, and is run at pres(*nt only by 
aninul power, requiring four horses, which are har- 
abreast. These work the machine with more 
than two horses can draw the common plow, cut- 
ting a furrow at much less depth. Mr. Sullivant some- 
times attaches two of these machint« together, and 
rons them with six yoke of oxen, taking a width of 
rfxfeet 

hk April last Mr. S. gave an invitation to Mr. H. D. 



Emery, editor of the Prairie Farmer, to visit him, and 

witness the operation of the machines, an account of 

which is given in the Farmer for May 21st. As the 
machines leave the ground in perfect condition for im- 
mediate planting, Mr. S. designs to attach self-dropi 
plug planters to them, so that the spading and planV 
ing can be accompliHliiHl at one operation. With this 
combination Mr. Kniery gives the cost of growing an 
acre of com, as estimated in the otBce of Mr. Sullivant^ 
compared with the lowest price of the ordinary method 
of plowing and cultivating com in the west. The cost 
t)f lab(»r and teams is estimated, as it should be, at 
peace, and not at the present war rates, as follows : 
OMf of an. Acrt of Corn Culflrafed in the ordinary troy. 

One man and S horaeifi will plow i acre?, co»t per aero,. . . $1.00 
do. 4 oxen will harruw iK) ar.rca, cotft per acre,. 16 

do. a boy oiid i honMn> will plant lU acres, co»t 

|KT acn» 96 

do. twu hurtles will cultivate eight acres twice, 

cost peT acre, 60 

Total c<ist per acre, 91.90 

" One man with spaders and eight horses, traveling 
the same distance (IG^ miles. si>ades 3 feet 8 inches 
in width) will pre)»are and plant 14^ acres, and we 
have a cost of 94^ cents i>er acre. Add cultivating, IK) 
cents per acre, as liefore, and we have the cost of lay- 
ing by a crop of corn, 84^ cents i)er acre, or a saving 
of ;|1.0o4 cents per acre over the common way." 

From this data it appi^ara that the cost of growing 
an acre of com is reduced more than one-half, and it 
may l)e safely estimated that the crop per acre will be 
increased at least 25 per cent, in consequence of the 
more thorough pre]>aration of the soil by the sinders. 

Thi«(i facts and estiuiati« are of the most encourag- 
ins: cluiracter when we rememl)er that the invention 
is m its infancy. So far as I have any knowledge these 
are among the first practical operations of the ma- 
chine, and yet they seem to give great satisfaction. 
It required years to {x^rfect the mowing machine, even 
after it had iM^en nrgarded a success, and so with most 
oth«T machines. For this very gootl l)eginuing great 
impro\x>nients may be anticiftattnl. There is no doubt 
that in the o^xiration of this machine the inventor will 
diMsover many TK)ints in which he can improve it, and 
other inventors who will W enabled to bring entire new 
ideas to Ix^r uptm it, will Ix' able to strike oit'im new 
and improved plann, only retaining the n»tnry principle, 
and in less than half the time that it has taken to bring 
the mowing and neaping machincrs to their ])resent 
state of {lerfection may we l(N)k for spading machinea 
propelled by steam {xiwer that will astonish the 
world. 

This spader now accomplishes much with horse 
power. What is now wanted is to increase its size 
and caimcity, and adapt it to steam power, so that in- 
stead of pre|)aring 14 acr<« iier day, twice that amount 
may as easily be done, and in a dee^ter and more tlio-. 
r<»ugh manner, if mniessary, — thus dis))ensing with 
animal power for plowing, and thereby rendering 
steam fxtwer morti e<:onomi(*al and more general nyton 
the large farms of the country. As 1 have before in^ 
ti mated, in order to render steam |M>wcr most economi- 
cal for farm pur|M)ses, it must be made to perform all 
the lalK)r to which such power is applicable, and the 
plowing ufKm the farm will constitute the greatest 
amount of such labor. A st4>am engine is more liable 
to injury from standing idUvthan from l)eing constant^ 
ly in use, under good managf*ment. The English far- 
mers find it eccmomical to employ steam even when 
it is not used for plowing, but let it ])erform all the 
plowing upon the farm, and steam will become the 
most efficient and ecimomical agent that can be em- 
ployed. 

In these times, when a million of men have been 
called from the farms to other fields of duty, the far- 
mers may rejoice at the introduction of so valuable a 
labor-saving machine as the new spader promises to. 

be. H. p. B. , 
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NOTES ON RECENT NUMBERa 



BT JUDQB mCNCH. 



It is veiy oomiuoD to hear people who have little or 
no knowledge of agriculture, utter sneers at those 
who profess some knowledge of agricultural matters. 
"You never get anything settled," thej' say; "you 
never agree among yourselves, and liow can you ex- 
)wct others to arrive at any conclusions hy reading 
your papers." If wo saw ever}'body else harmonizing 
around us, we might feel the justice of such criticism. 
If the doctors agreed always about their patients, and 
the lawyers always understood their cases alike, and 
the ministers had but (me creed among them all, it 
would be strange that scientific farmers could not 
agree in their principles and practice. Yet the life of 
the plant — how, from the seemingly dead sec^d, springs 
a soul that controls the structure, sizi*, and form of the 
plant, that fashions its leaf and colors its blossom, and 
oompels it to bear its peculiar fruit and no other, under 
every variety of cultivation, of climate, and of soil — all 
this is as wonderful as the human frame, which is the 
physician's study ; and the laws of nature are as in- 
tricate as human laws over which the lawyers quar- 
rel, and the uuprinted book of nature is sun*Iy as dif- 
ficult to read aright as the inspired record. When 
critics can even suggest why a rose is red and a violet 
blue, — growing side by side on the same turf, kissinl 
by the same bret^M, and watered by the same showers. 
— then they may well begin to wonder that other secrets 
are withheld even from the wise. Agriculture were 
indeed a dull routine, if all its piXK^esses wore as plain 
and mcfcluinical as sawing boards at an old-tushiontHl 
■aw-mill : but involving in its various departments all 
the hidden laws of animal and v<.'getable rr-])roduc- 
tion and develo()mcnt, and all the laws of chemical 
affiniti(« and changi's, \t» studies are in their nature 
Inexhaustible and ever new. 

Ase or Apple Oreitmrdmm 

From my obm-rvation in New-England, I am inclined 
to agree with what you say is the opinion in the South 
and Wiwt, that apple orchards begin to dv^Une after 
a growth of some forty years. Perhaiw atrictly speak- 
ing, a tree has no old agi?. It annually puts on a new 
layer of wood, and that begins its life from the year 
it is fomitfd, and the functions of circulation and 
elaboration an.^ perfonned, I appnOiend, mainly by the 
newer portions of the wood, and the annuni growth of 
leaves : whih; the fiftv internal annual lavers of the 
hundreil which celebrate the cent«'nniul anniversary 
of an old elm, are but a dead staff on which he Wans 
for his Hnpi)ort. Y«»t trees, and wiMTially fruit trees, 
die of a sort of natural decay, and cultivated fruit 
tret»H evidently are nhorter livi'd than others. Tliere 
are many reasons why high culture hliortens the life 
of a fruit tree. A natural apple tree, as it springs up 
by the wayside, gn>ws slowly, ri]iens its wood |)erfect- 
ly every year, IxHrause its growth is not pmlonged too 
far into tlie autumn, does not l>car till well grown, 
and rarely produces a gr«'ater weight of fruit than it 
can supiv)rt. An orcliurd or garden tree is grafted 
with a foreign cion which prtKluces fruit in a very few 
years, — wnuetiuies the stroond or third year, — of larger 
size and in greater quantity than it can well support, 
and the growth of wotxl from a graft or a bud even, 
a usually too great for sound health. Tho grafting 



pmc(*ss is of it«e]f an interruption to health, and I thUk 
if a tree graftt^ twenty years ago Is carefallj Mtrad 
apart, tho union will always be fonnd imperfect. At 
Concord, Mass., I saw an orchard which wae bidllf 
broken by the ice last winter, and many limbs fivecr 
six inches in diameter, were broken at the point wkm 
they Imd been grafted , and the old cleft and imp effcct 
union furnished manifest n^ason for their breaking at 
that point. Buch accidents, with otherB incident to 
plowing and gathering the fruit, the operations of 
borers and other insects, with injudicions pruning, an 
reasons why forty years service may render an orcbsid 
manifestly old. There is yet another, which is, thai 
the tn$e by its growth and the loss of its annual cnp 
of fruit, exhausts the soil of some necessary elenwat 
of growth, and tliat our ignorance or thonghtlenaasi 
does not restore this annual loss. Even forests^ wUch 
return to the soil their annual product of leaves and 
fruit, sncce<Ml each other in rotation, the pine follow* 
ing the oak, and so on. I know many orchards now 
about fifty years old from the setting, whkih still bear 
abundantly, and will continue to do so many yeai^ 
but they are evidently old trees and gxadnally declis* 
ing. It is doubtful whether any mode of cult us 
which should lengthen the life of orchards, would bt 
so profitable as the usual metliod of high culture witk 
early fruiting. A man has fairiy a riglit to a good 
share of the fruit of his own planting, even if pot* 
tcrity has to help itself somewhat the more. 
l¥lnter KUIIbk o€ Frslt Bu^a. 

Mr. Downing, and others of his time, set np a rule 
that }>each-buds are always killed by cold 12* below 
7A'rt), and it is often quoted now. Tliere is no princi- 
ple in such an arbitrary rule. It may be usually cor* 
rect as applied to New- York climate and culture, but 
our friend IaM l^rtlett is certainly right when he 
says that " in autumns favorable to the perfect ripe* 
ning of the new wood and fruit-buds of the peach 
tret*, they will safely stand a cold of twenty or mom 
dt»gr<n« below zero." Many years ago I carefully in- 
vestigated this subject, and I remember tliat Mr. Sam- 
uel \Vilson, of I>erry, a uurser}'man, a careful obse^ 
ver and a man entirely reliabh^ showed me his peach 
trees and his thermometer witldn two rods of then, 
in 1852. 1 saw the buds frt*8h and sound, and he said 
he had S4^en the mercury 18* below, the previous win- 
ter in that Ki)Ot. He said the mercury usually went 
as low or lower every winter, and his peach crop had 
not failed fr>r many years. His opinion was that ths 
buds are usually destn>yed in autumn, by sudden cold 
weather \i\Mm trees on moist or rich soil, where tl^y 
grow lute in the Si'ason. 

Sereeiis for Shelter. 

Tlie imiN)rtance of protection from the winds fbt 
many plants, can hardly be over- estimated. Oardeni 
art) usually fenced with high enclosures, and even ia 
the most favorable situations, squashes, melons, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and such like tender plants, are likely 
U) be ruined by exposure to even ordinary winds^ un- 
less Btmw artificial protectit»n is afforded. Mr. Tudor, 
by high fences of palings, double or single, two or 
three inches apart, was able to produce flourishing gar 
d4.>ns at Nahant, in a situation wlicre not even hardy 
trees would grow at all. His extend ve grounds OOT- 
ertvl with i>earsand apples and all sorts of small fruits 
and shrubs and vines, funiislied tlie best iUaatrBliaa 
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within my knowledge, of the effect of shelter. His 
gardens are equal to any others in this pert of the 
country, and yet they are ou laud which hut for this 
•Iftelter, would produce literally nothing but pasture- 
grass. I presume your pajHir hus contained already 
■ome of the many accounts of his experiments that 
have been publishi.^. Common division fences four 
fost lilgh, area nuisance, nine-teuthsaf them, and ought 
to be levelled. They eff<ict very little as shelter, and 
they occupy a g^reat deal of ground, are very expen- 
tiwe, and often im|)ede good husbandry. In England 
the farmers are rooting up many of their thorn hedges. 
It lias been suggested that by so doing they are expos- 
ing their crops to injury by the sweep of the winds. 
Tiftcse hedges, as usually planted and cultivated, are 
much higher than our fences and afford much more 
inroteetion. They are also much broader and cover a 
great deal more of valuable land ; which way the 
balance of profit and loss will be found, whether in 
pieaerving or destroying them, the English farmers 
and their landlords may det«nuine at their leisure. 
A belt of evergreen trees, 20 or 80 feet high, on the 
north and west side of a New-England field, affords 
sltelter for a long distance. At Exeter, I had a belt 
of white pines some 20 or 30 rods long, and about six 
feet wide on the ground, though the branches extend- 
ed much wider, where I often observed the beneficial 
«fi^ct of this kind of shelter. The cold seemed to be 
Stiained out of the air in ^lassing through them, so 
that a bleak, cold wind against the westerly side would 
oome through the other a mild and balmy breeze. The 
white pine is excellent for this purpose in any locali- 
ty where it flourishes. It is easily transplanted, grows 
▼ery rapidly, often 3 to 4 feet in a season, throws up 
no suckers, has tender roots easily cut by the plow, 
makes valuable limber, and will bear cutting to any 
extent. Its soft mlky leaves are beautitul, and give 
you pleasant music as the wind sighs through them, 
and their fragrance is grateful to a third sense. To be 
agreeable to all the senses and useful besides, is not 
given to many, be it tree or person. 

The man to whom 1 sold tlie land at once realized 
on my experiment, for he cut down the whole of them, 
about 800 I think, and got six cords of wood ! They 
had been growing abt)ut 14 years, and did not cover 
more than an eighth of an acre, though I presume a 
•olid acre would not have grown in the same propor- 
tion. Still it would no doubt be a {wying experiment 
to fplant cheap sandy land with the white pine for 
wood and timber. A much greater quantity would 
grow by reguhir planting than by allowing the trees 
toqiring up spontaneously — here an oi^en space and 
there a dump too close to grow at all, each tree striv- 
ing to strangle the rest. 

One of the prettiest sights I have seen, for agricul- 
tural eyes, of late, is a little vineyard at Concord, 
Han It is planted on the south slope of a steep dry 
hill, sheltered on the North and West by a heavy for 
est of pines, which entirely protects it from the pro 
^ling wind. The owner is a farmer, whose name I 
have not his consent to give, and he is likely to prove 
^eiy •uoceesful. He sold last year from one-quarter 
of an acre, grapes enough of the Concord variety, to 
bring $SM, at 12 cents per pound. He is covering 
thiee or four acres, setting his vhies about seven feet 
9§ui, and training them five or six feet high to stakes. 



There are many just such spots all over New-England, 
where only poor pasture is now found, that may thus 
be readily converted into both pleasure and profit. I 
suggested to him to keep his vines lower, so that the 
fruit would grow within a foot or two of the ground, 
as I had observed in some vineyards abroad. He said 
he would do so with his> new vines, as he had observed 
that those trained lowest were doing the best. A great 
advantage of low training is, that the vines shade 
each other less, and so may be planted closer. 

The drouth is now (July 25th,) excessive over all 
this commonwealth, and much if not all New-Hamp- 
sliire. A traveller from Wolfboro', on the Lake, told 
me a day or two since, tliat no rain had fallen in that 
part of New-Hampshire for seven weeka Still our 
great country can feed itself, as one part is fertile while 
another is barren. Tlie soldiers in the trenches are 
more in my thoughts than the farmers at home. We 
hear that fine showers, like war trials, have fallen 
on the evil and the good near Richmond. May the 
blessings of peace, in God's good time, when liberty 
may be uuiversal, come like His sliowers of rain upon 
the thirsty land ! 

HARDINESS O F NA TIVE ORAPEa 

Luther Dodd of Toledo, Iowa, furnishes the Horti- 
etiUurid with a statement of his observations on sev- 
eral of the native graixw, and the effects of the late 
Cbid winter in Iowa upon them. In order to collect 
all the information we can in relation to this subject, 
under the varied circumstances of locality, treatmi'nt, 
&c., we give in a condensed form the substance of his 
remarks. He finds the Delaware decidedly the liardi- 
est — next the Creveling — then the Anna — next Con- 
cord and Hartford Prolific. Isabella, Diana, Allen's 
and Rogers' Hybrids, Tokalon and York Madeira, Re- 
becca, Ontario and Cuyahoga were all killed. Con- 
cords covered with earth were also killed. We sus- 
l>ect tlie matter of a)vi.'ring is not sufficiently under- 
stood. The earth should be dry enough to prevent 
any water-soaking ; and, if the buds are not sufficient- 
ly rii)ened to exclude the moisture, covering with earth 
frequently does more hann than good. Hence quite 
varied results may be expected in experiments of this 
kind — as the growth of the vines may have lieen 
early or late in the season. Covering with evergreen 

bouglis is alwavs safe. 

»#» ■ 

PLANTING PEARS DEEP. 



Messrs. Eds. — Instead of planting pears from four 
to six inches deep, we dig a trench eight or nine in- 
ches det»p, plant the jiear in the bottom, cover them 
one inch deep, and after they are up about an inch 
high we fill in the earth around them, just leaving the 
tops out, and so keep earthing up until they are earth- 
ed up on a level with the rest of the bed. We never 
plant pears any other way. By this means we have 
pears three times as long as by planting them only 

an inch deep. Fij^mino. Lumber City, Pa. 

•-♦-♦■ 

New-England Ag. Society.— The Springfield pa- 
pers give glowing accounts of the preparations making 
for this 8oclcty*B Exhibition at Hampden Pari?, Sept. 
6—9. Rooms have already been taken adjoining Coo-. 
ley's Hotel, near the depot, where prlac lists and all de- 
sired information can be had. 
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A Day with John Johnston — Crop Prospects. 

The early part of the pri?»cnt season, with its 
continuous rains, intcrtering witli the prcjparation of 
tlie land and getting in of the seed, was sncli as to il- 
lustrate very pointedly the advantages of Thorough 
Drainage, where land not drained was flooded with sur- 
plus water. The subsequent drouth has been such as 
to affi)rd a test of the results of drainage in dry weath- 
er. In passing a day last week, with our old corres- 
pondent, John Johnston, near Geneva, he mentionini 
as one of the arguments used by his neighbors at the 
time (about twenty-five years ago,) when he was first 
getting his " crockery" under ground, that "it might 
be well enough to carry off the surface water if the 
tile could be put say a few inches deep, but what mvst 
be the consequence, in a dry time, of having run off 
all the moisture of the earth down to a depth of two 
or three feet !" 

In a field of eighteen acres of Soule's wheat this 
year, the lines of drain beneath were very distinctly 
•hown in the character of the grain above, and in a 
way quite different from what has heretofore been the 
case. When the field has been in wheat in ordinary 
■easons, the growth immediately over the tile was in- 
clined to be too rank, and consequently the period of 
ripeness later than the rest, and if the midge was any- 
where about, it has been likely to get into the^o parts 
of the field, while the rest would t»8cape. This year, 
on the contrary, the grain over the drains advanct^d 
the most rapidly, ripcjntKl the soonest, and was much 
more free from the ravages of the in8(*ct. This is pro- 
bably owing to the fact that its roots penetrated more 
deeply ; it consequently suffered less from the winter, 
and was just in the bi^t order for a good growth in the 
summer. Instead of suffering any lack of moisture, 
It fictually grew as though it had had the better su})- 
ply. It may seem late in the day to mention instan- 
ces of good results from thorough drainage, but too 
many can scarcely l)e placed on reconl. Over these 
drains, when the field is in grass, the stock will first 
pasture the herbage down ; it is sweeter and more to 
their taste, and they select it accordingly. 

During the quarter of a century shice Mr. Johnston 
began the drainage of his farm, it is worth noting ! 
that he has never had to take up^a drain in any in- j 
stance, from it^ giving out. He has had to replace old ; 
mains by new oncjs of larger size, where an extennion : 
of the laterals reqllin^d it ; but on the question of the 
durability of tih^ draining, his c^xiMTit^nee goi.*8 to show 
that if well laid there is no rtmson why it should not 
be as effective aft4"r the lapse of a c«<ntury, as at first. 
In mains replace<l as alx)vu, the tile after lying for 
years in the ground, has Innm taken out as sound and 
solid as when put in. Thoroughly to drain rlay land, 
he has no doubt that lines of tile would |)ay for them- 
selves if put in at considerably shorter di.stances from 
one another, than on his fann ; and his drains are only 
25 to 33 f(^t apartf On lighter, loamy land, increased 
depth and greater intervals are likely to answer, but 
not on heavy clay — an opini<m co-inciding with that 
exprt^esed in a recent article of Mr. Mj-chi's on the sub- 
ject. Tlio days are happily gone by, when the farmers 
about, if returning in merry plight from some village 
gathering, would give a passing hoot of mockery at 
the tile along " Scotch " Johnston's farm ; and there 



are now twelve or fifteen tileries wSthhi Ims Aib m 
many miles of where he lives 

Mr. Johnston believes in fallows. He always Al- 
lowed for whc*at. until on renting liis farm someyBUl 
ago he would allow the tenant to sow after ote 
crops, bnt he now returns to the old practice ai pn* 
ferable and regally mons profitable. Wo went oat ti 
a fallow of about 13 acn'S, broken up becaose tk 
twitch or couch grass had begdn to come in ; and tk 
thorough prei>aration it was nndergoing is like soft- 
ing we have se\^n since the similar labors on EngU 
farms. It was plowed early in the season, and enai- 
plowed, and harrowed twice, in July. Now the rollei 
was croing over it, and though already in asgoododtf 
as most fields are sown, Mr. Johnston has planned to 
cidtivat4! it, using this instrument to draw oat whit 
twitch roots remain, to plow again, harrow, re-cnltivatt^ 
and if necessary toharrow ag^in before theseed isdrilM 
in. This will completely rid it of the twitch, which wH 
be raked up and burned, and the crop of wheat tliatftl> 
lows ought to be a good one indeed. Tlie truth ii, 
said he, " our farmers don't half leork their Ittnd /* inA 
this field was already so mellow that while a ffW 
lumps lay over the surface hard and dry — close to tiM 
very top on most of it, the soil was shown to be ai 

moist as ever, notwithstanding a fortnight's lack d 
rain. 

For Indian com particularly, careful working of ths 

land is well repaid. When Mr. JoiiNffroN first took 

the farm, he raised but little com nnder the impr» 

sion derived from his neighbors, that the land was mi' 

suited for it — and he put that in much in thecommoa 

way, mindless how rough the field might be. He snnn 

found his mistake, however, and that by well work* 

ing the land, and having it pulverized and mellow. 

he could raise tliis crop as well as any other. Thii 

year the heavy rain just after planting washed much 

of the seed out of the ground ; there was no weatiier 

to re-plant, and the crop is consequently below an ave- 
rage. 

Mr. Johnston has nhw only about a hundred aeref 
nnder his charge. He fed last winter 800 sheep, and 
s(>veral head of cattle, buying nothing for them except 
the oil-meal they consumed. It is this attention to 
the means of making manure, as he has often nid, 
that has made hisfai^n. Sometimes It has paid 1x4- 
t<'r to li>ed shet'p, and at others cattle have brooght fai 
the largf^t returns. In answer to an inquiry at what 
season it has proved best to sell the cattle he fed, h0 
replied, '* Just as soon as they brought a profit." Ha 
would then buy another lot of half- fed animals to finlA 
off, and hari often been able to make a handsome thing 
on those which seemed to be thriving poorly nndtf 
the h'sa vigilant care of previous owners. 

But we cannot linger in conversation with our 
veteran friend, who is indeed never motd happy this 
in imparting information to others, and whom tha 
hand of Time has touched but gently, as it has broagbt 
him into the harvest-period of so long and rigorouii 
life. With the same enthusiasm as of old, he plasi 
for the crops of the recurring seasons ; and long ma/ 
he still be squired to see them sown and garnered, sad 
to know that the good seed of his example and advice 
is also bearing fruit on many another farm in thii tod 
distant States, whcn> his own hand baa never lield tU 
plow nor gathered in the slieavtfs. Strangers wlio writs 
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fto him with qiie0tloii% neverthaless, ahoald exercise 
% little meicj, remembering what Mr. Meclii stylefl 
"the miseries of a public benefactor." Mr. Johnston 
luui always sliown a generous willingness to reply to 
^lie inquiries he receives, but we should consider it little 
better than an imposition, even uix)n editorial good- 
■atoie, to be annoyed with page after page of general 
interrogatories, which could only be fully answered by 
a Tegular treatise on agriculture, or by requests for 
advice when, very often, tlie careful reading of wliat 
]f r. JoUNBTON has already written, would exactly suit 
tliecase. 

Three miles above, along the ple^isant road that 
dUrta the hike, is the well-cultivated fanu of H. T. K 
FberrSB, Esq., and there are few, there or elsewhere in 
the State, tliat afford better evidence, in the condition 
mnd character of the stock, in the tidiness of the fields, 
•nd the testimony of the stubbles where the crops are 
already harvested — to thorough-going and successful 
management Mr. Foster has a fine young Short- 
Qom bull purchased from Mr. Sheldon's herd, and 
laieee high grades of this breed, not as a matter of 
Uocy, but for the profit afforded in feeding. He has a 
heavy crop to look after annually for a farm of not 
■mch more than 200 acres ; — this year there were 70 
acree of hay to cut, 51 of wheat, 10 of barley, and 12 
ef oats, while 10 of Indian com are coming on for 
husking time. The land is all in order, from manur- 
fng and cultivation, to yield admirable crops ; Mr. F. 
has had an average of 40 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and has no doubt that this year's crop would have 
leached the same figure, but for the midge, which has 
taken {lerhaps half of it for its unwelcome share. 
Just now, between the drouth and the abounding 
plague of graashoppers, the grass and stubbles are rath- 
er baie ; and the welcome showers of Saturday after- 
aooo,nieeting from northwest and southwest on the lake, 
Joat below, parted company as soon, leaving Mr. Fos- 
ter, on the right and on the left, with but a sprinkle 
of it all to freshen the atmosphere. 

Mr. Foster's rotation, while agreeing in many re- 
ipecta with that frequently pi^ticed in the vicinity. 
It not very commonly carried out in this country on 
hie plan of making it include aU the grass land of the 
farm. The land lies in grass, clover and timothy, two 
jean^ and is then turned over, no matter how good 
the etanding growth may be, and though it seems 
IKMnetimes a pity to lose the herbage when so luxuri- 
ant and valuable in itself, still it is remembered how 
^leat its value also is as a fertilizer of the field. In this 
way, and by the liberal manufacture of manure in win- 
tar feeding, the farm has been brought into very liigh 
productiveness, and in the establishment of a system so 
.long and steadily adhered to, it is a model for general 
imitation. The rotation is Indian com on sod land, 
■ followed by barley, wheat and clover. But as all the 
grase land turned over is not required for Indian com 
a part is put into oats, with manure, and the rotation 
piooeeds as before. For a large part of the wheat, 
however, it should be added that a fallow is allowed 
— ^tbeie are 80 acres in fiallow this year, and while the 
crop immediately after barley has sometimes been as 
good at after a fiiUow, still the latter is considered on 
the whole the most saUsfactory rule to follow. 

A fiurther drive of several miles brought us to 
« JSk^ Tree Farm/' the cbanningly atnated resi- 



dence of A. B. Palmer, Esq., which has good reason 
for its name, in being, as we noticed, a favorite haunt 
of the royal bird. In the absence of the proprietor 
himself, the agriculture of the conversation turned 
mainly on the denizens of the poultry-yard, to whom, 
in the present narrowness of our limits, we must quiet* 
ly give the go-by. 

Although going and returning (as far as Rochester) 
mainly by night, we had daylight enough to show the 
wonderful effects of the rain of a fortnight since. The 
cornfields near Rochester had made surprising growth 
since we saw them three weeks before. And we re- 
turned with renewed encouragement as to the proba> 
ble yield of the State the present sc^ason. B. M. Ba- 
ker, Elsq. of Rochester, whose opportunities of obser-^ 
vation liave been unusually wide, and in whoee opin» 
ion we are inclined to rcpoee the highest confidence, 
assured us that Monroe county had harvested a crop of 
wheat quite '' like old times ;" he would estimate the 
average for the county at 18 to 20 bushels per acre, 
notwithstanding what the midge had done on low 
grounds, or lands late sown and badly managed. Of 
Livingston he thought nearly as well, and of most of 
Ontario. Early sown oats have turned out well — light 
in straw, but better in berry and larger heads tlian an- 
ticipated. Farmers are discouraged about potatoes, 
but Mr. B. thinks they are not going to yield so very 
badly after all. Hay was short, particularly on old 
meadows, but the deficiency is partially made up in 
superior quality. And as to Indian com, our infor- 
mant had been about the State quite extensively of 
late, and considered it safe to say that a greater 
breadth and larger yield of this important crop may 
be anticipated, than we have had in twenty years. 
Thus, returning with these notes in pocket, and in the 
track of recent showers along the whole road — and 
here and there very liberal ones too — we write with 
a brighter future in view, and renewed confidence in 
tliat beneficent Providence, which, amidst the sacrl 
fice and suffering we have undergone to uphold o^t 
government and our nationality, has kindly granted 
us thus far Uie blessings of abundance for ourselves 
and a surplus for the demands of others. 

CORREC TED RECIPE& 

Several errors having occurred in two recipes publish- 
ed July 14, p. 81, A House- Keeper sends us the correc- 
ted recipes, as follows : — 

Sally Luun*— Melt one quart of sweet milk, a quar- 
ter of u pound of buttci^bcat six eggs very light, and 
stir into the milk — also one tcaspoonful of salt and a 
teacup of fresh yeast. Stir into the mixture as much 
flour as will make a thick batter, and set It to rise. Bake 
in pans as cgg-brcad, or in niulfin rings. If you bake in 
pans, split open the cake**, and pour over liberally of 
melted butter. In summer this bread will rise in the 
kitchen in three or four hours— In colder weather it 
takes longer. If it should sour, stir in a little soda. 

Waffles*— Melt a large spoonful of butter in a pint of 
sweet milk ; beat three eggs well, and mix in the milk. 
Sift one quart of flour, rub In it one tcaspoonful of 
salt, and two of cream of tartar, and stir it into the 
milk until a perfectly smooth batter Is made. Dissolve 
one teaspoonfhl of soda in a tablespoonful of boiling 
water, and mix in just before baking. Have a clear Are 
and your irons clean and well greased. Serve with melt- 
ed butter poured over. 
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A CURIOUS INSECT. 



The following communication from Horack Ever- 

XTT, Em]., Council Blui&, Iowa, ro clearly points out a 

very curious little insect of our country, that, before I 

had perused half of the account, I became awaro of 

what it was that he was alluding to. He says : — 

** For several yearn I have noticed a very » Ingular Insect Iiifcj*- 
ting the stem of the bltter-awect vine, and have never seen them 
on any other vegetation. I inclose eeveral in quill for your in- 
spection. Their shape is very much like a prairie-hen with its 
erect head and neck, and han a very graceAiI appearance. They 
leap a great distance, but their motion is so rapid I cannot dis- 
cover whether they use their wings. On confining some of 
them in a glass tumber, they flew (leaped) against its sides with 
such velocity as to break their heads off entirely, and what was 
^ost remarkable, was that it did not seem to affect their vitali- 
ty, they continning to walk about as before. Is it a new insect ? 
I send them to you, thinking they would interest you.** 

This insect is the Two marked Tree-hopper, Enche- 
n&pa binotaUi, as it was flrst named by Say, in the year 
1834, in the Appendix to Long's Expedition, vol. ii., 
page 801. It is a small rusty brown or black tree-hop- 
per, a quarter of an inch or a little over in length, 
■irith two pale yellow spots on the middle of its back, 
and the fore part of its back prolonged upward and 
forward into a horn, which is bluntly rounded at its 
tip, giving to the insect a marked resemblance to a lit- 
tle miniature bird with an outstretchtHl neck. But 
this horn is not the real head and neck of the insect. 
Below it, at the anterior end of the body, immeiliately 
above the legs, a shining dot may be seen on each side, 
which dots are the insect's ey«'s, and with a magnifying 
glass the suture or crack sejmrating the real head from 
the body, may be distinctly seen. 

It is an interesting fact, brought to our knowledge 
by the above letter, that this insects leaps with such 
force that if it chances to strike against a hard sub- 
■tance it breaks off the end of its large, thick horn. It 
Is thus very liable to excite astonishment that it so 
recklessly knocks off what is appari'ntly its head, and 
with its brains dashed out, as it were, walks around as 
well as it did before. 

■ Here in New- York, I have met with these insects of- 
tener U|x>n butternut trees than in any other situation. 
Upon a butternut tree in my yard, they have mude 
their appearance annually in July, for a great many 
years, continuing until SeptenilxT. They also occur 
.on different kinds of dog-wood. It nourishes itself by 
puncturing and sucking the juices of the tree and 
shrub on which it dwells. Asa Fitch. 

East Greenwich, N. Y., July 11. 

P. 8. — D. B. Waite, Springwater, Livingston Co.. 
N. Y., also enclost^s these same insects to me, Julv 
11th, saying they wc*re lust year noticed on some bit- 
ter-sweet growing by his dwelling, and within a few 
days they have reappeared on it in great plenty. The 
bitter sweet, therefon^ is evidently a kind of vegtjta- 

tion to which they are gn^atly attached. 

• • • 

GRAPES FOR COLD VINERY. 



At the Eastern Pennsylvania Fruit-( J rowers' Asso- 
ciation the following were the only varieties that re- 
ceived more than a single vote : Black Hamburg, 8 
TOtes ; Bowood Muscat, 4 votes ; White Frontignan, 2 
TOtes ; Grizzly Frontignan, 3 votes ; Black Prince, 2 
rotes. 



COOKING FI SH AN D OTBTKRa 

Fish.— Tills article, always esteemed a Inrny b « 
out of season, off the coasts and great riven, b cooM 
in many ways, but we give but three orfonrlMttf 
ones. Tlie fish should be fresb, well cleened, oat ■! 
inside, not soaked in water, and if to be kapi it ril, 
must bo in ice entirely. Tlie gills are red, cjhmI 
sunken, and the whole body elastic, of a fresh fiili. 

Baked Fish.— <;ut two or three slices of best bmii 
butter it, and powder with mace and pepper. Dip tk 
bread quickly in some good wine, lay St in the flih ni 
tie it securely. Put some wine and water into the tot 
torn of the pan, and baste the fish with it ftecly ntBt 
bakes quite done. While baking, mix a quarter oft 
]>ound of butter with a heaping teaspoonftil of low, It 
a cream. Stir this into tlie gravy after yoa have takn 
the HhIi up, and use it for sauce. Ton may staif a U 
tts you would a chicken, and use drawo-buttsr ilavoni 
with a pleasant catchup or egg sauce. 

Boiled Fish .—Lay whatever fish jon wish to toD 
on a strainer in the kettle. Let your kettle comets t 
boil slowly. When yon think It done, see with a knift 
whether the spine is loose in tlic flesh. If done, lift if 
and drain perfectly. Lay the fish In a clean white up- 
kin, fold it over, and send to the table immediately— « 
pour the sauce hot over the flsb, and cover it. 

Broiled Fish.— Cut into nice slices^ and overaekv 
fire of coals put it on a gridiron until weU dooe^ tan* 
log it over carefully. Keep a dish with melted buttcf 
in it, seasoned with pepper and catchup, and lay tht 
pieces in it ; when done, turn them over and corcr 
closely. 

Fried Fish.— Lay small fish or pieces of laige fish 
into a pan with sweet hot lard or butter. Try browi 
on both sides. There should be cnongfa grease to com 
the fish well, or it will stick and bnro. This ia« groH 
dish, and retiuires some good sauce to molif^ its stroag 
taste, especially if fried In lard. Some persons dlpsmaU 
fish in com-nieul before frying. 

Oysters— Have become so common, even in onr ftr 
western homes, that it falls to the lot of most bouse 
wives to cook them. The printed din'ctlons on thecani 
often mislead. It is very rare that you can use much U 
the liquor of pickled oysters ; it Is too salt. Almost 
uniformly they should be washed, and if very salt, sosk* 
ed. After that they mtitf be used as fresh canned ojf* 
ters, and neither kind may be expected the earnest cob- 
plimcnt of a guest from oyster regions, of tasting ^^qidti 
like those just from the shell." 

Stewed Oysters.— Put sut&cient water with the 
li(luor f>om fresh oysters to cover them in a dish. Dnii 
the liquor into a kettle, and when it comos to afiiirbofli 
put in the oysters and cook as much as yon like then. 
Tastes vary extremely on that ]>oint. Stir In a cop o( 
sweet cream or of fresh milk, with a lump of butter « 
large as a walnut for a small can of oysters. SesiM 
with pep{K*r, salt and a blade of mace. If you like. 8od« 
persons ukc white wine instead of milk. 

Fried Oysters.— Dip fine oysters in a nice batter, 
and fry them in butter. 

Oyster Patties.— Prepare a rich paste asforacUckci 
pie ; line a hake dish or little patty-pans ; set in the store 
and buke done, but not brown. Have ready somesteV* 
I'd oysters, with a very rich gravy of butter or crettt 
Fill the dish or lay a 'large oyster In eaeh petty, tai 
cover wit h gravy. You may htike little lids of paste snd 
lay over the |)atties, but tney are usually open. Thi 
dish must be covered and baked as a chlcken-ple if yoi 
bake in a pie-imn. 

A dish bottom covered with bread cmmbs^ tbcai 
layer of ovsters, with a bit of butter on them, and i 
sprinkle of pepper and salt ; then a layer of cmmbs tad 
again of oysters, Is a very nice dish when baked wdL 

Layer of cmmtw en top. 
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ON THE BREEDING OF HORSEa 



FOREIGN OORRESPONDENGE. reappear, though the siro did not show them. There- 

fore the fillies have at the time of maturity to he taken 
to a stallion of the same stmctare and qualities thai 

MuMSTBa, Pbumia, June 8th, 1864. marked their sire ; a stallion, in other words, who pos- 

In one of the most charming valleys of the Teuto- sesses himself, and will transmit the point in question in 

hung mountains, in the very country wliere in the particular perfection. In this manner several genera- 

y«ur • of the Christian em the Roman legions were ^^^^ ^f mares have to be treated, until the particular 

overwhelmed by the Germans, and the Roman yoke ^^^^ ^„^ ^^ ^^ y^ considered an hereditary quat 

forever broken, there lies near the town of Detmold J^y ^f ^^ ^^^ 

•n oM imowned rtud.» Ita tr«Htkms reaeb tedc more Then the time will have urived to correct or Im- 

thM « thouiand years, .nd the "Senners" have for p^^, , „^,^^ ^„j^ M, V„„ U. will then go ia 

Mtoriea borne a Ugh repntation During the first g,^^ „f ^ ^,1,^ ^^^ ^lU j„ ^ y ^^ ^ 

deeenninnuof the present century this reputation was f^Uu^^ g,5„ed. but who pooessos the next dedi- 

jway lort but daring the last 10 or 18 yean it ]»• ^ ^^^ j^ ^ rf^fo„^ ,„(, ^^ ^ thrt he 

«ani eoojpletely rq^ned. At the great International ^jj, ^„„ »,,, „,„^ i„ ,5^^ proportion in hU colts- 

BUr at Hambnrg last year, the stallion '• Vlndex." be- ^galn it will takeseveral generations of mares to com- 

•teging to the «i<l «tud, took the first preminm (400 (^toly mituralixe and make constant this new point 

-tiMleis.) over all his English competitoRL Now Vor- ^ j,,^ Senner-race. After this point will have 

T ^o " »' ^"K"*!"*' but "jvera^ otlier hoisesof ^^^ ^„^ ^ tl,5^ „„g 1«, to be accomplished in 

the "Senner stud took premiums atao- The esUb. ^^^ „^^„ ^■^^^ ^^ „„^ ,^i j, ^^^ ^^ ,„ ^^^ 

IWhment is a smaU one, nambenng only 83 breedmg- , ^^^ „f ^^^ ^ .„ ^j^^j^^ ^^ ^5jj ^ 

»M«s. (which never do work,) but it oflers a great ^^^^_ ^■^^^ ^^^ g^li„„ ^an be used for aU the mares. 

■uny interesting iwmts. I may at some other time , 

give you a description of the whole. TcMiay let me ^^^'^^ *^ P"°^'f « "f'^' 'f'^ ^^ ** might be 

lefer only to the principles of breeding pr«:tioed there 'fP^^, *'*«,"' '^« ^"^'"^ ^ ^^^^^^ *^' ^^^ ^,^^ 

with surprising sLesT kind of stock. ^ L. 

The stud is at present under the management of WORKING OUT STRAWBERRIEa 

Mr. Von Unger. When this gentleman first took 

charge of the same, some 12 years ago, he found many ^^^ 5» ^^o ^"*« ^ ^^^^ out strawberries so that 
things that needed reform. There were among the ^^^^ ™*7 ^ * &^ <^">P next year. The plant should 
23 mares, animals of very different structure. There ™*^« *'»« priuci|>al part of its growth during August, 
was not one that might be called faultless. Most of September and October, and I think if it fail to do 
the maiee liad too steep a shoulder, owing to constant ^^"® ^* ^^^^ ^ unsatisfactory. But during the hoi 
pasturing. Their backs were not straight enough, weather, and while the weeds are growing this is 
Mr. Von U. knew exactly what structure his future neither a small or pleasant job— indeed it is hard 
horsec were to have ; he would have delineated a ^^^^' ^ ^>" g*^e J^"' readers tlie plan I have adop. 
hone such as would be bred thirty years hence under *ed after trying many ways, and every year a new 

his care ; he knew also tliat tlie aim could not be gain- ^'^T- 

ed at once. So soon as I can after the picking is done, I ran 

He now compared the horse of his thoughts, his t^»w>ugh with a one-horse plow and throw two furrows 

ideal, with the living horses of his stud. He resolved together, and in so doing, I leave over the whole fi«ld 

which points of the Utter were to be preserved, which * ^^P unplowed from six to eight inches wide. After 

to be improved ; he then resolved which points were this I nm across the rows with a good two-horse bar- 

-to be altered first. With his mind fully made up. ho ^^ , . , , , . ^ , . 

Mw began to look around for a stall::m which in no , Th« ««"lt »«* t^o Pl*«t« are thmned out so that I 

way could deteriorate any of the good qualities or ^"^^ *^^' »« "^f^^ '«^" «"«'*\^ »^^ ,Then we 

points of his mares, but which had the one point aim- eo in with our hoes and make all clean though we 

6d at developed in a particularly high degree, and fhin out if in any place they are too thick. The h«^ 

who Aod alreadi, famUked evidence that he f^uld de- "°« *" ***" ^'*^' *« ^"'^'^ "* ^***^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ P^ 

woUe thii peculiar paint upon hit coUe: therefore Mr. ^^ ,, , . ^ , . , •, t i « .^ %_ 

w TT — ij * u * 11' 1 *u Should they iret foul With weeds, I shall run through 

V. U. would not buy a young stallion ; he must have . . , , . , ^ , ,. ^ t i « j j i. 

ooe who had already numerous descendants ; ho must ««»«' ""f' » 'f '" fi°« ""f ~r' ''"' ^f '" ff PT" ""J?* 
■e. a large number of his colts, and all these colts "{»»/ »»~7 fork, by winch we wm gently hftupthe 
.J. ,,_.,.,.... - plants as they stand, and so loosen the ground. In 

most onitormly show the aimed at points in perfec- \.. ^ .\. . .i. . . . i 

^^ '^ this process some of the roots will be broken, when 

Bach a hone was found in England after much otl'er and new rootowiU start, which in a manner wUl 
«>aidang. He has completely realised the expecta- «"'«7' ««« P'»f My expedience is, that the Wilson 

tlon.. Hi. colto an, much superior to their mothers ; **" \ ""f" fL^Af*" '"*' ^'^ "" "^ '^ 
the first point has been gained. ground,Jf treated in this manner. N. c. M. 



This, however, is not enough. The task is to make 



-••♦- 



ilie new points gained herediUry. The fillies show it. The Cnltivator.— An old subscriber, now a Union 

■ad they may transmit it afterwards to their colts; refheee, writes us:— «* In our heirfra from Jeff. Davis' 
«„A Ai - 1 I 1* 1 1 mv iA t ^1 • r domiuions last summer, I left with most of our other 

Imt this is not rehable. The colts receive their form movables, my file of Tni Cultivator for several years, 

mad pecnliarities not from their parents alone, but fre- but fortunately supplied the loss when at your office 

qnently the grandsires or great grandsire's faults wiU ^^^ ^^^ ^ consult my five volumes of It often, and find 

^ ^ ^ r_^ tbem more useful than any other five of my agricultn- 

♦IBrtihHslwncnt tor bonie-brseding. ral works.'* A. B. 
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GULTiyATING OROHARDa LETTER FROM CENTRA!* lillHAltA 



There are still a coiwideraWe number of tlie owners ^^^^^^ j^ Tuckkr ft Sow— My farm reooid i_ 

of orchards who think that plowing them np and ^^ ^^ ^f ^^^^ weather (as t4» min) rinoe May U^u 

tearinsr the roots will kill them. There are, no donbt, ^^jj^^ . ^^^ ^^ j^^ ^,1 ^^ ^^^ and fain ; 10* 

instances where plowing an old orchard that has long ^^^ ^^ ^.^^ . ^^^^^ nMng at sonaei; IMh^lMy 

stood t« grass, has rt-sulted in temporary or perma- j^^^^ ^^^^i, variable and aliowery, ecmsSdeimUa ah 

nent injury. We have never, however, met with such fi^uj„g. 24th, rainy ; 26th, heavy shower In P. &; 

cases, and admit the accuracy of the statement only j^„^ ^^j^ ^^y . 26th. fine shower in F. U.;ix^Wk, 

on testimony. On the contrary, we have witnessed a jj^i^^ ^^^^^^ ^y^^ p ^^ ^^ 10^,,^ ^^^^ ahower !.«, 

large number of ca»» where plowing and cultivating ^^^ting in plowed fields aboat twoSnchee; Slit^d^ 

have produced the best results. We now speak of |,ppi„xie-not enough to drip from loofr ; Aag; U^ 

apple orchards ; for no one attempts to assert that the ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^.„ ^ yesterfay ; 4th, slight spri^bs 

peach will succeed for a series of years when growing jgth, fine sliowcr, wetting about 2^ inches in ^lomk 

on neglected ground or in grass. W e have just ex- g^,^^ . ^^^^^ ^^^ ^.^j^^ .bower. 

amined a number of apple trees treated in three dif- „ ... .« *v * ^ m« cwi^i. i^j i^ 

:. ^ 1 !i i!_^ t »i : 1. 1 J^ou ^"1 perceive that since May 96tn we has M 

ferent ways, namely— the first growing in a thick sod ; . . '^ ._ oi,., v / , , -a*v w 

•; ' , . - ® .? u A *i * ^^^ ™« shower (Jane Sfith^ np to Jnly 10th. Wt 

the second growing in a sod on one side, but the rwrts , , , , ^ . «. '^ .m • l * ^ 

J. < . w. . J J A. Ai ^ have had no rain since May 26th Boffieient to wet BMM 

extending into cultivated ground on the other ; and , . « . , V, « jj j t — »i^ 

^, , . ® ,. , ,'',, , , - r 1 • 1. "iftJi three inches m plowod fields, and I may my tM 

the third standing on land the whole surface of which ^, . * „ , ^v .- .^i.. ^ 

>i-x 11 1^1 1 nnc4 ja "'^ av«jrage ram tall of three oounties within nv oo- 

Is kept mellow by the plow. Tlie first named trees, .. \. . , ^^ , , 

, ^, . ' , , . .. ^ , servation has been less than my reeoid shows— nHur 

namely — those m grass ground, are about sixteen years - ,, , , . ,, / , , ^ ^ «!Ij7 

1 J *i *i i *i 1 A J 1 »r I 1 J ™ "»® showers l)eing very limited in extent. Dan 

old : the othen in the plowed and half-plowed ground , _. * .^ J . %* £w..i_ *i_ 

' ^ . ij J r «i 1 a large part of the time since May 96th there was w 

are twenty-four years old, and, of course, the apples , ^ „ j _*i _* s j <» * *- 

- , , "^ / J A 1 11 *i ij ; dew fall, a dry northeast wind prerailinff. As ts 

would be expected to be smaller on these older trees. - ^ -' , . ^, ,, «tv^ ^ 

„.,.', - I .1 «i effect of this weather on the erope: Wheat apaB 

But, dunng the prest»ni summer of severe drouth, the . „ „ j j ^ i V.^ _rTi 

*. 11 • 11 *!. T21 J IT * sandy mellow soils produced finely — ^the average visld 

effect on earlv apples, espeaally the Eariy llar\'est, . ^ • i k-v uLj\ k^- «a u i i 



- , • xi *i m 1 in many neighborhoods being over 20 bnaliela per 

has been eminently the reverse. The apples growing ,^ , ., ... , ,. , , . ^ ^, ' , . 

. ., , ^ "^ ^- 1 a> /ii ^ «i On clay soils yield much lighter, bat on the wholi 

in the grass lot were exceedingly affected by drouth ; . "^ .. ."^ ** 

most of them fell from the tree before fully riiMj, and J[ , ^ ,.,,,. «. •.^w 

. , ., 1 J 44 • ] _4 r 41 1 ..• Corn has suffered, and all late eom (late planted, I 

before they had attained one-quarter of the usual size. v .,. . ,• ^ \ r^ » 

Theothem hnng better and grew nmcU larger, al- "«»"•) *'?• ~» y^'"' "T!! *•»«»"««• «^ ^ 

♦hough still much below the usual i.i»> in ordinary lAige portion-orer one-half-of the com ontecJ- 

■eawDB. We have jost weighed a number of the "^ '•*«• ■" *''^"» ^"^ ^«^ '** ■•'* '* ""^ "*••** 

•pecimens for the parpoBeof reporting accurately the *•"" '''""^'' '''"' "°* »"*'^ ^'" !»>'•■«*. e»t-*on«* 

difltrence in effect between cultivated and gn>». and mole»-the latter working men. vlgownrty th« 

ground. Specimens fr.m the cultivated tri-e (which e^^ kno^" »*'>>"»• On bottom land^ T*^}^ 

t 1 4 1 1^. «i .. *i .. ^K -. \ «..«. ftw..«^ f^v overflowed Isnds, (under water on Ann] 25th heru 

was eight yean older thnn the others,) were found to , , . ■. x. . i^ »« m. j^ tJl 

, , ^ .,„^ ^. . i.«u 4« ak^^ where it was early planted, tlie yield will be gnod, bet 

weigh on an average from two and a hall to three ^ ■, , ^^^ « • . • T ^ v 

, , ,- 1 M 41 ^ r — *i ^— 1^4 by no means as good as usual. On all hiini lands the 

and a half ounces ; while those from the gnas lot f , • ,. , . , ^i . i_ ^ . * 

averaged only an ounce and a quarter to an ounce and 7'?'^ '"'^ •'«''*• •™' ""»"{ »»""^ "y **»•*• "^ "* 

• halt TlK»e from the half-cohivated ground w«re *'"«' " '^""f *«"» ^ '''^e. 

. . J. 4 1 4 4i 4.^ r ♦.„^ *,v *i . Potatoes, unless we have soaking rains Boon, win bs 

intermediate between the two, or from two to three , ^ ' . * .1 ^^ « , , ^ ' 

almost a total failure, rail plowing has not eoii- 



ounces. 



-^ , ^ J 1 xi_ 4 ^1 11 1- J 1 J 4 1 menced, the ground biting too baked to permit its bs- 

It is proper to add that the older orchard had stood , x. • T j t» -j 1 * ^i. i^ 

, *^-* i.4iij#r ing even fairly done. Berades I fear the nnexampud 

in grass for many years when in the hands of a form- " **ii4i.ii» ji 4. ^ •# ij 

4 1-. 1 . 1 -4 1 J J 1 success of the last falls weeding "^ttc^M," may lesd 

er occui>ant : al^r which it was plowed up deeply . - ^, , 1 _*. »\. « 1 j_ 

, , ' ' ..1 1 I . 1 \ XT ' "^ t^ more of the same slovenly practice. I know fieldi 

without any preceptible injury whatever. No manure „,,,^,^ ^^^ ^^^ ",•„ «,r»" the last we«k </ OeM- 

ha. been applied to either of the portions of the or- ^,^,^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^j^ ^ 

chard. There is no doubt that if the grass m an -„. - i 41 . t 1. i- * * • u 4.1 ». * t. 

, , , , J -.1. .1 With us in this immediate vianity, tlw wheat crop !• 

orchard were kept closely grazed, with an occasional , 41 t 1. •* u^ j 1 « — - 

^ , ^* 1- 1. 4 1 larger than I ever knew it bef<»e, and nenriy all nm 

top^ressmg of manure a])plied in autumn, and a g^y^^^ .. In q^^j^ »» ^ 

•owing of lime or ashes at the rate of fifty bushels 01 „ ^^^ ^ j.^^^ ^^^ toscairfty of UbflT. 

more ptT acre, it would have an excellent effcKJt. and ,^^^.,^ ^^ hanested too ri,>e, and much na harmUi 

in some measure comi>on8ate for the want of a pul- ^^^ ^^^ ^p,^^ ,^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^p^^^ ^ ^j^. ^ 

verized surface. Fertile portions of the West may j^^adows for machine-cutting, will lielp ekeont tbi 

grow orchards to the W advantage in this way. meanly sul)slstence of stock this winter, in ap«iweath«. 

Cultivatora must modify their treatment with cireum- p^^^ ^,,^ ,^j^^^ ^^^.p^ j„ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 

stances; if, for example, (as we stated on a former to save from starvati<m this winter, it is low. Wtgd 

occasion,) the annual sliootB are not a foot in length, i,igii, and labor scarce. There is no pro^MCt of sij- 

the owner may be sure that the trees ne(*d higher thing being lower the coming farm year. The Hir 

culture. If, on the other hand, the growth exceeds a plu» »» '>«t <>f the country, the general enm not mois 

foot and a half or two ftMJt in a bearing orchard, we ^*»*n sufficient for home consumption, and labor to- 

^ „. 4- e 1 i4i -4 ! ^4 1. r 41 coming scarcer, I do not see how pnoHS of BMdnoeMfe 

may be satisfied with its vigor, and take no farther ^j^Une 

•p^ns to increase it as long as this state of vigor con- i i^ave written more fully than I intended, hot tfi 

tlnues. too much harried wiUi work to be AiioM 
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Sow to Distinguish Ripe flrom Unripe Apples. 

When we were picking our apples last season, I was 
« good deal amused by the account given by the child- 
Ten of the antics and manipulations of a German 
nelglibor in handling an apple or two given him by 
them when OHning home with a load. On further re- 
flection, however, I found the Dutchman knew what 
he was about, and in fact could distingui<th a ripe ap- 
ple better than 1 could. 

Said the children in giving an account of it : " He 
took a Seek -no-further in his hand and rubbed it, and 
tnmed it ; then lifted it to his ear, and shook it. Then 
he said it was ripe. I wonder how he knew that, as 
the apples did not ap|)car riitef* My answ^er was, 
** bring me an apple or two, and let us see if we can 
And oat why he rubbed and shook those you gave 
him." 

Wlien a ripe apple is turned and rubbed lightly in 
the hand, a slight rustling ndse is made, similar to 
Hm rostUng of dry leaves or old paper ; and when 
diook opposite the ear, a hollow, half-hissing noise 
mtj be recognized sranewhat like that from turning 
the flroit in the liand, and similar to the seething noise 
of the air in the sea shell when the child lifts it to his 



I afterwards cut open a number of apples, partly to 
eonfirm what I knew before, namely, that the setni 
enTlty of ri])e specimens is always larger and drier 
than In unripe ones, but more especially to ascertain 
the reasons why the German could so readily detect 
the ripe from unripe fruit. I may as well say liere, 
that by re/v, I mean the condition of full and complete 
growth, not that mellowness of touch and changed 
eolor which indicate the first stages of decay, but 
which are usually called signs of ripeness. Maturity 
is perhaps a better term than riiie to ditftingiiish com- 
pletion of growth, as distinguished fh>m an eatable 
eondition. 

When apples are still in a growing eondition, and 
eonseqnently immature, the seeds, as Is well known, 
pale in color ; but when growth is finished, the 
eliange to a dark brown color. This is all gen- 
erally found in the books. Not so, however, as to 
■ome other ]x»ints immediately involved. For in- 
ftanee, the Bmrd cavity of growing apples contains 
or less iiuiidnre, and is much mnaUer than in ripe 
; while the cavity in rijie ones is much larger — 
in soft sorts like the Yellow Bellflower, alx>ut twice as 
huge — than when they are still growing rapidly. My 
Idea is, that the seed cavity serves as a n^servtHr to 
eontain a supply of nutriment for the growing fruit, 
and when the demand for nutriment ci*a»c*s, the resi- 
dne of water is dissijMted by evaporation : the cavity 
enlarging in conse<)uence c^ the extraction of mois- 
tofe ftom it, or more correctly perhaps, iN'cause mois- 
ture is no longer conveyinl into it from the roots and 
leaves. In any event, the two different facts tluit dis- 
tinguish ri])e frcm unripe applies, namely, the drier 
and larger air chamber about the seeds in ri)ie, and 
the mailer sap reser^'oir or i/ntcr chamber at the core 
ef tlie growing apples, may be considennl undeniable ; 
and in this distinction consists the reason of the Ger- 
man's manipulations, of his means of so quickly de- 
ciding between the ripe and unrii)e, trUhoui refirence 
Is texture or color of the fruit. 

The air in the seed cavity of ripe ap(>les causes a 



slight seething noise when the fruit is in motion, in 
addition to which the seeds in some sorts ars partly 
loose and add to the effect. But in green or growing 
apples, the sap or moisture in the seed cavity shuts out 
the air, and precludes sucli seething noitfe when the 
fruit is shaken ; and the same &cte exiJain why ripe 
applus make a rustling noise in the hand, when gr^sn 
or unripe ones afford no such results. I never ques- 
tioned the German on the subject, but thought I mig||t 
as well indulge a few refloccions as herein stated. 
Green Lake Co., Wis. J. W. CLARKX. 



MAPLE SUGAR IK W ILMINGTON VT. 

Messrs Editors— Having seen within a few months 
past numerous accounts of the amount of maple sugnr 
manufactured in different sliool districts, towns mkd 
counties, I will present a statement of the amooat eC 
maple sugar manufactured in this town the past 
spring. The statistics of the number of ^lonnds. of 
sugar made by each person or family, and tlie num- 
ber of trfH5S from wliich the suK&r was made, aie 
given in the following table by scliool districts in tho 
order in which they were taken : 

No. of ponndii of No. of Trees 

No. of Die. Sugar made. tapped. 

No.l 18,757 5wta 

», 41,405 11,018 

3* latWO «,S1B 

4, 6,«75 S.oa 

ft, 20,7U5 S,0»S 

«, »l,6«0 S.8OT 

7, 4.«K) 1,685 

8, 8.71J0 9,4a» 

», 13,M()0 8,750 

10 »,4«) «,SlO 

11 1».175 4,1« 

12, 10.4«iO 8,386 • 

18 8,500 8,065 

14 19,880 8,815. • 

15 11,650 «,9« 

16, S,888 1,4W 

200,668 74,761 

This makes an aggregoge of 200,053 pounds of sugar 
made from 74.751 trees, which makes an average of a 
little over 3^ pounds, made from €«ch tree tapped. 
The wlK>le amount made divided by the number of 
school districts, gives a fraction over 1,029 lbs. to each 
district. It also gives about 180 pounds to each in- 
habitant of the town. 

Galling tlie ))rice of sugar 15 cents per pound at the 
time it was made, and it would amount to the sum of 
$:^.097.1)5. This would give a little more than |3,- 
443 to each school district, and a fraction less than 
|:27 to each inhabitant of tlie town. Not having the 
original statistics at hand, I am unable to give the 
larg(*st or the smallest average number of pounds of 
sugar made from the different sugar orchards, Init one 
statement will show the difierent yields of sugar ob- 
tained fn>m diffen*nt lots. 

One man iiifomu*d me that he set two hundred tubs 
in his lot, and from these trees he made between ten 
and eleven hundrtHi pounds of sugar. Another man, 
whose farm joins this, set about 000 tubs, and only 
made about tlw same quantity of sugar that the other 
man mode — the yield of su^r in one lot being over 
five ix)unds to the tree, and ni the other lot being less 
than two (xinnds per tree. Tliis differ(.>nce in the 
yield of sugar orchards, is mainly owing to the differ- 
ence in the quantity of sap produced by the different 
orchards, and ahio to the greater or less saccliarine 
strength of the sap produced. 

Many other interesting facts might be elicited from 
the subject, but enough has lxH.*n already written to 
show the comparative value and importance of the 
the maple sugar crop in thosts places wliere tlie msnn- 
facture of the article is tlioroughly and snooessfnlly 
prosecuted. 

Wlhnlneton, VL C T. ALVORA. 
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TOP-DRESSING OLD MEADOWa 



The best piece of grass we have cat, and about the 
best we liave seen in this season of unusoal drouth, 
when the rays of the sun glow out with heat like a 
ftimace, and the moon pursues her course dxy and red 
like a globe of fire, when meadows are parched, and y»»- 
tores are barren as though December fmsU had bligliK^ 
their verdure, was taken from a piece of upland mea- 
dow that has not been plowed for twenty-one yearv, 
daring all which time the meadow has in no instance 
Ikiled to produce a heavy crop of choico hay. 
Hour uraa U Hanac^T 

Tlie year previous to seeding down it was planted 
to potatoes, manured, according to an established cus- 
tom of those days, in the hill, with litter or coarse ma- 
nure. The potatoes were plowed out and well hoed 
twiee. The crop of course was good, for the potato 
lot was almost unheard of then, and a sure crop was 
' pretty sure to follow planting and good clean culture. 
The following spring the ground was deeply plowed, 
sowed to oats, and harrowed until mellow enough for 
' any garden purpose. It was stocked previous to the 
last harrowing with clover and timothy, mixed in pro- 
portion of a half bushel of grass seed to the acre. 
The oat crop was well enough — pretty good I suppose, 
and the stocking was magnificent. 

Since then it has been mowed every year, and has 
invariably produced a good crop, with no other help 
than a top-dressing of manure or occasionally an ap- 
plication of plaster. Ijast April we gave it a toivdress- 
ing of horse manure, fresh from the stable, but free 
from litter, at the rate of twelve loads of thirty bush- 
els each to the acre, which was spread from the wagon 
as evenly as possible, after which it was gone over 
and all lumps broken and evenly spread. Several 
snows fell upon it, which, with the few rains that 
have followed, not only prepared its nutritive quali- 
ties for the roots of the plants, but settled the remain- 
der of the substance closely around them as a protec- 
tion from hot sunshine and drouth, so that in mowing 
there was no hard dry lumps to interfere with the 
operation or to clog the rake in bringing the hay to- 
gether. 

Here is a p^/mt in the operation which often causes 
failure in dressing lands. The couiix>8t or manure 
applied is heedlessly spread, and the work is left un- 
finished, with lumps to dry and remain incumbrances 
instead of helps to the growth of plants. They do 
not readily soak in the rains, and it requires a long 
time for them to beomie incori>orated with the soil 
and a protection to the roots it is so fully adapted to 
benefit. We have full conlidonos in the good effects 
of top-dressing, either in fall, winter, or early spring, 
bat cannot warrant success unless the work is finished 
by reducing and spreading all lumps, so that the sur- 
&ce is as smooth as before the operation. 

Our course is, after the manure is as evenly spread 
from the wagon as can be, to go over the ground with 
a long handled mallet to reduce the lumps and a hoe 
to spread tlu^m, by doing which we get the thing done 
just right. It is labor to do so we know very well, 
and involves rather more pains-taking than many far- 
mers are willing to adopt. But it is the labor in wliich 
there is profit, and any one will find it so. By pursu- 
ing this course, top-dressing will give good results. 



whether performed in spring, or at anj tima sftv i 

crop is taken off in late summer or antnmn, oroslli 

snows or frozen ground of winter. 

In many sections of country, meadows are mlleri^ 

severe injury from tlie drouth of the present seMoa 

Many of the grass roots are killed, and more an » 

vertily inj ured. Unless something is done to betpisA 

meadows, thoy cannot recover to give good cropi it 

one or two years. Plowing and re-seeding then d 

is impracticable, if not impoemble. We can tUsk of 

nothing that appears to warrant quick and sais i» 

toration, quite as good as thorough top-dresslBg. b 

is not important tliat this should be given entln^ 

from the barn-yard or stable. Any good mellow 

post that will fill the interstices whicli are so 

around grass roots, will protect them and help tMr 

gnx>wth, though the nearer the nuiterial applied ii »• 

lated to the produce of the farm-yard, the better. 

Farmers in this region are getting more atlestivi 
to top-dressing their meadows every year, and asthiy 
say, find it one of the best paying investments of tUt 
manure ; besides, it is a great object in this day «f 
mowing machines, when the meadoW is ones Ud 
smooth and cleared of stones, to keep them in tint 
condition as long as poei^ble. *. Jv^f 24, 1864. 
>s* 

Preparing for Fall Crops—** Skimming.** 

Messrs. Editors — There is one saying— then ii 
nothing new under the sun — wliich has often vpftt 
rently some truth. My fiedth in it, however, wasbidlf 
shaken on reading the interesting commonication of 
" L." of Prussia, and your remarlLS on the same, (p^ 
25.) It is somewhat strange tliat the system nocm^ 
mended by him was neiUier practiced nor preadied 
in America before. Its merits are so apparent afttf 
its examination, as to lead to the supposition that itii 
too good to be new. The operaticm of " skimming," ai 
dictated by " L.," seems peculiarly adapted to precede 
the usual preparation of the soil for fall cropa^ or for 
fall-plowing as practiced in this country. It will be 
found as eificient, perhaps^ as ordinary manuring, ee> 
pecially if we consider it as a molch. Th» burial d 
the stubble, grass, &c., just sufficient to promote In 
decomposition, would form a mulch for effldency as* 
perior to heavy manuring — ^thus judidonsly dispoiiag 
of the stubble, &c., which has hitherto been cuDside^ 

ed as a nuisance, and which would otherwise lie wai- 
ted on the ** desert air.*' And here let me make a »• 
mark on your observation respecting experiuienta to 
fi'scertain the merits of this sj'stem. Tliere are g(>oe> 
rally so many circumstances likely to have an eiR^ 
on an experiment of this kind — so many details tliat 
should be considered, as to almost preclude tlieponi- 
bility of arriving at anything like a true result. Tlwie 
is, fortunately no m^essity of expttrimenting to de- 
monstrate the merits of this theory, (if it cain be R> 
called ;) its advantages will be at once sufficiently ob- 
vious to any experienced mind. j. F. C 

Farm of Millwood, L*OriRlnal, C. W. 

How to Relieve Choked Animals, 

Messrs. L. Tucker k Son — I have long bees a 
subscriber to your valuable paper, and have <»ften aeea 
receipts for relieAing animals when choked, Imt nutb- 
inf^, to my estimation, is equal to the following: 

When you ascertnin a creature is chok«-d. poor a 
pint of oil (»r melted lard down its throat, liet It have 
its liberty, and it will soon relieve itsc4f. I have tried 
it several times, and always with success. 

Dclaili'ld, Wla. A. a & 
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Pliilosophy of Pmning Trees and Shmbs. 

There is no part of hedging which requires the 
exercise of so much good judgiuent, as is necessary in 
cUppiiig aud pruning correctly. In fact, tlie entire 
aaocess ot a hedge, in one sense, depends on the wmt^ 
ner of |iruning, and the period of time when it is 
done. A few random siswhes at an improper time, in 
a certain stage of the growth of a hedge, or at a par- 
ticalar time in the year when the hedge did not re- 
quire clipping, would be followed by injury not readily 
repaired. Cli|ipiDg and pruning is the life and l)eanty 
of hedges and plants ; and it is no less their ruin and 
destruction^ when done at an improper time and in an 
Impioper manner. To tell on paper when is the pro- 
per time to clip a hedge or not to dip it, or to prune 
a tree or not to prune it, under all circumstances, 
would be a task which has never as yet been done, 
and which I do not expect to tell in this place. Biit 
It Is not difficult to state what ejfeeti usually follow 
ali|q;iing or pruning at a given period, when different 
parts of a tree or plant are pruned. 

Those who know nothing practically of pruning 
plants, in order to make them assume a certain form 
when growing, cannot have failed to notice that most 
trees send up one slioot, which is usually in tlie roid- 
dleof the sprouts and limbs, which is disposed to grow 
fiister tlian all tiie rest ; and if three or four sprouts, 
of equal size, height, and vigor, are standing on the 
■sme parent stem, one of them will soon lead off be- 
yond the others, and at&in, many times, a rampant 
growth, while its fellows will grow but little, if any ; 
and sometimes the sprout which takes the lead in 
growing, draws so much of the nourishment from the 
roots that one or more of its twin sprouts will die in 
one season, for want of the proper nourishment which 
the plant of rampant g^wth has appropriated to its 
own growth. Now if we protect and cherish this 
sprout in its ascendancy over the others, it will short- 
ly posh upwards with so much raindity as to alway? 
maintain the ascendancy. And if it is our aim to 
make a tall tree, by promoting the growth upwards, 
wo have only to cut off the lateral branches all round 
this leader, and thus induce as much of the mp to 
feed the leading sprout as is possible. But there is 
great danger of cutting off too much of the lateral 
hnmches. It would by no means be attended with 
the best results in promoting the growth of a tree up- 
wards, to trim it to a bare steam, leaving 1>ut a small 
hash near the top. If all the lateral branches are cut 
off dose to the leading stem, and a very small top 
only left, if there be a strong healthy root, that very 
small top cannot use up all the sap, and a reaction will 
follow; and sometimes such a reaction is attended 
with deleterious consequences to the tree. On this 
point thousands of youne farmers, in their eagerness 
to promote the upward g^wth of their young fruit 
taea, by trimming small trees to a single stem, with 
nothing but a few Imds or branches of leaves near the 
top, have found that their trees grew very slowly, 
when every thing — aside from this excessive pruning 
—-favored a rampant growth. The truth is, if a tree 
baa a healthy, strong root, the leading stem will grow 
upwards much faster by clipping <yff the ends of the 
lateral branches — unless it has a very heavy to]) — 
than It will to cut off most of them dose to the stem. 



The leaves of a tree are its lungs, and there must be 
leaves on a tree in proportion to the sap tliat is sent 
upwards by the roots. When there are not leaves 
enough to elaborate the sap, stagnation of the sap 
ensues in some trees and shrubs ; while in others, 
numerous buds from the body of the tree will start, 
and long slender sprouts will, if allowed to grow, soon 
form a heavy top. But the tyro must bear in mind 
that clipping and pmninff must not be continued, ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, during the growing sea- 
son. It must he remembered also, that a young tree 
or plant may be destroyed in one or two seasons, hj 
not allowing the roots to gain strength by the grow- 
ing of the top. If the buds be all pinched off just as 
they begin to unfold, a tree cannot grow ; and if leaves 
are not allowed to form, and to come to maturity, the 

roots cannot possibly survive but a short period of 
time. 

On the contrary, wlien we wish to make a tree, or 
shrub " grow low," and extend its lateral branches in 
every direction, as much as possible, we pinch off the 
tip ends of the leading, vertical stem, and thus in- 
duce the sap to flow more abundantly in the lateral 
branches. When vertical stems are disposed to grow 
upward too rampantly, the top bud must be {Hnched 
off, in order to produce g^reater strength of stems. 
Young grafts, or inoculates, often shoot up two or three 
feet, if allowed to grow long and slender, and fragile, 
and liable to lie destroyed by the first strong wind, un- 
less they are supported by a stake. But those who un- 
derstand the philosophy of pruning, know that by 
pinching off the terminal bud, the upward, ram(Sant 
growth will l>e chocked : and the shoot will begin to 
enlarge in thickness, and to increase in strength, and 
to send out lateral shoots, where nothing but bods 
existed. The true reason for this phenomenon is, the 
sap is now distributed more equally among the other 
branches, which was before strongly attracted to the 
leading stem. 

This is the great advantage of pruning in summer 
when the sap flows most abundantly ; and this is one 
grand end to be attained in hedging to make the plants 
g^w low and thick, and having a broad base. But 
wisdom dictates that it is many times infinitely bet- 
ter for a tree or a hedge, to allow it to grow at random 
during the first season, in order to allow the roots to 
get a good start. Then the next season the entire top 
may be cut off, when a new top will be formed, which 
will in some instances be larger at the end of the sec- 
ond season than it would have been had the top not 
been cut off. 

Young farmers must read and think, and think and 
read, and make inquiry and observations on this sub- 
ject for years, before they will be prepared to cut and 
prune correctly. S. £. T. 
•♦■ 

Blight in Apple Trees.— The apple tree blight 
has recently made its appearance in this locality, and it 
destroys portions of young apple trees, in a very rapid 
manner. The limbs— the wood and not the leaves — are 
first attacked, and a portion of it a few inches long, be. 
comes witliered, dried, and dead as a dry dead stick 
during the day; and still the leaves and the wood abom 
Ihe blight will be alive, and show no signs of withering 
for a day or more, when they both die, and appear as if 
they had been exposed to an intense heat It is quite 
(Rffereiit from anything tliat we have ever before wit* 
nessed. 8. Edwabds Todd. Auburn, if. Y., July 98L 
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f BRAM AH F OWLa 

Hkmrk. TiTXKR Jb Son— 1 rend tnJtiT bj Exprcu I InrKe, fmrpaM all otliera in riclinm ; ani]. like mat 
'an elrdnityix: nfs tHoof " Br&miih Fowls," takun frum Tuwls willi liglit planingo and jfUow )fit». tlieir Soli 
life 1>7 I'AitE. is uf good quality. I have obtained I'niin fifty-ftn 

' After w'Vi-rnl yenn' fT\iet\entr I find lliiii vnrii-tj ^ finvis In tli« nxinlh of March, ninel.v-twn and a b*K 
woll aiUjitt'd til tliti general ]iur|Hi(Hii fin ivlilcli fowls dovn of vkk^ Tbv]' cx<«l all ntliura ai vintor Ityen. 
■ mif koiit. I 1 havt) raiHud the iwvHi'nt senaon a huDilmd and 

Tlipj- po»w«w b'um>, Iwantv ami lianiintiw in a (rrcat twi-nty fivi- diicktim willi i|aUu unlliuiry «ar«. 
irgnt:. and are \-ery im>lific. Tlii-ir iKpt. wl.icl. are' »«uth Ktmniiia'""". >!'"'*■ H. C WHITK. 



NEAT PREMISES. 

I coil 

nil in |!;ood famiurs, : |m 



Ilia coat oft' ii 



r lie pajMM he will, at 
a Uiili cyea o|ien. and uvvrytliinn wbicli 
A great differvncf may lie obBcrvi-d in good famiurs, ! !,„ gBun out of onl.^r or ro<]airinK atti-nthm wkteb b> 
•o fkr aa kep|dng their [ircniiiwH in ni-at and fitiixbeil , cuuiurt inHMntly rreiify, he aliould at onm enter in Ills 
, order la oma^mvil. With Home, no wm-ds, briar* "rl i,u„|[_BU(;hr»riiiHtancc.nBal>rokenpitf,latcb. aboard 
.boiliMi, arvsn'nu]on^rf«nct«, nogatfa(ifri1u'irbinKt.-s.|i[„^k,.,) „fr ,],.. fence, a Imrrow luft in tlie field, a 
and DO tuiilB (Hit of place or fXi^iwl to tlie wtailbtr. j i„tcb of tliistl.at left uncut, a burdock and a baDCh 
Otbon. BilfceMrul in uioat particutars, an: ovrt-li-w In ■ ^f eldera growing hi a comer of tb« fence, a wagna 
tliMe and nimiliir nwiK-cls. Tliw fa diiul.tlew jartlj I ^ni, „ d,.f,Ttivo lincli-pin, a weakened Mrap in his 
owing to tlie f.-iw of liabit, purily fnun n uluTenly ; haim-at, and a bundn^ otliur uifltl.™ of a similar 
mind, and imrtly by undertaking more tlinli tliey can oliaracler. The fimt day tliat can be apansl ettbel 
well aKoniptinh. A» a f:enenil rulo, tbn neat fannir I |,y i,ii„B„if „,. one of his best worknion, alionld be de- 
' "' voted to iiutting tbcxe things all in order witb tlia 

iiiorandmn book or a copy of it b«'forc liim, wbei* 



to the ni'Wt sucovarul nnu — thiH we have olwcrvul i: 
alargn nnmbvr of inntHiic<'i<. and t]ieexcn«'oii is pro- 
bably ui)t oiu; in twenty. Tlio reawin of thin is that 
tlie nian of order and energy, iinatitieii requintl for t^_ 
the beat nuccem, carries out hia ideoa iif ordoj 
their details, and does mil ihi a suiart thing 
place and a Ktupid tiling in anothi^. 

It, liowcver, Rometimes lia|>pens tliat ordi-r and neat- ; ^f 
ttm are neglected becauixi everything la not thought ^ 

■W at the right time. To obviate this dllUcully. every 

owner or I^annp^r of a fann shoald curry a piiinll Aa Agei Pony>- 
meiuorandnni liook in his left jianlaloons |K>cket, dinlli of "tin: well 
where it will alwaf ■ b« at band whether be tUiows Mr. Usmiikr, at Ihu 



rything is crossed out as fast as they aru conpliil- 

By adoiiting this course ns a regular mvlein, tha 

liolii preuiims would soon be found to liavc annimed 

and sutisfaetory appearanc«<. and, as a matttr 

', iio labor w ill piobaUy be so well expend- 

-Tiw London Field aiinornces Ibc 
siiown vvtL-nn pony iHlimglng lO 
xlrourdluar; age uf sixty jeara." 
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MEADOW LARK— s/w 



Tlie McAiliiw l^rk in amniij; ant bvft known binlB. 
Be luLB been iliscrib.^ nrd rL-rtisM^ribed aa often, that 
it SeeiiiB &1mcHt tt liupi-t<fa [ask to add nny thing 
Howuvtr, for thu benrfl of tlie ii;«tBr»l nwder wlio 
may di34ru to lie iufunntsl uimn the Hiibji'ct, 
not liaVH a(x't«>i ill tlie works giveu ubovt-, WI^wi]lpnl- 
Ceed til glvci lilti liiHtnrj. 

The Meadow Lnrk U BD iiihttbltniil of tile en 
essteni const of the Unilvd 8t&tt«. i-Etending bb 
Worth as Itie Uigli Central Plaim, and South (o M. 
CO. Oil thi^ witflliiru coast, howerir, its (ilnce is sup- 
plied by ft vpry cloBely al)i«i Kp«;ies — SC'irnelh luglff- 
ta. Aup. Thif nefltem Rproiw »> doeuly MfeTublas 
tb« mtili-ni oni*, tlmt it la very dlHl^iilt to (iistinguiHh 
them. Ill tlii^ degcriptjnn of the binle, at tlie clneo of 
the arlicle. we nhall vnili-nvor to piiiut out some sp<«i' 
fie diRurenees by wliicli the two B[iecie8 may Iw dis- 
Unguishud from each other. 

The Mi«d..w I*rk aunM bonat of tlu- powers of 
awig that Ko emiurntly (Dsliiigitishn tbtt Sky Liu-k of 
Europe ; but. bo fiir as pluuiage in umcerned, far 8iir> 

The Uij-bt of the present ii|ucies 1b peculiar. Biging 
fiDm tho grouad with a " ulUir "— eiimewluit like that 
ef the Americiin Partridge, but out oiwrso loud — they 
wing their way in a liecliue. with uccauoual Stppings 
of their wingg. and tlieo a Bail through the air, for the 
dislunce of fimr or tiru fuct. tind then llie quick tla|i- 
pJogB of their winge are reiientud. This iiutiiner of 
flying of tlieim has been calleJ " alow " by eoiiio wri- 
ter*, but vro are lure that thi'j uiabe Buch good time 
by this " Blow " method nf thrin. tliat they (-ueBlie. iu 
many iiiKtances, from the ^un of an " excellent shot." 

In the eaelem part uf Penuaylvanla they InliaUt 
old lueadowB villi fields, and froin Ibfir pursuing ai 
riinilar coiirxe in Virginia, are called by the iDbalu- ' 
tanta tlie " Old tlold Urk." I 

AnioDg tliB grass (jiriiicigiHlly In small tuRs) Ihey ' 
baild tliuir ni'sls. TheKo nre congtructul in an artls- 1 
tic manuiT wiirtliy of the bird. 7 lie shape can readi- 
ly be unders^xid by taking a bnwt and placing it u]t 
on Ita Eidu, Now liuntriuu the nrst to be of thisBha)ie, ! 
with the exception of Its baring the front (where the 
•pMi part of tlio bowl would be) caniud downwards a ' 
little, BO aa to leave the eDlnui<;e noartlic ground. As 
the DMt i» otuutrtictad out of tUe taiae nuteiitl m 



that wliicUcompcaoa the tuft witliiD which it is placxd, 
it Is Dot readily noticed. Often tbe bird bcnda down 
the tojAS of the gritsB of the tuft within whlnli is the 
nest, in such a manner as to (-(Eiotunlly conceal H. 
Tbe iuidde of the lu-st Is lined with lino stalks of tbe 
Dame material. I'iNin this the female deports her 
egifs, whiuh arc usually five ; thf4r groond colof to 
white ; s|intsHiid blotches cover lli Ik with great Irregu- 
larity. Their marking* vary very considerably, hot 
aru all of a TirdiliBh brown olur. Tiiey measure on 
au average 1| ineli<« in k-ngth by { <if an inch in 
breadth. 

The Meadow Urk collects iu tl.iekx nfler tbe breed. 
]ug Hi-eenn is ovi'r. 'Hie young birds attnciate with 
tlieir jiareiilB. TlivKe HoekB amumu a greater magni- 
tude as tlio season advnnciw. 

Spkc'UI. CilAnAiTEitiBTice.— The feathers almve, 
dark brown, margined with brownish white, and with 
a Icriiiiual blotch of )»le reddisli brown. Expcasd 
portions of wings and tail with transverBs dark brown 
bars, wliich, on ihi- middle tail feathers, are conSumtt 
along tlie shaft. Beneath, yel low. wj ih a black |ieclo- 
ral crescent, the yellow not extending on tlio ride of 
tlie maxilla ; rides, criwum. and tlbiie, |inlo reddish 
brown, streaked with blacklHh. A liyjit median and 
superciliary stri|ie. the latter yellow Hiiteriot to the 
eye; a bUrk line behind. 

"I^-ngth, 10.00; wing, 6; tall, 8.70; bill aboT«^ 
1.85."» 

Tlie.voung birdswantthe pectoral crssccnt in a more 
or lesB degKe. 

Tiie Wenlem species (referred to at the commence- 
ment of tliis arliete) can readily be distingiiisliMl fWim 
tlie prcfient one by observing curefully tliu following 
diagiinaes : 

m Ihe rida i^ 

r. nnn iwiiginK uni pctHHipv cir Amt^tlohf Of thr niBe oukr 

wsrd* Uiv msrelB* * MngiM. 

" Yelluw iiT (he rblii aud thnial exluidhii- nu Ilie liile «f kiir- 
Js*. Tall tPathcra lud tmlilh> Kilh a Icnilrnr; to traaa- 

■ttu iMlated b*ndg S. »i^nci'u."t 

To AvuimoK belongs the honor of Urst dtactiUag 
the Western species, to wiiich ho gave the name 
SlarntUn negltrta. 3. P. Nohbis. 

CURE rOR DYSENTERY. 

Dr. Vitgn of Washington City, comninnk-atcs to the 

ATwWuuh of ihutclty tlie following remedy, longknown 

" Ity pnutke, and which was n-cenliy Iried Iu Ibe 

uf the New- York -XiA regiment. wLtn' (lietu wero 

■iBhtj 10 one hundred cBBeB dnilj, and with rapid 



Ibe eolutiou till tl 



f lliu t'up. Pour biiiilug water u)>on 
1 eiip i* twotliirds or Ihri'e-quiirtera 
III Hiie to the sarfiK'e which iiinrt be re- 
moved, and tl>e aoiullun Is allowed to cool. 
Ztoiir.— Table-spooiiiul three tlme» a duy till relieved. 
The mllonaieof llie operation of iIiIb pluiple medicine 
will readily occur to the imtliologlft. iind In iiiatij liuiid- 
red trials I have never known II to fall in dysentery and 
protracted diurrlioia. 

Vale Helen line fIchaol.—Wu II. Bheuim lias been 
appointed Profesior of AyrlrulLuro iu this i nil It tit Ion. 
Mr. B. U H tfraduate of the suteiillHc arhiiol. after which 
he sgient some time In xliidy alinwd ; lie Is well (|iialined 
Ibr the ponlttun, botii by taite und edupaliiiii. Prut B. 
la now uiigogcd, wc Iwliuve, on the aiale geological *ur 
vuy of Caltturuia. 
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A SHEEP BARN. 



Good managero of sheep have long since discovered 
that the most economical investment is for the erec- 
tion of buildings for shelter. The amount of food 
consumed is Itss, and the growth of wool is much 
greater, while casualties rarely occur when these ani- 
mals are protected from the weather. At the present 
time, when the price of wool is so high, sheep raisers 
feel an additional interest in the subject ; and frequent 
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Fig. 1.— Babbmbmt. 
inquiries are made for the best plans of sheep bams. 
Now tliat the labors of harvest have closed, they are 
desirous of m^ing the necessary provision during 
autumn for the coming winter. 

Among some of the plans which we haveexaminc»d, 
we particularly recommend the following, and trust 
that our readers will suggest farther improvement: 
The bam is a two- story building ; consisting of a stone 
basement set in a hill-side, on which rests the frame 
structure above. The basement, fig. 1, is built on the 
south side of a hill-side, and consists of a stone wall 
on three sides not less than seven feet high ; the front, 
facing the south, consists of a board partition and two 
wide doors, say seven or eight feet wide, hung so as 
to rise and fall when opening and shutting. The ar- 
raoigement for this purpose is easily effected by means 
of counter-poising weights, which may be either of 
hewn stone set with iron hooks, or small, stout oak 
casks filled with broken cast-iron and sand. For de- 
termining the proi^er amount of weight for balancing 
the doors, the latter may be first weighed, or their 
weight calculated very nearly by allowing about thirty- 
two pounds to the cubic foot, if they are made of white 
{une, as they should be. The weights, if of limestone 
or sandstone, will weigh about one hundred and fifty 
pounds per cubic foot. The mixture of cast-iron and 
sand will be a little over three hundred pounds per 
cubic foot. Any one understanding arithmetic will 
easily determine very nearly the size for the weights, 
and an accurate adjustment may be afterwards made 
by adding to or taking from them. They should be hung 
with small chains running ov^r stout cast-iron wheels 
or pulleys. Doors thus made are easily opened and 
shut without l)eiug impeded by snow or accumulations 
of straw or manure, as might be the case with doors 
hung on hinges or running on rollers. They may be 
opened to any d<'6ire<l height, so as just to admit sheep 
and exclude cattle and larger animals. 

On the three sides of the apartment enclosed in the 
iMistMnent, and six or eight feet from the walls, 
are the feeding racks, as shown in the cut, (fig. 1.) If 
more s|)ace is desired for the sheep, there may be but 
>ne line of racks, extending the length of the apart- 
nent. The dotted lines show the place of the trap- 
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Fia. S. 
door where the hay is tlirown down from above, and itli 
then carried along the alley by tho attendant lad 
readily placed in the racks, the sheep being exdoded 
from the alley. The stairs are placed at the eonittof 
the floor above, and afibrd ready aocess from ona part 
to the other. 

Tlie second floor, fig. 2, needs but little explanatioo. 
The hay is drawn in at the door, (an embankment 
being made against the wall for this purpose.) and 
pitched into the bays on either side. For the pnrpoM 




Fie. & 
of ventilation a window is placed in the upper part of 
each gable, which is opencni and shut by means of a 
cord running over the necessary pulleys, and extend- 
ing down to the floor. 

The size of this bam may be varied aoeording to 
circumstances. If 30 by 40 feet, the floor may be 
14 feet wide, which will leave each of the bays 18 by 
30 feet, or 300 cubic feet in each for every foot of rise. 
Consequently these bays will each hold about one ton 
of timothy hay for every foot and a quarter, and if the 
posts are 14 feet, they will contain each about 15 tons 
if stored to the peak, or about 10 or 11 tons of ck>ver 
hay. Tliis will be more than an ample supply for all 
the sheep that can be profitably kept in the basement 

A modification of the plan is shown in fig. 8, and 
will be preferred by many. It consists in placing two 
lines of two sided racks, one under each edge of the 
floor above ; a row of trap doors along the sides of the 
floor admits of these racks being fllled without ffAog 



HAY 



I 



STABLE 



1 



HAY 



\ 



STABLE 



Fxtt. 4. 



below. The best way of fonrnng these trap doon ii 
shown in fig. 4, the doors being made to swing down 
to the floor when open, and to shut up against the 
base of the mow when oloaed, aa shown at a. 
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A Ride oyer Long Island— Tilt Or^ps and*. 

OUw r Mat tcra. 

In riding the length of the Long Island ni1rr>ad 
froul Brooklyn to Greenport, one, otherwise not in- 
formed, would place but a poor estimate on the soil of 
the Island for farm purposes, as much of the land 
through the middle of the Island is chiefly pine and 
oak barrens, on a very light, sandy soil. But on either 
end of the railroad the soil is good, and considering 
the dry weather, I was - surprised to flnd the crops so 
good. The wheat had been cut, but the stubble indi- 
cated a heavy crop. Oats too were mostly cut, but 
those still standing promised a good yield, though the 
straw is short. Indian com jooks ren>arkably promis- 
ing — the growth is strong and uniform, and of the 
richest green. I did not notice a fleld that had lieen 
pioperly cultivated, that seemed to l>e suflTering from 
the drouth. The refreshing showers of last week 
most liave given it a start. 

In the Hamptons — the towns on the eastern arm of 
the bland, bordering on the ocean, — the crops are fine. 
Hay good, and has been got in, in the best order. Tl'ie 
wlicat above an average crop, both in quantity and 
quality, and Indian com has seldom looked better. 
The soil on this part of the Island is loamy, and the 
fogs of the sea go far to ward off the effects of drouth, 
which in some sections in the interior are severe. On 
this portion of the Island tl^e dry seasons frequently 
prove more favorable to the farmers than exouEisively 
wet ones. On the sandy portions the reverse of this, 
of course, is true. 

From the fact that some portions of Long Island 
have b4>4$n about as long settled and under cultivation 
as any other part of the country, it must be inferred 
that some of thcfte lands have been badly worn, and 
now require considerable aid from manures to insure 
remunerative crops. This fact, I believe, has proved 
beneficial to the farmers and the country. It. has de- 
monstrated the value of manure, and the importance 
of thorough cultivation. Although the farmers of 
Long Island pay a very large pex centage of their re 
tarns from their crops for manure, yet they are among 
the most prosperous farmers of the State. The kinds 
of manure employed are very various. In addition to 
yard and stable manure, large quantities of sea weed 
is hauled from the bays and inlets and used as manure. 
Besides this, millions of fish are annually caught, 
which were formerly applied directly to the land, or 
made into conipoRt and applii*d t^ the fall crops, but of 
late years these fish go through a process that extracts 
the oil, and the more subetantial portions manufac- 
tured into gufino. Where a supply fnnn these sources 
is not at luiud, ashes, ground bones, and Peruvian 
goaao are largely used. The fanners, though economi- 
cal and calculating, do not withhold the manure at 
whatever cost. The eastern lialf of Suffolk county 
abounds in muck-beds, and I notictni along the road 
that many of the farmers wvre manifesting their wis- 
dom and fore- thought by getting out huge piles of 
this valuable material while the dry weather favored 
the operation. The value of muck as a fertilizer is 
not sufficiently appreciated by the great body of the 
farmers in the country where it may be obtained. 
Bat the time will come when a resort to the muck- 
beds, as well as to all other sources of supply for ma- 
nave will become a necessity. B. P. B. 

8sg Harbor, L. I., Aug. %, 



A Flax Patoh and the Result thereoC 

I have just been spending an evening with a neigh- 
bor, and during my stay I alluded to the Russian flax 
and its introduction, when the lady, Mrs. Wsi. Colvin, 
near Brownsville, Pa., informed me that she had urg> 
ed her husband to raise some last year, and that lit 
remononstrated, and stated that it would cost over $1 
per yard, and would not pay. She then sent and par 
chased one-half bushel of seed, and requested permis 
sion to sow it in one corner of the oat-field, which was 
granted, and she quietly kept an account of the ope> 
rations. When I saw the account, I asked permission 
to copy it, and I now present it. It stands as follows : 

To V bnvbel fieed $1.60 

Fkiwf ng and teedlnff same, 1 .00 

PnlHiiK, 1.60 

Six days dremiip, S1.S6 per day 7.60 

Board of same, 1.60 

Snlnnln;; fi6 dav«, 18*i W.18X 

WeaTing 03 yards at 10c., 6.90 



Sold and kept on hand loed to the amount of . . . 



S31.S05I( 
19.00 



$10 90>i 
She had 62 yards of linen one yard and three inch- 
es wide, at a cost of less tlian 30 cents per yard — could 
get 871 cents per yard for same, showing a clear profit 
of over 50 cents per yard. I would add that althoagh 
I sold them the seed, I liave none for sale — do not grow 
any. I merely helped to introduce it into my native 
county. John S. Gob. 

Near BrownsTlIle, Pa., Jnly, 1864. 

Embree Sc 8i>eakman*s Patent Swather. 

I have lust finished harvesting my oat-crop with the 
assistance of the above mentioned machine, and I am 
so well pleased with its performance, that I thought I 
would speak a good word for it to my fellow farmers 
through your useful journal. It oonc^sts of a revolv- 
ing web of heavy linen, moved by a small driving 
wheel of its own, which carries the cut grain towards 
the heel of the cutter-bar, when the huts strike the 
g^und first, and tlie to|)s are carried around by a pro- 
jecting wing of heavy sheet iron, and left on the 
gound — where the grain stands up — in luindsome 
swath ; where the grain is lodged, it is laid as well as 
any other method ot cutting would do. My oats were 
very much down, so that we had to cut nearly all of it 
in one direction only, thus requiring more time and also 
the assistance of a boy to follow the machine, and occa- 
sionally draw off some heavy bunches ; but myself 
and boy cut in one day what would probably have taken 
a man five or six days to cut with a >«ythe or cradle. 
In standing grain, wheat, oats or barley, any man, 
woman or child that can manage a imir of horses, can 
do the work in a manner equal to the l>est cradling I 
ever saw ; and then a neighbor suggests that with a 
steel-toothed horse-rake it can be rnked into grips 
ready for binding, the rake taking two swaths at a 
time, thus ex^iediting the buxiness of harvesting, as 
well as saving labor these war times. 

The machine is manufactured by Oinirge Ladley, 
Wc»t Cliest<ir, Pa., and can be attsched to any mower 
in which the cutter-bar is bt^hind the driving wheel, 
ss in the Kirby or Hubbard. My own is the latter. 

Concordvllle, Delaware Co., Pa. B. W. P. 

• • • 

A fellow that doesn't benefit the world by his Ufe 
does it by his death. 
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List of Agrionltnral EtMbitloM for 1864. 



BlnnehCBter. .Clinton, ., 



Cktuida Upper .. Himnum, . ^ 
IlllDaL(..liH'j|iui, 



KailiubT..LaBli>Tllla. 

""•-•■• — "ilaniuiio, 

niihow..DtUiM, 



Xkbl(il>l..Kilknii 



.. St>pt. IS. Ifi. 

,'. 8«pt. Sfi, » 

:. BcpuV S' 

.. Sept, r),«i- 

. B<fpt. S.10. 



Favctle.. WmliliijitaD, .. 

Fnlt<ni..UUnkBD, 

<le*n){>..BnnAn 

Oiaa^..niii1ilini, 



Matlowd UiHV. .. ,. 

Now Uninnwlck . . Fniderlctnn 

OIiki..C<>luinliDH. 

I^Bf jlvinla. . BMon, 

VanuHit. . While lUv«r Jaaelloo ^ 

Wiacutiala-JiiunvUls. ! 

COU:«TT AND TOWN-MAINE. 

Ciunberlind..PuiU>ud, £ 

VERMONT. 

Add[H>n .MMdIebiiry. f 

Cluniplaiii V>Uey..Viinn:nnM, t 

CblUeiHlisu..Burl<ngloD, t 

Cunnocllcul VnUey . . Bmdrord, < 

NEW-IIAHPSIURE. 
U«nImu..C>ine<>rd, J 

HASSACUUSBTTa. 
BM11(ti1>lc..Bun>Ub)o, < 

Bet]ct\li'n..inutiai\y^'\[]/^\\v^y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'A'.'. < 



::SS:fte 

.. Sept. 1. t. 

. . stpi. n, m. 

. Srpt.aLll 

. 8«pt.n.» 

.. Bl!p«. 1, I. 



. Sept. H, 4. 
.. Srp«-10, a& 

.. Sept. 13. It 



Ixmliie. Klrrl 

Maluinliic. .Vc , 

MMIinaTTlfiidiM, 



' rvruin.-iuvennR. .......... 

' BIrhhnd. .MinaH^ 

Sliirk..Ont<>n 

TwhiHbuiyh..Twlnahnrgti, .. 



■ ^ I 
*. \ % 



luu. .Hsriei 



'.'. oSr s 



G.. (total Birrliiglun, ... 
;, Franklin A Hampden. . 

B>iiqidaB..8pclncltfld, 

Ilinpden ICiiH,,P«lnier, 

HlKhliind..Hlddleattld 

II<iwle Villa. . Norih Adame, ... . 

XMdhiNK-Cuncutd, 

MddleHex aoiitk..Fniinini{haB,. 



'iniTard 

J . .HODtUi 

Nnfliilk..l>«dlMm 

nfMiaalh . .Brid|;eviiter, 

Wononler Weit. .Oarre. 

WiircvMur NarUi..mclihan;i... 
Worcester Suath—BturlirldKe, . . 



»i«>. as. 
ocL a. 

Oct. IS. 



. S>^. IB, 

.. SepLM. 

.. Sept. at. 

.. S(ii)t.W. 

.. Srpt.«a. 



- OumberiHnd .Natality FUnt,... 

I)cKalb..DeKall\ 

DnPnucWbealun 

- IxIWKt. .nintim, 

»'i>rd..Fai(oii. 

Fiiltaa..Lewliitnn 

Hancock.. Cart liatia, 



HaeiHtpiB..<.'iHllntlile,.., 

Marion. .bleai 

McLean . . BkHHntni^aa, . . 

MunnM^Wateriwi, 

Morgwi..JarknHiTlii 



. Sept. 3 
. BaptM 
. OA. 11 

. BeR;» 
. Se|it.» 
. OS. 



Warren.. Himntoatb. 

WBrhiiislon..Naali(ilIe, .. 
Wblt*idae..8tvrilHf,... 



.. Bcpt.> 
.. OS. I 



CONNECTICUT. 

ConiM«Uentnonic8h(nr..Hartlbrd, 

F»lr(l.>M..Norn-n11l 

«hidlf«x..MMdlcli™n, 

Kew.LunduU-.KorwIcb, 

MEW-TORK. 

AtleEany.Aniislica 

Bmome . . BluiHuunton 

CatUnui-ua..Litlle Valler, 

iinqii«,,Vn,-dnn'- 



nernahnqnu,. 



IOWA. 



7. ocSr A 



Colambla AaMclatiau 



Erle..lliiiritit. 

ymnkllB..Haianp, 

ar*eaB..(Um. 

J()tRnon..WatijrtowB. .. 
•— la-.Tarlii 

buii$ n 

d«.7Ullc_ 

Oranice . .Closben, 

Orbuint..Aibiuii, 

0««c)tuK«ll»..Ui>wi^F*na, 

OUesii. .Oooperftuwii, 

Onlarin..(^aandiiiai, 

Oxfut<i..0xtiai,. 

Pnlaim . .(Mrniel 

OunnM.. Jamaica. 

Sl UvTcnecCaehm, 

RNilthillle..8inllhvIlie 

HnMnehaaiM Valh-ir . .rnidiUa. 

T(«iumi:Bl(m..TrvnlunFWilf, 

UlMer..Kln|{>lun, 

NEWJERHBT. 

llnrllnL'ton .HI. Hollry, 

rBnihi.-[hiiiA..lint1i.'<ton 

Monmouth.. FtwhiiM 

rENNSVLVANIA. 



#jomiDg.. Wyoming, . 



Dnhnqne. .nohnqnu, 

FI(JV4..Riickriird, oitik. h 

Mni-eiit]iiD..Mni>cntltiv, sH"- ■■ 

Hmtt.DnTvuniRi, 8ept.lt 

fulon .WbL-atUiid, fcpl. T 

Van nuri:ii..K«>miiquR Bijiit.U> 

MWEB CANADA. 

Cnmptun . . EhIoii Comer, Sent, tl 

MbirrMiiid..Ili..drord Sept. IB 

M»n[ciilin..St,. B«prll Seiit.V 

SliMnird..WiitiTltHi Iienl.11 

Sl.John«..Hl,John SepLfl 



CREAM CHEESE. 



.. Hi-pt. IS, IS. 

;■ Sfpi-wlso. 

'.'. SiTit. 1. a. 

.. Kept. 14. 1&. 

. . Sv|it. s:. ». 

'.'. SfptW. ». 

.. itcut. in, ». 

. . Sept. 14, 10. 
.. Orl. ^ 6. 
.. Hop). «T, «. 






Iirmdi'ti 



in tliu I'li'ld a request Tor a trood receipt for t, 

crvHin elict-m;. Tliuse wv iiiaku at liume nro inncb ad- 

Dilrcd. V/k put a qunrt or crvam Into a pli:aii Ju);, with 

bulf a liiig)HM>iifii1 »r milt Klirn-d in, mid IcI It stand * 

diif ur t<To till llilvkieh. Ttu.ti wc fold an onlinaryclaM 

I'lutli alHiDt alx or clulil tliuua and Iprlnklu it witb aalt, 

tliirn lay il In a flrrv ohi>ul 8 inclini In diameter. Tlie 

Biilea or Ibi- pii>lh siiuuld rOine up well otit tliu aide*. 

. Tben pour in liir cream nnd aprlnkiea llttlttMtll on tt. 

' I Clunyu tbi: clutk na oltuii aa il litwimuii imilst, and a* 

' the i-iiwau drleii prcea it witll lliu vlutll and wieve. Is 

' alKiul a WL'uk ur ntnedayH II will iw prlmv end UtloeaL 

Tlic ulr aUine BUfllcee tn turn Ihc urcani iiitti cliucas. 

Take about a half pint of ort-nm, tlu It ii|i tn a 

ptci-c of thin miialin, und Kne|iond II In u roul ptaMi 



. Sept. ST, U. 

'.. Reptlsi. »! 
..OS. B, 1. 



TliU U'lil make It a (lund sliaiiu for tliu table, and 

,..,_ ... j_ ■... ..i-eme^ whieh will be ntto uaeln 

e couimcnccineut of tlie mak- 
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REDSTART— sa'fS^oiro ntMOa 



JIMi.—Pnni11ii|t color, black. A 
■bdoneo and nndcrUII coverts w 
■■MRniljtin;>Td with dark brow 



MBlHlv 



■ patch 



le: rotuR Tbh there In the 

Ba»» i>F all Ihrr qn)11>. 

lairafall Ibc mil ruaib' 



-nlta beneath; th( , _„. , 

■bill lore and rinfmnnd the e>e. Tte rr'd of Ihe mala ». 
ed bj lellow. Unglli, ».«; wine. t.SO; tall, 3.«."— fl. 
In,, f, MB. BiimD— or P. R. R. Reportf, Vol. IX, p. W!. 
liree epecies of the genus Srlophngn nre known to 
aMt Nortfa Am^ioi: Seloph/rgn raliriOa, S. pitta, 
I 3. minutn. Of tliese three, the jireBtnt species — 
iBknoa rutirSa. is muck the ben known, 
illla little Uid.freqoFDtinf; as it doe^ the depths of 

tbtMtB mnd the borders of iiraTniie, Is but littls 
iwn U) othen than the n&lnrali«l. To WmAj 1i<s 
Ava we will have to take an excurainn to the 
ids— etlrat as the grave, except, perchance, when 
Ivened b; the notes of some featljenid anainter. 
the woods then let na go together—In imagination, 
'e ettDDot in reality, 

Entering the forest, we hear, anmnget the notes of 
er snngsters that enliven Its Bliadee. one lliat at 
e strikes us as beiDg peculiar. It roKmbtes mime 
at (he words tea^te. we-ese. at-rtt. repeated ever; few 
nds. On looking around for Ctia bird whicli utter- 
it, we perctivB a email, brightly colored bird, Uit- 
l from brancli to brand), now on tlio tnin of the 
est oaks, and now upon the low branch of a dn^- 
id-~a1ws7fl perpetually in motion It would seem. 
It roKihee the top of some hi^li tree, and is senrch- 

the brandies for the smalt insects ui<on which it 
■*, suddenly we perceive it make an almost perpen. | 
liar descent to the ground, during which the eliiirp I 
king of its bill can bo disUncllj heard. At each 
these clicks of its bill it secures anil swallows a 
ill insect. It tlien alights upon somestniLU i>nncli < 
\ dogwood or otlier low tree, and movea slong it 
tways — always searching for insects. Suddenly it 
Ota off in quite an nneipected direction, and that 
he last we see of it. 

"he itedsCart builds In Rome low tree or bush — 
letimea in the fiirk of a email tree. Tiie nest ban 
lewliat the appearance of being suspended from 

hrancbee with whidi it ia surrounded. It is com. 
ed of grapevine- bark, interspersed witli DnKgmw. 
aetimes dry moss is used. In this receptacle tlie 
lale deposits Ave eggs, which are white, slightly 
^ with biuisii, and marked with ash grey and 
^s of blackisli. The pggs vary cou«denibly, and 
ksure on an average, 7 lOths of an inch in length 
!S-IOllisaf an inch in breadth. 
*he young nialvsof the first year do not pnese»the 
{htness which tlie old birds eihibil ; but in the 
md year tlwy receive tiielr full plumage. During 

firat year the males have the same plumage as the 
ales, with the excejilioD that they have a yellow 
A across tlie wings, whidi the female does not pns- 
1, and the color of the back Is more tinged with 
wnisb. They also have the lateral tail feathers 
ow. the middle ones brownish, and the inside of 

wings yellow. J. P. Nohbib. 



THE BPIDER AND THE BEE-HOTK 



bee. 

In common wllb most bee-keepera, I waged a relcnt- 
IcM wurrare a^liial it, until my attention was called to 
the lurgo nuniln.-r¥ of l)ce-moth often fonnd suspended 
In its webs. From (hat lime I looked npon It with ■ 
IHcndly eye, sallDflcd that while It feasted uponmanjait 
unfortunate bee, It was entitled to ttie same fatorable re- 
gard witli the InaectlvorouB birds, whicb claim a share 
of llie fruits their industry has helped to prolecL 

Within the last two ;i:an, liowevcr, I have fonnd It 
to my lutcresl to cultivate a still more friendlj acquain- 
tance with this deieslcd insect ; as I am now able by ila 
help, in pretme aU my eiBjtly eanbiflrom thrraragmiflit 
bte-molh. Let mc tell four readers how I came to malie 

Two years ago I placed a small hive, conlalning an 
Italian queen from which I wu* raising other quecna, 
npon an empty old box'blTo, wbleh bviiig laid on Its 
side, funilshrd a cnnveuifnt stand fur m; imcleus. Put- 
ting some frames with the empty combs for a few daya 
in tlie box hive, where they were prolvdvd from the sun 
nnd wunlher, and were eonvenknt for repUirlDg frames 
of liroud removt<l from the nurlcns, I iiollccd that a 
spider eiron spun lier web among them, and thnt In a few 
days she iiad caught several bee-moth. During the sest- 
sou I nsed thin place as a receptacle for empty combe, 
and never saw auy indicatluu that the bee-uiuth tiad de- 
poilted eggs amonj- tbt'iu. 

Last year I used tlie box iu the same nay, with siml' 
lar results. Encounged by this success, I left earl; last 
spring anumlwrofeinpty combs In hives untenanted by 
lices, and Snd tlietn, after repealed examinations, pro- 
tected by spiders, nnd ns free from the depredations of 
the larcieof the beemiilh as tiiongb tlicj had never 
been without the protection of the strongest coionles 

one who have ki^pt pace with ibe progress of lut- 
proved bee culture. Lave long ceased to re^urd the bee- 
lotli as a vur}' roniilduble enemy to the sticeessful rear- 
ig of bees. Populous nnd well provisioned stocks suf- 
T only trifling Injulrlva fh>m II, while those which fall 
a prey to It, arc nsnally riun-nless, or In each a condition 
OS to be worthless witl»>ut the nld of an experienced 
bee-keeper The presence of Ibe hfe-motb to most to 
be deplored In tlic apiaries otlhe skillful, beranscofths 
great dlfflcully of protecting empty combe from the raT- 
aj^HB of its otTeprin);. 

Tlie use of niovalile comb hives enables the bee-keeper 
to turn to advantage every piece of good lonib taken 
from colonies which are broken np, or to which any ac- 
cident has liapiiencd. if siivli eninbs van be preserved 
fh>m the only insect known to live upon wnx. 

But If a single female moth gain access lo these combs 
after they are reinnved from the bees, or If onlf a few 
egits are deposited In them herons llicir removal, the 
worms, as soon as they luitcli, liegin to cat tlie combs, 
and so ra]M is their Incrvase In hot weather lltal In • 
Bbort time surta combs are rendered entirely worl bless. 
Both In Europe and this eountiy manr plans hate 
been devised for the safe kcejiing of empty comlM, but 
all of them require more time and skill than hei'-keepers 
usuailj iuTC at their dlbpiisai. Once eommilted, how- 
ever, to the faithful guardlanshipuriliespider. thejmay 

tie considered secun-, whether ploced In er — — 

Id any sjiecliil depository made r— " 

waU'hful insects. 

irifoundthespideraalHll dilatory in Inking posses- 
sion, I should put their rgs liags earl; In the sesson Into 



sslhle to these 






et'p my enipt; eomlw, o 
e full L 






^nnd, and having enffli'iint opening, has been tenant- 
id as earl; in the season as I could wish. 
Oilurd, BnUet Co., Ohio. 1. L. U24GSTBOTH. 
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Farming in New-Hampshire, Sheep Has* years, but the value of the lambs added to thai of dto 

bandry, &;a wool, amounte to a pretty litUe sum tSfc dtatribMa 

w -n- ^ 1 11 J . *i among a few fannen in this district ; bvt th«i He 

Editors Co. Gknt. — I whs mucli pltMUH^d m the , "^ j. * i_x i a i i *-^ 

, ^ , , ,^ 1. . . ,' • .1 ri nave muny more districts in town where Jarse Mn- 

porusalof Judirc Brc'iicb e iiitcrefltmi^ letter m the Co. , , ,'' i. * j *i ^i I* hu 

!7 « T 1 .^^ IT- J • . rxi -. 1 bers of sheep are kept, and the owners thereof "UTe 

Gknt. of July 21. llis de^acrintion of the farmers and ,, ,, " .. /, , j ^i » j» - 

^, . . . *' .. « 1 , ^t well and happily, and independcntlj/ and have noMT 

their farimnir operations, I presume are those of the , . , . j ^i i •_ i« .i. ^^ _!.. «_ .^ i j 

, <. ^» . I . . .. 1. . at interest; and we think if the Chester fiumeiflrmild 

ianiiers of Chester and vicinity, and twenty years airo ,. - _,. * ^i • ^*i j «. i. «_ 

, . , , , , 1. J 11 X ^^ r . disptwe of a portion of their cattle and keep sheep {&• 

hiH remarks would have applied well to the fanninir .j^i ' sia.. i ai^V^h 

,. X. , V, .. o. « .., stead, they t<w miirht " have money at interest, 

towns in this section of the Granite State. But with- , , , , , « , . 

in the past fifteen yeare a great cliange has been effect- , ^^j**^ ^^ ^'\^J "°™« persons, t«t nlUinatd, 

ed in farm management in this section. Mc*t of^ur ^^^« fl;>ck masters of the great West wUl ruin the wooi- 

ikniie™ now keep sheep instead of cattle ; wool-grow- growing bus. iicss of the Eastern States. The higher 

ing and sheei^rearing is found to be much more P"cc of land here, and the extra cost of widtenng oar 

proatable than that of mising cattle and dairying. «*\*^P' ^^ " eventually make the kcepingof themhen 

_,, _ , ^ ^ 1 ., J , * losing business. But fortunately this is a worid gf 

The Judffe giv<« us an inventory of the fi:v)ods and *. xt *! * a i n 

1 AA 1 ,, ^ 1 . 1 .. 11 r ., . 1 . . . . compensation. No one section of our coontry has all 

cliatt«ls (»f what he "calls a farmer in his vicinity *i ^ » ..i i ,. i. ,, ^ ,,i ^ •, 

., , , X 1 1 1 1. 1 J . ^1 tlie advantages within its limits ; notwithttandlngow 

— • he has one or two hundred acn*s of land, most of, u-x in x* ai_ i«_ 

, ji , ^ 1 *T . 1 long, cold winters, we shall continue to keep sheep nr 

it wtxxilanil and rougii pasture. He keeijs i)erhap8 ., . ^ , , , , ^ , a *»•! Atli a Jiui 

A 1 J r ..1 1 ** ^ 7 » .1 "»*i»r meat, wool, and lambs, at least till this terrible 

twenty head of cattle, one horse, a frw weep" three . , , ^ 1 1 * i ^ 

c . , 1* ., II'.. 1 .1 c . war comes to an end, and probably for a long time 

or four 8wine,and some poultrv. With these nxmirs <.* t r» tir vr wr »• 

^, ,« ^ ^ „ ,. * - . ,, , , .^ after. L. Bautlktt. Warner^ Kcvo-Hoimptikire. 

the Cheiiter farmers * live, and live well and happily, ^^^ '^ 

and indeix'udontly. They do not live on the interest Experiments with Muck, Mnok Composts, fta 

of their money, for they have none." 

The fanners in this section of the State have their Messrs. Editohb— Having in a prerlous commiml- 

one or two hundred acres of land— much of it wood- cation presented for the consideration of your readen 

laud and rough pasture. They keep teams sufficient »«"^« details as to the varieties of muck, and the 

to do their fann-work, and cows enough to make their "«^ ^^^ advantages of muck and muck composts, from 

own butter, and perhaps cheese. The balance of » locture by Prof. Kedarie, of the Agricultural College 

Bt<jck neceswiry to consume their hay and other fod- o^ Michigan, I proceed now to give an abstract of some 

der, is made up of finewooled sheep. They calculate experiments with these substances, and the results 

that eight Merino sheep can be kept as easily as a cow thereof, from details given in the same lecture, 

on the farm, and with far Ir«s labor. A good ewe One set of these experiments was made on meadait 

should yield four and a half pounds of wool, worth land last spring ; but from an Interference with the pio* 

(this y(*ar) ninety cents a pound, which for the eight jected plan, upon grounds very poorly fitted for ex- 

gives $32.40 ; and the eight should raise six lambs, perimenting. The only grass land which could be 

worth in the fall f3 per head, — in all, f 18, — which used, after a blundering pre-occupation of that ori^ii- 

with the wool givi*s $50.40. The foregoing estimates ally proposed, was a piece of strong day, which had 

I am aware look large, but not larger than pn^sent been in wheat the year before, and was rather poorly 

prices justify. I know many flock-masters that will seeded with clover, timothy and June grssa Two 

realiz<> much larger amounts for both their fleeces and acres as nearly alike as possible were selected, and ac- 

lambe. curately divided into parcels of half an acre each. In 

But supposing wool and laiiibe will only command the first week of May 20, loads of /NHod^iy muck were 

half the prices above named, many intelligent shrewd drawn on to Nos. 1 and 2, from the muck bed near 

farmers think shei*p would still afford them a greater the Imrn (of course without any seasoning) and spread 

jNTofit than the ktH'ping of neat 8t<x!k. Within the over the surface. On May 9th, salt at the rate of 2 

l»st fifteen years there has been great fluctuations in bushels iK*r acre was sown on Nos. 2 and 3. No. 4 

the prices of sheep, lambs, and wrK>l, and during that was retaincnl as a standard by which to measure what 

period, those flock-masters who have " pursued the the soil would produce without any top dressing, 

even tenor of their way," notwithstanding these " ui« Wherever piles of muck had been left a few days 

and downs" in the price of wool, &c., have succeeded before being spread, and wherever it was spread 

in making money much better than those engaged in thickest, the grass, and the clover especially, exhibited 

other branches of fanning. a ranker gn)wth. 

On Monday. Aug. 1st, 1 visited the fanners in a dis- The grass was cut and cunni in the first week of 

trict of this town— thirteen farms. One farmer kept July, and l>eing can>fu11y weighed, on a Fairbank'i 

no sheep, two others kept alM>ut half a dozen cossets scale, it was found that 

each ; the f>th«'r ten lm<i flocks ranging from about 50 No. 1 trnve l.OIOIhfl., ora ncttgaiu from Mock of SORIbt. 

to over 200. Tl.m, farm..™ in the aggregate shears | 2;;; S^AH;:;; Jo! dSi SS? "*."'.':; ISIS 

about 3,700 \\m. of washed wool, averaging a fraction 4 do. 802 Ibn. 

less than five )K>unds \niT fle(K!e. Most of the wool Before giving the results of experiments with hofd 

was sold at eighty cents i)er iKiund. These farmers (TTVjm, several details are given as to the weather of tlie 

sold their wool loo early ; but as it was. thert^ were summer, showing that the average temperature was 

ilK)ut thn'e thouf*aud dollars distribued among these 3o below the average of the preceding five years ; that 

few fanm'rs. bi«id<» the lambs ralM^d. I regret that the thermometer (self-registering) fell below thef^ees- 

I had not obtained the numl)er of lamlis; probably ing |M)int on seven nights between July 15th and Sept 

the number saved was much h^ss than in previous 25th ; and tliat the &11 of rain for six months^ A^ 
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Id September, was only 15.98 inches, while the ave- 
nge of five previous jeam was 18.60 inches for the 
same months. In a word, the growing season of 1803 
was both cold and dry, while on an average the nights 
of Sept. were iess than 10« alx>ve the freezing point I i 

Looking at such a record of the weatlier, tlie doubt 
would naturally arise whether cro|is could be ripened ^ 
at all. Certainly it cannot appear strange that com 
ikred so badly as it did. 

The experiments in hoed crops were performed by 
members of the junior class, under the superinten- 
dence of Prof. K. At the close of the experiment each 
student made a written report, and Prof. K. oonsoli- 
daced the whole into one general report, wliich he 
made to the Faculty, to be recorded in a college jour- 
nal of experiments. 

The compost used in making these experiments was 
made of three parts pawderp muck and one part night- 
soil, thoroughly mixed together by two shovel ings, a 
week apart after the first mixture, which was made 
three weeks before being used. 

The soil selected was a gravelly loam, which had 
been planted to potatoes the year before, without any 
manure. It was plowed about May 20th, 5 inches 
deep, and marked off in rows 3^ feet apart each way. 
It received no manure except the substances applied 
either in the hill or as a top-dressing, and hereafter 
specified. 

E^XFERixsNTS WITH CoRN. — Tlie Seed used was a 
yellow dent, soaked three days in Mmple water, and 
throwing out sprouts half an inch long. Four kernels 
were put in each hill and covered rather under than 
over one inch deep. The quantity of the compost used 
was half a shovelful in each hill in the rows devott^ 
to compost. Other rows had a tablespoonful <if salt 
in each hill, and others again a table8|>oouful of 
plaster. 

The com was planted May 26, and at the first hoe- 
ing, June 17th, the com on the rows which had been 
manured with compost was 2 to 4 inches high<*r than 
that on the rows which had had nothing, or only salt 
or plaster ; and at the second hoeing, July Oih, the 
the com on the former was 12 to 20 inches higher 
than any other. On Aug. Ist, these rows were in full 
silk and blossom, while the others, without compost, 
were not in silk and blossom until the 10th of Aug., 

showing a gain of ten days' growth in favor of the 
compost. 

The results at husking time may be thus stated : 
On two rows left without any nianurial application, the 
crop was at the rate of 63^ bushels (ears) per acre, and 
as, on the rows which had the compost, the yield was 
at the rate of 101, 98, 89, 77, and 80 bushels per acre, 
the gain of course was, neglecting fractions, 88, 85, 
96, 14, and 17 bushels, ears, per acre. On two of the 
rows which had pltlster in the hill there ap))ears to 
have been a small gain, above the unmanured rows, 
of 8 bushels of ears ; while on those which had salt 
ip the hill the yield fell l)elow that on these test rows. 

The small influence from plaster, whether in the 
hill or as a top-dressing, is attributed by Prof. K. to 
the pr«>bability that the large quantity of sulphate of 
lime already in the soil may render the farther appli- 
cation of this salt useless. The ruinous effects of salt 
In the hill were expected. 

BxTSBUfBRTS WITH POTATOES.— Ten rows of pota. 



toes were planted beside the com, one of which was 
left without any application, in order to serve as a test 
of the natural productiveness of the sc^l, and as a 
standard for judging of the effects of the muck com- 
post. A full sliovelful of this was applied to each hill 
in four of the rows, and salt and plaster used for the 
others, as in the case of the com. The same superior 
luxuriance of growth from the use of the compost was 
to be observed in the potatoes as in the com, and a 
similar gain at harvesting. Tlirowing out one of the 
four rows to which the compost was applied, on ac- 
count of its being ruined by an addition of salt, it was 
found that the compost gave an increase of yield above 
that of unmanured soil, of 44 per cent. The gain in 
the case of the com was also, throwing out one row 
with compost, but injured by salt, 44 per cent. 

These experiments may serve to induce farmers to 
make more use of their muck-beds, and of tliat rich- 
est of all manure which is so generally allowed to go 
to waste, or worse still, to pollute the atmosphere. A 
gain of 44 per cent, at the small exiMsnse of prenaring 
and applying the compost described, will surely pi^ 
largely, and is, at all events, worthy of a trial. 

A. B. A« 

BLACKBERR Y-RO OT CORDIAL. 

Prtparatimi. — Take of black berry -root bark, pounded 
fine, two ounces — pure ginger root, fine, oue half ounce 
— place them in a covered vessel, and pour up<m tbcm 
one lialf pint of wliiskey and the same of water — ma- 
cerate fourteen dnys. Then strain, adding water so as 
to make oue pint of clear liquor. Then add four ounces 
of refined sugar, and dissolve. 

Pi-itpertiei and U»e. — The physiological effects of this 
cordial, in moderate doses, arc thofre of a tonic, stimu- 
lant, and a Btringent, invigorating the vital energies 
generally, peculiarly fitting it to the treatment of a cer- 
tain clans of diseases. Such are cases of chronic diar- 
rhoea and dysentery, general debility, with impaired di- 
gestive functions. 

We can safely testify that we have not nnfrequently 
seen conflnned cases of chronic diarrhcea and dysentery 
yield to this cordial, after other more potent remedies 
(so called,) had failed, snch as calomel, blue pill, sugar 
of lead, Ac. 

The dose is one tablespoonful, repeated according to 
circumstanci*s, or from three to six times daily. .The 
time of di^ng the r«>ot is immaterial. 

Compound Peacli*B»rk Cordial. 

Take peach bark from the young sprouts, three onnces 
— black berry -root bark two ounces — rcdbcrry bark one 
ounce — ginger- root one half ounce — place the whole in 
a covered vessel — pour upon them on^ and a half pints 
of boiling water — let it stand and steep two Itours — 
then strain, and add whihky one-hulf pint, refined sugar 
one-half pound. Use and dose the same as the black- 
berry-root cordial. 

Ametfbnry, Mass. A. F. PA'fTEK, M. D. 

BREAI>-M ILK v s. WATER. 

Messrs. Editors — In your article ^* Domestic Econ- 
omy,^' of July 14, it is stated that *' all bretids are better 
mixed with milk." Allow me to say this iir a very gn*at 
mistake. Bn*ad, raised with yeast only and mixed with 
water, is far better than that mixed with milk. Made 
up with the latter, the bread, it is true, ii» very sweet 
and good if used immediately ; but no better even then 

than that made with water; but after 34 hours the lat- 
ter is far Bupt^rior. I know a j^rreat many canU ^et it out 
of their heads that milk makes the best bread— but I re- 
peat, it is a great mistake. Let dlslx'llevers try it, parti- 
eulariy on the score of a little a^^^*, or after 34 honn 
only. Use no shortning — using milk is equivalent to 
this, and that is the principal reason why pure water 
bread excels. L M. M. Ghree»fJUld HUl, Avg. 7. 
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Medilerranean Wheat.-— An advertibcmcnt will 
he found ill uiiotlier column of Vcnutiun Wlicut Jurtt im- 
ported for acfd l»y Thos. Kicuakdson, Esq., of New- 
York. Mr. R. informs Ud tlnit the importation was made 
to supply seed for liis own fiirm near Burlington, N. J., 
*Miavin}^ found by a former importation that it yielded 
nearly a double crop an compared with >cmin that had 
been ^rowu in this country for i^everal years.'* He 
mys : " We ^ot 40 bn^liels to the acre from the flret 
season's so winir, on suhsoiled and thorough drained land. 
The crop has since fallen to about 24 bushels, the yield 
of the present crop. Others who had the same seed had 
the same experience according to the cultivation. As a 
large exporter of wheat I would be glad to see it intro- 
duced into Illinois, where they produce the most winter 
Wheat that comes t«) this market — the quality poor, full 
of cheat and foul seeds, for which reasons it is well 
known in the Liverpool market, where it does not com- 
mand within Gd. or more per cental of prime Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware or Jerse}-, all of which States 
grow Meditermnean wheat to perfection. Ohio has also 
degenerated and wants a renewal of seed.'' 

Mr. RicnAUDSON sends us a sample of this wheat 
which is very handsome and pei*feet, and we trust It 
Will at once attract the attention of purchasers, who 
had better ai)ply promptly to be certain of securing a 
supply. 

Mr. R. mentions that the demand for Aldcmey cattle 
has t>ecn so great that he has concluded to make another 
importation of them to supply it — notwithstanding the 
heavy cost at present arising from the difference of ex- 
change. 

Small FrnitH— While on a visit recently at tiie resi. 
dence of my friend T. H. Bl'KGEss, of New Paltz Land- 
ing, he showed me the grounds of his neighbor O. J. 
TiLLik>N, (who unfortunately was absent,) a large por- 
tion of which is devoted to the culture of small fruit«. 
Tiiese grounds show the management of a skillful hand. 
There are about two acres occupied by the Hudson 
River Antwerp raspberry. The crop this season, in 
consequence of the severe drought, was only abt>ut one- 
third the usual amount, yet the increased price in mar- 
ket netted as much as in former years — namely, some 
1400 per acre above expenses. Like t he other plantations 
in this region, the stools are four feet apart each way, 
each being tied to a single stake. The new canes for 
next year's crop had already grown four or five feet, and, 
extending acrctss the rows, tilled the s^mces between 
them with foliage. The land is kept well cultivated 
and in good condition ; the soil is light and gravelly, 
and I was informed was not quite so good for this pur- 
pose as that in tlic neigliborhood of Milton, some 
twelve miles below, so widely fanit.'d for its Antwerp 
plantations. The Milton soil is formed largt^Iy of the 
disintegration of day-slate, thus possessing M>m(Y/iiif4r/ of 
a gravelly texture with something of the strength of 
heavy soils. 

The strawberry plantations on this place have proved 
quitA! profitaldf for several years, and are attended with 
about the sjime pn)fit per acre as the raspberry, with 
mucli Iws care and expense in culture. 

The Wilson is chiefly cultivated; from a limited ex- 

X'riment the proprietor has l>ceome convinced that the 

moat profitable mode of culture is keeping the runuerA 



entirely cut off, and each Beparate plant or** bin ""If 
itself— the rows being about tUrcc feet apart, aii4 the 
pl|nts fifteen inches in the row. Another year will he 
required to test the success of this larger cxperimcat. 
At present the plantation presents a tine appeanmrr. 
Tile runners are cut off once a week with a pair uf 
shee[)-shcai*s, an active hand going over two acres in a 

day. J. 

-♦ - ■■ ■ - 

Kighth CeiiRUNof the Unitod States.— Hod. J.U 
(r. KKNdiEDY, Superintendent of the Census, will pln^e 
accept our thanks for the first volume of his Report, In 
ertfftiiOy comprising the Population returns. It is a baud- 
some quarto r)f over 800 pages, Including an intn)dac- 
tion of about 100 — which, as the book arrives Just as we 
go to press, wc have not yet had time to read. We shall 
do so at an early opportunity, and If it proves as timrly 
and well-judged as till similar comments on the statlstlci 
of 18(i0, issued from tlic same bureau, so far as we have 
yet seen them, it will form a most important aceom- 
paniment to tlie tables of figures which follow. Tlic 
second volume is to be devoted to Agriculture, which 
we shall look for with especial interest — the third to 
Manufactures, and the fourth to Mortality. We doubt 
if the whole subject, which involves immense ix^ponsi* 
bility and labor, could have been committed to better 
hands than those of Mr. K. 



State Fair DiNCii«»ion8« — The subjects appointed 
for discussiou during the coming exhibitiou of the State 
Agricultural Society, are as follows: 

First evening, ** Steaming and Cutting Food.** Geo. 

A. Moi>re, Ks<i., of Buffalo, to open discussion. 
Second evening, '* Fine Wool Sheep. Should the 

Society recognize any distinctions of breed among fine 
wool or Merino sheep, as at present bred in the tfuitrd 
States, or should all be classified toget iter, and regarded 
from identity of origin or subsequent iDtennixture of 
blood, as now Ixlonging to one and the same breeds'* 
Hon. Henry S. Randall, LL.D., to open discussion. 

Third evening, '* Is it best for Dairymen to raise their 
Stock, or purciwse y'' Hon L. F. Alieu to open dUcns- 
sion. 

Ex-President A. B. Conger will preside at these ineet- 

ings, and at their close will present a 8iimmai7 of the 

points arrived at in the discussions. 

■ • ■ 

New England Agricultural Society.— The ad- 
vertisement of the coming Exhibition of this Society 
should attract the attention of readers in New York at 
well as in New England. As wc have heretofore stated 
the prize list is a very liberal one, and the railroads uf 
New England, with commendable liberality, have opened 
their doors, and stock for this exhibition can now be 
transported free, both ways, from Portland to Albany, 
and from St. Albans to the city of New York. 

Notice of the intention to enter live stock, and all 
contributions, should be sent to J. N. Bagg, Comtspoud- 
ing Secretary, Springtteld, Mass., on or before Septem- 
ber 1st, that proper arrangements may be inudcfortheir 
accommodation. 

Pennsflvauia. — We have received the Premium List 
of the coming Pennsylvania State Fair at Easton, S^'pt. 
27 — no. It is very liberal both in the amounts otferi'd 
and in the number of classes, and should attract exten- 
ded com{>etition. We trust tiiat the result may Ik; abet- 
ter turn-out of tlie bn^eders and farmers of this leading; 
agricultuml State than has ever before bven elicited. 
President, Thomas P. Knox, Norrlstown ; Secretary, A. 

B. I^tngitker, Norrlstown, to whom communJcations 
should be addressed. 

Th^ Country Gfntleman — one of the best agrlcnUnnd 
journals in the country — ^has closed its twenty-third ie* 
mi-annual volume. It is a jounial that should be ia Ui8 
hands of every tarmer. — New- York H-u 
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Tlw NewEBgland Fsmer.— TUIb Bt«r]ln|t Agrl- 
enltanl Journal, which for mtay jetn past bu been 
oaeof theDio*twideli7drcul<iledof oarcoalcmporBrieB^ 

!■ forced to auBpend paliUcallDD hytht 

paper and labor. We refer to the fart with KreW regret, 

R>t ooder the maDagemenl, la Its aKrlcultDnil 

ment, of LlenL-Oo*. Bkok:<, and, lu (he mlsce: 

and liu»[ncw departments, of MeB«ra. Nuurse, Eaton & 

Tolmnn, it has been a model newspaper of Its kind. 

aubacriben had recelied more tban a blr eqnh-alcDt 



at the tlni< 



of its diBt 






■boDid brighter times load to lla re-establlebmcnt, 
tmat that a welcome maj awaU It. aB warm >a I 
Ikvor It enjojed In Its palmiest daja. 

— The BUBpenaloD, in tlils way, of on old and ' 
(ablisbed Jonmnl cannot be patBed t-j without 
nark of general appllcntlon. Those wlio are dlsposH 
to complain — If anj inch there an — of the recent gen- 
eral advance in auhecription prlcca, maj Jndge how 
necesBarr snch a course baa been, from the nnmeroDi 
aaBpenslons and atoppagee which have already occurred. 
Itwoaldicarcelj be a ftlr equivalent furoldneWBpopere 
nttes, at lemf to doubit thtia, under the war pricea now 
ruling. Instead of thia, the advance au far made has 
been comparatively small. It is tlicrvfiirc very llkclj' 
that a farther advance mar be neee»nary before the Isl 
of Januarj, bnt all pnbllsliers will if poimblf avoid It. 

BeclaimlMg Bogs.— While on a reeent visit at the 
midence of D. B. IIiATon, of UltterCouniy. he show- 
ed me a bog of some 300 acres under the proceaa of 
reclaiming. In Its wild state It wns covered thtnlj with 
araall boshep and with ■ very denae 
weeds. Open and covered dmiuB have l)een ninthrongh 
tt about ten rods apart to carry off (he lurplua water. 
The covered dralua are cut about four ft-et wide at the 
bottom, and stones being abuudant on Ibe adjacent 
land, the ditches are filled with these— llic Interstices 
forming sufficient space for the escape of large iiuunli- 
tiei of water. The surface of the land is then cleared 
of lai^e bushes and weeds by Ihe l>oi{- line, and Ihcheaiia 
tho* formed, bnrucd when llicy become dry. The land 
Ib now fit for seeding to llniolhy and rcd-ti>p, and these 
grasses yield a crop of two lo three tons of liny per 
acre. The eipeusc of recUtnilng is from thirty to forly 
dollars per acre — which Would be entirely jwid snch a 
year aB Uie present, by a sinijle crop of hey. No appli- 
cation to these meadows appeara lu he so effleleiil as 
stable manure, a thin dressing being sufficient to pro. 
core a large IncrcBBe of growth. 

New Faltx lauding In the neigliborhood is fomcd for lla 
large export of bay, several thousand (ooa being annu. 
ally ahlpped there. Fanners generally are supplied with 
bay presees, and all the hay sold Is carried olt' in bales, 
bdng rendered nearly as compact and heavy for its bulk 
tn thla way as cord. wood. J. 

Fine Spring Wheal. — We brought nwny from Jobn 
JonnsTON'ii a rew heads of a spring wlical, (he seed of 
which was sent lilin laft seBBOii from Canada West. It 
la a very plump, beaulinil berry, and was ralsetl by o 
Mr. Hkwitt on the shon-s of I-nke Slmcoc, C. W., with 
great care, from a few seed wlilcli look a priie at Ham- 
ilton, a number of years ago. Mr. H. had eulllvated It 
with much Bttcutlon from year to year, and conrldera it 
well adapted for heavy lauds. We learned (hat oat of 
bis last crop he was able to sell 80 bushels fur seed at 
13. white ordinary spring wheat could be bad at 80 cts. 



Transn^r of the Thorndnle Flock.— It will be 
teen fVom an adrertlaement this week, that Geo. H. 
Bbowh, Esq., of HlUbrook, WnBhlii^lon Bultow, has 
Jnst pnrcbaaed the enlirofiock ofSoutlt-Donn sheep be- 
loDf^ng to S.utciL Taounn, Esq., Thomdate. Tbis 



<-k has been brought to Its present position by long 
d direful breeding fh>m some of the beatanlmala ever 
Hii^iit into the country, and It la not too much to aay 
il II Is a( least without a superior We are glad to 
iiw that Mr. Bhown intends to follow In the footslep* 
hi? l>redeces«or, and have no doutit that he will fully 
liiihiln the repn(atioa of the breed. As he lias boon 
iae^-'i for some time lu breeding 8oa(b- Downs, having 
iiiir>iderat)Ie flock of his own, based mainly upon pur- 
.1-C9 at Thomdale, be Is now enabled lo spare trom 
: twa flocks combined, a cunBlderable number, both 
iniili^s and females, of dlHercnt a^ea. 
IVe iilso learn (hat Mr. BbOhM has parcliased tiom 
: Tbokhb the yearling Short -Horn hull "Seventh 
rke of Tliomdalc," and has sold his yearling bull 
iri'nd naught," for a good price, (o Mr. Mohbib K«»- 
fH of Norwalk, Conn. 



Frnlt Picker. — I forward by eipress tfinii pb-hr 
f my own Invention and make. I have used them for 10 
-un-, of different lengths, lh>m Slo IB feet. They are 
'F>i|^i!d to gather Trult for the tabic, no( much Ibr mnr- 
iil Little children can gather the rholce ripo frnlt 
«m the high limbs, and lay them In their baskets wilb- 
111 lirnlsln^ In (lie least degree. Place (he baBhct In an 
i<i-n Kpace the length of the picker from yon; then 
^uk mid lay In, and yonr basket is soon foil. I send a 
}<in one as ■ model, for fear a long one would get 
-,(ki-ii in transport nt ion. Please accept It as a token 
' Ui.: high estimation in which I hold Ihe Cocntst 
tiNTi.KKAM. The picker Is not patented and will not 
-. Tbo public are welcome to It. 




We present above an engraving of this Tmll Picker, 
hieli 1b a very handy contrivance for reaching the up 
r bmnchea — particularly when llicy are not easily ae- 
sflhte from a ladder. Its operation will be plainly 
en from the flgure~tlie handle containing a slide 
hiih, by putting it down, closes the brass cnps at tti« 
l< upon the frnlt, which is thus separated from (be 
'III and safely landed In the basket without bruising, 
d na delicately as irgrosped by the hand. 



Snle of Stock. — Mr. Jas. N. Brown of Sangamon 
DUiity, m., widely known as a breeder, gives notlea 
Kit h" Will sett, Aug. asth and SOth, 90 or 40 snperior 
hon ilorn cattle, consisting of cowa, heifera, and 
i.uiiL' bulls; also Soutb-Down Bheep and Beriisbire 
I'L's from the Importalionof the Illinois Importing As- 
KiLiiiiin ol 1857. Also a number of valuable brood 
mt•^, colU and flIIIvs, of trotting stock. 



Sheep Skearingt— The following statement fh>m 
er'^ra. R. & R. U. Bbown of U(ica, Dane Co., Wis., 
a rucelvcd last month, but aceidcnially overlooked 
[itil this lime: 

" Muasits. LrTHEB Tucksr A Son— Below you will 
lid u htalemcnt of (lie sbesrinc of our flock ul sheep, 
liich yon may publish in the CornTHT OKurhEmti if 
>u lliink It worthy. I would aay that (hey were well 
ii>l>i'ii In running water, and sheared a fewdavs earlier 
>iui liiil year, ^rom SSI sheep we clipped 2,i6SJi lbs. 
■w,n.|,avcta(,'liig6lbB. 7o7, perhcod; 83 yenrllngs ave- 
■.'1 .1 li trillc over 7 ponnds each ; a B ymr old ewe 

.-<K,.i.'il U,^ pounds: weight of ra'n-wB, Baponudiia9 

leur uid buck sheaivd IS^ pounds." 
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Eiports of Produce. — The following: statement of 
the exports (h)ni New- York of leading articles of pro- 
duce for tlie tirst seven montlis of tlie year, anticiiMites 
b}- a few days the close of the mouth of July, as it is 
kept iu even weeks, but covers the same period in each 
of the years referred to. We are Indebted for it as usual 
to the New- York Jounial ot Commerce : 
rilMT SBVKK MONTHS. I86!t* 1863. 1864. 

Beeswax, lbs., m,&10 1U»,4(M 310,M3 

BreadittuA!! : 
Wheat Klour.bblH.,... 1,780,733 1,141,230 1,106.174 

Kyc Flonr, hblii 6,9M 4,0^ 2,1:3 

Corn Meal, bbls., 07.7i0 7!i,K$M 70,6H2 

Whmt, bash., 9,iKXi.3TO 8,835,1.88 8s673,3iW 

Rye, bush., «)H,457 85H,C87 405 

Oats, buffh 8}t,4J« 106,'2»<5 )».«I8 

Barley, bush., S2,12B 6S,1)jU 150 

Peas, bush., «0.(»7!» 67,287 14«.!«9 

Com, bush., 7,222,(76 6,441,5!i8 X1!M)70 

OoUOD, bales, G,!I51 0,57!) 28.016 

Hay, bales, 21,408 14.259 20.8111 

Iloi>s,haleii 4,827 18.617 16,H8» 

Oils-Lard, rsIIi*., 225,729 754,788 115,7r:7 

Linseed, (fnUs. 24,222 10,UU» 20,071 

Provit*ious : 

POik,W»ls., 121.4H 116,673 90,811 

Beef, bbls., 18,001 25.717 23,764 

Beetles :J3,758 83.658 8I»,7M 

Cut Meats, lbs., 114,62ai74 150,02»,568 82,071.929 

Batter, lbs., 10,«W,«47 7,785,«!04 6.070,31 7 

Cheese, lbs., 14,287,010 16,020,116 21,272,581 

Lard, lbs., 84.678,681 87,484,iri6 30,882,623 

Talkm, lbs., 22,<i62,616 28,786.581 22,655,447 

Tobaocu, crude, pkes.,.. 68,547 48,538 66,845 

do. manuf., lbs.,.. 435,933 1,678,019 2,586,490 

** The shipments fur the last two weeks have Ix^en un- 
usually large In value, but this Is partly owing: to the 
enhanced prices of produce. The tables above given 
l>osses8 unusual value in this resiK^ct, since they are 
made up from quantities, and are not changed hy the 
fluctuations in a {lapcr currency.** 

The Incrcapc in cheese is very larpe, as will be noticed 
— upwards of IX) per cent on the corrcspondin^jf period 
in 18C3. Exports of wheat are nearly up to last 3*ear, 
but flour shows a considerable decline. Other grains, 
and auimal products generally — with the exception of 
beef in barn*l6 or Ucrces, show a consideral>le falling 
off. The increase in exports of cotton looks as though 

We had at la'*t reached a part of the Southern stock. 

_^— ^^— ^— » — ■ 

The Wheat Midge* — About Synicu.<;e, as we learn 
ft'om a k'tt<'r under dote of 2d inst., from Hon. Geo. 
Geddes, the wlii>at crop lias been si'rured, and 'Ms the 
best We hnvu had in rioine years, judging by the straw, 
Ac. As none hub been threshed yet to my knowledge, 
wc cannot t-.ay how the straw will yield, but 1 tliink it 
safe to congnitulute our farmers on the crop.** 

The months of June and July, iu 1H4>J, .Mr. G. goes 
on to remark, we,re very wet; the presi'ut year they 
were dry heytiud n-et-ut precedent. In ueithrr ira»ou 
was there any h)S8 from the wht-at mi(lg<'. Dr. Fitch 
luis 8Ugge^ted the tlu-ory that wet wratluir, particularly 
during the latter half of June, is very favorable for the 
devastation of this iusex:t, and that it may be expected 
when such weather occurs at that time; but that dry 
weather, then, c<nnp<'ld it a\)parently to withdraw, in 
which cas«: the crop may be considerfd safe: *' When 
the uplands, the plowed tl<.'lds, are parched with drouth, 
tlui midge cannot abide in th'-m; it must go to tlw^ low- 
lands, along the maririns of streams, whi:re it niupt re- 
main so long as the drouth continues.'' The ])resent 
year c<?rtainly atlords a fair test, at Irast of the lattcT 
half of the theory— and this part of it is not contnivert- 
ed in Mr. Gcddcs' ni'ighborhitod, although in 1>U>:), the 
rains and damp of June and July, and the absence of 
the midge as well, did not agree witli it. Mr. Geddes 
says he is told the midge has done some damage about 
Geneva, and John Johnston in the letter we published 
ust week, stat<'8 that all his "latest wlujat" was more 
''aniagcil by it than any he ever raised. 

dr. IIarkis refers to this subject in the Genesee Far- 



mer for August. *'I have a field of wheat this yitr," 
he says, *' some portions of which escaped the mldjiv 
altogether, while other portions are more or less llOB^ 
ed, simply because, «8 I supposed, the land, iMing wet 
in spring, the cmp was late. I question whether the 
atmosphere is any less dry and warm in one part of the 
Held than it is in the other. Certainly the whole field 
was dry enough the latter part of June." 

We fancy, as indeed Mr. Harris api)ears to, that the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere has less to do 
with the nivnges of tlie midge, than Dr. Fitch was led 
to infer from his observations on the subject in 1800 and 
\HM. Mr. H. says, in spcAkiugof JouK Johnstoii's ex- 
perience this year : — 

Wluit he says in regard to the effect of manure on 
wheat is very interesting, ile applied manure quite 
litK'rully on part of his wheat; anotlier part received s 
lighter coat, and one acre was left without manure at 
all. The straw on the whole was abundant — rather too 
much on that liest manured; hut the midge han cfoM 
awtjxtratitrly liftle damage oti this portion^ a great detd 
more datnatfr. oh that IfMt manured^ and far mitre on that 
tchnr uo manure uvix nMd. This is just what I have 
always contended. If we could suflleiently enrich our 
land* with rich manure, (not rotted straw,) and if it 
were well drained and cultivated, and sown at the 
right season, we sliould liave no reason to apprehend 
much damage from the midge. Tlie reasons Mr. John- 
ston assigns for the eflects above described are these: 
**That iiiavit'st manured stood tlie winter best, came 
earlier forward in spring, snd came inearearlier. Tbst 
manure*', less was a week later, and the one acre without 
manure was quite behind. I can have 8onU;s wheat esri? 
en<»ugh if I only had plenty ot manure of tlie right kind 
I have ct)iitraeted for eight tuns of olleuke meal to feed 
this winter at ^•'X) per tun. Wen* It not to make rich 
manure, I should not have done It." 



An Excellent Idea.— The Boston Advertiser an- 
nounces that tin labi'le have been fastened to some of 
the principal tives on the Common in tliat clly, hidica- 
ting the po]>uIar and the scientific names thereof. It 
adds : •' We arc not aware to whose good sense we are 
indebted for the idea, which is a giwd one, and will tend, 
let us ho\H\ to induce more minute attention to some 
of the most mngnilicfnt trer»s that grow. We venture 
to assert, that imt one in ton of our citizens can tell tlie 
didercnee botwi*in an English and an American elm, or 
b«'twe(>n a white and a black ash, or even between the 
tulip tree and the linden. They now have an opportu- 
nity to study arboriculture to some slight extent, as 
they promenade in this ciiarming locality.** 

Tills example should bo imitated wherever there are 
public grounds containing trees of any rarity. 

Cabbage Mae{;ots, — A contemporary rccommcndi 
th«^ applicatiirii of an r)unce of corrosive sublimate dis- 
solved iu four iralldus iif water, as a watering to cabba- 
g(;sand caulillowers, to prevent the ravages of the mag- 
gots. Tlii< n'lin'dy should be well tried before much 
rc<'oiunicnd<'d, as many kinds of larvivare entirely nnof- 
fe<:ted by sharp remedies. Wchave heard a thin sprink- 
ling of salt advisi'd for repelling worms from the soil — 
at tiie Baiiietiiue wc luivcscen the same worms revelling 
in a bed of pure f^alt without apparent inconvenience. 
It Wiis found, some years ago, that the bote would live 
a long time in nitri(.' acid, and that a saturated solution 

of eorro.-ive subliiuafe had for a time little effect upon 
them. Tlie remedy fn-quently destroj's the plant soon- 
er than it docs the' insect. Careful experiment should 
therefore be tirst resorted to. 



Cwrape and M'ine Show. — An exhibition of grapes 
and wine will be Intld at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 87-80, 
at which liberal premiums arc offered. One of the same 
kind was very successfully held last year, with such 
general satisfaction that the experiment Is now to be re- 
peated. Those interested can address Mr. F. R. "ELLlon^ 
who has tlie matter in charge. 
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COBCMl* W«llB.-l 
■■U* onder a portloD o( m; 
poadnU r«iii«b bh whb i 



n Intending lo build concrete 



Itarangta CrLTiTAToa tor 
i.j.t. iiormiCb., C*ie. (ProcnrethB 
II which hig b«n proml on trial, and mli 
met tta bulk o( tci; ihup lod diia pand. 
r aa 11 i* UKdHl for dm, aa II hIi qiiicUx- 
n-lim« do bcil wllh Ism Hnd, Mjr about two 

'■: 

H«spheiTiM.— Which is the best rBspburryforfitmi- 



taot naahctf. ii no DbJedlOD [ur tnallf att. The ViFtnlf and 
riaattmi* an both HHllrnt turtf, and ihiinld nol be omitted. 
TW Red Antweji anixeed* only In certain kmlltln.] 

BaFler I>e«ler», Ac,— T. L. H., Kdll/bg, U. IT, 
Siher Jobu Twcddle, Thomaa McCredle. or W. H. Taylor, or 
tUl eltT. nuj' ba addneaed m loanjbaritT jon haie todia- 
poaa of. Then an other leading firmi, 1int Iha ihree we hare 
Maed win probabiT nquLre upwardi of 000,000 bnefarlii tbla 
•eaaoD, and it !• perbape nnnKeiurjr to mention an; olben. 
Waterman A Bodl ate large commlailon dealen in grain ot 



IT kind 



IT Ihte fall 
irhal til lEl HDL ImppoHl 
drnd ibe bcfl. I want tbe 



cuinol get Oaaice eTen 1 

bedjce M mndi FbionianieDl aaanj'lhln/ Mtt; U Islabr feton 
tbe brow of ■ hl|^ hill fUtne Ihe Ohio ri>er. and In llmee of 
dronlb becooM Terr drr. W. B. ('. Bipliii, O. [Nu dccidn- 
(Hia hed)!e aboeld eier be pUnIed where It cannot be well cnl- 
Urated far a few yean. Frubablj the Honej Loeait or the 
Badi Thorn wonld encceed ai ttutl as commuD hedge plant*, 
bnl tbe Bock Thorn matt have * rich, well cnlliifltcd hII away 
bom ibade. or Ita growth will b« rrrblr. We are Inclined to 
UInk that the Norway Sginice may aotvcr bent [or onr correa- 

qnlrea cnttlng back In keep It ttlff and nllliln bonuda.] 

Barometers.—^ A, He barom^lcr furbt«Ils "for 
certain, the kind of weather In itore." Sren with the most 

In connection with othpr " ilgnu f and, with practice In Jndg- 
!■« oT tbe Indicalloua thni< afromod. p-=al rklll In xesthi-c- 
proplieay Day In attained- Tbnv the iMrometer becotnee & 
Tery Importam inntroment for the ftimirr. slllmngh, wllhont 
the care and (teqnent observatlonii nccetiary to acquire an 
nnderslaadln^ of iU BiaTementii. lome have giien It np a« a 
bllnrs. We an not aware that eallors use anyllilng different 
Kom the ordinary memirla] barometer, wblcb If wirl] made, li 
probably tbe best; tbe "aneroid barometer," however, li 
■mailer, cheaper, and mon portable, IDd 1> epoken of with 
good Mtlftlctlon. There are alw many kinds of " westher- 
flaaaes" and other M>-called "barometers:" bnlwehare nen 
Bean any of them which luld anylblne mort llun the mcrcniir 
or anenild InstmmeDl. while uoetur tbem ireeettilnly doc 
!«« tnstwoTtby. and many are absolnleljr worthless. 

Fnrm BMk-Keepini — /■'. C. E. We hare put: 
Kshed In the back rolamm of Ihl* paper senrsl sneh statf 
menta as lo the modes of farm botvk-keepInQ, with eiamplei 
aa JOB Inqntre fur. Tbe lai-t whirh we remrnihrr. and whic 
IsTtfypiodandcomplTleutitelliud, vrasthllof J. B.Walei: 
of Kew-Hampshlre, wblcb yon will fliid on paees ])» and IM 
To(. iix, UO. OiNT. Another article will beluandon page U 
of tbe same vol., « on page 180 ri-LTivmn for imn. whlb 
nay be consulted lo advantage. 



It BMMm tor 1884. (price « ecnta,)bM tb« BMMl MtirfhetorT 
«i«y will be tir joa to <rt«it one of tbatCHtabUBkneiMt pcTMB- 
ally. Inspect IU nperallons, and InqBlre Into Ihe capita] reqnl- 

'elte and other prrilmlnarlsa for getting nder way. TbBe are 
I a nnmberof Cheese Fadocjea now In operation la Womatsr 

I Toe-Nlpperi Tor tkeep.— In inswerto a penonkl 
Inqolij we Isiely BHjcKeslrd Ihe nse for tbla purpoee of the or- 
dluarr PninlBg abeara, with sprint Iwtwecn Ibe hiudlea and 
Bhon-cervcd bladea, altboDgh dm aware that they bad been 
prrrlonsly irled. Jis. RlHniaroH of Ohio, writes lutheRnial 
New-Ttirker that be baa nsed sacfa sboin for some time, and 
considers tbem'-nperior toanyotlwr lostroneni Kir trimnitig 
dheeps' feet." Tliey ire lo be fonnd at nearly i 



DwMrf Pears.— Do dwarf pear trees mt ! or 3 yemt» 
ofagegtTiw (sster than standards of the aame age? I havo 
both Wads In my yoDDg orchitd, pisnied by a nnrserynian dnr- 
Ins my absence In Ibe army. Tlie caialogne and plan haie 

The tsrgesl and mwt thrifty trees are growing In Ihe dwarf 
rarm.bot IshonldlblnkthettandirdsoaghttugrowthetJUIeal. 
By giving the desired Inronnltion In Co. Oiht., yon will ob- 
lige yonrs truly, J. C. H, Ortmaood, Stuta Do., Dti. [Tbera 
lire soils In many places where Ihe standard does not grow well, 
but where Ihe dwart succeeds flnelj. especially when qtiila 
yonng. Id eocb placee tbe growth of (b« dwarf will be the 
most rapid for some years, altholtgh the standard may become 
nitlmaiety mncta tbe largest. OarcormtiondentwiliADd ample 
directions tot prmlng the dwarf pear on page M, vol. Ill of 

KorUr Ploor—Cnttle Ties.— I want <□ ask of yon 
or yonr reader), If a stable Ooor In a basement, can be enceeiw- 
fuily nude of lime, gravel and sand, tbnr lo six Int-hes deep! 
Also what distsnce sbonid be left between thedrop and hitch- 
ing port For cows, when chains are naed I CoHsTairt RBUm. 
[The only moitar or cement door that can be used for a stable. 
Is made of water-lime. When It becomes hnrd It wITI remain 



Best hydianllc cei 
while sand, will m 



lecled to fteeiliiK 



that will withstand 
hit IVeeilDg. We do not I 
of callle-lla. Will font 
licaae report Ihe resDlt)] 
IiB proved Amerlmn E 
Dot^iltie Black Cspt" 
ling altagethe 



sharp. 



wm 

Ine) 
I spring? t 



phased to 



IS yon I 



■oatk Dow> Bncka. 
■ade Soalb-Dosrn bnck. In i 
Do yon know ofaDyshipmei 

(•stem breeder, aeltr West as iiiinois: n. K. jw 
can hardly aay what wonld be a bir weight for a Soi 
tun at IS Boalhs or two years. Weih< n nf thi* b 
*ass sarva^CM b> am hmilrvl pmiiKU at IS mi 
•r no OiKird-OnwM ewrled Into the Western Slaisr.j 

Ckeese Faet«rl«*. — O. SM^on, Nr» JhHborv 
Mm*. T« win Sad a description of tin praeon in oar AMim- 



er systems and examplcf 

What anKht a well fed, well 
Igh St 18 months or « years old t 

of " Oifbrd Dovma," ftomaoy 
I nilnols? H. B. Avn. [We 

■d win 

We know 



Ibe best length for Ihe chains 

who bu tried them dUTerenlly, 

Raipbcrries.—Are tbe ' 

Cap " nspburries tbe mme as 
they bear heavy mannring with 
Wllllheydnaswelliraetonllnthe bll as ii 
have a bed ot Allen raspberries a year oM. whi 
evidently needing another sort to fertlllie them. Wblcb Is 
cheaper, to plow iqi ereiy other n* and phut IMlllierB, or to 
plow up the whole and set out a new bed? Ilawiihaald tasp- 
berrlea he treated to get the most plants from them ! O. L. 
/few-Brvinhdt, tf. J. (The DooiittletaspherTy Is oftencallrd 
Ihe Improved Black Cap. being a prollHc variety of the commor. 
Black Cap. which grows wild, bat diOlTriiig a little Aom it in 
appearance. It will bear good rrunaring, varying, of conrse, 
> with the natnral fcnlilty. depth of soil. ^. They nsnally snc- 
ceed well set oal antunn or spring, bnl the tatter is sahel In 
severe cllmales. The Alien rsspiwrry never aneoeed* Bnlesa 
kept thomnghly thinned ont, and In many locailliea not erea 

pondent proposes, and he can try It, bnt we shonid prefer bnry- 
iDg tbe whole deeply nnder and planting other sorla. To In- 
crease the plants, tbe e*si»Ft way le to en t back In Ihe spring, 
and let them sprout up. The I><»lltlie, however, is 

' creased by layering the IJpa of tihe 
best way is to make cnttlugs of th 

I Cora Hanker. — Will yon please Inform mc of some 

I good patent com hnsking machine, with address of the patan- 

I lee or mann&ctnrcr. by letter or through yonr paper? T. C.T. 

I CaliUU. [We know of no machine wblcb baa proved reaOly 
snccesafBlas a Com-Susker: ifourreaderado. we will pnbllsli 

' tbe iBrormatlon dealrcd with pleasnre.] 

I f;ran «■ P««ty Land.— I want to aarerialn tbe 
betii and most FeuiMe way to Mnp hict thecnitivatcd giaseea, 

j or It years since reclaimed by ifelngcoTerrdwIib sandy gravel 
Ac It has grown Immense crops of tboae graesr*. hot Is DOW 
(ant relnmlng to the growth of ibe natural and biig mesdnw 
wtfd gnsaas- Win soma of yoar patraoa or eorrrspondntta ' 



e in- 
a large scale the 
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who may bav« had expen«Dce with each Uinde, impRrt the Id- 
fbrmation through your valuable Journal. B. Xor/ttlk countify 



poudcnt N. P. Atkinaon of Ehn OroT«, Weat Vft. I haTt Bf> 

plied for a piitcnt. Price of the above machine $18. 
Elm Grove, West Va., July, 1854. V. 



Uoaey JLocuftt Hedf^s.— I notice that Mr. Thomas 
has Men aoine veiy fine hedge at Uochct*ter of Honey I^ocuitt. 
Will he do nie the favor to give the modtut cperandi^ through 
the Co. Gent., flroni the sowing of the «ced up to the mature 
hedge. We nearly despair of getting any more OMgc Orange 
from Texaa. Honey Loca«^ growt* abundantly here in the ix)t- 
toma. H. B. Iowa. [The well-ripened seed grows freely when 
planted in the spring aboat an inch deep. The ytmng plants 
may be set out in the hedge row wtien one or two yvnn old— 
or. If the seed is very abundant, they may be planted thick- 
ly in tlie hedge-row and tlie planta afterwards thinned to tlie 
proper distance, which is about eij^t inches apart. Tultivate 
a atrip of land on each aide of the hedge at least four or Ave 
feet wide, or eight or (en fe<^t wide for tlie whole strip. Cut 
back the plants annually to produce a thick bottom, according 
to ttie mode usually adopted for hedges, namely, about three 
inches high the first year, six Inches al>ove this the second year, 
and so on with a little increase in height for each succcHHive 
year, until the hedge Is formed. A mature hi^ge should never 
be cut square across the top, as this shades the portion below, 
and makes it thin ; Imt it should 1)c cut to a peak, like the steep 
roof of a house. See figures, illustrating this point, on page 
S89, Vol. II of Rural Afl'airs.] 

Preserving Oiaioae* — Can you tell me the best mau- 
ner of preserving onions throngh the winter, for I never suc- 
ceed ? They sprout, grow and rot ; and yet I see *' ro|ies ^^ of 
onions in markets as lateas March, without any sign of vitality. 
Are they roped or plaited together while the " topw " are green i 
When withered they don't retain the onion if plaited In that 
state. F. R. OUt^go Co. [Onions should ha pulled as soon as 
the tops die and fall, and spread evenly over the ground to dry 
and cure. After three or four days^ drying tlicy should be turn- 
ed over, being careful not to bruise them. When tliorouglily 
dried those intended for roping or stringing sliould have their 
tops cut off two Inches from the bulb. "These strings are made 
by taking a few straws, (rye straw is best,) and with a piece of 
wrapping twine commence at the but end of tlie straw to wind, 
and at every two or three turns add an onion, ending at tht; top. 
This secures it firmly, and brings its broad, flat base npon the 
outside of the string. The largest should be tied upon the bot 
torn of the string, gradually diminishing in size, until the 
smallest are tied upon the top. This gives the string a conical 
form, and a neat and tidy appearance when arranged for snle."^ 
These strings, if hung on beams in a dry celLir or warm garret^ 
will keep good till spring.] 

YellowK* — Will the Editors of the C<)i;ntrt Gen- 
tXjKman please tell me whether or not the disease known as tlie 
Yellows will affect the apple as well as the peach tree, and ii 
so, will it be alike conl.Hgious in llie apple us In the peachy An 
Oi.n SuRscuiBKK. B^thUJiem^ Albany (Jo. [The Yellows never 
affects the apple at all, but is wholly confined to the peach and 
necUirine.] 

Books on the Ifonev Bee. — J. I., OKtriytt^ wishes 
to know through Tub (Cultivator, what book to get on prac- 
tical Bee-Keeping? Either I/angstroth's or C^uinb^-V would 
answer his purpose, and we can hardly tell whicii of the two 
would suit him best. We can send either liy mail, i>0!'ti>ald, 
for $t.50. 

Books. — In answer to tliti inquiries of L. O., there is 
no bcKjk on Itaspljerry Culture alone : Partlee'H TrerttVe on the 
Strawberry we can send post-|>aid for !M) cents, and Fuller's 
Grape Culturint for $1.3r> -which we can n>comnii*ud as most 
likely to suit his wants. 

Chnru Power. — I propose an8\v<rini;tli<' inquiry of 
your correspondent as to a new ehurn power, whieli I have 
lately Invented, which I think will rouipan' favorably with any 
machine for that puri)"'»c yet bnmght lM'f(f»re the public. It con- 
sists of a system of cog-wheels turned by a cnink, driving a fly- 

wht^l of twent3'-slx Indies diameter— said fly-wheel ha^nn up- 
right rod attarlied to it, which works a slide to which the chum 
dasher is fastened. It Is suited for any n)iright dash chum. The 
whole machine is mount-ed npon castors for convenience of 
moving aliout. It occupies four feet nnd four inches of s{»ace— 
five feet and six inches in height— weighs al>out seventy lbs.— 
turns easily by hand, and will make 200 strokes of tlie dash per 
minute. Uy the addition of a iMtnd-wheel. instead of the crank, 
t can be ran by water, vtcam, horse or dog power. The aaid 
~n^'*Mp<s hi HOW in operation on the preniiicB of your corres- 



WOOL-GROWERS' STATE CONVENTIOV. 

[Th(i following was rc-ceived at too late an Lour to 
appear in oar lust number.] 

Tlie wool-growers of the State of New-Tork, and 

other ]K>r8ons inten*sted, are requested to meet at tbs 

(;ity Hall, (Court House,) in the dty of Rocliester, oa 

Wednrsduy, the 2l8t day of September nest, at 10 

o'clock A. M., for the puriKise of organizing a SUtt 

WooI-GrowerH' Association, and adopting such oUier 

nieasun^s as may be deemed exiiedient. 

A. B. ALLEX New-Tork. 

IIORACK ALLEN. Venice Centtr. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN Black Itock. 

lUClIAlil) II. ALLEN. New-Tork. 

ALEXANDER ARNOLD Avoca. 

E. AULL8 Wheeler. 

ALLEN H. AVERY, Manliue, 

T. ('. BAILY Albion. 

Ll'TIlER BAKER Ufkyette. 

WILLIAM BEKBK, Eaton's Neck. 

S. M. BARKER North Hector. 

L. B. BLOOD Italy Hill. 

E. E.BROWN New nope. 

II. T. BROOKS Pearl Creek. 

CHESTER BAKER, Lafayette. 

L. BRADNER Sontii VanffTille. 

A. B. C'ON(iER Wakllierir. 

ELON COMSTOC^K New-York. 

CHARLES COOK llavana. 

EDMl'ND O. CLAPP, Monllus. 

K. <*. COOK Elllshnnili. 

WM. CHAMBERLAIN Red Hook. 

EZRA CORNELL, lUmca. 

A. H. CL.\PP Manliua. 

WILLIAM COCKBrRN KIUL'stou. 

S. W. COLE Friendship. 

SAMUEL CHEEVER, Saratoaa. 

N. M. DART N. HarperilleUL 

J.AMES M. ELLIS, Syracuse. 

ELI.IAII ENMS Palmyra. 

THEODORE S. FAXTON Utica. 

GKOROK (iEDDES, Fairmonnt 

JAMES OEDDES FalrrooDDf. 

WM. H. OLKASON, Sag lUrbor. 

OSC\\R GRANi^Elt, Saratuea Springs. 

N()R.MAN OOWDY Lowviile. 

BENJ. N. HUNTINOTON, Home. 

WM. M. HOLMES (Greenwich. 

1. HEALY 8<mth Uansvfllr. 

CHARLES H. HULI^ New Lebauuo. 

C. HAT( II, MonticeUo. 

JAM ES S. H A WLEY Hawleyion. 

BENJ. I'. JOHNSO.N Allmny. 

ORANGE Jl DD New-York. 

JOil N JOHNSTO.N Geueva. 

WILLIAM KELLY, Rliinebcck. 

JOHN A. KINO Janwica. 

L. B. LANCJWOItTHY Rochester. 

ROBERT .M. LYON, Bath. 

A. LARROWE, Wheoler. 

L. (4. MORRIS Fordham. 

CHESTER MOSES Marci'lloa. 

OT ro K. M ARSHALI^ Wheeler. 

I). D. T. MOORE, Koehuster. 

I). MORRISON Montgomery 

FRANKLIN J. MARSHALL, Wheeler. 

EZRA V. I'RKNTICE Albany. 

T. C. PE'i'ERS, Darleu. 

E. B. POTTLF; Naples. 

A. (J. PERCY Newark. 

OEOR(}E W. PINK, Herkimer. 

D. W. 1*ERCY North Hoorick. 

SOLON ROBI NSON New- York. 

HENRY S. RANDALL Cortland ViDige. 

WILLIAM T. REMER, Penn Yan. 

JAMES O. SHELDON, Geneva. 

IRA SPENCER. De Rayter. 

M. M. SMITH, LowvlUe. 

JOHN M. SHERWOOD, Anbom. 

LH >NEL SHERWOOD, Newark. 

N. SqUIER, lUlyUtU. 

F. L. C. 8AILLY, PhUtabmgh. 

A. TODD, Jr., Ontario. 

A. S. UPHAM LeRoy. 

HKNRY TEN EYCK, Caceiiovla. 

CHAIiLES TALLMAN, SyracnM. 

A. F. WILCOX. F^yetteriDt. 

WINSLOW C. WATSON, KeeMYiUt. 

J. WHITE, Italy HiH. 

ISAAC J. WHITNEY, ~ " 

LOBENZO WEBSEB, 
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Advantages of Thorough Ooltivation. 

In oar notee on the farming of Jom? JoiiNmvm, 
page 272» we adverted to the importance attached by 
liim to tlie Utaroitffh itnrking of the land. Perhape 
there is no one n«pect in which our farmers, e8|)ecial- 
\j on heavy soil, are more deficient than in thia. Our 
leaders are to some extent familiar with the often 
quoted practice of Mr. Smith, of Lois Weedon, Nortli* 
amptonshire, EUigland, wlio lias eliown wliat may be 
aooomplished by simple tillage of the land, and who 
only applies for farm crope the same principles which 
ihe kitchen gardener acta on for the production of 
vegetables. 

Spade culture, trenching, hoeing by hand, &c., how- 
ever excellent the result they may be made to yield on 
A email scale, become totally impracticable for the 
general farmer. The only thing within his )iower is 
to approach these results as nearly as he can, by the 
use of the [»low, cultivator, harrow and roller. And 
the truth is that these are quite sulBcient, if judicious- 
ly employed, to meet the present requirements of the 
ease, except it may be under peculiar conditions of 
cheap labor and high prices of produce, which do not 
exist in this country, and to a very small extent in 
any other. The free use of the implements of culture 
not only promotes the operations of Nature, in disin- 
tegrating and rendering more accessible to the plant, 
the food which its roots are seeking from the soil, but 
the manure added by the farmer is of much greater 
benefit in proportion as the land is in higher tilth. 
And the resources of nutriment contained in the at- 
mosphere are doubly available from the fact that they 
are more readily absorbed by the soil, and that the 
mere exposure of its particles to the air contributes so 
much to what mechanical agencies have already ef- 
fected toward their disintegration. 

The English farmer decides upon his rotation, not 
only with a view to the alternation of " green crope " 
with " white " ones — of roots and clovers, with grains 
— for the reason that the two draw to some extent upon 
different constituents of the soil, — but also because, in 
the different processes of culture employed, the land 
is brought to a condition of cleanliness and tilth other- 
wise unattainable. Here, as turnips and mangolds 
have never become popularized, the putting down of 
land to grass, forms almost its only respite from the 
cereals ; but when it is in Indian corn we have as 
great an opportunity of thorough cultivation as if a 
crop of roots was taken, and thus, although one of the 
cereals, it has this advantage over the others, and so 
forms a proper rotation with them, under go^xl culture. 
It is therefore a point to be particularly noted, not 
only ae Mr. Johnston's experience proves, that Indian 
com will itself well rejtay the continued stirring of the 
Boil after it is up, and the thorough working of the 
land before, but also that these processes must exert 
a favorable influence upon the crojw that are to succeed. 

Iri an article on page 393 of our last volume, we 
gave some facts stated by Dr. Voelckcr in a lecture on 
the atmospheric nutrition of ])lantB, before the Royal 
Agrionlturid Sodety, as to the importance of aerating 
Uid pulverizing heavy soils, in this point of view. 
But one of the difliculties met in their cultivation, is 
that of performing it exactly at the right time. If 
dajrcy land is plowed when too wei» it is next to im- 



possible to reduce it to good order by after- treatment ; 
and if too dry, it is an exceedingly laborious task to 
do anything with it at all. The necessity of constant 
watchfulness on the part of the farmer, is never great- 
er than in the exercise of due judgment as to the time, 
as well as of sufficient diligence in the amount, of the 
culture he grivtw his land. 

Ijet us then briefly re-state some of the advantages 
of thorough cultivation. It involves : 

1. Tlie mechanical pulverization of the soil, giving 
a better seed-bed, and making the particles more ac- 
cessible to the action of the roots. 

2. Better drainage, and at the same time, better 
ability to withstand drouth, the soil being moist and 
mellow, where it would otherwise be baked and hard. 

8. The co-operation of the atmosphere in farther de- 
composing the comraiuut-ed partick« of soil, and set* 
ting free the mineral elements of the growing plant. 

4. The absorption from the atmosphere of a g^reater 
portion of its ammonia and carbonic acid for the direct 
nourishment of vegetable life. 

t). The increased effect of manures, from their more 
complete intermixture and consequent more perfect 
action. 

6. The cleanfdng of the land from weeds, which not 
only abstract the nourishment due to the growing 
crop, but also generate successors, continually multi- 
plying themselves from year to year. 

7. The better condition of the field for machine 
work ; it dulls the knives of a reaper or mower, and 
leads to frequent breakages, to cut through the clods 
on a roughly seeded field. 

It should not be forgotten how efficient an agent in 
the pulverization of a heavy soil, is the alternate frees- 
iug and thawing of winter. By autunm plowing to 
effect this, more can be accomplished than by much 
labor otherwise applied. Underdraining also con- 
tributes greatly to the same end. And while much 
tlmt has been said above applies especially to heavy 
lands, it must not be forgotten that it has a wider 
bearing : " Sandy loams," says liobert Russell, " are 
bcnefitcHl more than any other class of soils by tillage, 
which increases their absorbing powers. These quali- 
ties fit them especially for turnip husbandry. So also 
in America, the sandy loams are well suited for maize 
and its culture in summer. Deep cultivation, more 
especially in dry climates, is a most important means 
of increasing the retentive and absorbent (jualities of 
light soils. The benefits of cultivation are apparent 
from the fiict that grasses on sandy loams are liable to 
be scorched by the drouths of summer to a greater de- 
eree than the tumiiw in a well drilled field. 
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The Conntrv Genlleman— Published by Luthbe 
TrcKBR & Son, Albany, New-York. 

We note with great pleasure the commencement of 
another volume of tbid exccUeut wcel&ly ugricultural 
magazine. It is conducted with a degree of talent that 
Americans are proud of. In this respect it in equal to any 
European journal, and superior to most of them. 

It is in fact a marvel how such a superior niaeazinc 
can be funiished so cheaply. The London Oaraeiien* 
Chrtmide and Agricidturtd Ohzrtte brings to its publish- 
ers $5 per year. The Countbt Gentleman asks but 
$2.50. Ever>' Aniericau who takes pride in the suiK'rior 
agriculture of his country, is Justly proud of the Coun- 
try Gbntleman. 

[The above, which we copy fh)m The Gardener' a 
Mouthby^ for August, comes from a gentleman highly 
qualified to Judge, and whose good opinion It is there- 
fore a matter of much plessnre for ss to have earned.] 
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olover-shAd inq the ground. 

Editors Co. Gent. — In your issae of the 2l8t of 

July, there is an -article dated at Manster, Prussia, on 

the question — " How often can Clover be Raised on 

the same Land T* The writer starts with the asump- 

tion that — 

** A large part of the beneficial effects of a clover crop 
is due to the clover shading the ground so densely. 
♦ ♦ ♦ Put a board down flat anywhere in your 
field lor some months In the summer. lou can tell the 
spot next year in your crop. The mulching by the board 
is equal to manuring. The same if you place a pile of 
straw on a field and remove it clean after some months, 
thouffh uo leaching has taken place, the mulched spot is 
highly benefited. Thus all shading crops are beneficial. 
For instance, I have harvested a poor crop of wheat ; 
the wheat was thin, owing to unfavorable weather, 
though on rich ground. You may be sure the next crop 
will then be much poorer than it would have been after 
a Kood crop of wheat. Oliemistry would declare this a 
mistake, for a ^ood crop would have exhausted the land 
of more phosphoric acid, alkali, etc. ; but experience is 
stubborn, and the fact is, a good crop altcayn leatrev a bet- 
ter chance for the next crop^ than a poor one. The main 
reason for this — though not the only one — is, that a good 
crop shades the ground better.*' 

I see you notice, editorially, that part of the article 
which speaks directly in reference to the length of 
time in which clover may be grown on the same soil, 
but make no allusion to the points comjmsed in the 
above quotation, which I think are of paramount im- 
portance. If it is a fact, as above asserted, that a 
light crop leaves the ground in worsen condition for the 
next crop than a heavy one, American as well as Ger- 
man &rmers ought to know it. The writer admits 
that " Chemistry would declare this a mistake," and 
I think common sense and practical observation agree 
with chemistry on this point. 

In regard to the alleged result, the writer says, 
" the main reason — though not the only one — is, that 
a good crop shades the ground better." It is evident 
that ho not only believes this to be the **main reason,'* 
but the only one of any consequence, for thou«i^h he 
intimates that there are other reasons, he does not 
mention them. Passing over for the prestmt, his ar- 
guments in regard to the benefit of shade, let us look 
a little at his a(<sum])tion tliat a light or poor crop 
leaves the ground in worse condition than a heavy one. 
According to this, the lighter the first crop, tlie poorer 
the chance for the next ; and the h(*avier the first cn)p, 
the better for the next. Let us follow this to its le- 
gitimate end : Snpi>o8e wo liave no crop at all — noth- 
ing to shade the gn>und — it remains a nake<l fallow? 
Is it in a worse condition for a crop than if it had pro- 
duced a heavy one ? If so, what becomes of the ad- 
vantages of Hummer-fallowing, which for certain noils 
are known to be great? Ask any farmer who has had 
experience in siimnier-fallowing a clayey hoII, which 
he would prefer, a clean fallow or a " shading " crop, 
as a prei>aniti(m for wheat. I do not here take into 
consideration the actual profit of the summer fallow 
as com[Hired with any crop that might be grown in 
its stead. iHM^anse the ])oint is not involved in the is- 
sue ; the Rim]i1e question is, which is best for the next 
crop — wheat? 

That ben(.>nt may result from mulching the ground, 
or even covering it with a " lx>ard," is admitted ; but 
your correspondent in Prussia makes no distinction 
between the effects of the "shade" produced by the 
ariMiication of dead matter in the form of mulch, and 



that of growing crops I Varioos reasons may bt !» 

signed why soil is improred by mulchiog, withoot-it- 

tributing the effects merely to shade. Clay soUi bv- 

come more friable. This may be owing in part totht 

moisture being so well retained that angle-worms an 

almost constantly at work in it, boring it through aid 

through' in every direction. The loosening effect which 

these amimals produce on tenacious soils^ when moii^ 

but not too wet, has often been noticed. If swaid ii 

mulched, the grass dies and the vegetable matter d» 

com)X)ses, thus being brought into a state in which it 

affonls immediate support to the crop growing on the 

land. It may be tliat where the soil is molched, eer 

tain soluble elements of plant-food are drawn neartho 

surface in combination with moisture, are there air» 

ted and retained in the soil, and fed upon by cropt. 

Nitre is sometimes found in soil which has been prO' 

tected from rains and the direct action of the atmos- 
mosphere. 

But I r4*e no reason why any of these efl^ts should 
take ])lace in connection with growing plants. It it 
true that a dense crop of clover may make a tenadow 
soil more friable ; this, however, does not result from 
the shade, but from the intimate division of the soil by 
the roots, which operate like so many wedges. There 
are other crops which sluide the ground as deeply and 
for as long a time as clover, but their effect in re^rsrd 
to fertility, is not considered so favorable — such as In- 
dian com. (where it grows luxuriantly,) Swedish tu^ 
nips, cabbages, &c. If shade is the ** main " thing, 
these crops should fertilize the soil as much as clover. 

A growing crop, unlike a dead mulch, increases the 

abstraction of moisture from the soil, and there does 
not appe^ir to be any means of retaining the substan- 
ces which it draws from the soil and subsoil, except by 
returning the crop to the soil. A portion, to be sure, 
may be r*'tnrned by the decay oi the roots. But doss 
ol)8erving farmers will require better arguments tlian 
have yet bwn pr(»8ent«?d, to ccmviuce ttiem that the 
effects of the shade of living plants can properly be 
coiii]>ure<l with tliosi^ of ordinary mulching. H. 



IMPORTANT TO FLAX OUOWER8. 
The unilereignetl olTeni for sale a macblne for breaklnR and drtm, 
nc flax. The vorkinir parts are all iron, put in a suliatADUal wood 
frame, and can be ranved about as easily as a thrashinii machine. 
It can be run by a two horse tread power, thtis eunbUn* farmers U 
dress their own flax. It will break from WO to l,OiW iioundd flax straw 
per day. The machine cost 11*25, and will be fK>Id for #M IT appUed 
for soon, as the subscriber has no farther use for it. 
Fur further particulars call on or add. ess the subscriber. 

CALVIN JACKSON, 
Fept. 1- mtt. Drnnswlck Center, Rensvelaer Co.. S. T. 
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OARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 



The Fnbscribt^-- late one of tlie firm -has taken the WIIOLKBALII 
AGKNOY, snd will furnish these Pian<'s to DKALKRS and tba p«k- 
lie at the ver}- lowest pricca. Send for Circulars and addreH all 
ordtrnt to 

748 Broadway, Neiv-York* 

Aug. 4— weowltiult. 
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The Annual Register of Rural Affairs— 186fir 

The eleventh number of The Aithual Rsoutkk op BoMUb 
ArvAiRS, for 1865, is now in preee. The asnal amonotoCMlfer 
and expense have been laid ont upon its contents and lltallml 
tlons, and wc think It win rank as one of the most loterertW 
and nseftil numbers In the series. 

The purpose of this notice Is to apprise ADTEBTrsnt flMftlf 
few pages will be devoted to their wants, as heretofore. TwM 
Annual Register remains as a wwk of constant refanM» 
throughout the year ; it reaches thonsands who are not lOhNri* 
bers for either of our other publications, besides its pnrdMtc^ 
a very large mt^ority of the subscribers to the Covmtbt Oextu* 
MAN and Cultivator. The back nnml>crs remain in ^oaid 
year after year, so that the advertisements are constSB^ 
brought into new hands. And, as the sales of the AmnriL 
Register continue large, not only throngbont the Antnmn tad 
MMuter, but also late into the coming Spring, wc may snggeit 
that advertisers should bear in mind this Aict in preparatioB ol 
their favors : manufacturers of Mowing and Reaping MachhNi, 
Plows and other Implements, as well as Nnrscry and 8esds< 
men. Breeders, etc., will '" be first in the field '* for 1865, by trfb 
ing this medium of reaching the Agricultural Public. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 

One Page 8S5.00 I One Third Pace,.... ^lO.M 

One Half Page 15.00 I One Fonrlh Pasr,.. 7.M 

Biwincss Curds, (Live 8tocfc, du*.,) ^. 

Our friends will oblige us by sending their advertisements « 
aoon as potmble ; the space desired shwdd be spee\fM^ in order 
that the mattiT may be set as consplcnoasly as the prescribed 
limits will permit. 

IW Many have been disappointed In securing advertitlnf 
space in the Annual Register, each year, (Voni feilingtomaks 
their wishes known In season. Some of our lai^cst and most 
cfmstaint advertisers were thus excluded fVom the last nnmber. 
Those who are not prepared to send '* copy " at once, can ba 
,nccommodated by bespeaking the space desired, and we will la- 
form them. In due season, when the advertisement itself mut 
be put into the printer's hands. 

Albany, August. 1854. LLTHER TUCKER ft SON. 



^ pIIESTER COUNTY WIITTE PIGS 



, Four pair, twelve weeks old. Apply to 

Aujr. a>-w4t. • R. I,. I'KI.L, RKopns, Ulster Co., W. T. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR 8ALK. 
I liHVC 500,iiO<' SrRA WRKRKY PLANTS for sale cheap for cash 
(jrrefDback.*.) liovey's Seedlinir, Jenny l.ind, W ilson's .\ll>nn.\, and 
cth«Tj", for .% cents per li«», or #4 i»er l,00«». rianlii of the 1 riomi-he 
de (iaiid, #1 per Ud, or ^* per l.'tO. Nea'Iy labfled, packed and ven 
to any part oftlio countrv as directed. rieAi*e addre^ 
Aup. 25— wAniP. A. W. DA V, Det-r Park, l^nir Isltnd. 



HALK'S EARLY PKACFT. 
This excellent freestone variety la the cnrllest known, ripen- 
ing at leant two we :ks ttt-rore the earliest niHrket variety. 

Ituds of this variety will he furnished at the foliowiiii; rates, #2 per 
100-*H" per ^^'00-♦^0 per 5,i; 0. Adilres^i 
Auir. av-w:^. ISAAC PL'I.LEN, Ifiphtstown, N. J. 

F"^ IRST CLASS SITORT-IIORNS FOR SALE. 
I'y the aildition of the well known (riutvK IIkrd, bred by the 
late Col. F. .M. KOTOll, to my own, I atn en.-.hlcJ to offer 

A. Voiw Hiiperior IL<ot 

of 8M0RT-II0RS.<<, Including nuU8,Cows and lUfers. Catalogues 

mjiy be had upon appUcati<»n. 

a\MrKLTHORNF, 

Thomdiile, Washln-ton Hollow, 
ilay %t ~ im. Duchess L'u., N. T. 



/GRAPEVINES!! 

Gvnpo^ineH 1 1 

TWO PNDBED TH0D8AKD 

Cf RAPEVITSTES. 

(Native and Forelpm> comprising all the new and leadlnr-abo all ths 
old nnd nell proved vaiietltrs woithy of cultivation, irmwn In open 
air. lieMlthy nnl vi^oron:;, and well adapted to either ffarden or vine- 
yard culture. 
Also a Roud stock of the 

THE CHOICEST VARIETIES 

of OrKKANTS. RASPRRftRIF^ and STRA\VKKKRIK9. MtATTS 
UNN.i:rS RIIURAItU and GIANT ASPARAOl'S. Also a 

Fine €:'ol lection orRofsew, 

of the choicest vjirieties. FLOWKKINT. and other SIIRrK«,8C0TCII 
I Kl.MS. WILLOW*', Ac, for sale at TiIc* Union Nurseries, at prices 
as l'*w as those of any other reiiatde eataldishoaent. ■ 

SKXn FOR WHOLESALE IMtH K LIST. 

Aug. 25 -w«t. JOHN BK^ST, Agent, Utlca, N. T. 

Q^RAPK CULTURE AND WINE MAKING— 

^^ A Prnctical Treatise on the Garden and Vineyard Cnltureot 
the Vine, uith directions for the manufacture of Itomestlc Wine, to 
which Is adiied also a selection of Examples of American Vineyard 
Practice, and a carefully prepared description of the celebrated 
Thoniery system of Qrape Culture. The book Is profiisely llluslrated 
with carefully executed designs verified by direct practice. Bf 
John Phin. Price 11.83. For sale by LUTHER TUCKER k 80H. 

THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES-Kmbmcs 
ing his history and varieties, lireeding and management waC 
vices ; with the diseases to which he is sabject, and the r w iied l es bedl 
adapted to their core. By Robert Jennings T. P.— iMrice, #1.60. Vmt 
sale at this offlce. 



TO IHPBOVK THS BOIL AND TBX KIND. 

ALBANY, N. Y., OCTOBER, 186*. 



TKRHS— 81XTT Cnm ram Yaim.— Ten eoplM ot Th* Cul- 
nTAiOHutd Tan of tb* Amnru BaannB of ItirKU. An 
«ltk oaa or Mcfa frM to tht AfWt, 81i DoUul 

TBI CULTIVATOB bu btea pabUitasd thlitT jttn. A 
Hzw BlMU WM comniaiicad la IMS, and tht elexn Tolniiii 
Ivias, 1, S. a, 1, S. ft, 80. n. Sluda, cubefanil*b«d.boaB 
aad poitiskl, U |l.l» luh— Iha hC ot 11 *ak. aeiu t« Bxpru 
tet8.1fi. 

"THS COVNTBY UKNTLBKAH," * meUj AsriealUinl 
Jcanalof ISqauto p>£c«, iiuklii[ two t(Aam«a ]reu4rar*ll 
papK, U t^.fiO per jBMi^ 1i tuned bj tbe kuna pnbltih&n. 



TO HAKE rARMINQ LIFE ATTRACTIVi:. 

Toaag men often Wre their home* in the eonntrj 
for dty empioyment becBuse they dialike the h&rd md 
dirty work, and beoiuB the ndorament of the homes 
of thrir eliildhood hu not been attended to. Olrls 
diglike to varry yonng farmer* beeaoaetboy see a life 
of drudgery in the proapect, such u cookiog lar^ 
meala for hired men, and becanae the throng of ta- 
borera which muM All up their houaea preclude the 
Me* (^ comfort and aeclusion. By attending to the 
fnltowiag ptdnta much of tlieae evila could be avoided. 

1. Baild cheap, but good and comfortably lalrarere' 
cottages, and hire ateady married men to occupy them 
and who may thus board at home, 

3. Let the owner attend to strict cleanlineaa ao far 
aa may be practicable ; that <e, never enter the house 
witli a heavy or dirty pair of boots, but take them off 
In an outhouae whenever entering for meala or for the 
night, and replace them with alippera. The same care 
■hould be given to oaur g*rmenta. 

8. Attend to frequent vraahing and bathing, and a 
frequent change of clothes — it l« nearly aa easy to wash 
Kvenil garments iltghtly soiled as one loaded with 
lift. 

4. Let all nxKUB, and especially bed-rooms, be well 
rantUated, and every cause of foul and ofieudve air be 



6. Let the living-rooms behandaomety fumlBhcdii 
dde — with hooka, pictures, mloerala and specimens of 
urtnral hiatory, phlloeophical apparatus, (all in proper 
«Ma,) materials for dnwing, and everything else to 
naJie In-doors attractive to yoong people. 

6. Let tbeanrronndingaof the house beappiaprlated 
a ornamental planUng — treea, shrubbeiy, flower beds 
r«t 1b Muootb tnrf^ Ac, and have ample orchards and 
ndt gardens, to that a ccottaat aaj/fij of delkioua 



and fresh fruit may be obtained trotn them, from the 
season of the earliest atrawberriea In Jane, until the 
late froats of autumn — and atterwarda that a cofioaa 
supply may be obtained ttoai the frnlt-room until the 
first of the succeeding summer. 

7. Let alt the oparatlona of farming be carried on 
without hurry or eicearivety hard labor, by meana of 
the beat ^ystemmatic management ; let^agrioaltUTe b* 
made attracUve by Its neatneea and aaoeeaB. 



OURINO CORN FODDER. 

The season will aoon be in hand when fumeia will 
have to cut and secure the cropa of com cut (or fed' 
der. Formerly, when labor was alnmdant, we fbnod 
It most convlent to employ hand labor, nalng the CMn- 
moD com cutter. These runark*, of course, ap^ to 
com BOwn In thick drills, aa no good manager ever 
sows liroailcnst. Bometimes we have found a hand 
who by a skillful use of a stiff BC]rthe, would mow rap- 
idly, and lay the crop as regularly as If cut with a 
cradle. Alter culling, it was allowed to dry on the 
ground two or three days if Ihe weather admitted, 
and then bound in bundles and placed In shocks. We 
are satisfied it is quite as well to bind it up at once. 
For even several weeks drying baa proved InsnfBcleiit 
in any case to repel water sufficiently from llie stalks 
to prevent healing In the slack. This heating hasal- 
wsya proved the great difflealty, and Is obviated in vft- 
rious ways, such as making large, upright, and firm 
shocks, to remain In tbeOeldUU winter; by spreading 
the nndried fodder on polue under sheds, and through- 
out bams ; or by maklogsmall stacks with three rail* 
placed vertically Id the middle to form a venUlaUng 
chimney 

We recommend the present scwnn of scarce labor, 
that &rmencut thuir fodder with a mowing machine, 
placed so aa to run sufficiently high for this purpose, 
and then gather it with a Uorse-rake, like common 
bay. If the com has been sown at the rate of three 
bushels per acre, (aa it ahonld have been,) the stalks 
will be fine enough to admit of being thua laked. It 
may then tie pitched and drawn like hay, and bnllt 
small stacks with ventilating openings In tbeoan- 
This rentllatiiHi may be efiiwted by pladng the 
three raili as already menUooed, or by the oommoa 
practice of building around a barrel placed in the osn- 
whlch la drawn np aa the building of the stack 
progreeees, by means of the handle or tope aerass Its 
top. There will be one advantage in atacklng tha 
stalks In this way, namely, the irregular and pronds- 
iw»j Inwhlc^ they enM each other willprerent 
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that dcNPe settling and soHdity which takes place when 

sown foddur Is tied in bundle* and lying parallel. 

. — ■ J , ■■- »^» 

COST OF A CROP OF WEEDS. 

In riding put the premisefl of a farmer reeentlj, we 
observed a rich lot of land planted with potatoes ; bnt 
labor being scarce, he had allowed the weeds to grow 
except such as the plow and cultivator had destroyed 
between the rows. The weeds in the rows, as nearly 
as we could estimate, amounted to two-fifths of the 
potatoes in weight. They, of course, required as much 
of the strength of the soil weight for weight. The lot 
was three acres— consequently the weeds in the whole 
lot were equal to the ]X)tatocs on two acres. Good 
crops of potatoes in this neighborhood on such soil as 
this have yielded 150 bushels of potatoes to the acie : 
consequently the products of this lot had it been kept 
dean would have been 450 bushels. As the matter 
now stands the weeds have taken two-fifths or 180 
bushelA, and left three-fifths or 270 bushels. 

Calling the potatoes a dollar per bushel, the owner 
has lost $180 by neglect to clear out the weeds, which 
certainly would not have cost more than sixteen days' 
labor, which at a dollar and a half per day would have 
been twenty-four dollars. The account stands as fol- 
lows, to wit.: — 

CROP or WKKDSf DB. 

To 180 bushels of potatos lost S180 

CB. 

By 16 days labor Mived 24 

Nett loss on weeds ^66 

We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions 
as to the mode of avoiding such disasters. Some will 
say they cannot help it ; but others who have no can't 
in their vocabulary, will devise means for clean culti- 
vation. 

r»^^ 

CAUSE OF LEA F BLIGHT. 

D. C. ScoFiELD of Illinois, quotes in the Genesee 
Farmer the assertion of Prof. Turnkr, that the leaf- 
blight in the pear is caused by " a very small insect, 
invisible to the naked eye, »o small Vtat a miUion of 
them may ^oalk abreast on the edge of a razor,*' We 
suspect that this assertion of Prof. Turner was made 
rather at random. The edges of razors, of course, 
differ in thickness, but any one familiar with fine mic- 
roscopic examinations is aware of the fact that the 
edge of a well honed razor is at least a hundred times 
thinner than common paper, and common pa])er being 
one two-hundrodths of an inch in thickness, it follows 
that a very sharp razor has an edge one twenty-thou- 
sandth part of an inch in thickness. Now for a million 
little fellows to walk abreast on the edge of such a 
razor, (lengthwise with it, as we understand,) they 
would have to be the twenty-thousand millionth part 
of an inch in diameter, a degree of minuteness far be- 
yond the reach of any microscope ever yet made. But 
perhaps Prof. Turner uses razors with very thick 
edges ; but even in this case, to meet the requirements 
of the statement they would have to be somewhat 
thicker than the backs of most razors wo have seen. 
We presume, however, that a mistake was made by 
supposing these animalcules to be all in a row, instead 
of covering an area such as the point of a pin or needle, 
in which case the million in number would be reduced 
to its square root, or one thousand each way. 



Our own earefol and repeated examinations wKh ■ 
powerful componnd acfanmuitiff mkroseope \mfe mUk' 
fied us tliat the leafbHgbt 3a the peav is canse 
fungus, growing at first inride of the pulp and 
the cells, and afterwards extending itself to the iv- 
fiice, similar in tlds respect to the ftrngOiwUdi cans 
mat in wheat. The blight fangos, however. Is ftr ka 
dlHtinct and less easily peroeWed than that wbidi 
causes wheat rust. We have, liowever, distinctly 4»> 
tected it, and made magnified drawings of the pint. 

THE CAPRICE OF T HE OUROULIO. 

Tlie singular variations in the attacks of this ioRCt 
upon fruit often lead cultivators to believe that tie 
remedies which they have happened to employ hirt 
proved efficient, when iu fact the lesnlt was only ted- 
dental. We intended the present year to have made 
some experiments with certaiB remedies, not with i 
hope of discovering their value, bat merely to ihov 
their worthlessness. CSrcnrostanoes, however, hejafnA 
control, prevented their application. In the ordi&rd 
intended for these experiments some of the tiees tn 
now bending under the weight of the crop ; wliili 
most of them are entirely destitute of any ttmX. Now 
had we happened to have applied the remedies to 
these successful trees, they would have furnished tri- 
umphant and conclusive proof of the value of the rems' 
dies to all those who aro easily convinced by an experi- 
ment. A similar result has been observed in other 
years, but not always with the same vnrietiei. It inay 
be however interesting and valuable to know those 
sorts which so far have most commonly escaped. The 
German Prune appears to be less stung than any othei 
sort, which fact is ascribed to its thick, rough skin. 
The present season the Schenectady Catharine, Lom- 
bard, Prince's Yellow Gage and Blue Gage, have hone 
heavy crops. Last year Smith's Orleans and Bed Gtge 
bore well under similar circumstances. In other places 
and under other causes, other sorts might give more 
favorable results. The above are given merely for the 
purpose of comparison. Tlie curcnlio is proving very 
destructive to early apples, and its fancies seem very 
strange in this department. For several years the 
crop of the Red Astraclian has been entirely destroy- 
ed. All the fmit this year on the diflferent trees has 
fallen beforo it is Imlf-grown, yet tho Astrachan is not 
a delicate fruit that the curculio should select it on 
this account. Growing adjacent to one of these trees 
is a Jjady apple (remarkable for its delicacy) with very 
few of its specimens punctured at all. Ilie Carolina 
Red June and the Summer Rose, both fine and deli- 
cate fruits, are much less stung thad the coarser As- 
traclian. 

Among the pears, the Tyson seems to have faredl^ 

the worst — many of the specimens having been sodis — 

torted by ])unctnres that, they considerably resembled^ 

in form the outline of Racket lake, as r^resented 

the maps of this State. It is proper to add that in al 

these experiments the trees could not be brought ii 

an enclosure containing pigs and poultry, and the ji 

ring remedy was not adopted. 

• •• 



Termont Batter.— The St. Albans Messenger 
Aug. *Mj says that on one day that week 3,109 tutM 
butter were shipped from that place, the gross weig 
of which was 125,574 lbs., and for which the fiumers 
that county must have received about $60,000. 
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WANT OF CALCULATION. 

A cotenporsTf slates that & large ranuer at the 
"West, sdd last fall, tweotj toaa of bay at dx dollars 
per too : aDd again, in January, twenty tool 
ten dollsra per ton, and thought that he waa mablng 
Ha foTtnnfl. In the apring, however, be was compell- 
ed M go long distances to bo; bay at twenty dollars a 
ton, giving hia note, to save his stock from starvation. 

Buch ocenreaces as this ahow the common want of 
calcnUtioa among farmers in providing winter food 
for their stock. Every man who has kept cattle and 
liorsea as lonj; as three fears, ought to know th 
Average amount (hey will consume per head each 
vinter. The amonnt will, of course, vary with the 
Kwnna — a long and cold winter requiring more than 
« mild one. If the anlmab are exposed to the nea- 
ib^r and wintery irinda, the difference will be very 
ooodderable, aaf twenty-five or thirty per 
tbey are well sheltered it will bo quite small, say not 
likore than ten per cent. Tlie farmer must make his 
calculations a«con)ingly, and be aura to have enough 
for may contingency, for it wlli not be proStalde fc 
him <o keep them well throagh three-fburths of tli 
wiut«i', and then starve them to death at last. Tb 
■noont requli^ per bead will also vary with the lati- 
tude, as well as with thesiae of the animals, and the 
pneral economy in management. Perhaps It may be 
taken as an average in the Northern States, that a 
liotve will oonsume three tons of good hiy, and a < 
two tons, where good care is gives, and a moderate 
amount of roots, meal and other food. It is important 
that farmers should inform Ihemsclvea well 
IKdnt, in d(4ng which, appmiimate results may be 
easily obtained, by occasionally weighing the food 
g;iven them daring a week. 

Every farmer should know the amount of hay he 
lioB secured during the summer. A weighing acali 
for this purpose (which may be also used for weighing 
fattening attlmals.) would auon pay for itself, by 
enabling the owner to determine his whereaijouts 
Kccaratety ; but, in the absence of such a scale, the 
occasional weighing of a load will soon enable him to 
{^(«3 the amount not very far from the mark. Every 
load drawn into the bam or stack, should bo entered 
in liis memorandum book, and he will thus be ena- 
bled to know, with ttderableaecuTaey.bawmDch he has 
on hand, and how many animals it will safely cany 
through the winter. He can then lessen or increase 
his stock accordingly in good season, without waiting 
tut he lias reached the last extremity. 

Those who have kept no sneh acoount may nearly 
determine the amonnt on band by measuHng. Bay, 
cut early, when the ntnlks are soft and flexible, will 
settle closer than such as is cut when nearly ripe, or 
when the stalks are stiff and dry. But, as an average, 
good timothy hay In a mow or stack, will yield a ton 
Ibr every five hundred cubic feet — the top, of coarse, 
will be lighter, and tbe bottom heavier, liut this will 
be the average. Clover hay will be nearly one-half 
lighter, that is It will require somnseven hundred feet 
to the ton. A liltte practice in this way, with hay 
which hne iwen weighed, will enable the farmer to 
judge nearly the amount of hay he has stored. And 
tills knowledge, applied OS already stated, will not only 
tauMeiiiza to meel hit niinilitiPM with aeeniaq' and ' 



Re-Seeding Old Grass OroQiid. 

Many Umes a farmer has a Seld that he detires to 
keep in grara as much as possible. When such a field 
does not afford a good crop of graso, let it be plowed 
thoroughly— about as deep as it has been plowed in 
former years — and levelled off smoothly ; and then 
spread a thin coat of fine manure over it, and harroir 
it in well, and sow about two quarts of timothy seed, 
(P/iieum pratcage,) two quarts of orchard grasa, (Dot'- 
tyU* gloiMTiUa,) and two quarts of Kentucky blus 
grass, (Poa pralerue,) per acre — providing these kinds 
of grass will flourish well in that locality; and if stock 
Ik kept off it, and the soil in a good state of fertility,, 
the proprietor may safely calculate on three tons of, 
excellent hay per acre the next season. 

If the soil is not wet, or has been well drained, if 
all kinds of stock should be kept off the field, it would 
answer to sow two quarts of red clover seed (TrifiUvm 
pratenac) instead of some one of the kinds above ' 
mentioned, providing the work should be peifottned 
In the former part of tbo month. But every hoof must 
be kept off. By this system of management a burden 
of grass may be grown the next season that will be) 
worth wowing. But it would be foUy to undertake 
auch a task without a good sprinkling of good mv 
- ire. a E. TooD. 

The Weeping Willow of Calitbrnla. 
We invite the attention of horticulturists and nur- 
Bnjmen to a variety of this s|>eciea of native willow 
I account of ita gractful weeping tendency, 
Fifteen mouths ago, in a stroll along the lianks of 
Eem river, near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, our at- 
tention was ottrncled to a tree of the willow species, 
whoso long branches were drooping like unto Iha 
weeping willow. Finding no more of the like, ws 
ae to the concluMon that its long slender pendant 
inches, were the result of more favorable soil than 
neighbors. At this tinie it n'as putting forth new 
leaves, formed much like other nillow leaves, lance- 
olate and elightl.y sorraled, rather more Blender, and 
here, in rsiifornia. with our mild winters, it Is ever- 
green ten or eleven mtmtlia. 

Recentiv I made the second examination of the tree, 
and on comjiaring It with many other varieties of the 
willow in this vicinity, find it really a variety of the 
■ping willow. ItH long slender twigs hang perpen- 
dicular from 3 In 4 feet in length, and some of them 
The bark la quite smooth upon the limbs, the 
larrow ; the lower branches hang more pen- 
dant than those near the top — the loner foliage con- 
densed in a very peculiar manner. 

This willow may be quite common in this State. I 
am not informed on the subject. 
It may not be considered as graceful as the Euiopeui 
eoping willow, but it would add to the variety, and 
( an ornament to cemeteries. Upon eitenitive lawns 
It would make a very beautiful and modest appear- 
ance. It should be cnltlvated upon moist land, or neat 
pools of water. 
Keni Klver, CsJifomla. 8. W. JEWETT. 
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MeetinflT of the American Poxnologloal Society 

at Rochester. 

Tlie Society asaemblcd at Corinthian Hall on the 
morning of the 18th. Nearly all the Northern States 
from Massachusetts to Mlssonri, were represented by 
members in attendance. Several large and very fine 
coll^ions of froit were exhibited. Among the promi- 
nent contributors were EUwanger & Barry, H. E. 
Hooker & Co., C. J. Ryan & Co., Hooker, Farley & Co., 
and Frost & Co., of Rochester; Bronson, Graves & 
Selover, and T. C. Maxwell & Bro. ot Geneva, N. Y. ; 
Wm. Parry of N. J, ; Dr. Grant of lona, N. Y., and 
others. 

The naUve grapes occupied a conspicuous place 
in the odlections — and among the new sorts, the Adi' 
rcndaek, from J. W. Bailey of Plattsburgh, and the 
T&na and IwaeJda, from Dr. Grant, excited much at- 
tention as valuable very early sorts. 

The Secretary read a letter from Preaidont Wilder, 
stating that enfeebled health prevented his attend- 
ance, and expresdve of his undiminisiicd interest in 
the Society. In his abeence. Dr. Waiider of Ohio, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, was called to the chair, 
and the appointment of the usual committees occupied 
the remainder of the morning session. 

Most of the afternoon was occupied with discus- 
sions on the newer varieties of the Apple. We do 
not propose here to give even an outline of these dis- 
cussions ; but the remarks that were made upon some 
particular varieties will interest our readers. The 
Ben Davis apple was highly commended by Dr. Nel- 
son of Ind., who regarded it as tlie most valuable sort, 
all things considered, for that State. Western mem- 
bers generally spoke of its hardiness and great pro- 
ductiveness, although it rated as only "good" in quali- 
ty. As the came New- York Pippin coiild not bo traced 
to any authentic source, it was discarded, and the name 
"Ben Davis" officially adopted. The Northern Spy 
was found to be gaining favor at the West — the trees 
as they become older proving more productive, and 
the fruit less liable to rot. The Wagener is also ob 
taining much favor at the West, the tree bearing 
when quite young, and yielding abundant crops. The 
Tompkins Co. King has not generally been found so 
productive as some other sorts, but was claimed to be 
as profitable as any, on account of its high price in 
market. Several members spoke of its falling prema- 
turely from the tree, a difficulty which may be reme- 
died by early picking. Dr. Eshleman of Penn., ex- 
hibited two new autumn varieties of the apple, both 
of beautiful appearance and excellent in quality ; one 
of oblate form, called the Klaproth, and the other of 
rounder shape, known as the Brenneman. Tlic for- 
mer is believed to be a truly excellent autumn sort, 
with the additional recommendations of beauty of 
form and color, and great productiveness. 

On the morning of the 14th, Dr. Trimble furnished 
some interesting facts in relation to the apple- worm or 
moth, to which he had given much attention. He had 
formerly supposed this the most difficult insect to con- 
quer, as, unlike the curculio and some other depreda- 
tors, they often leave the fruit on the tree, and hence 
cannot always bo destroyed by animals which devour 
the fruit Observing however that the larvse hide 
under the scales of the bark and beneath its surface, 



he tried the expedient of winding liay-ropev around 
the trunk, and found that in a few days large nin- 
bers were hid under the coils — in one instance 95 
S|M3cimens were thus observed on a single tree. Tbey 
are thus readily crushed and destroyed. He recom- 
mends three or four coils around each tree, and that 
the process be continued from early in the weagfm, till 
after midsummer. A day or two of labor, he thought^ 
would be sufficient for a large orchard. Farther ex- 
periment is needed to determine whether most or all 
these insects, which infest an orchard, can be thus got 
rid of 

The Committee on Nominatimis reported the name 
of Mahsuat«l p. Wilder, for re-election as Proddent, 
and a Vice-President from each State represented by 
paying memlx^rs, — with the names of the several 
standing committees. The report was adopted. 

The remainder of the forenoon was devoted to tha 
consideration of the varieties of the grape — a most in- 
teresting subject at the present time. The Adinm' 
dock had been found by several members abont at 
hardy as the Isabella, — needing covering in the more 
northern portions of the country, but escaping Injury 
from winter farther south. The OrtMUing was com- 
mended by every one for its hardiness, vigor, freediUB 
from dropping, and excellence of quality. Bat its 
thin and meagre bunches were strongly objected to 
by several cultivators, while a few had not found this 
a formidable difficulty, although it was believed that 
it could never become a good market sort. The Bh 
hccca was gaining favor in most localities, more especial- 
ly in the more northern portions of the regions where 
it ripens, as it is not injured in ite leaf by the hot sub. 
Several pronounced the fruit as the finest flavored of 
all native sorts. It had sold in New- York city for 65 
cents per pound, when the Delaware sold for only 40 
cents, and others 25 cents. When ofibred as a foreign 
variety, it was found to bring double the price obtain- 
ed when classed as a native. The vine proves a fee- 
ble grower. The Maxatawny, which resembles it, al- 
though far superior in vigor of growth, does not ripen 
so early, nor always set good bunches. The Ontario 
(so called) had been found after many trials by dif- 
fierent members, to be perfectly identical with the 
Union ViUage, and the former name was discarded. 

Afternoon. — ^Dr. Grant exhibited specimens of the 
lona grape, and which he stated so nearly resembled 
the Grizzly Frontignan, as to be scarcely distinguish- 
ed by sight. It is a seedling of the Diana, is larger 
and more acid than that variety, exceedingly agreeable 
in flavor, and much earlier. Dr. G. stated that it be- 
gins to ripen evenly at the same time that the Dela* 
ware begins to ripen scattcringly. It has never mi^ 
dewed — is very hardy — and has succeeded as well in 
different localities from Vermont to Delaware. Mem- 
bers generally were much pleased with it. 

C. Downing had fruited it for several years, and 
thought if it held out it would prove one of the very 
best of all sorts. The In'oella was also exhibited l^ 
Dr. Grant — a good sized, compact bunched, dark g^pe 
with a handsome bloom — a supposed seedling dT ths 
Isabella — perfectly hardy, and ripening nearly two 
weeks before the Delaware, and long before the Hart- 
ford Prolific. Its quality is decidedly good ; it is a 
good keeper, and is exceeded in its keeping qnaUtiflt 
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only by the Rebooca, Diana and lona. The Diana had 
in moet hande proved productive, and fall and compact 
in bunch, but with a few it had borne badly, and 
borne imperfect bunches. Its excellent quality was 
admitted by all. Bagtri Hybrids were considerably 
commended, and were referred to the Committee on 
Native Fruits for report at the next session of such sorts 
as promise well Allen's Hubrid was admired for ita 
fine quality, having much of the character of the 
Chasselas, and proves hardy. 

C. Downing said it was the earlieat grape he had, 
and is an excellent keeper. Some had found it to mil- 
dew badly, and others not at all — as strong a grower 
as the Isabella. 

C. Downing recommended the MUes as a very early 
and good grape, but on being examined by members 
present, was generally regarded as only of medium 
quality. Further information was called for in rela- 
tion tP the Adirondack. 

L Pullen, Jr., of Hightstown, N. J., said it had ripen- 
ed there several weeks ago, and the flavor was much 
superior to that of the specimens brought by J. W. 
Bailey, and it had proved much earlier than the Hart- 
ford prolific The Concord was highly commended by 
those who had ripened it further south, and it was 
generally regarded as improving in character under 
warmer suns and longer seasons. 

At the close of the afternoon session the society 
adopted a resolution of Dr. Edwards ot 8t. Louis, to 
meet at that city in 1866. 

The evening session was occupied with the discus- 
sion of the culture and pruning of the grape. 

On the morning of the 15th the subject of Pears 
was taken up. The Doyenne du Cornice was very gene- 
rally and highly commended, and pronounced equal 
in quality to the Anjou. Des Tongers had been found 
very tender, or liable to winter killing, and also a poor 
grower; the fruit large, and .of an excellent, rather 
acid, fiavor. With some cultivators it had proved a 
vigorous grower. The Shddon was reported as having 
succeeded well throughout several States, without any 
drawback, even as far west as Missouri. Beurre CUxir- 
geau also received much commendation — ^hardy, but 
a moderate grower. LangeUer, a poor l)earer when 
young, had been found a great bearer when older. 
Alencon was generally liked as a late orchard pear. 
FUmisIi Beauty has proved admirable throughout the 
northern regions of the west, but farther south rots 
sometimes at the core, and does not succeed so 
well. The Jaminette, although one of the best of all 
growers on the quince, was regarded hardly good 
enough to recommend. The Vicar of Winkfield had 
been found by several members the best of all cooking 
pears. Dana's Hovey was stated to bo an exceedingly 
fine grower, quite equal to the Buffum, with a very 
healthy, glossy leaf, a profuse bearer, the fruit nearly 
as rich as the Seckel, and ripening with Winter Nells. 
Manning's Elizabeth appears to be growing in favor in 
all directions as an excellent summer pear, preceding 
Osband and Giffard. Many other pears passed under 
remark, without eliciting much that was new and 
striking. 

In the afternoon the attention of the Society was 
chiefly occupied with the subject of Peaches and the 
small fruits. We shall only note, among the many 



interesting statements made, that RusseWs strawberry 
received very high commendation from various sources 
— that the Triomphe de Gand, although proving valunr 
ble with some, had failed with many others — ^that th« 
Wilson was regarded as the best of all sorts to pr»> 
serve in cans — tliat the Philadelphia Uaspberry, while 
it proved perfectly hardy and very productive, was of 
rather poor flavor. 

Tl^e Sodoty adjourned, (as already stated,) to meet 
in 1866 at Sl Xx>uis. 
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CENTRA L KE NTUCKY. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — Finding that your excellent paper is 
steadily increasing its circulation in our community, I 
think it but just we should be represented in your col- 
umns. Accordingly I accept tlie intimation of yours of 
some weeks l>ack, and will from time to time report 
whatever m v limited opportunity for observation and ac- 
guisition of mtelligenoe by inquiry allows me to gather. 
Kentucky having, in this region at least, enjoyed 
measureable exemption from the heavy military levies 
of the 'two preceding y^ars, took heart and sowed her 
average breadth of small grain last fall ; and had pret- 
ty nearly planted her usual com crop in the spring, 
when the interruption of labor, so often guaranteed 

against by state and national governments, fell like 
an untimely ftoet on the farmers' operations, and for 
a while paralyzed this class. But Kentucky never 
lacks energy, whatever aspect unseen and contending 
internal interest may give to her as a body politic, and 
old men and young, women and children, hame8sed 
themselves for the draught, and betook themselves 
stoutly and steadily to work, and I do not think, save 
from drouth, not so severe here as with you, the com 
crop suffered ; and the grain crops and meadows, by 
the aid of those excellent Yankee helps, reapers and 
mowers, were subjugated in less than sixty days — that 
number so famous in military prediction. 

Wheat was frozen out considerably last winter, and 
in some places, from real necessity or want of faith in 
its recui)erative energies, it was superseded by corn. 
Where left standing it generally re-covered the ground 
and made a fair yield. Rye is quite good. Oats short, 
and by many harvested as hay, without bundling. 
The area of meadow and grass land has been greatly 
extended in this section. ' Clover made a very fine 
yield. Timothy good. Blue grass, our staple, was 
dried up earlier than usual, but the abundant rains 
lately have given our State the vernal beauty of spring, 
and unless the winter is unusually severe, abundant 
pasture will make forage almost useless, except to 
large feeders of stock. Of the last item oi property, 
the glory and pride of our State, we have been large- 
ly drained by the armies, and untenanted stalls and 
uncropped paddocks tell melancholy tales of the war 
life of horses in the west. Sheep have rather been 
kept as fancy stock in our State, but that species of 
husbandry is gaining favor with us, and I think we 
could show you a clip or saddle against your most far- 
famed breeders for a wager. 

Small garden fraits in the spring were plentiful un- 
til cut off by dry weather. Plums, cherries, and even 
honest, faithful blackberries, failed. Of peaches there 
are scarce any this summer. Grapes are not more than 
a half crop. Apples are not abundant, and in our or- 
chard, one of good variety, excellent quality and faith- 
fully cultivate, the frait is ill shaped, specked on the 
surface, though sound inside, and drops off daily, and 
so freely that we shall not probably store one barrel 
of perfect fruit. Who will tell the cause and remedy 
of tliis failure ? 

Having thus posted up Kentucky reports in a sweep- 
ing way in your columns, I will hereafter be more brief 
and explicit if my reports are deemed worth tlie space 
they will fill. H. H. 
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Ilrst Exhibition of New-England Ag. Sooiety. 

The Fir« Eiliiliilioo of the New-England Agri- 
enltiiral Sodety at Springfield, Hepl. 8—9, draw to- 
gelhcr man; of llie lending breeders and farmers of 
Husacbasetta, and some of those from tlie other States 
aaaociated in the enterprise, with reprewntatireB of 
their stocfe and sampEeB of their products. Beside ex- 
blbitors. there was perliape as large and general a 
Ifstberlng as could have been anticipated ; and if the 
contributinns to tbe Show did not cover the nijole 
ground as completely as we liad hoped, It is to lie re- 
memlwred that the times are less favorable for a very 
luge display than Las been the case in yeara of peace 
And tranquility. Out notea of tbe two days we were 
present, must be more condensed tlian we should Viie, 
to compress tbem ivlthin the space m 

FinBDcially, tbe undertaking lias been all th 
officere of the Society could have desired. \ 
derstood the receipts for entries and adi 
bare been upwards of $14,000. It was to render buo 
cem in this respect less problematical, we presume, 
nthcr than as being In strict accordance with the 
sphere of an association devoted to the improvetnent 
ot AgricjiUiire, — that so large a share on the programme 
and in the prize list was givon up to boriea and hotse- 
trotting. This U conaidered sore to draw llie crowd, 
and did BO, which the otiier degiartnienls might not 
have succeeded in accomplishing; and, altliougbpriniB- 
ty in real importance, they were tlius left to take quite 
a secondary and Bobordiuate place in the proct«ediugs. 
Hampden Park has been occupied moreover by several 
Horse Shows in former yeara, and there were many 
who seemed to suppoxe that this was only ahuot a 
repetition of tlia same thing. 

AboDt the SHoh or Honen. 

We apeak, therefore, iu the first place, of the Horses 
oihibited. The noiQluTof entries as we were inform- 
ed, was about ^!i, from ISO lo 175 of them being 
really for coinpelilion, while the lemalndor were for 
display, for eonvcnienca in getting into tlio grounds, 
and so on. C-ompored with previous national exhibi- 
tions of HonieB alone on the same groimd, the turn- 
out was for inferior iu nuiiilx^rs, and in some respects 
deficient in character : bat viewed as a single depart- 
ment in the present Show, It was on the ivholi- higlily 
creditabli', and inehided a nunibur of animals of pri- 
minent merit. There were for exiimple, 27 pairs of 
matched carriage horses, as a class a fair samplu of 
good, useful, well-appearing liorses, all of good range 
of nze, and evidencing in lliis resiHict a greiit Improve- 
ment on former years. We might hetdlati' to speak 
as decidedly as we fhall, from jiersonal obst^rvation 
alone, but we found It tbe opinion of lluue whosi' 
qualificationa and opporlnnttiev fur judging were snpe. 
rinr to our own, tliat a similar venlict would apply to 
the mrjority of the Uotwb preflent— that their lietter 
size allows increased attention to this important mat- 
ter, and tliat there was more than tha usual average 
of good breeding among lliem. 

Among the Breeding horn's, one of the moat prom- 
inent was " Gen. Knox." owned by T. S. l.ang. North 
Vassalboro, Me., now 9 yeara old, sired by the North 
horso out of a Hambletonian mare — a very handsome, 
even-turned horse, whom we only heard critidsed as 
being alraoBt too smooth and fine-boned. Ucmadebla 



mile in 3^31-1, winning over " Draco," entered bf J. S. 
Poore, Sonjerville, as hU priudpal compelitoi, b; tk* 
Morrill horse out of a Meeeengei mare. 11 yean lii, 
an animal which a judicious breeder would DC* ba 
likely lo overlook. In speaking of the tlma, here or 
elsewhere, it slionld be stated that the track to not tt 
firm and hard as many trotting men would like, wtocb, 
with its short turns, (being a half mile.) prodace* * 
difference variously estimated at from 4 to 5 or flsecoadl 
against the record made. Another prominent horn 
was '* llipi>omane8." a thoroughbred from the eiten- 
sire atud of R. S. Denny, Boston, a sorrel in caler, (f 
good action, considerable speed and trotting qoalltia^ 
which made 3:44. winning easily In his clan, and ia- 
cnntenlibTy the best in tbe field when his speed wil 
tested. He is, moreover, still quite young, and ma* 
be noted as ol very great promise in all respects. Nor 
should wp fail to mention " Ashland," owned by by fl. 
C nilchcock, New-Preston, Ct., also very promising 
sireii by a Mambrino horso out of a thoroDgh-bred 
dam, and originally purchased by Mr. Thome from 
James B, riay' of Kentucky. Mr. Hitchcock showed 
some of his colts, which spoke londly In bis prsfee lor 
service, one of them, " Surplus " by name, being nui- 
versally admired. " Highland Klaid," the famou 
competitor of " Sontag" in her day. and now 18 or 17 
years old, lately parrlinsed by Mr. H. of Mr. Leavitt, 
appeared on the ground with two of her colts — one a 
yearling, sired by Hcorge W. Pelchin, which we did 
not see, but which was si>oken of to us by an excel- 
lent judge, BE vne of the bttl ha bad ever seen, and the 
other only a1>ont leu days old, aired by Asbland. Mr. 
Hitchcock was a leading exhibitor, and his atock dv- 
Borves much credit. 

There were not many yonng horses, and very few 
breeding mares. The atilllonB from threeto four wrro 
few In mtmbcr, and Bevenil other classes were short. 
Two large teams of Draught Horses from A. & W. 
Spmgiie of Rhode Island, wpre excellent, attmcting 
great udmiratinn, as did also a Beaton team, Mesam. 
Spragnea showed a team of five mules driven tandem 
with a horse lo lead, 16 to 17 hands high, very heavy, 
well-matched, ahowy animals. 

The last day's swcepBtakes brought out for the sec- 
ond lime " Empress," a Utile bay mare not over seven 
hundred and a half in weight, owned by Peter W, 
Jones of Amherst, N. H. She bad trotted on Thuis- 
day, winning three heats respectively in 2:39^, 2:89, 
and 3:43. over " Belle of Hartford," entered by H. C. 
Beck with. Her resemblance in action to Flora 
TeiLiple Ib very great ; she showa what horsemen will 
onderaland as " great honesty," and probably bean 
the palm of the week for her achievement*. Iter 
n\vee)iBiahe8 pri7« of ^00 on Friday waa well won, 
and ury rcmiiri'oblt, considering the three h<>ats of 
the day before, the timebeing noted ai2^^3, 3:431 and 
2:4U,— two days' work In succcsnon. which, after due 
allowance for the nature of the track, is thonght by 
good authorities to be difRcult of rivaling in Bporting 
annals. 

Of course we allude to but few of. those which might 
be mentioned in a more extended review of the field. 
Besidestlieexhibitorsalready named, to some of whom 
we have done but Imperfect jnatice, should bo noted, 
W. W. Chcuery, Belmont, who waa a prominent prb«. 
laker, and of whoee stock wo much legret that we 
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missed a fuller examinaticHi ; Burnett ft Clark, and 
W. B. Smith, Hartford, J. H. Williams. Springfield, 
L. W. Aveiy, Northfield, Vt., Geo. M. Reed of the 
same place, W. G. Shaw, Concord, N. H., and numer- 
ous others whose names appear in the awards of the 
Society. 
Tine Iteason of tbe ExlilblUoii— Thoronffli- 



This part of our subject we cannot conclude with- 
out some brief explanation of the ground on which we 
follow the lead of the new assodatlon, in now devoting 
more than our usual regard to the Horses. The sub- 
ject of breeding them was discussed at the meeting on 
Thursday evening, when we listened to so much that 
we believe to be misjudged and mistaken, with so 
little (m the other ride to counterbalance the erroneous 
statements and opinions (as we consider them) that 
were expressed to the apparent approbation of a large 
part of the audience — that much injury must be done 
if no word of dissent should anywhere appear. We 
are precluded from more than a brief reference to the 
matter, and have the promise of fuller comments here- 
after from a gentleman of the highest authority, who 
listened, as we did, with pain and surprise, to many of 
the assertions and theories presented. 

If we are capable of forming any opinion as to the 
lessons conveyed by the Exhibition of Horses on the 
grounds, the whole drift of the aiTair lies in the mani- 
fold proofs afforded of the truth of the old adage that 
" blood will tell '* — in the additional evidence here ac- 
cumulated repeating and illustrating all the experi- 
ence of the past, and throwing no uncertain light upon 
the policy of the future — to the effect that from the 
U9e and dmemination of the Hiorottgh-bred horse of 
England has primarily arisen whatever of merit 
may be claimed for the roadsters of New-England 
and of the country at large. If we take the win- 
ning horses of the week, there is " Empref?s," most re- 
markable of all, and her pedigree is this : Her dam 
was by Harris' Hambletonian, he by Bishop's horse, 
by Messenger, imported and thoroughA)red ; and, on the 
other side, her sire was a colt by Margraves, also im- 
ported and thorough-bred. ** Ashland " is said to have 
Margraves* blood in his veins ; at any rate, we have 
seen how his pedigree, and that of " Knox " and 
" Draco," all go back, through one source or another, 
to the English thorough-bred fountain. Wlien such is 
the case, and when the records of horse breeding arc so 
full of similar facts, to beg^n the citation of which 
would overrun our limits — what possible basis is there 
for such a line of argument as was heard on Thurs- 
day evening — decrying the very name of " thorough- 
bred ;" denouncing in wholesale terms the use of any- 
thing thrft is " English ;" advocating, in words, di- 
ametrically the opposite of the practice actually fol- 
lowed, and tending not only to mystify and mislead 
the farmer, but also to stultify the teachings of all, 
whether concerned in breeding horses or cattle or 
sheep or swine, who have ever treated the subject 
from the basis of history and experience ? New-Eng- 
land enjoys a high pre-eminence in her horses, of which, 
as one of the speakers said with just pride, other States 
and countries are freely availing themselves ; but she 
will not be likely to retain it long, if it goes forth as the 
dictum of her wise men, in council assembled, that she 
must diflcaid those which are strongly tinged with high^ 



bred blood, and if, even retaining these, but shutting 
the door against any addition to their number from 
beyond her own limits, she reposes on the laurels alrea- 
dy won, leaving others to learn the lessons, and imitate 
the example, afforded by her prog^ress in the past. 

atber Hints— Trials of Speed. 
The number of thoroughbreds themselves at the show' 
was naturally limited, but, as we have seen, their 
crosses took the lead, and it is this crossing which 
supplies the bottom and pluck desired. And it may 
also be asserted that the breeding of the dam has at 
least an equal importance to that pf the sire ; we are 
too apt, in speaking of the merits or demerits of a 
horse, to ascribe them all to the latter. A friend of 
ours was more inclined, for instance, to trace the' su-' 
periority shown by " Gen Knox " to the mother*s side, 
and mentioned to us several instances within his know-- 
ledge where this was evidently the case: He also 
expressed regret to see so many of the horses with 
leathers or bands about their legs where they had been 
bruised and injured by interference — a fault he laid 
in very great degree to the too common practice of 
forcing the horse off his gut while young in the en. 
deavor to get too much speed from him at an early age. 

If these *' trials of speed " have any justifiable place 
at our Agricultural shows, it can only arise from the 
effort to make them instructive, and we might enforce 
at much greater length the points now only barely 
alluded to, with that aim, but that, as already stated, 
we hope to have the sul]ject hereafter taken up by 
others. Wliile we believe that our horses will all be 
the better for possessing a greater measure of speed — 
for the ability to travel within 2:40 by special exertion, 
involves, or should involve, that of doing more 
moderate work with less effi)rt and fatigue than are 
involved with a horse of not so much courage and 
endurance — still these trotting matches as generally car- 
ried on are far more for the benefit and amusement of 
others than the farmer, and should be admitted with 
great caution into the operations of a Society which 
purports to be instituted for his especial ends, and 
actually to promote the productive ability of the fann. 
It would be more to the purpose, /(W him, to point the 
way, if possible, to the breeding of horses whose aver- 
age merit should be sure to repay the cost of caring 
for them to a serviceable age, than to encourage efforts 
for extraordinary speed, in which efforts even those • 
who have the greatest capital and skill complain of 
getting many more blanks than prizes. 
Tlie Shour of Cattle. 

On Short-Htyrns, the herd prize was taken by Burdett 
Loomis, Windsor Locks, Ct., who, and H. G. White, 
South Framinghnm, were the largest exhibitors. Di- 
plomas were also awarded for good stock to Josiah 
Fogg, Deer field ; Wells Lathrop, South Hadley ; J. G. 
Wood and A. O. Cumins, West Millbury ; Danic^l Tain- 
tor, Worcester ; Thomas Sanders, Vermont ; William 
Cushman, New Braintree ; C. G. Segur, Addison. Vt., 
and a diploma and $25 to J. S. Ingalsbee, South Hart- 
ford, N. Y. The old and widely known herd of Paoli 
Lathrop was well represented and received several 
awards, as did also those of A. M. Winslow & Sons, 
Putney, Vt., and N. T. Smith, West Springfield. Many 
of these gentlemen have been long and liberal breed- 
ers, and they made up a show of much interest and 
merit. The contributions of Mesan. Loomis, White,. 
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■iDd Pnoll LntliKp, we oxomined piirticulBrl; onil witli 
much plessure. And one exhibitor — our memorandi 
Is indUti&ct, but we tbink it was Joliii S. Anderooi: 
Bbelbiune,^ — aboned a lierd of grade's vhicli was tlio 
best practical illuBlratioD of thfl volne of llie breed for 
broaaing. and liigliljr creditable to the owner, who also 
•xhibiled some three yuM old und yearling steers of 
Very high excellence. 

In Dtucotu, the cliBractor of the Show, allhoDgh In- 
cluding good spedroens, was wuircelj up lo our antiei- 
patioDS for New-EDgland. The prixes were : 

Herd, £. H. Hjdi, Stafford, CI. ; bnlli, Ihreo tear* aid and 
•Ter, Arthar Gllman. Leo, E. H. H>cl«. Slaulsf Or1«wi>ld, Tor- 
lingfati, V\. ; two jicnra old, D. DaiN A floni, Wladnor. VI. ; 

SEKUilntn, P. H. ADinr. UlddlelowD, CI., E. H. HjAr: cfllv», 
rtbnr Oilman. E. H. HTds, H. M. Hea»lon», aoDtta Wllbmhnm : 
aaw*, Arlhor GElnun. E. H. Hjdo, P. M. Anenr ; haifen. two 
T«>n Did, K. H " " ~ .. ... ...... 

B'nrllan, H. U 
. B. jSa^flck. 

Of AgrfHra, the repreBontatian was large 
— if less ahowj than it might have been to IIik eye, 
lactuding niaoy very useful aoimalB and aomo of par- 
Xlcular ment. There was bo much dissent with the 
kiranl of the Herd prize, that aa we Dndentood, Iho 
two leading aspirants finally agreed to regard both 
hurds as withdrawn and thii prize not given. The 
bther prizes were ; 

Bnlle. threo rcinold. U. H, Pcton. Soathhoro Bcla J. Xlone. 
SlnrbriilBe, Thtren L. Fonle, L«; two je«ni old. Dr. atarv 
B. Lorlus, Solvm: t«i11»C>. Sr. Ueonia B. Lnrliif. H, H. 
Pelcn; a\n», H. H, P<.-ten. Wllllain Blrnle. Sprinefleld : cowg, 
Bdvrard D, Herca, Sast Pruvldenc*, B, I., NaiTuii Foaicr, 
Wlnthrop, Ug.. Dr. Oconri B. LArinG: two jtK* uld. II. II. 
Pglen, flat and U.) Dr. Ocore* B. LorlntF: xearllnj;), H. U, 
I**tBr*, h*I and Sd,] Edvard D. Ptenw : calTU. H. II. Pulara. 
Willlaai Blmle. Gniuitlo rorbnlli, F. A. Wlnebvaler, Soalb- 
bom, O, B. H.idwen, Worconler. 

Of Aldcrntyt there wem a smaller number and 
fewer of eapedal note than MiiBBachuaeltB alone init;h 
turn out if if she chose ; J. (i. Cashing, Belmont, John 
Brooks. Princeton, B. H. Sledman, Chicopee, T, C 
Hatch, Koene, N. H., E. H. Hyde, Stafford, C^., were 
leading exhibitors, A. N. Merrick of f<pringtle1d, 
•howed HereftriU, W. W. Chenery, Belmont, had a 
number of his black and white Duleh cattU on view. 
The show of Wur/^ing Oxen wns comparatively very 
anall. Several fat cattle of fair quality were ex- 
hibited. 

Other DepttrlineDta* 

We hoped to find tlio uxhiUiion of b'lifep ducli as to 
illuHtrate the highest iHiint of perfection yet reached 
In New-England, but, in fact, the Jffn'not were not as 
well or numemualy represented as is often the cane at 
onr own Statu Fairs. The premiums weru awarded 



Cowlv, Kew-Hann, VI.. Laita Fl>b. Im. Vt , N. V. KontidT, 
forlnulldd, Vt. : one yimi ulil. Jin-lnb Cuwliii. LeMer ViH\ Irs. 
Vt,. W.C, Round}'; lamhii—r(-Wheiilli7niidTbom»»Siininler«, 
BrookflFld, VL, J, W. Sawyer: ewu, ovi:r iwoynirai'ld-J. D. 
Wbeal. T. B. SawTrr. WehiKr. N. ll., M- C, Ilunndii kt- 
Ilnw-J. D. Whdal. Nel™n lilrlaird*, Vcrt-pnno, VI., WilltT * 
BuBwonh, gpnniFllrld. VI. : lanilHi— N. Whuailvv, licuruc U. 
LorlDf. Salom, P. B. Hawfur, Webftcr, H. H. 

Sinit/i-Dimiiui were next In numbrni to Klcrinm, and 
were shown by H. Q, Wliilc, Soulh Framingham, Ar- 
thur Oilman, I>ee, Tlios. B. Baffum, New-Port, H. I., 
■nd J. T, Hoyt.Eart Concord, N, H. Burdelt I^imia. 
Windsor Loct». C. C. PlaSatcd, Enfield, and David 
Bojnton, Pepperell. wero exhibilors of Long WooUrd. 
There was a fair show of Sirine. including- good Chcs- 
tfir Counties from H, G. White and others, and the 
clauses of PouUry, (which we did not see,) we nndor- 
Mood to be pretty rnl]. 



The exhibition of ImpUmentt watnot large, andwB 
can montion hut two or three which attracted onr no- 
tice mora particularly. We examined Truo'a Putttto 
Planter wilh care, and have no doubt of its great vaJoe 
to the eitenaive cultivaliirof this important crop. The 
same remark applii^s to the Polalo Digger of 8. B. 
Hiekock. Buflalo. N, Y., and to the Chandler Horaa 
Hoe of D. M- Dunham i Co., Bangor, Me. Rofos Not. 
ting. Handolph, Vomiunt, exliibiled hla Panning Mill, 
which we have heretofore commended in high term* ; 
also a Koot Cleaner and Cutter, very nice, especially 
for the use of cullivaton on a limited scale. Hem- 
ingtnn & Sons, llion, N. Y.. showed their neir Horw 
Power arrangements, wWch ore inmple and effeclive. 
We were Hsmnch pleased with the Horaeltake of Camp. 
Treat & Brintot, Morris, Cono,, as with anything we 
saw, and were Inclined to prefer it to the Stoddard 
Patent, which was also exhibited, and which we bad 
before supposed to "pland at the head." The opitra- 
tions of the New-England Beater Hay-press, were high- 
ly applauded, and it seems to be a very important in- 
ventioD, J. Nourse, Boston, showed Sanford Adams, 
Winnowing Mill and Groin Separator. WhiiteBiore 
& Belcher of Chicopee Falls and Boston, and McEI- 
vrain BrotliErs of Springfield, were very extenwve ei- 
hlbitoiB, the former we understood of aboat fifty, and 
the latter of upwards of one hundred articles. U. It. 
Sheldon, New Marlboro, showed a Rock Lifting and 
Wall Laying Machine which we would like to liave 
seen in operation, 

Tlie exhibition at the City Hall, including the hor- 
ticultural, donitatic and miscellaneouH de|«rtmFnts. 
we arc obliged to pans over with hut a single word. 
In fruits it was liighly creditable, althongh including 
little from a distance, and perhaps not so full a repro- 
sentalion of Springfield horticulture as was shown at 
the laat County Fair we attended there, in 18QI, when 
in quality particularly, the display was v^tj anperior. 
But there are few loeolitles in New-England, and not 
many eleewhore, which exceed Springfield in the at- 

ion given to line fruit. B. K. Bliss who now 
makes horticulture and the seed trade his only bosi' 
:e8, was on hand as usual. 

Aside from thedl»!cu(i8Jun on Home Breeding already 
ady referred to, one evening was devoted lo Cattle, 
nnd the second lo Sheep. Wo heard a part of thedio- 

on on the latter topic, and it will form the eub- 
ji'ct of an arlicle hereafter from a friend who was pre- 

durinp the whole. The fourth evening. Friday, 
was occupied by a banquet at the President's tent on 
the grounds, at which upwards of three hundrmi guests 
and nu-nibers were present. Uov. A-VDKKW delivered 
the addriia during the day, from a platform near the 
judgen' stand, to one oC the largest, most Intelligent 

in<ist attentive audiences we ever wilnetaed on a 
like occasion, and their attention was well rewarded 
the able, eloquent and timely remarks which occu- 
pied the hour. 



Sod lb- Downs. —The demand for Hiii breed seems to 
bo increasinR In the caslcra Slates, Mr. Whitt of South 
rramlnghnm, Ims Just purchased and received at his Arm 
llilrlcen ewea, selected for him from tho flock of Q. H. 
BhOwm, Mlllbrook, Washington Hollow, by D, B. Halght 
of Dover Plains, some of them from tho Thorne Boek, 
and all of snob excellence as to give him great aatisfiu:- 
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CLOVER AND PLOV ER SICKKESa 

MiefMn^ft. Editors — I have seen bat one number of 
the Go. Gbiit. since the beginning of the war, and in 
that I notioe some remarks on " dover-sickness/' by 
a foreign correspondent. In the best marl and lime- 
stone districts of Virginia, farmers have a way of keep- 
ing up perpetual clover fields ; and as the practice is 
creditable to their skill, and not generally known, I 
will describe it, and give my own theory of the causes 
of what is called " clover-s^ness." 

In congenial soils clover forms many seeds, and by 
ndther pasturing nor mowing the plant so closely as 
to prevent their filling good ground with seed, clover 
never runs out. The hint was taken from observing 
that blue-grass, crab-grass, white clover, and many 
other plants, give to the earth so many seeds that, in 
most cases seeding by hand is never required. The 
soil has at all times an abundance of the seeds of such 
plants as flourish therein, and are sown profusly by 
nature. Witness the wild onion or garlic of this re- 
gion, whose seeds are everywhere ; the Canada thistle 
and daisy in some northern districts, and the wild car- 
rot in others. Farm stock shun those plants whose seeds 
mature and multiply indefinitely, while tliey consume 
clover before its seed is ripe, and thus compel the re-seed- 
ing of land once In three or four years, or the loss of *the 
crop. I have seen 200 acre clover fields in full bloom, 
where no seed has been sown by mas in thirty years, 
because neither the teeth of domestic animals, nor the 
0cythe, has robbed the soil of clover seed, to the inju- 
ry of the annual crop. At the North, farmers often 
over-stock their fields, and by killing forage plants un- 
wisely, really inflict incalculable injury upon their 
land. High manuring does not prevent clover-sick- 
ness, and why not? 

My explanation is not likely to apply to all soils and 
all circumstances. It is, however, based on observed 
facts going back many years. This letter is written 
on on a farm mid-way between the old city of George- 
town and Bladensburgh, where the land was worn out 
by raising tobacco, before Maryland ceased to be a 
British colony. These old fields are not only tobacco- 
sick and " dover-sick," but dck of all other plants except 
a little hen-grass, sorrel and sassafras bushes. There is 
not lime enough to prevent the formation of the most 
soluble and injurious salts of iron and alumina, such 
as copperas and alum ; and where adds or add salts 
abound, the ammonia developed froxa stable or other 
manure, is not suffldent to neutralise the adds and 
sweeten the ground so that clover will flourish. The 
natural supply of lime, potash and soda in the virgin 
soil, will arrest the excess of mineral and vegeta- 
ble adds for a time, after tillage commences, but not 
always. Hence, when the alkaline elements become 
defident, the land becomes nek with an ailment that 
common manure does not, and cannot remedy. In 
1825 the writer settled in Western New-York, and 
from that time till after 1850, was familiar with clover 
eolture on the soils of that region. With one per cent 
of lime in the soil, I never saw or heard of an instance 
of clover sickness, or any failure of good manure to do 
all that farmers had a right expect of it. 

Sulphur in combination with iron is a common min- 
eral, and sulphur taken from iron and combined with 
▼italair, by tillage or otherwise, forma the dl of vit 



riol. This king of adds reqidres a stronger base than 
the oxide of iron or alumina, to render it qidte hann- 
less to clover, wheat, and some other agricultural 
plants. Unit^ to lime it makes good gypsum — a well 
known fertilizer. To cure dover-dckness, let the soil 
be properly under-drained, as practiced by Mr. JoHH 
Johnston, and often urged in the Co. Gent., and by 
the Secretary of the New- York State Agricultural So- 
ciety and others, to remove any excess of salts or 
acids ; which done, it is possible that stable manure 
will be alkaline enough to meet all the defects in the 
soil ; but if it is not, ume or wood ashes will remedy 
the evil. Mr. Patterson of Maryland, Mr. Ruffin of 
Virginia, and Gov. Hammond of South Carolina, are 
three of the scores of farmers and planters whom I 
could name, that liave made land that was dover-dck 
highly productive of dover, by the free use of lime or 
marl. Gov. Hammond put 300,000 bushels of shell 
marl on his farm — and the natural marl soils of Geor- 
gia and Alabama are never clover-sick. In more than 
a thousand miles travel tliis season before harvest, 
where think you I saw the best wheat and clover ? 
Not in Tennessee, nor Kentucky, nor Indiana, nor 
Ohio, nor Pennsylvania, but forty miles south of Wash- 
ington in Maryland, near the Potomac, on tnarl land 
which has been 150 years under the plow, more or 
less, and never manured within the memory of man. 
This soil abounds in the bones of vertebrated marine 
animals, as well as in the shells of oysters. It is only 
a few feet above tide- water, and geologically speaking 
has not been long out of the ocean. A soil recently 
elevated above the sea, that is well drained and 
abounds in organic remains, will not soon become 
" clover-sick," either In Europe or America. The cal- 
careous element so predominates in the ocean that cor- 
als and shell-fish form mountains of limestone having 
the len^i of Continents. To my mind, the conditions 
of vitality in the vast area covered by water, are alike 
suggestive and instructive, as showing what is needful 
to secure enduring fertilitily to all cultivated fields. 
Sickness in clover, in animals, and in man himself, 
may spring fh>m many causes. I have intended only 
to point out such as appear quite plain when viewea 
by the light of experience. D. LsB. 

District of Colombia, Sept. 15, tHOL 
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TO DRY SWE ET CORN 

The question is asked, what is the best way to dry 
sweet com t I usually prepare a good supply every year 
for winter, and do it in the following manner : I plant 
for a succession of crops every two weeks, f^om early 
spring to the fourth or tenth of July. That which ri- 
pens say, near tlie close of September, is dried. In good 
weather then, the atmosphere is usually cool and dry, 
and if a good day is chosen, the drying process Is so 
speedy that it is past danger before fermentation can 
take place. Gather the com while in the best condition 
for eating, husk, and boil it ten minutes, or just sufll- 
dent to scald the starch it coutaios; cut or scrape the 
com from the cobs immediately, and spread it upon 
sheets placed on a tolerably flat roof, iuclining south or 
west, or upon a scaflTold. If thus elevated from the 
ground, it is not visited by flies. If put out, as it should 
be, early in the morning, by night it will be so dry as to 
be past danger from fermentation. If the night promi- 
ses fair, it is best to spread a sheet over it and let it re- 
main, or it may be taken in and the cloth spread on a 
floor. Two days more of good sun will complete the 
drying, when it may be put into a linen bag and hung np 
in a dry airy place. 

Some dry in stoves and ovens, but in this way it is lia- 
ble to be scorched — nor is it as sweet and good dried in 
this way, as when dried in the open air by the sun. Be- 
fore cooking, the com should be put to soak the night 
?reviou8, and placed where the tempemture is warm, 
repared in this way it is hardly inferior to com direct- 
ly from the field. H. 
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FORM OF T HE D WARF PEAR. 

A good deal of discuaBion has latelj arisen among 
Borne culUvatort on the best form of the dwarf pear. 
The almost universal custom is to train in the shape 
of a pyramid— very much like that of a handsomely 
grown Norway spruce. This form has some advan- 
tages over others, among which are the facility with 
which light is admitted to all parts of the tree, and 
the leas liability to be blown and bent over, the centre 
of gravity being considerably below the middle of the 
tree. Other forms, however, have strong advocates— 
among the rest that of the wine-glass, as adopted by 
W. R. Austin, of Dorchester, Mass., being somewhat 
like a reversed pyramid. He much prefers this form 
on account of the alleged facility with which the fruit 
is gathered from the fruit stand placed below. Capt. 
Austin's great success with dwarf pears— he having 
■pld from his two acres in a single year a thousand 
dollars* worth of the fruit, besides that ior family use 
—shows conclusively that this is not a bad f<MTn. A 
third is tliat of the ovate shape, the top of the tree 
being made to assume an outline something like that 
of an egg, with about one-fourth of the large end cut 
off, and then placed upon tliis flat base. We think it 
not improbable that the latter may yet become the 
favorite mode of training, as it has already with some 
good cultivators. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the particular 
mode of training is absolutely essential or even very 
important to the successful growth of dwarf pears. 
The selection of proper varieties, the adoption of a 
good, fertile, well-cultivated soil, and a continued 
pruning at least once a year, are of greater conse- 
quence. Capt. Austin's skill in general management 
would, no doubt, have produced good results with any 
other kind of training. 

Those who plant dwarf pears on a poor soil, and 
never cultivate nor pn)perly manure them, will fail 
with whatever systenis of pruning they adopt. On the 
other hand good cultivation, connected with an entire 
neglect of pruning, although it may give abundant 
crops for a few years, will soon produce overbearing, 
small fruit, and stunted trees, covered with an abun- 
dance of fruit spurs, but making but little growth. A 
free and judicious heading-down will cover these trees 
with a fine growth of new shoots, and larger and few- 
er specimens will be the result. But it is better to 
preserve the trees constantly in the right condition by 
at least one annual pruning ; and the more uniform is 
the distribution of branch** and shoots, and the more 
symnietrical the tree, the more constantly will a good 
crop be afforded, the tree kept in a healthy bearing 
condition, and the largest returns made from a given 
si)ace of ground. 

« # » . 

MY EXPERIENCE WITH HEDGES. 

Having had sorar^ exp«i-ii»nce in hedges, the subjwt 
of which I see is bt>lng discussed in the Co. Gknt., I 
. give you the n^sults. 

About ten or twelve yoars asro I planted a garden 
hedge, by cutting a trench out of the turf wide enough 
to admit the nwts of sinall cedars, and selecting a 
damp, misty day in tlie month of April, prottje<led to 
the woods and old fields of the neigliborhood, from 
whence young cedars from two tb four feet high, (the 



smaller the better,) were dug up with as nradi with 
as could be retained on the rools^hauled home, and 
planted without suffering the loote to beeome diy. 
This I consider the essential point in plantiiig evw. 
greens. All the earth dug oat of the trench 
turned, except the top cutting or sod. This '„_ 

eluded to prevent the grass from growing too 

around the young plants. This hedge is now aboot 
two feet thick and five feet high— as compact at a 
board, and of uniform and even height— highly onia> 
mental, and useful as a screen. All the eultivatioii it 
has received, has been d regular dipping with the 
shears twice a year, about the 1st of June and dnrii^ 
the month of September, always aeaeotinic a damp 
spell of weather for this operation. 

I find there are many varietiee of the cedar, even 
in its wild and unculUvated stete-eome looee and 
smooth, and other species close, compact and foil of 
little sharp prickles or needles. The latter is modi 
the best for the hedge. It growa from the groand and 
bears the slieare well. 

Two or three years later I planted io the same way, 
simply by cutting a trench out of the tnrf or sod, a 
hedge of tlie Osage Orange, with plants of one akd 
two years growth. This hedge was treated in the 
same way ; tliat is, trimming with the sbean at side 
and top, and with no other cultivation than occauon- 
ally pulling the grass and weeds oat of the trench in 
which the hedge was set. It grew well, and made a 
very beautiful hedge to the eye ; bat tlus Itedge hav- 
mg been set more for use than ornament, 1 found it 
too open at bottom to keep out eithe? pigs, ponltiy or 
juvenile intruders, and I began to fear that I shimld 
liave to mend the hedge by a three ibot pUmk fence, 
close up and imder its sharp and thorny branches. 
This spring, a German gardener to whose ^ill with 
his shears, I am indebted for the beauty of my hedg- 
es and evergreens, proposed to % tlie Osage Orange 
hedge, by cutting it half in two three or four inches 
from Uie ground, and bending tlie plants, now five or 
six feet high, back upon each other. ITiis operation 
I feared would be a finish to my thorny hedge, bnt to 
my surprise it has succeeded admirably ; both above 
and below tlie wound and cut, and apparently at every 
bud a new vigorous and thorny shoot has pnt forth, 
notwithstanding the severe drouth we had fur several 
weeka It has already roci^ived one trimming, and now 
needs a second, presenting a perfect barrier against all 
intruders, even down to a bird. 

lAst si)ring twelve-months, I planted a hedge of the 
Prim, as it is called in Washington, but very closely 
resembling the old fashioned Privet, which promises 
to be a verj' good screen and very pretty hedge, re- 
taining its foliage until late in the winter, making it 
nearly an evergreen hedge. This plant grows from 
the cutting, and seems to be as easily propagated as 
the willow. I have no doubt but it would sarceed 
w(»ll upon the western prairies as a screen ; but I 
presume from its thick foliage and tender succulent 
branches, that it would be a tempting browse for cat- 
tle, and liable to injury from their depredationfi. 

I have some plants of the honey locust whicli I 
shall set out in hedge this fall. I am inclined to think 
that we have many plants that would sooeeed as a 
hedge, if ke|)t properly and Areqnently trimmed. The 
use of the shears upon the holly, and seveial other 
evergreens I have, has been wonderfully to Incieaso 
their beauty and density. A Martlakd FAmm. 
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Bnlea tot M«M«g Sorghnm MolaaaeB. 

1. FlMit the cmp on a good, flrin, drj, npUnd boIL 

If Tw; rkb, low or muck;, the growth wUI be Urger, 

mon GoccDlvut, and the juice poorer aod more wateiy. 

3. Let the land be previoQalj free Trom the aevda of 
weeda — for the lorgbiiiii, In lla earl; growth, la veiy 
amall and feeble, and eaiilj smothered down. 

8. Ptant the aeed like commoii com, bat fVoDi twice 
to three time* as thick — In rows onl; one wa;, the bllli 
being abont a loot apart in tlie row. Or the plaata may 
be In rogolar drilln, bat In this caie cannot bo kept dean 
ao ewllj. A good drill will plant them. Tlie aoed 
ihould be loakcd, no a« to come op earl;. A peck o( 
good aeed will plant an acre. 

4. CultlraU well and keep the ground clean tm the 
crop la large enough to ahade the gronad canplctel; 
and prevent the growth of weeda. 

5. Commeuce the manafactnre b; the time half the 
aeed have become dark brown or black. If begun ainch 
•ooner, the Jaice will be poor and watei;; if left later, 
there will be danger of flvuing before tbe work ia all 
eotnpleted. 

0. Btrlp off the leavea while tbe italka ate standing, 
bf atrlking downwarda agaJDat them with the tinea of a 
common pitchfork. 

7. Draw tbe elalks on a common two-bo[«t wagon 
funilnhrd wllb a common wood-rack, place the itiilkB 
In lengthwise, with the heads even aud projecting oyer 
beblod. At a convenient place cnt theae hada otT, and 
leave them in > heap for feeding cattle, and then draw 
the atalka to the aorghum-mlU, which should never be 
more than two or three miles distant, or the eipenae of 
drawing will not pa;. 

B. The best mills sold In market are excellent; but 
good and cbeaper onea may be made by turning roUera 
of hard wood, and fitting them with Iron gudgeons aud 
cog-wheela. The Iron mllta, when tbe cylinders press 
closely, press out too much of the solid matter of the 
■talks, sod make a g^en Juice producing an abundance 
of acnm. it is better uot to piraa so closely, and the 
wooden rollers answer well fbr tbls purpoae. 

9. As aoon as the Juice U separated. It should be aub- 
JectodtOboIUng without a moment'e delay, as it ferments 
rapidly. The boiling; procese, which reduces the Juice 
in forming molua&ea to about one-eighth uf its previous 
bulk, should be perfectly completed In leas than one 
hour, and the molasses then quickly cootcd. No sub- 
stance whatever need be added to purify the Juice du^ 
Ing boiling, 

10. Exeelltmt pans ftir boiling may be made of sheet- 
Iron nulled to the lower edges of pieces of plank each 
about six iDcbes wide; the sbeet-lrou, lieing longer than 
the plank, may be bent np and n^lcd to tlie end of tbe 
plank, thus forming the ends of the pun. The Imn 
should be eccnred to tbe plank by two close double 
rows of large-beaded naili. Two puns should be pLnced 
In ancccasion on a long arch or brick-work, so that the 
Jnlce may flow from one to the otUvr through a tutw 
and atop-cock; oracommon faucet may pans through 
the slde-phink, and be uinied to the next pan below by 



^nd being made sloping on purpoae to draw the acnm 

ij.! and throw It oat. The dre may be slackened at anj 
^iciment by throwing In refuse etaika. 

11 Ad acre of cane will make two hundred gallonaof 
i:ii>lassea — in some Instances over three hundred Itavt 
ii'ffQ obtained. One conlof wood will nunuhctnreona 
lundred eallona uf molasses. A one-horae mill and 
I lie evepoTBlIng apparatus, with three bands In attcnd- 
ince. Win manufacture twenty-live gallons In a day. If 
KimlQ a rcaaouabledlitauce, one team will easily gather 
kiid draw tlie atalka to feed tbe mill, at tbe same time. 



PRESER YINQ FRUITS. 

clincethe Introduction ot the new process of preserr- 
iu^ tbe varioni frulta, with little or nosngar In alr-tlgbt 
vtBbvIs, a great variety of so called sclf-seallug cans and 
Jiira have been patented. Uany ot tbese require mor« 
bkill and (trength than tbe female part of the [amily, 
u pon whom tbe Ubor usually devolves, are able to give 
lu the work. Tboae In which India rubber Is employed 
to iloso the Joint [reqnently become defective, and ad- 
luii the air alter being used ayear or two, aud very few, 
II riny ot them have proved Just what ws want. 1 have 
irit'd about all of the various plaus that have been iBr 
ircjdueed to tbe puLUc by Inventors aud patentees, but 
I have found tbe cheap common quart Jar, which In 
liiues of peace are sold at tl per doien, to anawcreverj 
purpose. M; method of sealing Is to bind one thick- 
ness of stout cotton clolh well waied, over tbe mouth, 
and npon Ihc oulsldc apply a second i-oat of wsx. But 
tu iirder to render these pt-rfectly air-tight, it require* 
cuuiiderable force to draw the twine around the neck. 
BliI as rosin has risen to a fabulous price, wax wIU b« 
but little Dsed and other plaua will be employed. 

Recently 1 bare acen fruits put up upon a plan lo 
( liiap, ao simple aud so easily performed b; any member 
of Ibe family, that I am pleased to fumitb It to th« 
rt'odera of tbe Countkx Gestl.eiia!I & Cultivitob. 
TliL- fhilt Is prepared and scalded In the ordinary way, 
and the Jars closed while the conteula are hoi. The 
nie: bod of sealing Is, b; simply pasting over the mouth of 
IlK-Jar two thicknesses of stout manllla paper previously 
pufied together. Fruit thus pat op for several yeara 
liLig kept perfectly sweet aud sound as when put up In the 
llt■^t ■' scir-aealing" cans or Jars. To render tlie preser- 
vution doubly aure to inexperienced penons, 1 would 
6ui;«esl several improvemeola upon the plan. First, I 
wuuld close the Jar wltb a cork before pasting; this 
Huuld prevent an; moisture coming In contact wIthUie 
pii{ier, in case tbe Jar sbould be turned on one aide. 
Si.'i.i>nd, to be sure (oj^ard against any opening tbrougtl 
nliicb the air could enter, owing lo an; Improper paat- 
Injr, I would put the two pieces of paper Id ecpar^tety, 
muklnjt the outside half an Inch larger, so as to extend 
n Utile below the llrst aronnd the neck of the Jar, thna 
Liivering an; defect tlut ms; have been left In the drat, 
tiniily pasting both together; and last, I Would cover 
the whole with a tliin coat of shellac or gum Arabic 
The whole process Is vcr; simple, more easily prepared 
I have seen practiced. I have ealen 



a abort tin tube or trough placed under tbi. 

fcucct, and K^cured by nailing to the wood of tbe Iruogh f™it sealed up nlooe with the two Ihk-knesse. of paper, 
below. (Tbe arrangement of tbe pans maybe madeac- 1 'l'^"""" *»<■«'>?'" "P f"""* '*»" ayear. which was u 
cording to the full directions given In (be art 
■agar making In tbe Ulustraled Annual Bcgli 



ftl'^lI as that pnl np yesterday, but the additional prc- 
iniions here suggested will rcnderthe fhiit l*rfcotlJ 
iR' In the hands of the most Inexperienced in sudi 
niters, and the addition of tbe i^ork la certainly Im- 

Many persom Giil In preserving the fruit the; pnt np 

V not heating the Jars aud scaling while the conteht* 

t' scalding hot. . It la aUo Important that the Jars b« 

long ta tbe pan. In using it, draw the \/'i!l. Any vacancy left, eonl^ns air, which may canaa 

ind to the other ; the last-mentioned ' leniientatlon and consequent injury. IL 



11. The akimmlng. which should be continued with- 
out Intermptlon daring tbe balling, may be easily effect- 
ed aa follows t Takeaatrip of thin bounl a few Inches 
wide and half an loch shurter than (be inside breadth ol 
the pan ; bore a hole in the middle, and Insert a tight 
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UAKAQEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 



Toot editorial remarks in a recent nuinbir, urging 
UiB caltimlion of appli: orviiards, nre curtaJnly correct 
u applied to New-England. No man living. I think, 
can Biiow ■ good urclmrd of gmitcd fruit which was 
kepi In graaa the first ten jcurs of ita life. It is a 
point settled beyond controversy, that orchards to be 
health; and prodnelivc, raiiBt bo cultivated moat of 
the time. Tliere Is such a thing as over-culttvatloo. 
The uilstakti oftencHl mode, 1 think, of late jears, is 
forcing j-oung trees too much, thereby giving them 
too IniuriouB growth, and increanog iheir liability lo 
Injury by froets. Land, rich enougll fiir a crop of In- 
dian com, is In good onJitiun for the hvattliful growth 
of apple trees. Even after trees are grown to a largs 
idze, manuring so as to maintain n vigorous growth 
often renders the trees untVuitful. 

The theory is, that when dame Nature, along in 
■□mmer and earl? autumn, is laying her plans for 
next fear's opeiatious, she funiia buds without at Grst 
deciding whether they shall be lor leaves or fruit, and 
that we, her servaula, may help to determine their 
character by urging or checking the cirenlallon of the 
sap ; a vigorous circulation and full supply developing 
the buds into leaves and wood, and a diminished cir- 
culation developing fruit buds. A tree wliirh the plow 
luB injured, or which lias l>ceii bent down by the 
wind, (rfl«n is full of bloom, while its thriftier neigh- 
bors are expanding their dimeDBiims with no attempt 
at fruitfulness. We jinine the roots or bend down the 
branches to induce frnitfulneBS. On lUe same princi- 
ple, if your beautiful orcliard at eight or tun years of 
age grows rapidly, but does not liear, by laying it to 
grasB a year or two, a chi^k will be given to its growth, 
and bloasom and fruit will appear in dne season. It 
Is not uncommon to hear a man complain that a cer- 
tain tree is apparently lijing, and regret it, because it 
was a tree tliat always bore full, not kDowin(i: that the 
partial loes of vitality liad turned all its twjgn to fruit- 

I know of no snlislitnte for plowing orchards, un- 
less It be mulching. There is a practical difilcalty 
that all experience, in raislrigapiile orchards ; undoubt- 
edly, low-bmncliirg trees are m<iel healtliy, mnat pro- 
ductive, most convHuieiit in all respects, except in cul- 
tivation. But low branching trees will not admit 
horses to pass uudor thuui, and oxen, though not so 
bigh-lieaded as horses, liave a great many more horos, 
which are very inconvenient in young orcliarda. After 
low-headed trees have home two or three full crops, 
tlieir brancliPS often touch the gronnd, giving great 
convenience in picking the fruit, but utterly prevent- 
ing the passage of a plow-team. I know orchards of 
this cliaracter which Iiave been long ke|it very pro- 
ductive by mulching the whole ground with hay or 
straw. They wew near the sen. end the mulch was 
the coarse grass of the Hals. Where any mulch can 
be cheaply obtaini:d, 1 tluiik trees may be )ilan(t:d 
about twenty-two feet a])nrt, allowed to form low 
heads and so cover (he ground, and the orchard kept 
■free from grass and weiits by thus covering the sur- 
fiice. Tlic crops derived from eaitivatloo under the 
trees seldom pay the cost, and in many localities 
mulching would bo cheaper tlian coltlvatlon, and an- 



swer all the purpose. We should then have onr tnss 
Id their beautiful natural proportions, instead tt «t- 
galnly long-legged monsters, marred Mnd scamd,BBd 
exposed lo the altumatioBS of heat and cold, and IS- 
tarded years in their pi-odnctiveness. ProbaUf It 
might nut be wlso lo continue Ilin mulch upon Ihs 
ground through the wlioie season, allhongh I an not 
aware tliat injury is caused b; so doing. ThetendsD^ 
of thus covering the ground, no doubt would bs to 
bring the roots toward tlie surface, but perhap* lUs 
would produce no injury. Where mice and mohi 
abound, either the mulch, or grass growing In the or- 
cluird, would afford them winter qoartera, and thai 
endanger the Irees- 

Perhaps it miglit be CDnvenient in many eases to 
cover a few feet about the tree with the mnlcb, a»- 
tinning to plow at oonvenient distance. I do not be- 
lieve in devoting yoor beat land to an orchard, and 
then pruning the trees to death for the sake of cnili- 
vating the ground- The man who, when his dog 
thruBt his head into a valuable pllclier, firat cut off 
the dog's head to save the p) Ichor, and then broke the 
pitcher to get tike head out, practiced on this laJnd^ 

ORASSES AND GRASS LA1TD& 
Editobs Co. Qk^t. — Conuderlog the high price of 
printing paper, and all other material eiementa of a 
Gist-dass journal, a letter should cuntain something 
instructive to hn vrorth the space it will occupy in 
your columns. During the many months that I bav« 
been travelling in the Southern. Western, Middle, and 
Norihern Stali.'s, mainly to study their agricultural 
pn^ress and devulopmeut, I shonld have troubled yoa 
with several communications had 1 not feared that 
my dullness, and the distractions of war and politics, 
would prevent success. Yet, knowing that American 
agriculture is gaining eometliing by tlie high prices 
that prevail, and long appreciating thu value of knowl- 
edge and enterprise in tills noble calling, I shall ven- 
ture to point out some of ils present advantages and 
defects for the benefit of " whnni It may conceriL" 

OrasB-culture, stockgrowing, d^rying, and wool- 
growing are my favorite studies. Twenty yoars ago 
1 took great pains to have all tlie cows then milked 
in the State of Now-York, counted, and the Dumber 
stated in thu census of ]S4-^. By a discreditable over- 
sight in drawing tlie schedules of sgricnltDral atatls- 
ticB for that census, I omitted the two importMit 
questions rtiquirlng returns of the acres In meadow 
and of acres in pasture. Tliis was a-sad defect, and I 
now see tliat New- York and Pennsylvania roeadows 
and pastures have not received tliat care and atten- 
tion wliich their im)xiriance demands. Their proximi- 
ty to such markols asNewVorkandPhiladelfdila, (not 
to name others,) gives them far greater valae than 
their owners appreciate. Thirty cents a pound for 
cheese, and five hundred pounds from a oow in good 
pasture in a year, are facts worth considering. R^ 
centty while spending a few weeks In Clienango conn- - 
ty, I he^rd dairymen offer to sell their cowaat ten dol- 
lars a head at the close of milking In tlie fall, becKoss 
they had not hay to winter them. Protractod dry 
weather had been severe on their meadows and ps«- 
turcs ; while the abundance of daisies and other weoda, 
mosB and ferns, proved too plainly that- theMi gnldut 
grass-fields were not Btadled and Impnmd «■ k tho- 
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toDg-h ttudeat would Mody them. FUtj fean mgo 
Ur. OeoTgQ Jnliui and the writer were ■chootboja t 
getker in tlu village of Qreeaa, and Mr. J. ia not 
bad apedmen of nianj luUve, thrirtj farmer* in Clie- 
Bango county. His liama, stables, teaeet, aesdows. 
and other stock, are woTthj of public oommendation. 
Omitting mnch that deservM men^oD In CbvDBDgo 
eonntj, I waamost struck with the abundance otblue- 
gram in th« pasturca, which I had traced from mj 
home in Qeorgia, throagh all East TenaraBee and 
Western Vir^nla, throagh Cumberland Qap dowa to 
the Blne-Qraee districts In Kentackf , thence through 
Ohio, Pennsflvanla, Maryland, and New-York. Mr. 
Qajr once Informed me that he regarded the blue-grass 
of his be*atirnl turn, ao characleristic of that region, 
aatDdlgeDoustotbetimeatoneeollsofKentuckr. The 
llmcetone scnta of that Slate, as In Georgia, Tenneasee, 
ud Vii^inla, do greatly improve the three tpeclea of 
Poor, known as Uue^rati, which I find there, as in 
tU* State and in New-York, yet they are identical 
with specimens of Poes aent to me ttota England. 
Enropean graves, early introduced in many places on 
this continent, abound in the plains of Texas, and are 
believed to extend through New-Mexico to the PaciHc 
Ocean. I have collected and tested by cultivation in 
Geofgia, several of the most celebrated stvcolled na- 
tive grasses of Texas, Mexico, and of the Plains oo 
this tide, and west of the Rocky Mountains, and to 
lar as I am now informed, they are either ideoUcal 
with European gnssea of known character, or Inferior 
for all gradng and meadow purposes. The while 
man and the white man's graaee have grown 
gether, withered, and died, on the same continents br 
unknown ages. Qod's lawi, that govern alike tho im- 
prorement of civiliied man and his grasses, are in- 
separably blended. A profound impresdon made by 
this truth, lead the writer to try his skill in making 
the tburteen million acres of old Seld» In Georgia bet- 
ter gra^g than were the plains of Patestlne, where 
Abraham and Lot fonnd it difficult to keep their re. 
■pectlve herdmen from quarreling about the range of 
tneir cattle. 

If any man ever gave up his life to a ruling idea, 1 
have mine to the diligent search far facts connected 
with the food and raiment resources of this ecmtincnt 
for tlie comfortable snbdsteuee of the human family. 
HingliDg with my counttymen everywhere, I know 
that these reaources are not generally nnderslood. 
Let me tell larmeis, through the Col'htri Qektlb- 
MAN, that their paaturea will be much improved by a 
■prinkling of orchard grass for both early graiing In 
the spring, and late in the fall and winter. I have 
noticed the great want of this laxurlant gr«M In the 
pastures of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New. York. In 
tllU lomtMring and coal region, hay Is now worth $30 
» ton, and there Is no man of agrlcaltaral enterprise 
to sow grass seed. This oonnty (Cameron) has a rail- 
xoad to Philadelphia, New-York, Baltimore, and Erie, 
Pa. It has only some 3,000 inhabitanta Between 
Warren, Pa., and Olean on the north, and Willhias^ 
port on the sooth, there isa fine graiing country which 
U now an almost unbroken fofeat. D. Imk. 

BhlppcD, CuMiui Co.. P>.. Sfpt. S, IBH. 

The reminder of the debt bearing no interest is 
nalnly impaid reqnldti'int. 

Th^ are properly said to be ioat whom Satan finds. 



AaRICULTURAL PRO SPECTS IN IOWA. 

Sunday night brought us a splendid rain, and dnet 
the weather has been cool and cloudy— the two pre- 
vious days were the hottest of the sesaon. and I hops 
the terminaUon of a most Utter drouth of two or 
three weeks duration. 

Com has ripened off wonderfully, and cutting Is In 
full operation. Tlie early planted is thoiongbly rips, 
while the late would have grown more If the weather 
had lavored. About three weeks ago I made a trip 
through three or four of the a()jolning counties, all 
thickly settled and well improved. They have evi- 
dently luflbred from drouth. Wheat and oati were a 
fail crop— hay very light, and ooni, all Inristed was 
not more than half a crop. I think there can be no 
■erlouB Bcaruty, but there is not the targe snrpluB that 
some very sanguine people would have us believe. 
Stock cattle and hogs appear very plenty, and prices 
moderate, but large stock, suitable for feeding this win- 
ter, to much scarcer and higher, leading to the opinion 
among some shrewd men that there will be more 
money made out of surplus feed by keeping the smaller 
stock, Inaamnch as prices of grain and fodder prmdss 

The prospect for the coming hog crop is a matter of 
much Interest to very many people. In saying what 
1 shall on this pwnt,.! may throw a " shell " Into 
simiebody's camp, but can't help it One year ago. In 
the presence of a prominent packer, I asserted that 
the crop of 1863 would be one-half that of the pre- 
vioDS year. He scouted the idea, and said there were 
any amoimt of hog«, Ac. Tlie final result showed 
that I was nearly correct. There was a decrease of 
over a million la number, which, together with the 
light weight and of course Infurior qnality, made just 
about half a crop. I have now to make the prediction 
that the present crop will bo maitria^ let! Hum tAtlatt, 
the assertioni of my Iriends the "paSeerl " to the con- 
trary DotwithttaDdiog. There are several caosee at 
work here to produce this result. First, the cold 
weather and high price of com Ia«t winter — very lit- 
tle corn has been fed to bc^ this summer- Second, 
the high price of pork this summer has drawn Into 
larhet every hog fit to eat as fast as it could be rot ofi 
-henoe the hogs now In the country are smaS and 
an. Another reason, and one which I believe will 
have a permanent in&uenee on the future production 
ol the country, is tjie growing feeling aniong farmen 
the hog is the most troublesome and least proGta- 
ininia) on the farm, and that luuch more money 
be made at Itti tniuble from cattle and sheep. 
The hog requires the choiceat producta of th^ sod. 
costing much hand labor and money, while beef, mut- 
ton, and wool, can be produced In large measure from 
grait, which is the spontaneous product of the soil- I 
have not seen a man this summer who had tlie least 
ambition to keep more hogs than the wants of his 
&miiy require. 

I think tlie day of 10 cent eom is &tt drawing toa 
clow in tills part of the West, and that the time is not 
tax distant when the great Iliintris system of feeding 
will lie materially changed. Tlie steam-engine will 
be brought into requisition, to take the placs of the 
hogs. To prevent the waste from tlie catUo, food will 
:ut, ground, and steamed, and what passes through 
. animal will be of very little use to another. Tns 
greatly changed eooditlonof our country, reaulttngln 
great measure from the incidents and InerltaUe 
lurse of this civil war, will make very many and im- 
portant changes in our syston of agrieultnial teoon- 
mies. a. ■- Ntar KnicHk, &p(. 7, 1864. 
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SALADS, SAND WIOHE a, STEAKS, Aco. 

Meat salads are prepared of turkeys, chickens or cold 
yeaL Tlicre are also other salads prepared of lobsters, 
oysters, <fec. The last are little ascd except on set occa- 
.sions, save where those things are plenty and cheap. 

For Chicken Salad > &c. — Boil done — divest the 
fowls of skins, bones, and everything else but the breast 
if yon are fastidious, but generally all the lean of a fowl 
is used. Mince the meat fine ; mix with it finely chop- 
ped celery and India pickle, until the taste of both is en- 
tirely perceptible. Just before using, incorporate with 
it the dressing following : For two chickens, the finely 
chopped yolks of eight hard boiled eggs, one-fourth pint 
of pore salad oil or melted butter, two heaping teaspoons 
of mustard, one of pepper and salt, and one teacup of 
strong celery vinegar. Mix this well, and stir a little of 
this into a small portion of prepared meat. If any in- 
gredient is lacking, add that one cautiously ; when you 
find you have it right, mix thoroughly a short time be- 
fore using. 

Sandwiches* — Slice some best loaf bread thin and 
evenly. Butter well and spread over some mustard 
•auco, or simply sprinkle with mustard, or spread a coat 
of nice jolly, then a layer of grated ham or tongue, or 
cheese, or any minced relish. Over this lay anotiier slice 
of bread prepared as the first. Lay them neatly on each 
other until the plate is filled. 

Marbled Beef. — Take a long thin piece of side of 
fhisli beef. Remove the skin of the Inside, and strip as 
a beefsteak preparing for the griddle. Sprinkle slightly 
with salt, and freely with cinnamon, mace, alspioe, and 
brown sugar, mixed; let it lie thus for twenty-four 
hours or longer in cold weather. Prepare light bread 
crumbs, savory herbs and chopped yolks of hard boiled 
eggs, as for stuffing a fowl. Lay the meat flat on the ta- 
ble and spread thickly with this preparation, which may 
be moistened with wine. Roll the meat around a block 
of two Inches diameter, tie neatly and roast or bake well, 
basting with wine and water. When done the stick 
must be drawn out, and the crevice filled with stiflf jelly. 
If served hot, send its own gravy nicely browned to the 
table with it. But this is usually prepared for lunch or 
party suppers, and served cold, in which case do not 
draw out the wooden bolt or cut the string until entire- 
ly cold ; then coat the outside as well as fill the central 
aperture with nice jelly, and otherwise ornament as oc- 
casion requires. Cut entirely through in half-inch sli- 
ces, and it presents a pretty marbled appearance, and is 
very nice to the palate. 

Venison and mutton are both dressed by the same di- 
rections. 

Beef Steaks Broiled* — Take some nice steaks and 
chop with a knife the surface on both sides, finely, being 
careful not to let the strokes go through. Broil over a 
fine bed of coals, dipping the steak from time to time in 
melted butter and water mixed. Wlien done, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, pour over melted butter and send 
to the table hot. 

Fried Steaks. — Put into a pan a steak chopped and 
rubbed freely with butter, or beef dripping, or good lard. 
Pour into the bottom of your pan a tea-cup of boiling 
water. Set the pan over coals, and cover it with a hot 
lid; when it has cooked tender and brown, take it up, 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper, and keep it hot while 
you prepare the gravy thus : 

Roll a lump of butter (big as a hen's egg for a single 
cut,) into some fiour; pour a tea-cup of boiling water 
into the pan in which the steak was fried ; melt the but- 
ter now in the pan, stirring briskly until the gravy be- 
comes as thick as cream, and a nice brown color. Pour 
it over the steak hot, and send to the table hot 

Onions are often chopped and fried brown, and laid 



on fHed beefsteaks. We suggest separate dishes unkH 
the onions are known to be acceptable. 

Ham and Mutton-Steaks are cooked by either o( 
the above modes of dressing beef-steaks. A little crtdi- 
up or wine in the gravy of fried mutton-steak improTa 
it by neutralizing the strong distinctive taste it postetses. 

Cream Gravy is nice for any fried steak or yomg 
fowl, made precisely as directed for gravy for fVied beef- 
steak, only substituting a half tea-cup of sweet crean 
for butter. 

Fried Chicken.— Cut up and dip into a little flovr, 
or first into yolk of eggs, and after in grated crackers or 
bread-crumbs,— fry a nice light brown in butter or lard; 
sene with butter or cream gravy. 
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MANAGEMENT OF RESTIVE HORSE& 



Ei>8. Co. Gent.— In your issue of March 31, Mr. 
Brady asks for information as to the best method of 
breaking a horse of the bad habit of starting before 
you are ready to go. In a later number some one ad- 
vises him to sell the horse and purchase a colt, and 
break him as he should be ; that may be a very good 
plan, but it is not the kind of information Mr. Brady 
wishes, and in pursuing that plan some one has got 
to own the fractious horse, and as long as there is a 
way to break him of his bad habits it is better to do 
it, and I will now state my way of doing it, which has 
never failed. After your horse is harnessed to the 
carriage, procure a piece of webbing as a broad strap 
about ten feet long, fasten it securely around the off 
front foot below tlie fetlock, then pass it np through 
the girths and lay the end over the dashboard ; see 
that every thing is right, then standing on the offside 
of the wagon take the strap in the right hand, pro- 
coed to get in ; if the horse attempts to start pull on 
the strap, at the same time saying ** whoa," — ^the strap 
brings his foot up and makes it a pretty efllectual 
" whoa ;'' slack up on the strap as soon as you have 
stopped him, and if he attempts to start again, repeat 
the o|)cration. When you have got good ready to 
start, give the horse the word, and go along. Repeat 
the operation until the horse will stand perfectly quiet 
at the word " whoa," always remembering not to whip 
your horse, but always treat him as you would a friend, 
with perfect kindness, and never say " whoa " unless 
you want your horse to stand perfectly stilL No man 
should undertake to break a horse who cannot control 
his own temper, every one knows the high repata- 
tion of the Arabian horses for docility, and a great 
many lay it to the breed of horses, but it is more in tho 
breed of men than it is in the breed of horses ; there 
they have a law punishing with death the man who 
flogs or over-loads his horse, and would to God there 
was such a law here — we should liave no balky horses 
and less balky drivers. The Arab treats his horse as 
his friend and companion, and when crossing the 
trackless desert divides with him his last crust and 
handful of rice, and if beset by robbers this noble 
horse quickly carries hhn out of their reach. 

The difference between a well-broke and an iU-broke 
horse, is simply the difference between a yalnable 
horse and a worthless one, and a man had better pay 
the full value of the horse to have him properly broke, 
than to have him broke for nothing and spoilt in the 
operation. Lswis Co. Fabmer. 
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LONO-WOOLED OS M UTTON SHEEP. 
In the Rural NeH-Yoiker of *, w««k or two rfnee, 1 
■KT complalat dumIb by > correipDDdelit ihu IiODg- 
Wooled or Hnthm ah«ep hava no advocatee, and 
' though " large Dumbera of the fnnnetB think them 
the most profitable," f et there are uo pc«tr*it8 of them 
Di anirJea about them, uid no information as tow' 
fanpott^ ODGS can be purchased. It would b« noil for 
•ome of the Cotawolda, Ozfiwd-DowD, SliropsLire, and 
Iiskefltei bfecd»ra, to give to the public through jour 
columns, atatementa of the live weighia and dreesed 
ditto of Mine of thmi lamnu aniniaie, for tlie early 
Inaturitf of the EugUah breeda cannot fall to show a 
dedded advantage over the Gne-wooled varietiee i 
(arda a quick return for capllal invested, and Qw 
iDueh leaa Ion between the Uve and dead weight is a 
eODsderaUon, for a drcaeed mutton siieep leafea bat 
little oBkl to deduct from the weight when living. 
Thirty jeus ago I uw an ewe killed M Slow 
the Wold on the CoUwold Hills, which was laken i 
of a pen for aale. Het weight wben dressed, was 
fioands per quarter. Twelve jeara unce, at the great 
CImstmaH ijhow in London. 1 saw a ram belonging to 
til. William' Cother of Middle Aslon, which was 
Blaoghtered and bang on steelyards so that everybody 
could see the weight, and that was eighty odd pounds 
per quarter. Mr. Cother is brother-io-Uw to Mr. W. 
Hewer of Norlhleaeh. and boch are mentioned in Mr. 
Kandatl's Practical Sliepherd. Mr. Cother called my 
attention to the sheep as he hung up, because it was 
one which I hired the year before for Lord Northwick, 
'Vrhen he got one hundred and leu lambs, whicli were 
the Gneat we had that sewson. The cause of feeding 
Knd killing him, iraa a weakness in hind Ipgs. On 
several occasions at Chipping Norton, and at afurtsaid 
Stow fairs, the former in March, the latter the 13th of 
Uaj. tliere have been yearlings sold In scores weigh- 
ing from thirty towards forty pounds per quarter, 
dressed weight, and t saw Mr. Robt Beman sell three 
bundred wether tegs (yearlings) for three guineas each, 
(more than (IS,) which had been lying folded on the 
Isnd from the preceding September, eating turnips 
knd hay, the winter severe, and no shelter of any 



FENCINQ AOAINST RABBITS. 



I own a nursery locatt'd near some woodland where 
lubbits are very numerous, and use their teeth in a 
*ery destructive manner upon the apple, pear, and 
plum, and moderately so on the yearling peauh tree. 
1 have made numerous inquiries as to the bfitt niclbod 
to prevent thi^ depredations, and one answers that 
he makes snares, and hangs Ihem just as be would a 
nbtl, and by this means eets rid of them. And 
another correspondent says he cuts up green ap- 
ples and smears the cut surface with strydmine, 
■nd scatters these jseces along nureory rows during 
the night, and that rabbits will eat them and conse. 
qnently die. The former with us does no good, and 
by the latter remedy all tny game wns tmt i/p<niaim, 
and a few thouBrfnd ajiple trees mimu Iheir rpidrrmU. 
During the year 1862 they destroyed for me in one 
nursery lot S.OOO one year old apple trees, cat them 
off and gnawed the htrk off the stiunp down to the 



ground ; while with two, three and four year olds thef 
injure^ them by gnawing olTthe bark on the body, so 
you would naturally enppoce that the nuteery lodted 
in a deplorable condition. 

So in December, 1883, I came to the conclusion to 
try a tight fence, and post and rail b^g most con- 
venient, I tried it by tearing away worm fence and 
putting In a heavy poet every nine feet, (the rail being 
10 feet long,) having spht the heavy sap ones, and 
straightened all of them on the upper and lower edges, 
so that they would coma close together ; then, after 
having hewed down and straightened the poets on tho 
aides, and thinning the ends of the rails, commencing 
by placing the solid heart mils at the bottom, laying 
them first one down on tiie gronnd, and each succeesivs 
one cloee down on its fellow. The rails are nuled on 
the outside of one post and inude of the next, and so 
on alt through, (10-penny fencing nail* are best, putting 
one in each end of the rail.) The fence is thus pat 
up rail after rait until il is made four feet high ; then 
allow a space of ai inches and put on tlie lop nil, 
which makes It five feet high. It lakes from 10 to 13 
rails to the panel ; coat per panel of nine ft-f t. 40 cents 
where rails are on the gromid, and If rails have to ba 
included at $3 per 100, its cost will be 56 cents, which 
is cheaper than plank fence where timber Is plenty. 

This fence I can recommend to my □(igh'bora as be- 
ing cheap, durable, and perfectly reliable as a preven- 
tive of the depredations of rabbits. And 1 will just 
add for the benefit of persons that may use tight fence 
fur this purpose, thai in order to perfectly prevent the 
ingress of rabbits, it must be three feet perfectly ligh^ 
and four would be stitl better. 

N. B. — Yoiing orchard trees may be protected from 
rabbits by wrapping n lutlf sheet of newspaper around 
the i>ody, and tying it on by throe strings, (boiow, 
middle, and top,} and in the spring cut the bands and 
all is light. A. L. Wood, M. D. 

WelxIM NaiMriM, EduUi Co., Ohio. 



FRtnx STEALING. 



We all know that good ripe IruiC ia tempting to the 
eye. and probably nothing will so soon entjce, and 
probably nothing entices so many to petty little Ihofw 
fruit garden with tree* loaded with apples, 
peaches, and pears, and vines suspending the lusduus 
grapes. There is not a day passes at this time of year 
that we do not hear of some one around the village 
losing Bome part or all of a choice variety of fruit. 
Boys they any will tear off a few pickets, or creep 
through an Imparfect place in the hedge on the back 
or ou^of-aig]ll side, or come in the night when honest 
people are aeWp, and no dog to watch, (rince di^are 
taxed, I and invariably steal the best. This is an every 
day affair, but it has never happened with mo. 

My father told me when quite young, thai when- 
-er I saw a boy or boys peeking around or bearing a 
sospidouB look , to take him or them into the orchnrd 
and give as good as we had. and when 1 came into 
possesion of the boinestead 1 followed and still fidlow 
the same wholesome advice. Wiien I set out trees 1 
make calculation or provision for tlic boys every time, 
and after an experience of more than thirty years, T 
am aatisfled il is the clttapttl way to get along, fbr 
boys will not steal when thay can get fruit by aiding, 
and lioys are eearce that will " ride a free horee to 
death." Experience convinces me tlmt a [dain tioaid 
fence will keep out stock, and benevolence will keep 
out the boys. D. B. Wattk. f^nffoater, Jf. T. 
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N. Y. STATE F AIR A T ROCHESTER. 

The year 1864, with its unpreceaented - militaxy 
and political excitement, the scarcity of agricultural 
labor, and the simultaneous occurrence of a draft for 
the unfilled quota of towns adjacent to the locality of 
the State Fair, — were unfavorable for it, both as re- 
gards the extent of the Exhibition and the Number 
of persons who were present. Notwithstanding these 
obstacles, however, the result we have to report is a 
most gratifying one ; and it is not too much to say 
that in view of them, the Meeting just held at Boch- 
ter, must be recorded as one of the mott tuccmftd in 
the Society's annals. 

It affords the greater pleasure to look back upon 

the attendance of the two great days, Wednesday and 

Thursday, on each of which fully thirty thousand 

people, (including committees, guests. &c., as well as 

those who paid their admission,) must have been 

within the enclosure, — when we reflect that they were 

drawn tliither by no other attraction than those lito- 

lally and directly within the range of the Society's 

charter, " to improve the condition of Agriculture, 

Horticulture and the Household Arts." The only 

unusual feature, indeed, that had been hoped for, was 

the Fowler Steam Plow, but this was promised in none 

of the Society's advertisements, and due notice had 

been previously given that it could not reach the place 

in season. The receipts of the Treasurer were : — 

For entries of artlclea and stock S8M 00 

Sale of Tickeia Tuesday 875 T7 

do Wednesday 6,42140 

do Thursday 6,6T» 37 

i do Friday 969 88 

.?, Other sources 193 40 

•i; . 

; Total 815,621 89 

There were also a few Life Memberships not yet 
reported in detail. The crowd of Wednesday was 
somewhat of a transient character, going as well as 
coming nearly all the time, And bringing the greatest 
pressure upon the gates just before and after the mid- 
dle of the day. On Thursday, on the other hand, the 
influx was steady from a very early hour up to noon, 
and afler two o'clock had almost ceased ; very few 
began to leave the grounds until after this time, so 
that nearly the whole body of people, in point of fact, 
came and went together — rendering the grounds ap- 
parently still more crowded than the day before, and 
presenting such a mass of well-to-do and well-behaved 
spectators as we have very rarely witnessed, while 
the limited area and gentle slope of the field brought 
the larger part of them all within the viaion at once, 
and in reality produced a much greater effect than 
larger numbers might have done, scattered over thirty 
or forty acres, and obscured by irregularities of surface. 
The receipts are larger than those of any previous 
year since Albany, in 1859, when the footing was 
$18,183.45, and exceeded those at Buffalo in 1857, 
($15,078.89,) thus taking the second place on the list, 
and showing that Rochester is one of the best sites 
that can be chosen. The number of visitors from 
distant parts of the State, we should judge, has been 
seldom exceeded, %nd the counties near by were out 
in very strong force. So far as we could ascertain, 
the attendance of the city people themselves was 
small, and the success of the occasion is due to the 
Farmers themselves, and to their recognition of the 
services of the Society in their behalf. For this rea- 



son, and as manifesting a vitality, and a pom of 
usefulness, which are sometimes undervalaed,wiBhavi 
dwelt thus at length upon the extent and chancier of 
the throngs which really covered nearly eveiy afiit 
able foot of space, enjoying and examining what tbsf 
saw, with as much pleasure and as few annoying lad- 
dents as we have ever known, when so many win 
gathered together. 

The Grounds, as in 1862, were those of the Maom 
County Agricultural Society, kindly tendered for ths 
purpose. His Honor Mayor Brackktt, with D. D. T. 
Moore, Eaq.. President of the Council, and otlur 
prominent gentlemen, were active in their efforts to 
advance the views of the State Society ; and Bfr. P. 
W. Lay, Treasurer of the County Society, who under- 
took the contract for the preparation of the buildiogi, 
&c., deserves g^reat credit for his untiring labors, and 
the efiicient and admirable manner in which lie com- 
plied with all the requirements of the ExhibitioiL 
Mr. Jab Vick, upon whom devolved the arrangement 
and decoration of the Fruit and Floral Tent, accom- 
plished a difficult task, with limited means, in a taste- 
ful and appropriate way, and should have a card of 
special thanks. And there are many others, to wboee 
kind offices the Society was indebted, either for their 
general co-operation, or for immediate aid as Superin- 
tendents, Judges, Exhibitors, &c., to whom we cannot 
now individually refer. Numeroas guests were pre> 
sent from Canada, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa 
and other States, and many of the Society's Ex-Preel- 
dents and former officers. 

In passing through the Grounds from time to time 
we repeatedly heard the inquiries — " What is the sub- 
ject of discussion to-night V* or " Where is the Hall oc- 
cupied by the evening meetings V showing that the 
interest in these important gatherings increases from 
year to year. They were held in the most commodious 
apartment the Society has ever used for that purpose, 
at the City Hall ; Tuesday evening, the crowd had not 
reached the city, and the audience was not large, but 
Wednesday evening there must have been about <md 
(tioumnd listeners — a larger number than ever before, 
and Thursday evening would probably have seen a 
similar company but for a congratulatory assemblage 
over the Shenandoah victories, with music and 
si^oeches, which occupied the steps and square in front 
As it turned out, the discussions of Tuesday and 
Thursday were those of the most practical and gene- 
mi interest, equalling, perhaps, in both respects, any 
that we remember to have heard ; while that of Wed* 
nesday hinged upon matters of sheep pedigree, elicit- 
ing some evidences of personal feeling, and although 
in its way of no little importance, still, less instructive 
than is to be desired for the great body of those who 
are present. All three sessions, however, could have 
been little less than three hours in duration, the audi- 
ences showing few evidences of fatigue at half-past 
ten, or thereabouts, when an adjournmbnt was called. 

As a whole, the Exhibition upon the Grounds wu 
rather select than extensive. Some classes were ds> 
cidedly short, others tolerably full — but in both, as a 
general thing, excellence was the rule, and mediocrity 
1 the exception. Regretting as much as any one can, 
j to find as many of the stalls and pens unoccupied ss 
there were, still we do not thhak that any of the bo 
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yet pabUahed do justice to the sabetantial merits 
<if the show. 

Taking the dasses in order, Cattle were deficient 
la numbers, in several of the Breeds. The Short- 
.fi^rn^,. however, were more fully represented than 
others, and in such a way as to show very furly the 
<3haracter of several leading herds. The President, 
"Mr, Sheldon, exhibited a number, but not for com* 
petition. In the class of sged bulls, seven came into 
the ring, and we were assured by one of our leading 
breeders who was not an exhibitor, that he had never 
iLDOwn 1^ better ring at any of our Fairs. The first 
prize was won by Mr. Cornkij., but the bulls of 
Jies ws . McClelland Jackson, which were placiKl second 
sutd third, were fine animals, and none of the other 
ibar would have appeared to disadvantage except by 
the side of really prime comiietitors. Among other 
leading exhibitors. Mr. Blihu Griflin of Dutchess Co., 
an enterprising and successful farmer, whabreeds both 
cattle and sheep purely upon practical consideration^ 
and who deserves much credit for the selection and 
management of his stock, received several prizes. Mr. 
Comeirs excellent herd, it will be seen from the prize 
list, was very successful, and we had much pleasure 
in examining both these, and the stock of Mr. McCall 
of Lyons, who although young in the enten>rise, has 
tlie foundation for future prcmiinence. llie Wads- 
worths of Geneseo, exhibited a number of animals, 
and we were glad to see also the names of several less 
widely known, who illustrated in what they showed, 
the dissemination of the breed throughout the State, 
— such as Mr. Jackson of Fayette, Mr. Wells of New 
Hartford, and others whose names are not at hand, 
but who are evidently doing much for the improve- 
ment of the cattle in their several localities. Mr. 
Brown of Waithington Hollow, had but one repre- 
sentative of his growing herd, the heifer calf to which 
the first prize was awarded. In Devons, the show was 
comparatively weak. Our Albany county herd, — that of 
Capt. Hilton of New-Scotland. — was represented, and 
Messrs. Simpson of Westchester, Cole of Genesee, and 
Rogers of Jefferson, were the other leading contribu 
tors. The only HertfordSy we believe, were those of 
Mr. Corning of Albany. Ayrthiirs, again, did not 
appear in the force which we should like to have seen, 
for a breed of so great value in our dairying districts. 
Some of the leading breeders, both in tliis breed and 
of Devons. were prevented from appearing by the dis- 
tance at which they reside, and. throughout, the show 
of Stock would have been larger, but from the great 
pressure of other business upon the railroads, lessen- 
ing the facilities they could afford, and the lack of 
labor, rendering it difficult to procure trustworthy at- 
tendants. Tlie Aldernfys were better represented; 
the herd ot Mr. Morss of Greene county, the most 
folly, and we understood that several of his cows were 
purchased by Thos. Richardson, Esq., of New- York. 
Ifr. Coming was also an exhibitor in this class, and 
lir. Dinsmore of Dutdiess, showed some fine heifers. 
The Chrade» were out in only fair numbers, but were a 
useful and instructive class which any farmer might 

liave examined with benefit. Working Oxen were 
ibort in- numbers, and the show of Fat Cattle was 
qoite weak. 

As to Hobses, we liave liad larger numbers, and in 

•ame le^iecta better shows, but this department al- 



together was one of the best supported on the ground. 
The efficient and very capable superintendent, Mr. 
Hollisteb, ranked it as <^ hest since he lias been in 
service, and that is saying a great deal. Referring to 
the premium list for the names of leading exhibitors, 
we may remark, without ii^ustice to those who were 
successful, that many who received no ribbons were 
not the less worthy of note. The class of matched 
horses over 16 hands, was a good one, and that of 
draught horses (to which more attention might be ad- 
vantageously given) was stronger than usual. No 
single animal perhaps attracted greater admiration 
than the three year old colt of Mr. Swabet of Seneca 
Falls, sired by the bay Arabian of Gov. Seward, when 
in the hands of Judge Sackett, shortly after his ar- 
rival, and giving cause for regret that the services of 
these horses have not been of greater extent, and such 
as really to accomplish what they undoubtedly might 
do toward the production of a sort of horse in growing 
demand for our city parks and the general use of 
ladies and gentlemen under the saddle, or for light 
vehicles on the road — of beautiful and graceful form, 
good spirit and endurance, sufficient activity and speed, 
and docile enough for easy control. Three of the 
Morgan stallions were especially favorites with ad- 
mirers of this breed, and received the compliment of 
universal notice whenever they appeared. In mares 

with colts, and in some other classes, there was a little 
deficiency. 

Of Sheep we regretted that the Long-Wooled breeds 
were so sparsely represented. Mr. Jeffrey of Canada 
and Messrs. Gazley and Deuell of Dutchess were the 
leading exhibitors. Of SouthrDownt, the excellent 
flock of Mr. Brown of Dutchess, naturally took the 
palm, Mr. Griffin of Dutchess, also exhibiting one or 
two pens of much merit. Mr. Parsons of Monroe, who 
with his father before him, has for many years been a 
breeder of Hampshire and Shropshire sheep, made a 
good show of the former, from importations of his own. 
Coming to the Fine Wooled classes, we must again re- 
fer to the premium list for the leading exhibitors, but 
may add that this was not one of the least prominent 
or least attractive features of the Show. Several of 
the rams were spoken of as held at prices fabulously 
high, and we know that many strangers were sur- 
prised to find first class Merino sheep turning out so 
largely in Western New- York. Of all that we saw, 
however, there were none which we examined with 
greater interest than the gradei sliown by Mr. Cham- 
BERiJiiN of Dutchess — proving so conclusively and 
forcibly what is effected by the first cross of a well- 
wooled, fine-fieeced ram, of such stock as certainly to 
impart his merits to his progeny, upon the ordinary 
mixed ewes to bo picked up in any part of tlie State. 
Here were two or three pens of lamlis of different ages, 
the dams of which had cost from $3 to f 5 per head, 
loose and thin in wool, and not half covered (in com- 
parison with the Merino) — while the lambs followed 
the sire in being coated completely on belly, legs and 
head, and with a thick, fine fleece, neither too dry nor 
too g^reasy, which must pay its profit to any farmer. 
The course of breeding sdopted by Mr. Fischer in 
Silesia, familiar already to many of our readers — the 
continued use for do many years of males of his own, 
not withstandi ng their Relationship with the rest of 

(Cootinaed on page 816.) 
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UORALITY OF TOBACCO RAISING. lo finisb hia cigar to tnj pIcuuM 7011T ndatr n> 



Althcxigh It maj be true, aa Charles Lamb sayB, 
that this eafij wriling is often verj hard reading, I 
find myaelf reduced to tbe necesmly of eilber writing 
haatilf or giving up my place in your columna. I 
know well that the coatributiong which give charac- 
ter to jour paper, are those of its editors and others, 
who write carefully and thoughtfully ; and that the 
random thoughts and single obaervatlooa In which 
most of OS indulge, are chiefly valuable when careful- 
ly collated and systematized under the editorial hand. 

Among the subjects upon which I should like to 
draw the fire of ;our batteries at this fime, is the mo- 
nlitj of tobacco raising. 

Suggest tills topic In any assembly, no matter 
whether farmen or ministers, male or female, learned 
or ignorant, and nobody waits for his neighbor's 
opinion ; no one stops to bear both aides, but ever)' 
man is ready to decide the point at once, according w 
bis flmt impressions. I once heard an eminent judge 
Mj to a jury which bad passed a sleepless night In 
their room, unable to agree on a verdict : "Gentlemen, 

I am surprised that you cannot agree in thi 
(ould agree either way In five minutes." It Is just 
these ea«y cosee, where it is easy to talte a partial view 
at once, aud which are so nicely balanced, that al- 
ways divide the public mind. If the queslioo be one 
which has at the same time a moral as well as a prac- 
tical side to it, like this tobacco question, babes and 
sucklings even fancy that to them there has been a 
special revelation, aud that the louder they cry the 
more they show their innpiration. Forone. I hate and 
detest tobacco in all its forms — solid, fluid, and 
oua I never used a pennyweight of it, except to kill 
ticks upon sheep, or to poison something else. 1 thank 
the client who chews, to sit at least sit feet " 
most private couaiiltation. I frankly tell the friend 
who asks if smoking is disagreeable to me, 

II is ; 1 don't think you will lose so much comfort by 
not smoking for ten minutes as I stiall by youi indal 
gencojuat at this time." It has driven me home in 
good season from many a social gathering, and sn 
saved me perbafs trora ruinous diedpation, Who 
then sliall say that tobacco has done no good ! 1 
think that tobacco blunts tlie morals as well as man. 
Ders of gentlemen, and morals and manners are all 
the same iu Latin, and very near of kinin all languages. 
I luudly know an inveterate smoker who will or>l 
■moke in a dining.room, in a public parlor, In a stage. 
coach or a railcar, although he knows it Is disagreca 
hie to half the company, If he Is not absolutely fur 
bidden by some positive rule. It satisfies his con- 
sdencc, if, as he scratches hia match, lie blandly ex- 
prewes the hope (hat smoking is not disagreeable to 
you, and it satisaes his sense of decency, if, as lie 
kicks his disgusting spittoon acruait the room toward 
bis chair, lie regrets that you cannot juin him in liii< 
innocent indulgence. A snioker is always beliindhand. 
in businRRS or pleaaiire. When the carriage is at tlie 
door, and everybody else Is In. and anxious to start, 
the smoker, after diligent search, Ih found quietly sit- 
ting in the bark piaz7«, with his feet on the railing, 
half asl>«p, dreaniiog dreams and seeing visions, and 
when aroused ttom his lethargy, would vastly prefer 



Now ir I say a word in &vot of tofaaooo, It snriy 

L^nnot be thought that lamcanied away bjanjps- 
Hcmal partiality. 

With other trustees of tbs MasBachosettt AgML 
luml College, in our examination of the TarioosrilM 
ehown us along the Volley of tbe Connecticut, iui^ 
the present season, woof the eastern pail (rf tbs BUl 
vere surprised to see how large a breadth Is pluM 
with tobacco, and how profitable, bsyond all rtte 
iTope, it has for a few yesn proved to be in that ftr- 
die region. 

In many towns It seemed to iu that more ocniv* 
nccupiod with tobacoo than with com, and tblt In tke 
inidst of a war which In any other country would k^ 
liefore this time have brought a tamine In its tnk. 
Tho profit of tbo crop Is enormous. A ton of tond 
iohao:o to tfie acre is not an nnnsnal crop, and fu- 
mers inform us that they have been this year oStmi 
in advance, forty cents a pound for their crop. Till* 
drives (800 sn acre. The cen«ua of I8S0 gives lbs 
product in Virginia at 660 lb«.. In Uftryland al 6N 
lbs., in Tennessee at TSO lbs., and in Kentucky at m j 
lbs. to the acre. Any land adapted to Indian con, ii 
good condition, and manured vrith ten eorda of statfa 
manure or Its equivalent, is in order for a first nta 
iTop. The plants are started In seed-beds, and trus- 
planted as soon as they are large enough. About the 
middle of June we fonnd the setting still nnfiuisbed. 

We saw in Amherst a team breaking up a field boat 
which a heavy crop of hay had just been taken, and 
apon that same field wo saw on the I8th day of An- 
gust one of the heaviest crop* of tobocoo we ww ta 
our route. The labor of setting, watering if the Ns- 
aon be dry, weeding, worming, and housing. Is oca- 
giderable — perhaps twice that of enltlvatiug the mhw 
breadth of Indian com, thongh I think this la an over. 
estimate. 

Atunj suppose tobacco to be liOurioua to the soil. 
We have been educated to the Idea that Virginia and 
other southern soil has been somehow curted by to- 
bacco-culture. No doubt this is in one ■eoae tns. 
Tbe Virginia culture consisted In cropjdng good land 
with tjibacco continually without manuring, ao Img 
as auy crop would grow. The same course pursued 
with corn would produce the same result So long, 
however, as a heavy coating of manure Is applied an- 
f nually, tobacco Is produced so far as I can leom, in nl^ 
diiuiuiuhed crops. Fields of good tobacco were shown 
us, wliere tobacco had grown every year for ten or 
twenty yean. It is tlie uniform opinion of observing 
men in the region named, that the manuring for a full 
crop of tobacco, leaves the land In high condition for 
a crop of com and the usual rotation of grain ind 

Ttic profitableness of tobacco-growing on the fine 
lands of the Valley, at present. Is clear beyond ques- 
tion. Farmers are growing rich by it. No other crop 
has stood tbe drouth no well. We saw farmen who 
raised last year all along from one thousand to fonr- 
teen thousand dollars worth, and two-thirds tfao amonitt 
at Ii'BSt was clear profit. 

And now for the morality of It. Bome membenof 
our board are tobucco-growers. and some were so hor- 
ror-stricken with the idea of tobocco-cnUiue, that tliif 
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ed that they would not locate the College in 
rat or Nortluonpton if they believed tobacco 
ever be raised on its fiurm. One worthy mem- 
)m an eastern oountj wrote me after his return 
that his mind had been jbo confused hj the con- 
^ ideas upon this subject, that he could hardly 
tiether bread or tobacco was tlie staff of life. If 

is not only useless, but is hurtful always, then 
id man riiould be induced by any amount of 
to raise it. The slave-trade was always profitable, 
en while it was lawful it was an accursed traffic, 
ich no Christian man could engage. With our 
ranoe ideas, few of us would quite like to establish 
ires even in a legal business of distilling New- 
ad rum. Perha]i6*wo should be deterred partly 
Qciple and partly by taste. Rum-distillers are 
very good odor in any sense, and we should not 
Blted by the association. On the other hand, 
rmers would be deterred from raising barley or 
cause they knew their crops might probably be 
ted into whiskey ; and most of them perhaps 
send their grain directly to the distillery if that 

1 the best market. 

ether an article is useful or not, does not depend 
whether it is good for food or clothing. What 
illed luxuries in distinction from necessaries, 
ver higher civilization calls into use as con 
ing to oomfort, and refinement of taste, man- 
r intellect ; these are as truly useful as wi^rwams 
uffalo skins. Any view of this matter which 
. strip our houses and public buildings of their 
ents, of pictures and statuary, or that should 
from our gardens and grounds, flowers and 
and ornamental trees and shrnbe, and foun- 
and plant the whole with com and potatoes, 
find no favor with the most ultra utilitarian, 
not been proved by any statistics, that tlie use 
acco shortens human life, and disagreeable as 
Ded may be to many of us, if it brings innocent 
nent to the thousands who use it, why should 
. ourselves up against it, while we indulge our- 
in equally useless articles of taste or luxury, 
ns to be the uniform testimony of surgeons and 
I of the sanitary commissions, that tobacco is a 
Hnfort to our soldiers on their weary marches 
ght watchings. Who of us, going among them, 
he«tate to fill his pockets with the x^useous 
and deal it out right and left to the poor souls, 
rould help to while away one weary night 1 I 

I liave £iirly opened the question of the morali- 
tabacco^ulture, and here for the present I leave 
»ng the difficult and interesting subjects for dis> 
n. 
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ADIROND ACK FARltPNO. 

TORS Co. Gent. — Of course everybody in the 
I of Albany and Central New- York knows all 
the world of waters lying about the Adirondack 
tains, and the unbroken forests tliat make the 
mess between Champlain and the St. Lawrence. 
8 a great luxury to leave the torrid xone of 
chusetts for this region ; to exchange the sickle 
lo hoe for the oar, the rifle, and the rod ; to dis- 
i from the load of dusty hay and grain, and pad- 
a light canoe in chase of the driven deer, or cast 
ixadj fly after the yet gaudier trout at the head 



waters, where the intennin^ing of the cold brooicB 
with the warmer lake«, brings the finnied and speckled 
tribe " gregarious." 

It is all very well after one gets into this country ; 
but to get here, aye, there's the rub/ Over corduroy 
roads — dry brooks, as most of the wood roads are, — 
on wagons innocent of springs, or huddled into a boat 
light and small enough for a man's shoulders over a 
three miles' carry, with your knees into your mouth, 
and your only rest by fording from one lake to an- 
other in mud and decayed roots, with carpet-bag, rifle, 
rod, and oars, till your shoulders ache, your kneet 
quake, and you are negatively rejoiced at again get- 
ting into your limited boat-quarters t Neverthelesi^ 
like all liie's travel, in the retrospect we mainly see 
the oases in the desert, and now after attaining the 
haven of rest and sport, forget the fatigue encounter- 
ed in reaching it. 

I was glad to see the drouth had not aiected this 
region as severely as with usl Tlie forest leaves show 
no signal of distress, the fields no brown, the grain 
has its usual height, and it is only where the potatoee 
are dug that one is aware it has been drier here than 
usual. I find that every season the farming improves 
in the vicinity of the lakes, the increase of lumberers 
and miners affording a market for all produce that 
can be raised ** in the woods," and now when potatoes 
— the finest I have seen this season anywhere — bring 
one dollar a bushel, butter thirty cents uer pound, hay 
fiftegi dollars a ton, oats a dollar a bushel, with a ris- 
ing market, the borderers feel the importance of clear- 
ing up more land, sowing among the stumps, and en- 
doauf; larger spots for garden-sauce, whidi yields a 
grateful change to the hunter and his g^dee from the 
daily repast on venison and trout, with which the 
camp abounds. Beans and onions are among the most 
profitable crops between this and Lake Hinrnplain, 
the rich new land being especially suited to the latter, 
and the former growing anywhere, yet none the worse 
on good soil, and both being in great demand for the 
nourishment of our fighting men in the armies of 
Uncle Sam. The small Canada com thrives and ripens 
here in most seasons, but fruit makes but little pro- 
gress-dapple trees growing wdl for a few years, then 
gradually dying off. 

The most bounteous crops are mosquitoes and black 
files, wliich yield plentifully during the months of 
June and July, and crop out a little during August, 
especially in a close camp during a rain-storm. As for 
*' the wicked flea, whom no faian pursueth," because 
he is not to be caueht, they abound everywhere, more 
plentifully in old shanties on the crossings, in which 
you are compelled to tarry over night ; but the sight 
of a deer, or the jump of a trout, soon dispels thou^ts 
of their inflictions, and a bathe in the limpid lake al- 
together removes the venom. 

But a few years will elapse before this wildcmesa 
will go down under the axe of the woodman, and the 
rumors of a contemplated railroad are already mak- 
ing the pioneers uneasy, and they dread the * bad time 
coming.' when the game will flee before the whistle of 
the hicomotive, or be ruthlessly sla uttered by the 
cockney sportsman, who will abound and destroy like 
locustsi when able to obtain access to the woods by 
railroad, and who are now luckily deterred from over^ 
coming: these preserves, by the difficulties of approach 
to them. 

Even now they are almost as plentiful as deer, and, 
comimred with a few years since, hunting and fishing 
are a serious business, and veniwm costs, when obtain- 
ed by the mere sp(»rtBman, much more than beef at 
the highest New-iork prices. 
I B«qactte Lake, Angutt S3. 
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the flock — hu given tt fixity of type, tb« eSteti of 
which were even mere plminlf mppare&t in tbeu pens 
of gndes, than in Uie |iure brods tlieniielvea, and in 
which rcaiwct ic la certain tli&t this flock hu no rivals, 
either in this country or sbtout. 

There is no danger. In examining the pare-bred pro- 
geny, nf finding anion^ them the variations which 
were alluded to in the course of Wednesday eveulng'b 
discussion, as constantly turning up in tlucks of mixed 
origin, such as include the greater number of all our 
Gne-wDoled sheep. At the enme time thom who are 
•eeking "brag-fleeces" alone — great weight, no mat- 
ter whether of wool or of yolk — will ba likely to pre- 
fer rams from other (nurces than from Mr. Cliamber- 
lafn ; but we very much wish that a competition 
might b« inatitutrd, open to all the States, In which 
llbeml prizea should be ofTered for weight of fieect, at 
eleatued for (he factory. In ordet that we might ascer- 
tidn eXBCt[y what sort of ram to buy TtaUy to add to 
OUT yield of vxx^. la conversation with a largo manu- 
ftetnrer at Rochester, he remarlied that for him to 
hny an eighteen pound Heece for |18 waa to pay up- 
wards of three dallan and a half per lb. for the wool he 
got ; »nd that he certainly could not afford to buy that 
kind at the price lie paid for fleeces tn which the pro- 
portion of extraneous matter waa smaller. We advert 
to the subject here, because it has actually bt-come a 
question of great importance to the wool growers of 
this State, as well as of the West, to knoiB what they 
are about, in breeding from animals which (at least in 
the opinion of Bome good judges) are likely to deti-act 
from the future value of the flocks, as mudi as they 
may add to the factitious weight of the fleeces thus 

To the other Departments of the Exhibition our aa- 
siatants have devoted considerable apace, and we must 
refer to them here yery briefly. Tho show of IiiipU- 
mtttl*, as will be seen, waa extensive and ttry good ; 
we regret having missed a fuller personal exanilna- 
tioQ of It in detail. The "Beater Hay-Press," the 
patent of which for thla State we onderatood to be 
owned by Mr. FitAKcnoT of Otsego, appears to Iw one 
of the leading Improvemenia of the year, and we give 
it this passing commendation to the favor of our read- 
ers. The show In Fiortd Hall was a very large and 
good one, for the seasonl which in Western New-York 
has been an unfavorable one ; the tent was about 
thirty feet foogor than the one used in 18«3. wb be- 
Deve, but seemed to be as fully crowded aa that of two 
years ago. 

The Field Exhibition. 

The reapera and mowers of a gruat variety of style, 
formed a long line. We cannot speak of them except 
aa a whole. There were combined machines with 
aelf-rakea attached, and there were mowers only, with 
two drive wheela and with one, some having rigid fin- 
ger bars, and others flexible bars ; and moiit of llieni 
manufactured in a very auperior style of workmaualiip. 

n. L. Einery'a Cotton Qui, manufactured at Alba- 
ny, N. v., and whicli has gained such great renown in 
Europe as well as in America, drew largu crowda of 
people to witn<'«s its O|)oratioi]. 

The hav press manufactured by O, Ijiude, I'ittlu 
Falls, N. \.. which is equally adapted to preraing cot- 
ton, low, ho|is, wool, aud all other materials of the 
kind, was in c<insiant operation in pressing liar. It is 
driven by a span of horses on a foat trot, and would 
turn out a hale of hay In eight minutes. 

There was a good ropresenttttion of horse rakes. 



moat of which were wheel mkea, with a seat to tti 
driver. There was also a new and Improved wnta 

revolving rake, eiliildted by , whlehics 

od to possess superior merit. But tlia wheel nkea», 
ufactured by Siirout A Brothera, Hnghsvllle^ Fa, u 
peared to posBesa merit In many respect^ r''^?^ 
every one would nndonbtedly do good wmk. 

In the lineof hono-lbrlcs there waaagtndnp 
tiun. There was the grappling fork mnnUhttaiad b 
Messrs. Raymnad & Moe, Geneva, Ontario Go, K. I. 
ndmirably adapted for ^ntcliinc hnrloy, fine hay, ui 
short oate. Then there Was the aelf-uynaUnc^ li^ 
pendent, alckle-tlned fork, mnnalkrturM tiy Wkals 
k Melick. Albany, N. Y., and another dmilar lo ll^ 
by Kimdell Brothers. CoiMtckle, N. Y., also la* b 
W. D. Myers, llion, N. Y. 

Atnon^; fanning iiiilla waa one from J. Il F. Ulai 
Riiehester, N. v., DOd a grain separator eihiliudlf 
Fred. F. Hoecker, Balli, N. Y., which •eemedtoht 
very efficient machine for separating all kinds cfgnla 
when diflhrent kinds are mingled together. FortA- 
ing oats out of wheat, and out ofliuckwhMt, iri 
yellow aeed out of flax seed, it did the work in a my 
auperior manner, and apjieared to be an implomal 
which iit very greatly needed among farmera. 

Birdsall'a and Shattuck'a patent clover nudbei 
were both on exhibition ; andaaoorreaders ftHjncat- 
ly ask for infoniiation on tliia subject, we here brldj 
statu that thuse raaciiines, driven by some eight bono^ 
will wcirk out from the crude atraw, on an avenge 
about 12 or 15 bushelsof clover seed per day, allhoqp 
in rare cases 30 bushels had been exceeded ; while,fli 
the other hand, leas than 10 Can be obuined of yaat 
malnrial. These mills are intended for Ititierant tnsk. 
The cost of the first is at present ASM, the laUN, 

Jiiseph Hall, Itdclieftter, N. Y. exhibited • new ud 
improved thrasher and liuUer, which has a reputatScB 
for doing excellent work. The seed Is thrashed ftna 
the straw, and then carried on endleM aprons to tin 
grindor, or grating cylinder, where it paaeei betmass 
the cylinder and concave, where the hulls are Btiipp«! 
otf the seed, and the Seed ia brought out in a box es- 
tiri'ly clean. 

Any heavy or tough heads or tallinge are hmnght 
baclt again to tlie cylinder several Smea, periiip^ 
until evi^ry jeed comes out clear in a box. Seaiedj 
a kernel will be blown over with the chafl'. 

Potato Diygert.—'Vhen were a number of thii klsd 
of iinplemenia, all of which looked •« If they might 
roll out ]K)taloeB very fast and dig tbem clean. S, 9. 
Hickok exhibited one with two drive wheela under lbs 
frmvard end of Ihe beam, where there was a shaki^ 
apparutuH, to aluihe the potatoes oot of the dirt, vj 
nieunH of the prongs behind the plow. 

AnoAier kind waa carried on two drive wheels 
drawn by two horses, having a kind of Iron scoop hi 
front, with a horiaontal wheel beneath the axle, with 
teeth attached to It Ibr the purpose of taking tlie earth 
over and thus throwing all the potatoea ont on tha 
ground. 

Still another kind was constructed with two abDrd- 
like inelrumenia, each of which run in the earth bs- 
neath the row of pntaloen, and a revolving dirt apnadar 
— aimilnr to a revolving track cleaner of a nioDisf 
macliine—waa drawn cloee behind each shovel In lb* 
bihI which worked the potatoea to the sartmee of the 
anil. The uamue of the proprietors we could ut 

Tho pmceedlngi were appropriately closed on Ai 
day Bftcnioon, by a memorial to the late Qeo. Jaa. & 
Wadsworth, from Hon, Lkwis F. Allek, and to lb* 
lata Edw. U. Falle from Hon. A. B. CtutOEB—bMk 
ex-Preside n<a of the Society, whoae Ion wa havs he' 
to mourn during the cutront yeu- B«t. Dr. KsbO. 
■on of Ihe Bocheatei Univenlly, ftln made ttH 
timely and eloquent remarki. 
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tacla the femitle depnalW har oggi, wtikh are bi ic 
number and ul a pure white. The eggs have a Tttij 
roundlHU appearance, so mnch bo, lodeed. th«l tlie butt 
end U hard)}' discornable from tlie point. Th<i7 meM- 
ure li in Jenglli by 1 incli in breadth. 

In the middle Statoa eeldom more than one bniod la 

WiuoN relates an interesting cimuDstanc« In re- 
gard to this bird. He mjs that a young gentleman of 
Ilia acquaintance informed him Ihatbe had taken from 
a Kingfieher'B nest no leas than eighteen eggs, alnra^B 
taking the precaution, lioweTer, to iKave one behind to 
servo as a sort of " nest ^g." " At Mine of theae vis- 
SBIiTED KINGFISHER — OtrvUatetm. Boim. its." he eonlinne*, " the female, being within, retired 

__. . ;r ,_,., . .. to the extremltr of the bole while he withdrew the 

. •■BncuaCuaiOTiauTia.-'HeadwIthalDiicaHt. Abort j.. .. ., ..,j 

MM, wllboqt melallic Inilre. B«DeMh, with a coacrakd band %K. tmd the next day when lie retomad, he foand 
aoen lbs ocrtpat, and a ipot aDtcrior to tbe •», pun wblta. .i;.t ,\,- \,.a i.ij .„:_ „ „.„-i »• 
A bandacKM ths bnasl. wd tba *ld» of tha bo^r'^nndtr tbs ""' '"* "^ '"'' •K»'n " nso"!- 
Mift, Uka Iba bock. Primarle* whllo od the Tual half, the With this we close our acconnt of the Belted King- 
*«aul anaponcd. Tdl with t«.T«r., band, and .pou trf g^,^ doping that some abler pen than ounwIU 
"•Toooft with the sideiof the bodj nnd a tranaTeraa band chronlde his history. J. P. NOBRIS. 

•B™ath«belljbtli>wlh«pectar«iooe,llfbl«h«uint: thepBC- '' , ,, 

tora] band more ot \eft tinged with tha tama. Langth of adalt 

airatititx<iic)iH; wine, fl or mora. The Soheneotady Ontbailne FltuD. 

While itroUlng by the side <rf a creek, enjoying the — 
beKntlea of nature, ne are suddenly startled by a harsh 

BiktlDg sonnd, very similar to that produced by a ,..,,,, , . j , 

michLm'. 1.111., TU, 1. lb. -.i. .r ih. Mid '"' '"I"'- ""'»•<• ;™ »r '"«' '» """ 

Rl.Sl.h.r. H. i. pT.b.blj.„ „]d .«,■.»!..» of "tolW-.l "•"«■. I«"l»"l; 11» . 1™.^.™ m 

Hi. t«i.r, » lb. ].ll.rb.pp.b I. b, . r,M,u\ >. lb. •'»'"'"■; b«r., ..d .b.n M], ..l.™i, lb. Ml b, 

«.»ii,y. Bl.B.7plm..p,,™g.b»blll,«,dl»ib.l •™'. J"W ""l i'M""! l"^ ?".""' v^" 

a«laAbl.bil...]lniidaUinnU k».,™io»|. "J lb" p.fb.p. ■> !» .»l7 obj««ton Iil,«o«,bk» 

.,.,.. . ly to escape thecnrcollotnui mostother •orts, nmpiT, 

dentain the country. J "^ .... . i» 

Tb.™ u. .1 p«nl iw. .p«l> .blob n bb... " " "If"'' " ■'°"»"' °,',";' =~' '""T /^ 

to lnb.Wl N.nb Amerla p,,p.r. OT tb«, lb. ibb f™' "" "': ^^ ""'• '""?! '' f " ■'"""I"'. 

Ittt .t lb. pn.n.1 uUol. b, m.cb lb. ImigM ud bi«l " ""' "'.'.'"" b. taporl.Dl lo Ibm lb. tall .jrljr. 

•Ukl.;. Tb. olb»l.«b.Ue,,..dU,«, l«b.bil.bl "J ■'".l-S n™ lb- tbra^ro.nh., .,d bj wb,.b 

•fT.a» Tb.pn»..t,,«l«m..lb«l«»..ro.bd ■»• ™.l.d., ,111 groi. l.rg.r 1. ra., ..d b«»i,. i. 

tf .lib lb. E.rop«b biri rf lb. ..,1. bw... u ib.r "»P"«Mr "■ ■" '■'■'«■ ., 

«jv.rjdlir.-blb,n,w».p«l.. K™i.dl.,Ii»- Fool-Rot l«Sl«p. 

The Belted EingBshor is always to bs seen in the 

yldnlty of some runnuig stream. Hem he obtains his Eds. Co. Gekt.— Early In the season 1 Inquired In 

bod, which consists of amall fish, bull frogs and other ''^'' "^ Oent. for a remedy that would he eStc^ve in 

-■aaUfty." These he catches with great deiterity. curing foot rot In sheep. In answer to the inqtdry 

He seat himself upon the top of some dead limli of a butter of antimony was recommended, and dmnltane- 

tne, or fenoe.pc«t, adjoining a stream of rnnning ously therewith 1 was informed of the same thing 

water, and waits patiently for his prey. Preaentlyhe from two other sources. It wa« immediatelyprociired, 

sees a snitable fiah, and darts from his pceltlon to the ^^^ ^^' l>^" spplied regularly once every week since, 

^nt. cmtchiBg his prey with his bill while on the wing. The effect has been to go check tbedieease that it does 

He retires to his formerpodtion, and with a dexterous no* °'"» materially damage the sheep. They feed 

Motion of iiis bill, throws the Gsh slightly in the air, "">■'? "* well as before they took foot rot. But I have 

•ud allow* It to pass down hoad.foremost into his "°t •»e° "'^l* ^ entirely cure them. Olten after 

Ihitwt. With a violent gulp the prey is swaUowed, l^'>-ing ft"- w^e time appeared to be entirely well the 

knd he U now re«dy for another. This Is repeated ^^^ .r*"'^ ^if" ""f '^^"o'^-f^^ "Hr'her applica- 

UtU his appe^te is satUfied. "™ <^ '^ J^^ ' 15"!, l>e mnde. This however, is 

,,,„ . '^'^ , .,,,., , not wonderful, considering the very oontagious ehar- 

MllMams area favorite resort of this bird, and »cter of the disease, and yet *ome individuals of my 

WiLAON remarks—" tha sound of his pipe is as well flock have escaped alH«ether with sound feet The 

known to the miller as the rattling of bis own hop- cIobo paring of the hon^ and cleansing of the foot is 

per." In such localities. If there be steep cUyey banks, andoubtedfy beneficial without the application of any- 

he frequently makes his nest. This is made by both ""L",?' , -. , i .i. - . i . . i .. 
.. , . , , . , . , , „ , , Shortly after I made the mquiry I received a letter 

the male and female bird successively. One of them (,^ ^J^ j„„, ,^,„ i„ ^Tanada. recommending 
lliea to the chosan spot, and clinging on with Its claws fresh cow dung applied In form of a poultice ss a 
lo the bank, it excavates with the help of Its claws, a remedy, and requesting T should try it. and report 
Nand hole in a horliontal position, for a distance of through the Co. Qknt, A few of the worst cases were 
faai feet or more. Attheextremltyof thUholealarger elected s^d treated as lie prescribed, but after a few 
_,. , J . 1, .1 v> a . . J oajs tna! Ihey were evidently getting much wone, 

WTlty U made to allow the birds room to turn round „^ the treatment was discontinued? and butter ol 
1b. Here the neat proper is msde. It is composed of antimony waa applied, when they soon began to gel 
ft Uttle loose grass and a few featben. In this reeep. better. N- Lditoh. 
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FIFTY ACRES ENOUGH. 



" Ten Acres " devoted to vegetable culture near a 
city may be a miracle of plenty, but in the outlying 
rural ditstrictH it is not quite " Enough," though infi- 
nitely better than nothing. A man with ten acres of 
an^'wise decent land, netxl never fear the iKwr-house, 
if he works it well. His family may outnumber the 
nine digits, but there will be corn in Kg}'pt for all 
that. 

Now we liold that 50 acres of good land, or that 
which can be made good, is enough, unless a man 
wishes to slave out his whole life in toil — digging till 
his old back is as crooked as a rainbow — till his mus- 
cles crack with the rhuniatiam, and his joints snap 
with anchylosis. Some penetratiug genius has dis- 
covered that man lias but one life to live on earth^ 
why toil iucifHsautly for the bread that {lerisheth ? In 
the sweat of our brows are we to get our bread, but 
don't let's sweat immoderately for mammon. Enough 
is ail we cau use. Wo know of a snug little farm of 
34 acres of cultivated land, and 17 of rocky pasture, 
which yields a profit much larger than any loO acres 
we know oi. It upholds a snug little cottage of eight 



beautiful and bright around him in the hooseuid art 
of doors, and why Is it not all the paradiw eaztli at 
give ? 

We hold that the man trlio Aakea an acracf tUi 
earth more beaatlful or pcodnetiTe is doing Hmvh 
service, and if he hai not «fver 60 aeici% hs eu nub 
it all shine with fruition and beauty, and ihw Mk 
discount iMasides. CL 



CLOVER SHA Diyg THE GROUNIX 

Your Praasian eonetpondent te right in moit ol Ui 
conclusions with regaTd to whidi la beet for wlMt, • 

good crop of clover or a fallow. There is no oooput 
son when the land is put to clover in a proper iMek 
clean and after a root crop spent upon the land. Tim 
is no fallowing of land with good farmers ; for bnil 
up clover at one year and mow it twice, taking off nl 
putting nothing on, and I have known sixty buflhdi 
of good wheat per acre on a field, against forty oaf^ 
per acre on a piece adjoining, in the same eDdonn^ 
whore the land liad been treated exactly the same, Or 
(^pting that tlie two acres fallowed was plowsd, ll■^ 
rowed and worked three or four times during thi 



rooms, a large barn with modern uscftU improvements, Bummer, while the other was once plowed aad tk 
3 acres of splendid orchard of all valuable fruit«, half ^^*^*^* «^""<^ ^^ ^^^ back, and just harrowed onr 



an acre of excellent garden, an acre and a half more 
devoted to carrots, turuiiis and onions — the fences are 
all post and rail, bushes and weeds are in eternal exile, 
and the whole place is exceedingly fair to look upon, 
and to live on. This man is getting rich by being 
thorough in everything. His hen-house is perfect, his 
hens lay, and no droppings are lost, tlis pig-sty is 
well supplied with nmck and the liouse slope run into 
it. After taking the first premium he puts about six 
acres of corn into pork, which makes manure — his 
carrots and turnips ho puts into beef, which makes 
more manure. Manure and thorough tillage are the 
grand secrets of all farming — in New-England at least. 
This man lives well — no pork diet for him — he eats 
turkeys, e^its eggs, cats lamb, and the first of his fruits 
and herds. ITe dress<;s well, rides in a carriage, has a 
good pew in church, and stands his childrctnto the first 
institutions of learning. His wife isn't worked to 
death, and has a piano in the ]>arlor. He ])ays about 
$50 a year for help — visits his neighbors and knows 
how to fish. No rich uncle ever left him any proper- 
ty — he began life by owning about half of his farm, 
without any buildings up(m it. and $5,000 would not 
buy hia real estate t^Mlay. This farmer is no myth ; 
we know him, and more minute statistics might be 
given to bhow that 50 acres is enough — enough uuUmss 
a man desinui to dig and scrub over a large farm of 
half tilled airros, and {NTha)M) not be any better off in 
the end than my easy friend with a small farm. 

It is a fact tliat a 200 acre farm might be made 
equally g«)od, but it is another fact that they seldom 
are. Thorf»ugh tillage in New-England cannot extend 
over a multitude of ncrrrs. Fifty acres of rich land (it 
can be made rich if ix)or now) with a snug house in 
a spacious yard, with an abundant fruitage, and every- 
thing as piTfect as a man can make around it, is a 
Working-man ri paradise. There is his vim^wreathed 
arbor in which to read his pap<*r8 of a summer Sunday 
eve, and Ixdiold the sun sink down through the golden 
gateways of the west the while — there is everything 



after. 

Ijeavo clover to «tand a second year, aad mj efr 
perience proves the wheat following that crop williot 
be so good by a great deal, whether it is eaten cff or 
otherwise disi>o6ed of. Chemists may. or may not to 
able to account for such anomalies, but facts are itnb- 
bom things. Clover in Prussia is eat, as it is in Ed^ 
land, when coming into full bloom, not when ooof 
mencing to seed, which may account in some meMOit 
for the conclusions of this, and Swedish tumipSt ACi 
being carried off the land here, instead of beiB| 
chiefly eaten on the ground where grown, as in £d|^ 
land, will explain why turnip husbandly hss been the 
salvation of agriculture in England, enriching pool 
exhausted soils, and making it profitaUe to cnltivsts 
the ver}' lightest |X)ore8t tracts of land, while here, 
instead of growing a hundnxl acres of roots for oofr 
sumption on each farm as is done in England on every 
respectable sized farm, (of four to five hundred acroj 
little more tlian as many yards are produced to go 
through a longer period of time before snecnlent food 
can be again got from the land. 

There nmst be something beneficial in the elova 
crop, which is destroyed or counteracted by letting it 
stand too long, or by keeping it down for more tlna 
one year, or wliy should there be this dlfiereace d 
opinion Ix^tween not only Prussians and Amerietitf^ 

but English likewise? J. B. 

■ ■ ■ #♦-• ■ 

KIDNEY W ORM IN SWINK. 

As a proj)er triratment for kidney worms in swin^ 
let me recommend that the experiment be tried of 
giving the diseased animal a chance tocliampat eha^ 
coal. Among the lK)g8 that I was fattening in theftll 
of 1859, one of them was obliged " to drag his dov 
h'ngth along," without any use of his hinder psrta I 
had no exiiectation of effecting a cure, and made no 
efftirt to tliat end. It happened, however, that I Uire* 
a quantity of pulverized charcoal into the lot where te 
was confined, and it seemed to do bimgood TSiyiMat 
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oal leoovered ; in a short time, not to exceed 
1 1 think, he had gathered up his legs, stood 
t his pins, and was walking aronnd — a respeo- 
pnlent porker. jl d. c. 

irg, Ohio. 

• ••• 

SEASONA BLE RECIPES. 

I. Editohs— I promised to send you a few more 
long time ago. I believe in sending such re- 
are needed at the time ; consequently I will 
w of those that I use in my own family, and 
ifore assure your readers that they are reliable. 

To Keep En»s. 
Qgust we placed a thick layer of salt on the hot- 
laige sap-bucket — oildcd the eggs with fried 
and placed them in the salt in such a way as to 
touching each other, little end down. Then a 
lalt and then e^rgs, till the bucket was fhll. Set 
ilar. Used the last in May, and found them as 
leed be — not a bad one among them. 

SmlttDff Cacmnbera. 
immer we pickled our cucumbers with a bit of 
on — ^wiped them clean and put them into the 
; pickle — at the rate of one part vinegar, two 
Ler, and three parts salt, with a good sized root 
radish. When the tub was full, placed a cloth 
cucumbers, and a clean flat stone over the cloth 
1 the tub and set it in the cellar. Last spring 
Qd pickled them in vinegar. The pickles were 
d hard, like new ones. The best way I have 

d. 
To Plekle Green Tomatoes. 

.be tomatoes clean ; slice them, if large, twice 
[f small, only once. Sprinkle a thin layer of 
the bottom of a stone jar, then a layer of to- 
ind then a sprinkling of sugar, and so on. When 
) fhll, set it in a warm place. In a few weeks 
be good pickles. The tomatoes must be kept 
5 vinegar, and the jar tightly covered. 

Tomato PlekIe~-No. 2. 
smooth green tomatoes; steam them until a 
ier. Or what is better, boll them in old cider 
egar and water, until a little soft ; stick three 
loves in each tomato, and place them in a stone 
}our over them the following pickle : To eight 
•f fruit, take four quarts of good vinegar, four 
*f brown sugar, heat scalding hot, and pour it 
tomatoes. Cover the jar closely and set in a 
e. 

Green Tomatoes for tlie Table. 
id slice; season with pepper, salt and vinegar. 
)e, drop the fruit into hot water; remove the 
I season tlie bame as green tomatoes, with the 
of a little sugar. [Ripe tomatoes should be 
thout dropping into hot water. The scalding 
:gures their flavor. — Eds.] 

Tomato Preserres. 
in should be removed, and the tomatoes sliced 
d stewed in sugar, as any other preserves, using 
best kind of sugar, pound for pound. 

Tomato Toaat. 
lice, and cook green tomatoes until very tender. 
st cream — sweet milk will do, but it will need 
iter— sulflclcnt to make plenty of gravy ; season 
per, suit, and as much butter as you can afl!brd. 
ir bread nicely toasted and placed in a deep dish, 
r the contents of your spider over it. An ex- 
'ay to use up dry slices of bread, 
elusion, I would say to the lady readers of the 
F., if they would like any more of my family 
they can have one hundred and seventy of them 
agtblKy cents to the address of Mbs. £. Call, 

iPablos, Onondaga Co., N. T. 



Wool of Long-Wooled and Merino Sheep. 

There is so much diflTerence between the loss in 
weight by washing, of a fleece from a Merino shpep 
and one off an English Long-Wod, tliat the fact ought 
to be generally known so that in any farmer's choice 
of breeds to start with, he may not be deceived. And 
let what may be said to the contrary, the Cotswolds, 
for instance, do not require stabling, and will not 
stand any very close confinement ; and though every- 
body knows how dripping wet the climate of England 
is, yet in regular farming flocks' shelter is never 
thought of ; and it is only for short intervals that snow 
storms and excessively cold spells would render it at 
all advantageous to keep them under cover here. 
When properly fed and managed, all the principal 
breeds of Englisli sheep will lay on flesh faster during 
the winter, the wool increasing in proportion as the 
body does, and thoogh we read of sheep in America 
dying from exposure to rain the latter end of May and 
beginning of June when just shorn, and p&ge 186 in 
the Practical Shepherd, there is stated tlie fact of 300 
'dying from a storm as late as the middle of June, I 
do not believe English sheep could be killed that way 
at all, even if any one was to try to do it for a wager. 
Sheep are shorn as early as February when fat, and 
driven many miles through very severe weather, be- 
cause they travel better without their coats, and before 
railroads ran through the country they were driven 
from the Cotswold Hills (100 miles) to London, lying 
in open yards, &c., every night on their way. All this 
is stated to prove that the English sheep are not deli- 
cate, but on the contrary are really more hardy than 
some other sheep, will cut double the weight of wash- 
ed and clean wool, will weigh down two other sheep 
of any country, and the Cotswold will at one year old 
weigh down three common Merinos if they were all 
dressed. • 

The improved Merinos, &c., may take their place 
among the excellent of the earth, for of ooorse being 
less, more per acre can be kept, and though the wool 
when cleaned is less, it Is worth more money per pound, 
but thoy cannot lay any claim to requiring less atten- 
tion than the Long- Wools, and the reason they suc- 
ceed in large herds is they are small and lean in com- 
parison. Give all their due. The fact of Merinoes 
bearing to run all sizes, ages, and sexes together, does 
not prove they would not thrive mach better if kept 
in separate lots. J. B. 

BLACK3ERRY ROOT SYRUP. 

Eds. Co. Gent. — ^Your correspondent will find the 
following an excellent recipe for blackberry syrup, made 
from the root instead of the berries : 

Take blackberry root, four ounces ; water, two pints; 
brandy, four ounces. Boll the root in the water until 
the latter is reduced to one pint ; then form syrup by 
adding one and a half pounds of white sugar ; boil a few 
minutes, then strain through flannel. Lastly add the 
brandy. ' 

This makes an excellent remedy for dysentery, Ac, 
and can be given to the smallest child as well as adults, 
with perfect safety. Hoping to assist your correspon- 
dent in his laudable efforts to relieve our gallant but 
suffering soldiers, I remain yours, Ac, 

Hamilton, O. DRUGGIST. 

• • • 

A good wife is the Vrorkmanship of a good hnsbandi 
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ALBANY. N. Y., OTTABRB, tHa4. 

AKricaUnral Societtea Bot Liable to Taie*.— 

JuuM UPHOLD, E>q., Scctvlory of tbc Quitna Co. \gii- 
cultunil Bovlct)', wroU: to llic Truuury Uviurtaieut to 
uctrlaln wbctlier agricuUu™! lotlctic* vctk liable l 
Itix, and tliv folluwlii); ituewcr wn ri'ti^lvcd : — 
TRRASl'HT HBPARTMEVT ; 

Urricii iNTiuiii. limHci, 
WiiihliiKtDn, Sryt. «d, VM. 
Sir— In reply to your lelirr of tbt 2Hili ult., I li«v< 
my, tliit mtlon 1W of tlir act ill June 30, relaltag to 
tlivatrec, cln.-Dii!>, Ac, and rxli I bilious of tLat vbarac- 
ter, doca not include B|;ricultnrai kocIuIIcr. 

Tbfn U no laa by whicli ut;rl cull ant) aovlEtica In theii 
cnrponte or aanuclatii tapiiclly nioy bo laitd. Tlie lodl- 
vlduul muinbvn Ibvrcuf am aubjcct to laic on tliiflr In- 
come, derived from mcinbtTHliip of aacli suuciatloiia. 
E. A, II01.LIK8, Dup. Cum'r. 
JoHK HiROLS, Em).. Ilfmprtead, L. I. 

Tbe Cropi of OnondiiEn*— A* to tbc product In 

thia lilglily cultivated and lertilu dUtriet, we are liappj 
to Irarn from lliiu. Gro. Uedues lliat tli« dcvelopmeoU 
of the tlirealilng maclilne have beun ol so satlafactory 
nalure: "We have f;euenlly thmlicd and Bold oii 
Wheat crop In llila vicinity," licnrltvsln a private letter 
oftbeTth. "I have heard of no Arid that did 
mart (Aon (wnTy fruArb to flit am. uid one or two fields 
are reported u hljrh ai fortu btfluhprr aert. Our own 
crop averages about SS biialiela— none of It on summer 
fallowed fTuund, but all after barley or a nrop of hay. 
Two or tbrue more rains In June would hav« helped 
tlio crop niaterlallj, but Ihe plump, bright herry, 
wulghinj^ about OS^ i>uiiiids to the mcnaurcd bushel, 
with tbe splendid briijlit straw, Is quite tat Israel vrj'. 
Barley was cut abort by tbe dmulli, hardly going 
BObnulicls tolhcocre. Data about 45 bunbi-li tothi 
— very small berry, but sound. Potatoes arc really 
ed — small and very tasteless, and so poor in fact that 
few are eaten at our table. Com ia nearly ( ' ' 
wuj of frost, and la better than I thought wben I wrote 
you laxt— about half vrop I now Ibluh. 80 the footing 
up orniattcrE Is : A firtt rale wlieut crop; barley mld- 
dllnu; outs ditto; polnlodM, now/ifrj; corn half a cnip ; 
hay Eplcndld ; straw ditto ; c<irnstall(s fair, and wc can 
ivtnter our atock first rate without grain. Labor was 
mM to be «earee, bnt we hod no trouble on that score, 
paylnfr outside men M |ier day (that la juat the price ol 
one bnahci of liarley.) The huyiiip and hardest weathci 
was splendid, reitueini; tlie ctisl to the minimum. On 
tbe nholu I consider Ihla a moat sucecaanil year for the 
farmers ofOnondopi Co." 

fiucb repiirli are nut only ehecrliif; to the farmers ol 
the luvallly Immediately enneemvd, but also to the 
country at lar^-. VTe hope to be favored with liHrrcKl 
reportafroniotlierimKHof tills 81atc, and from the grnln- 
growinfc reiclons (irnerallr, and are confident that the 
time ajMrnt l)y eorri-Fiiondciita In prcparliij.' tliem will be 
well rewarded by the lufnmialioii thus ellcllcd. 

ShorunoTmt.— We Icem that Wm. It. Sliiiccrland ,_ 

of this county lias niiidc several sales frani hla herd of t 

Short -Ho rni>, {cows, heifen', and calveii)— end most of ' 
tlitm have been purchased In thin eoiiiity. Col. iTamee 

Ilendricli, President of tbc Hope Bank of Ihla city, hu ! 

pnrcliaied a bull and several heifers of the stock deseen- « 
dedfromtlie Imported animala (Neptubc and FlnUla,)'l 



n*om Col. Bllngerland, which he dcalf^a to o 
breeding tKitn, on bli farm la Bethlehem. TldaUaHl }, 
(n the right direction, laying tbc foundation wltk n~' 

of the beat blooded itoek In the cotititly. 

The AmerlcBB Conflict.**— Tlie Bnt nl^tf 

-' History of the Great BebcUlon, Us causes, W 

Is and reaulla," by HoiKCi Qkeelri, ksa a| 

rrom the press of O. D. Caae A Co., Hartbid, Ctm, 

The publishers announce that about S0,000 coplfSDf Hi 

anbseribcd for, while but a small F«rt rfOi 

lerrltury hai yet been goae over by tb'elr agents. Th 

price Is $.1per vol. 

After a review of tbe growth of the Republic, aid 4 
the "drift and progrena ot American opinion respttlk| 
human slavery," which occupies about 30O pagM, tti 
preBldentlo) ennvaaa of 1800 Is deacribed In detsll, nI 
history of the secession movement, beglnabfh 
South Carolina, It nnrrated at lengtli— luTolvbg tk 
political iilslory of the eventful a 

octu^ outbreak of boHtllitlei, and tka 
filling ino pages more. The remainder of the Tcloa^ 
RSI pages in alt, describes the response of tbe yoUkll 
the Southern chstlenge, and the course of the mi m 
le close of tlie year ISGL 

It is ustunlshlug, to us who have watched so elo* 
the progress of the conflict, how, anildat the conslsalli 

irringexcitcments and anxieties of the present, P 

Imporiant events in Ihe earlier iiart of struggle, but 

already piiased fivin tbe memory, and how great il Ibi 

which they are brought ti ' " ' "" 



lid oecurrences, la ao fully lupplled wllbcltaUonatnm 
ifficlai and othcrorlglnal documcntB,lbBtheeBnatla>( 
judge forhlmaelf. In very great degree, as to tbcirsasaA- 
neaa and force, and no one will he likely to rlie tVom 1 
peruiial of the book, wHIiont a renewed conviction ol 
tlic Justice of the great cause for Which we art In cms- 
bat, and renewed congratulation a on the bcroism asl 
suceess wllb which llie conleat hoa thus &r been waged 

Sale of RhoTl-Homs.— We call attention to Kr. 
HitliKa' Advertisement of a Bale of Sbort-Hami OB 
tbe 12th of October. Mr. H. baa long been nipgel 
breeding, and enjoya a high reputation aa « eaieftd 
id practical manager. He now olfcra his entire herd, 
and It ahould draw a good attendance of intending pur- 
I. The locution of Mr. Iilarks' Ikrm Is near O 
millus station, just beyond fiyracuas, on the Centnl 
Railroad. 

Herinoi. ~ The wcilem iheep bi«eden ars hcM 
thicker than ever this season, notnlthiUndlng the sd- 
ranee In prices In thorough-hred sheep since last sea- 
son. Isaac V. Baker, Jr., of Comstock'a Landing, S. T., 
sold last week to A. Ilawca, Esq., of Fon Dn Lae ,Vr)t., 
four hunba, two rams and two ewea, from bla flock, lot 
tl50. 

Mr. Baker and P.. W. Harrigan of Comstock's L«B^ 



ing, N. Y.,pan«ed through this city last Thuraday witk 

two pens of^Sllei'lan ewes, purchased of Wm. Cbsmber- 

laln of Red Hook, N. Y. Thereweretwo yrarllngeoss, 

lorted ewe. Imported fro" 

WlrcbenbUtt, Blleala, On- 



!Miponr._- - , 

r uound. Seven of Ibem wera last ysai's 
■ ■ "lieiOrt- -•— " 



i:ed Merino >hcop, t 



164. 
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rot Laid Wasle by War.—Wltb Uie Mark Uoe 
mM of the Stb nit. before a», cootalalTig the Board 
n«de retnnis of luporti for six montlis to Julj lit, 
chiDced to Inm to our fllea of the CouHTBr Oentle- 
r for hut year, In which we copkd (Vom tbat paper 
'nne ISth, IS63, Ibe aaBertlon that "a g:reat extent of 
lilieat f^rowlag dlstrlclB " Id tbii rOBotr; had been 
iVMtaUd " by the war, and the reputiUon of Its prO' 
CT In IS61 and KKi, that do larj^o amonat of grain 
Id b« exported itota tbo United Stalei, tor the then 
■tngjoar, (July 1S63 to Jul; ISM,) An examiDatlon 
ba retams now publlabed abowi tbat wliile Great 
Bin Imported from this conntry I,364,1S0 qnarten of 
!M(BndltacqulTa1eD( ill floor,) from Jan. Ito July 1, 
k tli« unotlat for the corrcspoDdinjc period IhU j/ear, 
.%Sia,S36 quartern— iho wing but a vcrj- smsU de- 
IM. Indeed we alao And tbat while In 1863— tbc year 
wrgreateeCeiportii, aa Well aa of Englaod'a greatest 
i—wa supplied her with 43 per r.cut. of the foreign 
Mt she consumed,— daring (he Qrat six munlba of 
l^ n pet cent, of ail she boa taken was derived from 
Bi^fcets— so that our aupply hu coa'.lnucd, wHliln 
I «<>tapantifclj unimporUint fmcllun, )□ proportion 
tar demand. 



TaTPr Prop up a Tree loaded wllh ft-ait, to pre- 
Itli; branches from brealtlng down. Any lirancbor 
I which requires propping, has more fruit than It 
^ to carry, either for tlie good of Ibc tree or the 
4 of tbe fruit. The flrst thing to do Is to remove 
liedialelj' all the amailer poor or knotty specimcoa. 
kls la done before growth baa ceased, and sometimes 
t ripening his commenced, the improvement of the 
idning portion wilt more than compenaate for the 
Bctlon In number. In thoac regions where the peach 
n only occasionally, the owoers onennltenipttogct 
Uieycan by allowing an uver-abundaut crop to re- 
in. They wllleetqultaaamBaybuabvIa by removing 
>-balf or two-tblrds, and obtain an Immeniie aopcri- 
ij in flavor. Many cultivators hare observed that 
last ripening peaches on alreeare Incompamblj bet- 
than tbe ilrst — merely because Ihey are not crowded. 
w mucb better would (bey be by removing the 
Wdlng portion before ripening? If you wish to 
e good, healthy, uniformly growlnf; fruit trees, not 
troyed by premature a^e, do not let them over-bear. 

tBery'i Cotton Gin.— Tbia macliioe has beeii no- 
id in our former volumes, but, Ob the breaking out of 
rebetllon, tbe encouragement to manufacture it of 
ii»e greatly declined. Tbe eitenaion of Cotton cul- 
t In other oountrleB— In Algeria, Egypt, along the 
thern tiordera of the Meditcrntncan, aa well aa in 
lh^ Africa and Sooth America— has at length created 
nwwed demand, and we spent an hour or two some 
Eks since In examining the proceeiea of ita mannfac- 
« and wUnrasing ita operation In ginning cotton, at 

&Clary In this city. The coHon la placed In a hopper 
italoing openings hclow too small to admit tbe seed ; 
iugh these openings a scries of clrrular saws revolve, 
ring the flbre completely from the seed, whicb then 
paant by Itself; brushes revolving on tbe otherside 
tlw laws and at a higher rate of speed, clean the lint 
Klly IWirotheIr teeth, and it then paases between con- 
sera and Is delivered in a fleecy sheet convenient for 
ng. Tbe improvements of H. L. Emul on the old 
■ gin, consist mainly In an Ingeuious contrivance 
Un tbe hopper to prevent the clogging of the snwa, 
■■tt«r how unevenly or carelessly the collon la fed ; 
he peculiar sharpness and perfection ofthc sawteeth. 

In Uie addition of the compreasor, by meana ot 
d ttiG Unt cornea out Inahandy form, Inatcad offly- 
looae from tbe brslliei aod t)in> reiinirljiiir a }arne 



and tightly enclosed apartment to catch It in. Bat aside , 
Itom the gib itself, tbe machlnea used In Ita munafac- 
lure are several of them new, and do great credit to the 
mechanical skill of the inventor. One in particular for 
tbe filing of the saws, Is a very sneceesful and curious 
contrlvancB, aecompliahlug the work In a simple way, 
by the attendance of a boy, and with mucb greater ci' 
aclness and Hotsh than ia likely to be done by the hand 
of the beat workmen. 

The day of our visit several of these gins were abip' 
ped for Constantinople, and otbera were following for 
for different foreign ports by every opportunity. 



Albany Coanty. — Tbo Albany County Agrlcultuml 
Society will hold Its next Annual Fair In this city, Oct. 
4 — 7. The premium list is now ready, nnd copies may 
be obtained of the Secretary, Jobn M. Biilkt, SI Slate 
St. The amount ot premiums embraced In the Hat, is 
about one thousand and Ave hundred dollars, exelnslve 
of Diplomas and Books, and it Is hoped and believed 
the show will be snch as to merit the liberal premiums 

We trust the fnmiers of the County will exhibit ss 
generally aa possible. The President ot the Society Is 
Lkoharh 0. Ten Etck, Esq. Good commlltees have 
been appointed to act oa judges in the various depart- 
ments. Competitors may fairly expect evrrj a' 
on the part of tbo managers, and a large concoun 
spectators to examine their respective contrtbutloc 



Iowa.— W. DifiNE WiLsoM, Esq., Saerelary of the 
Iowa Btate Agricultural College, proposes to publish a 
volume of siatiatical, agricnltural and general Informa' 
lion with regard to all parts of this growing Slate; for 
tbe henedt of Immigrants aod others. Tbe aoll, Water- 
power, manufactures, prlcea of lands, wages of mechsn- 
ica and farm laborcra, coat of fuel, fencing, Ac, cbnrch- 
ea, schools, population and means of travel, will receive 
especla! attention. A tew pages of advertiscniunls will 
be admitted, to which tbe attention of implement deal- 
ers, breeders, DDraerymen and otbera Is invited, and tor 
iofsrmation as regards which, Mr. Vi. may be addressed 
at Dea Moines. 

Wa are indebted to Mr. Wilson for a fine photograpb 
of the elevation of the proposed Agtlcultnral Collegs 
building, which should have been acknowledged aome 
weeks ago. 

Good Workmanship. -Correspondents of the Prairla 
Farmer have been ajjitntlng tbe queatlon of the impor- 
tance of better workmaushlp in agricultural mnchloery. 
One writes fhim Cauton, Jdlssourl : 

"The grain crop waa very heavy this season, and 
machines few, consequently every machine was taxed 
to the ntmost. And I venture to say in conaequcnce of 
the delay by breakage, enough grain lias been loat to 
pay tor half of the machines. In my bumble opinion, 
we hare two sertous evils In harvesting machines. The 
small pieces are made loo frail, and there are too many 
patents. If three or four of the chief makers would 
combine and make a machine which would have oil the 
best features of each united, we ahonld have a mitcliino 
as near perfect as la poeaible. As it Is now, nearly all 
have a low good teatares, and a good many poor ones.' 
And the editor justly remarks: "A machine Inlrin 
sicaliy better must In the long run be outairlppcd in 
sales, by one less meritorious, if the one must IIl- Idle a 
good shareof its time waiting for repairs, while the other 
la able to work witliout Inlermiasiou, from the fact of a 
supply of parta being constantly near at hand. Wher- 
ever llie fault lira — whether with manuficlurcis or 
Bgenta — It abouid he remedied." 

Oxford-Down Sheep.— We observe a notice of the 
sale by auction on tbe 8ih of OetobcT next, of the flock 
of this breed, Imported and bred b; R. S. Fat, Esq., 
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JVasHachosetts Agricaltural College.— The Exe- 
cutive Cummittoc 'of the Trustees of this Institution, 
Henry F. French, Henry Colt and Charles G. Davis, have 
transmitted to tlic Govenior and Council, a communi- 
cation on the i>art of the Board, announcin}^ their se- 
lection of Amherst as the location and {giving at lenjirth 
the reasons which led them to this decLblon. The 
financial position of affairs is thus stated :— * 

" Our charter requires tliat a farm of not less than one 
hundred acres be procured, and provision be made for 
manual labor by the students. It also requires that the 
sum of $78,000 be raised by subscription or othcrwipe, 
for a building fund, as a condition of receiving the land 
scrip for tlie purchase of a farm. Tlie scrip being for 
360,000 acres, which wc value at eighty cents per acre, 
We find our means present and prospective to be as fol- 
lows:— The proceeds of »5,000 acres, $28,800, with which 
to buy our land; $75,000 raised by subscription for 
buildlnffs; and an annual income from the land fund of 
$8,000, being five per cent, interest upon the estimated 
fund from two-thirds of the land scrip, after deducting 
the one-tenth used for the purchaxe of lund : to which 
may be added fees for tuition. Although it is hoped that 
the legislature may in future enlarge the income of the 
College, as its usefulness becomes manifest, wc are 
compelled to act under all the limitations referred to, 
and with reference to the means provided.*' 

Alter reviewing the branches of study to be pursued 
— ^without, however, having definitely fixed upon the 
details involved — they urge that to carry out the pro- 
gramme satisfactorily wUl require much larger means 
than those now at their disi>osal. Besides a farm of 
snfBcient extent to maintain herds for illustrating the 
different varieties of cattle, and to experiment in cross- 
ing breeds ; to give room for orchards, nurseries, botan- 
ical gardens, lawns, hedges, shrubbery, plantation of 
trees, and vegetable gardens, it is thought desirable that 
a tract of the size of an ordinary Massachusetts farm 
should be sot apart to be cultivated for profit, putting 
it under the best rotation and the most judicious man- 
agement., and keeping strict accounts, to show that good 
farming will pay well as a business. For these and 
other uses an area of three to five hundred acres, with 
as great diversity of soil and surface as possible, has 
been deemed requisite; and with this view they were 
guided in their choice of the site at Amherst, comprising 
four hundred acres of diversified land, 100 acres of 
which is upon an elevation commanding a fine view, 
with a soil well adapted to sheep husbandry, to the cul- 
tivatiou of all varieties of fruit, and to such crops as 
require fVeedom ft-om frost or excessive moisture. It is 
well watered throughout and includes deposites of muck, 
while a lower portion will require di-ainnge. Its pur- 
chase will require about $10,000 more than is yielded for 
the purpose by the land scrip, but this it is anticipated 
can be secured and the $75,000 for building is subscrib- 
ed. 

We have noi space for a fartlier summary, but we un- 
derstand that Amherst College and the new Agricultural 
College propose to unite in the comprni^ntion of such 
jjrofessors as they may desire jointly to engage, and that 
the libraries, collcetions, &«., of the two institutions 
are to be open to the studiiits of both. The considera- 
tion of this communication by the (icivemor and Coun- 
cil, whose approval the tnxstecH must obtain, is assign- 
ed for Tuesday, Sept. 13, at 12 o'clock, when parties in- 
terested will be heard. 



and it was thought from this and the rings in the woa^ 
that it could have been standing little less thia tw 
centuries. The other is of more modem date, bat Iwrfl 
been for a long time a fixture on the farm, and alimrili 
with the neighbora. Mr. M. is not aware thateithcrlM 
ever been disseminated to any extent, in this TidDttf* 
elsewhere. 



Apples. — J. S. Makklr, New-S«rotland, has shown 
us samples of two varieties of swtret apples, of good 
size, handsome appearance and pleasant flavor, ripening 
lost of August and first of iSept ember. The original 
tree, from a graft of which one of these conies, was cut 
down a few j-cars ago on his farm, where it had been 
standing beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant ; 
its trunk had reached a circumference of over 13 feet. 



Mr. Cornell's Breeding Farm.— The Ithaca Jov- 

nal lately published an extended notice of tfaeftnn ■! 
stock of Hon. E. Cornell of that place, ex-|»eildaC 
of the State Agricultural Society. He now owns abort 
six hundred acres, and Is doing much to Improve fti 
land, as well as the character of the stock. " Heerifl- 
nally Imported five animals, (Sbort-Homs,) cowi ol 
bulls, which coft him in the neighborhood of $S,OD0^« 
$1,000 each, and he has purchased at every point what 
sales were made, which promised to increase the ntal 
of those heretofore possessed. In one case be paidll^ 
to Mr. Thome, of Duchess county, for a calf less fhni 
week old, while several of his cows cost him prfcei 
ranging fVom $600 downward. They result at the pr» 
cut time in a herd of between seventy-five andelgUf 
head. * * Those who have the most CMid 
knowledge of English productions must be aware of tk 
often and honorable mention made of Soutb-Don 
sheep and mutton, ranking, as it docs, among theckt 
cest delicacies of the table there. While abroid two 
years since, Mr. Cornell became so impressed with tkl 
excellenee of this breed of sheep, that he Imported MM 
two dozen bucks and ewes, which cost him here aboit 
$100 eaeh. He has now a fiock which is rapidly increM* 
ing, and which promises to be all which could beezpect 
ed or even desired." 

Af r. Brown *i« Saie.^We noticed the appolntacst 
of a sale of improved stock by J. N. Brown, Bangamoi 
Co., III., for the 24th ult, a report of the results of 
which now reaches us through the Prairie Farmer. 
Eleven Short-Honi cows, four of them with etlresfef 
their side, averaged a fraction lees than $130 eseh, 
which does not look very large when two grade eowi 
were sold at $150 each. Fifteen heifers averaged about 
$ir>5, and four Imlls about $150. Five Berkshire sowi 
were sold, from 2 to 3 yean old, all with pig, at $90 to 
$45 each ; seven younger sows at a range of $14 to ISO. 
and three boars at $i.'5, $27 and $28..V>. Of South-Dowiu, 
the first lot offered w^s the choice of a pen of ten eve 
Iambs, the first three choices selling at fSS.JSO each, tie 
others fmm $10 to $30. The next lot was a pen of Sooth 
Down ewes selling at a range of $17.60 to $38. Nloe 
bucks sold at range of $7 to $30. Five graded ewes sold 
for $S2.rj0. Fifty ewes sold at range of $5 to $15 etch. 
A number of horaes were also disposed of. 

" The farm of Capt. Brown consists of aboat 8,10^ 
acres, 1,500 of which is now in bine grass pastnre, end 
is without doubt the best appointed and arranged stock 
farm in the State. Mr. B., although among the tint, 
and probably the lorgest breeder of fine stock In the 
State, does not confine himself to that branch, bat feedi 
quite a large amount of stock for market. He belicrei 
in blue grass, e(msldere that 100 acres taken In the flA 
unpastured, will make as much beef an 669<[ acrei oi 
average corn in the shock. ^* 

Cotswold Ram.--S. T« Deuel, Harts Village, Dnch- 
ess Co., sends us a handsome photograph of the nn 
*' Monitor,'* of this breed, fh>m a painting rcprescntinf 
him with three months* growth of wool, and therefore 
showing his form and development to good advanttge- 
He was bred by F. W. Stone, Gaelph, C. W., and !« 
owned by Mr. D. In connection with E. Gazlet of CUi* 
ton. HIb gross weight is 414>^ lbs. —weight of fleece IS 
lbs. 
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Aa MeKl Dairr P«nii in Ch«BhiTe.— A Talnsble 
iKtnre wu delivered before tlie Cirencester A^cultura I 
Oollegfi on Dairy Pnnaliig, lu wbicb the Bpeaker Uld 

dowD Id figures tlic c;aict reqaialtea for r rorm of 600 
■cres, 400 being In ((mse, aod SOO under tfae plow. Itil- 
Injtratea the best manngemeDt there adapted to select 
t/nac Items rrom bis utlioBtcs. If tbe laud were good, 
l|a Mid It should keep abool the roilondug stock : 
W> dakr cowa. | 100 ewnt lod Ismba. 

njeirllngs. Jf»p\gl. 

Tlie aoo acres of plowed Innd Would be flirnied on the 
Ibnr-couree system, giving 36 to clover and 2S to beane, 
ID to Tools, and 100 to wheat, (or wheat and Inrlej', one- 
Mtto each,) evcrjycar. His calcBlalione are very com- 
pete, ahowlng how the prudaca tliDS obtained Is adapt- 
: Id to the stock reeom mended. Tbe honea required to 
. fc the work well ure 10, but he allows 3 to be breeding 
■■ro, havln);4colls growing up, all tbetlme. A> lo 
Um sheep, " the f&rm should carrj* a Hock of 100 breed- 
ing ewes through (bo winter, which, with their iambs, 
■honld be sold off fat cveiy^ear. Tbls is better than 
kiKping a dock constantly, since on the rich grass the; 
ant very aabjccl lo the foot rol." The total capital re- 
quired he makes £5,100 or £S 10*. per acre. This is fur 
» cheeec farm. We shonld like to visit one where aU 
Uese reeommendatlons were well carried out. 

Flax Collare in Ireland.— The number of acres 
Of flai grown In Ireland In )»5I was HO.StO, and In 1853, 
174,579. It then decreased uulH In 1S58, It was only »!,■ 
tUB. Since that year tbe progreaa haa been qnile regular, 
m» shown below from offlolal retnma: 
ItN 13B.9§aaeres. Iissa, lN).(rKI arres. 

lao, iw,fia$ do. IMS. !i4,uii» do. 

law 147,067 do. |lSS4 B01,1HS do. 

The Shropshire 8heep>— Wo have had freqnent 
Ocouiou lo notice tho growth ot this breed in g^enenil 
catsem in EnglBud, and find il this year taking a hicber 
iwik than ever before. A number of sales arc notleed 
■t length Id tbe Mark Lane Express of Aagust 1st end 
8th, showing a wider Interest and blgber prlcea than 
vstial. We have been at some pains to condense thefol- 
loniag table of tlie prinelgial sales and their resnlts : 

Omnotnoct RiiSjold. to'\ny me!^ phJI^<^ 

1. Hr. Uorley, neaiLeninlngtini,.. W mm. £li 

1. Mr. Byrd^nearaiallord. 86 4Ufft. 14 fa. 

■.Mn.Baker. do. m iOgi. B fli, 

«. a R. Keeling. PenkrIdEC 30 m ;». 17 4i. 

4. Mr. Maaren, Wnlrertanptoa,.. 87 Xgi. 11 M. 

B.Mt.M*y,nraTT>inwailh, M digi. la 18.. 

T. Mr. Coion, Lichfield. tS n ffi. 17 3a. 

a Messrs. tTnae, Shrewsbury,..., U Vlffi. 11 — 

i. Mr. Thomlon, do 13 sngt. K ISa. 

Aliout ■ dozen other sales of smaller lota ere also no- 
tieed, bnt the aboro will sufQce to show the prices ob- 
tained by leading Bucks, and the extent of the sales, all 
of which took place nllhin a few days. Tbe ram for 
which the hlgbett price was paid In lot No. I on the 
above list, took the Drat prize at the Royal Show at Bat- 
iea,ter and Is now 5 jeara old. Floek No. 4 consisted 
alloe-elher of 175 breeding ewes, and it lllusliatea the 
fccnndity of the breed to state that these owes raised 
BBO hunbs the present SC08OU. Theaverage on tlie rams 
sold (saj t8(i In our money) was a high one for so larse 
a Diuaber. The average ou flock No. 7 was nearly the 
tune as on Mr. Seeling's, and It ineluded several prize 
ibMp at the Newcastle Show just held, Tbe losl flock 
mantioned, that of Mr. TborntDD, la the one to vrhlcti 
Weparllculariy referred as unprecedented In theliietory 
Oftbe breed. The ram which sold for 80 guineas look 
tbe first prize at Newcastle ; another went at 65 gs., a 
third a4 41 gs„ a fourtb at 36 gs. There Were also ex- 
teaelrv Mlee oT dra£t ewet Sram Qieae aad other ttocia. 



all of which sold well, but oor limits will not permit n» 
to particularize. Our couletnpowry saja; 

" The Shropaliirc sheep aro now nndonbtedlj a well 
established -breed, and they seem to be so well adapted 
for almost any soil or climate In tbls country, that they 
therefore attract breeders from Willshlre and other 
sdutbweetem counties, to tone down the thick heads uf 
their native lireed, and from tbe eastern counties, York- 
shire. Wales and Ireland, to use fortbeiarious pnrposea 
for which theymaybe considered suitable, and that they 
generally give satisfaction may be gathered from the fset 
that buyers of them come again for Increased nnmbers. 
The great shotr, too, which thess sheep made at New- 
castle, where the leading breeders In the kingdom wen) 
presenttoouimlneaud compare the mcrila ot each class, 
graally tended, no doubt, to indnco buyers ftom a dis- 
tance to become purchasers of Ghropeblres." 

Cotswolds and Oi ford-Down a .—Large soles of 
rams of tbese two breeds have also taken place, and at 
prlcea which " though generally slightly lower than last 
year, owing to Ibe considerable Increase in the supply, 
have been very remonerallve to tbe breeders-" Mr. W. 
Hewer. Northleoch, sold 60 Cotawold rams, averaging 
jea^Ss., including one for the extraordinary sum of S80 
guineas. Mr. H.'s flock, howoTer, Is one of the most 
celebrated of the breed ; the averages In other flocks of 
high standing ranged from £10 to £14 IBs., the latter 
being the the next bighcal that is mentioned, next to 
Mr. Hewer's. Tbe highest sale of Oxford-Downs wu 
notice is that of Mr. Olllst of Bampton— 40 rama ave- 
raging £9 19s., one lot making 22)4 £■• 

Lime and Ball on Grass Lftnd<— The autborof n 
paper on grass lands, lately read before the St. Austell 
Farmers' Club, said: 

" LImo Is, no doubt, a valuable rectiOcr of rich old 
graas lands, bj acting upon and decomposing inert vege- 
table matter, and nentislliing acidity ; but I consider it 
to bo much more valuable when mixed nitbsalt, having 
seen some wonderihl effects from the application of 
that compound, to which sand is a great acquisition. I 
mil equal quantities of Hsb salt and quicklime, and 
then cover tbe heap with half tbe quantity of sea-sand, 
Rhicb prevents evaporation, fermeutslion being verj 
great fur many days; hulwben it baa subsided, I mix 
the wbole well together, and sutxequently apply U to 
the land by means of a manure distributer with great 
effect. If land be mossy, it should be well harrowed 
with a close short-tlned harrow previous to spreading 
the manure, and snbaeqnenCly be chain -harrowed and 

Bteep for Seed Wheal,— A foreign Journal recom- 
mends the following: "A very excellent sleep Is to 
make a brine of salt and water strong enongb to float 
an egg, and to as mach of this as will cover a barrel of 
wheat In a tub add one-half pound bluestone. In it 
steep ond well wosh the wheat for 86 or 48 hours, then 
strain In a aieve over the tub till all ibo brine is drained 
off, and mix as much dry, finely slacked lime as will dry 
il thoroughly." 

The Connlrr Gentleman.— It has been a great 
ocsislance lo me the past year, as I get more practical 
information from yoar paper than any other I rend ; In 
fact I would ES soon &rm without a plow as without 
the Coi-NTHT Gentleman. I will recommend it lo all 
my friends as Ihe beet and cheapest paper of Its class. 

Ontario Co., N. Y., W. Q. W. 

'* French Lights."- An advertisement will bo no- 
ticed this week of a light for use where Arc of any kind 
is objectionable, wbicb, Judglngfrom tbe sample sent us, 
would be a handy thing for the soldier or Imveller. It 
is a phosphorescent preparation put up In a pliiol that 
can be carried lu the vest pocket, and answers lo enable 
ODD to iell the time or examine a compass in a dark night 
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id let ihHra ■■u4s4v 
wnitdcnblr iwdril 
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1 huoBotLoedilfrirtwo. 

«rfiBoitproluih1eW»)'ofiubdiiiiig[i Toenail obiprvBuiii 
It hu B wry loos Mp-root, whith runt drilehc down like Il» 
root! at doY?!- mnl If ploiVEd nndcc !4 Mnda np ihoat* rhini 
enc/ Joint. Ilkclbeao-cil^idqaiFk Unas; bnl IMibrwoncto 
(DMae, luirliii; ■ mach iDD^er rout run uln^ plnlfhi dnwii. It 



•vedud bi 






lowi 



udonth«4urlkce.U« di«d,but4bi 

Wta«n D KsnlucVT, in 1B57, Mw the Wine w^ed, think bo- 
twmi LcKlngtuDand Covbglgil. ItippeH[od«bnatIlD'ha%e 
deaiiMTcd thecornJn manyflelda. Would joapleaac aend It 
to nun* of lonr.ubiKilbcM there, mud inqtilrc i^ tbtj hive (ot 
It anbdoed. and hy wtut jitomi*, If ihej iavo. Johh Johh- 
*TON. Xtar OtHtta. Jf. y. Aag. n. Vc liiire not betim 
net with tbli weed. It t* eilduitljr i (peelea ot Poagoiitim- 

fbegfneralBaeJIihlOIUV/arlhlBitBiuioarpliDUJvknaLenuf. 
and nclndes llie<*«IHSIl»mart weed. "The plsntaonl Uaivry 
JmparffClapeelmon.auddcuiBinilahoiTthe le«*e*, Tho •turn 
Tery mucbmcmblPBthMaf the eommoa knot gn**, erovlns 
jboutdooT^rnrda.tP. avltulan.) hnrlnn Joint" u Inch and n 
half apart, the jolntt endued In ■ tianli, drj, mgBMl shenlh. 
the beat way todnelroj It w LU be lems modo or amoth^rluB ll 
todcalli,torBOplniit can giowor Jlveloug tnlirrlj eidndfd 
floD Uieair. The plow in(: which onr lorreapoudenl spc»ka ol 
la obvloualy too iniperfiT t to baijlt eomplrtclj-poMibI j ■ Urge 
double Mlchlgomvouldlnyit updrrbcjoiid reaurroclion, oti( 
tiiejJow-Ing wewrepeated ■few tlnim', moonaa 11 llpalvtcpa 
(boTelheanr&ce.ltnroDldprDbabl^Kioiibtcoinpletcl]' killed.; 
■GhfTlcim.— Inclosed I Bciid yon n »pi>cliiicn of ca- 
ciiiai>iin.lheiwedDfiih[c)i bought for " Gherklaa." What t 
wiahto knov la, whether thia lathe true "fheikln," or aume 
othcrtirietr. OurKiisoDhutnenandtlUliaverydrjr and 
thought II alghlbeowkis tothe drouth, lliitthcjr were uolan- 
per, ulhe battled ''gherklna" ooialein alocertre abnut il.i 
liiva *galn. Enclosed I leodjOD a caIorilierlne,wUcb]oaka 
modi like a water melon. Iplanted IhliTariii^abKiu be Ural 
c> Jnne, ainogalde OiT my LJing Oreen CDcumber— that tong 
OreencqctimherhearlBgeanjrlnJnl)', hntthlsTirlrtydldTiut 
bloeaomiiBlllJnlT IStk Bi>dconiinencsdplcl(ln|,'abonltheinib. 
Kbonldthar liepliBtaiearUer, andlatbla ihslroegoirt a, L. 
DbFubikt. Wacelandeardiii.TVlt. 3tpi.,i»H. [Thp*|>«- 
dnen reccivedialhelciteOb^kln. It 'wae plinled too kiln- 
hence ihe inullflzo. buC^s now Ingoudcoudillon tOr pickling, 
rurwhlcbpurpoaealaneltianacd. If Iclt on the Tine until the 

Peart— firape* Wlil hlalhehcntscniuiufortninb- 
pUntlni; prarlrecft Whnt kind* ironld fan reaoB*nend A>r 
this nartbemlsUtDde, the nail belnRthu rich dCTmeadoWliird 
(iflheCoonectlcu limr What n.UI««ry In Nev-BnglmdCaU 
I rely »pon tor gOH>dTlgojona tnM»,and the prolmble price uf 
theaaaie* Whatklndorgrapewouldjiiureconiimeiidfortbli 
Tldnilj (ho object being for table nae, and uhcre can It bt 
procnred.andtlicprleeartheiamt ft*. D. Xtie-Eairipihin. 
[Prtin ninybcIniDHpIiiDlcdi'lthcTnDlDinniiT aiirlng^hr Ulkt 
would pro!Mihlybebe»tlti»ae¥*fethslon,eappclsllj erpoaed 
towliid. We would prelFr good uplnn toll td rlcbrlrernllu- 
Tion. OnHrlchloiiiaulllh«trfriBartnore1lnt>leU)bekllli'd, 
TheMenlahBuanlyandUrbanlM are^Ihysryhirdy rnric- 
ilia 1hi1 foraaclectkitatneilendtbrooith the tcilaDll we wonld 
VroiiOaiSuiiflWlDoypnue.T/Bon. Bartlelt.WB«hlrston, Buf- 
lam. Scckcl J^cinlah BeuK; Howell, L'rbaalatc. aicUon, 



bulling valcr on a pint ot lb* tMd, 
binirL A iHinloii wUI be fiiDDd to he 

pick IhFH out and plaiiUhrm,aDd the; 

nutacotdrd, ihuacednmaln bonland Dorof, anawov 
babl.i' lie in Ihc ground Bum j yeara.l 

Crossing Nkeep.— liiDvcaSock of ibccpaf 
S*HiMdwopiinon)iolitedwIlhMcrioo,andwaiiltocni« __ 
What klndofbuck oU{[hI 1 to Ect— aUer^Do, A^tth-Sn^ 
Coiawold, oTWhatao laiiiiliiiiiiiiliiitii iiljlililanfliiinaaht 
bloflcoco, aiidi>h«recanaWckaiid*waa(]ibreUMA*Mt 
of jonr reeonimendatlDD t^aDthTjrbe HfelyaUpftdMBir 
WhatwllttbeprlESiiroUUybe T8.^ AWOi.Jh ^ 
in»/,anrcorrFapaitdeDtlR«yaodoublcdlrobUln«ll<fbwMi 
nUckwiit add eoualdecably Is the wel|;hl. dnnied and nlH 
«rncece produced, and irj unliiinally bretdloe onlj-ts pan 

lumh* which on' tiViiit-tiiiid oir^^ f i in fl..-de, ht miy m]oti 
"brlojbl-n... I ... i' _!.-■■■■ ■ - - 



id WInti 
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uuraFrlct at Boalon, add aevcriil at Ttorti 
good tree* may be procnmd. InUcBfrrn 
urnitlly reiillcd at Stty cent* cadi, larger 1 
ford I'rolldc. (.'oucord. and T)daware j^m-p 
*y be had at anr of the prlndpal ni 



thy 



Xocn St.— Could you orsotuct 
re me the muthod of prcparkiit lb 
lit. H Ihnt it will Kcnrinnle*— ulai 
(crplao^g T J.Pxii 



■ ourcortespondeots, 

TL-d of the Yellow I^ 

hetbrr iprinj or full la 

fowB. [The I 



at the Locut will not ngoallj gcnnlDBte without Kaldlng. £ 



fllrp 



nd bla 



ly Mtullnthlsrc^Lii-t:. Tl.iiriirr^i-niicr . ■ ..n ! 

havln;thrad™ntnt-..if.-.. i, ■■.; :- ■ v ■ .--.Itlheretoraolld 
pnffcrabbt. Dutliilili>(ii,iic,iiiii)i>'ii)i itii^ attention th* loik 
WDiildpTot»blj recelTe. the UEdouinlebtMim hb foipMi 
be*t. We iDiwtTrrvrlo our advertlilng colnmna Sxthead- 
drtr>-tea of broodcra, who maj bo contulled as to the tmlui 
txtcty of Hhlpmeiita (ooneh adiatancc, aa wdta* wlUitapii 
to llie prlcea whlchccetuovirlnbleliiBdmilofqaatalliia.) 

Red Dnrhama.-Cuti f on i^vemcsujlnronnailoa 
If there la d)it in ct breed of ci tile called Red Durham, aad 
their pedlgrue.iribey make good cou'»^. mid whrrc th<r iprauc 
(Mnit H.H. irwon, IT. tThe-nurbam ■ ^ , ■ r -kJ 
cnltle TSry In color, red. red and wblic, raao, and white. beUif 
equaBrpanlndeiceulBadprutiiilli < cqoa] rdue. ai iboot- 
aprliiR from dlhcr color It nbouLar. :. . ibM dI 

it" pareiila. ai to repeal it. Uenti' ili. i- . ■ ■ <1 M 

aoinedtslrlctalor.fOMeH.arto pure bred fiunitle^lnwIildithU 
color iircdomlnalea. Tbej or any other wi?H bred Shoft-HorM 
or high grndea of tliobri!tfd,iM found to beef VufJ grcatralia, 
' iNy bewlicra patturagc la quite poor and tbtdlBiM 






,blc.] 



Machiiieai — AVIiU-h la Ihc brat moirlng tntchlne bt 
n<e! II.II. W.rlau,-n. [Webavelteqnentlyr«11edta*Ht 

liiqalrie>aalhl«,ihMIhpdlli:erence bet ween UialiadlB(pa(oti 
la auiiitl, and no one enu Ihlrly undertake to Ma ei t that aldnrti 
abrolutdy "Ibcbeal." ThcjjuIywnyfOronrooTKtpoDdiailto 
do. wlIlbctoiiddn'MthoBianubictDrenorthM*'HhUi«r«aa- 
vcrtltrd. when the H!li-onconicaarannd.>tIdebtalBdaacr[pIln 
dttuIan.'whkhliceiineOmparewllhtliecianlnattonofjhoH 
for anlo Ilk lil« own Idnlty, and ud^o br hlntacir M to Ibt 
one tnoblilktflytomcethUindh'IdQdprefcrcncea.] 

Duller WAthers.— ^'il you bo kbid enough to tell 
Rie thrunghlhe(V>. (!■<(¥„ wbere bntter worten eu bt 
procured 1 J. E. L. (We do int remember to hare aeen them 
adTcrtlaed. FrobnWy they ran be had lit The Jlgrtcollunl 
Wnrrbonaea in New-York. Pblladdphla and BoaCon.] 

nine Making. — Allownketo Inqolre throuirb jonr 
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1.— Will Bculliona mkrd from lilsck lAed, V 
cpc over nnlU another year, and fet om.botlom, or an thtr 
ronlitcn W P Will aoma of one onlon-talMn pMM 
Itoaa their ciperiencen 
KeepinsEBRH.— Cnn yon jtlfe lorao reliable Kcdpt 



ttlngd 



»n eee* m thai 



py will k< 



R. [The irrMt point ink' 
wimd— iome honaekeepsn — = .v,j .u, 
the sman end •hould be dc 



fJ^Sora tt 



!• tn haTO tl 

- -latltiaq 

: others 



lalhL Ther may be nuked In oau. dry BandBatT or an' 
—"vlal (hat will hold them luthiapodtlOB. Th^sboidl 
a cool, dry room.] 
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teaieriiiff Posts Durable.— Would you please to 
I ia iIm uczt Cultivator, or as loon as yoacan, the modus 
rmndi of kyanislng fence posts with sulphate of copper or 
snvlsc^ State how strong the solution should be made, how 
p the posts should be kept to soak, and how the vessel 
idd bo made to hold the liquid. You say that eooper work 
, not do and it would be hard work to dig out of a log a 
?e enough trough for the purpose. I have heard of holes bc- 
bored into posts where they jro into the ground, and Ailed 
h mil ; would this be any use if done after the po:*ts had 
sd A year or two. An early answer to these questions wunld 
:g« an Old Svbscribbb. [Wo are unable to give the de- 
B of the process of kyanizlng, as it is bnt little practiced iu 
I eonntry, the material being rather expensive for ordinary 
We much prefer the use of gas tar, which may be 
cheaply in all towns or cities where gas is made tram 
L Let the posts or other timbers be thoroughly seasoned— 
A tbe tit in a large kettle or cauldron, to as high a degree ns 
f be quite safe from danger of taking fire, and then immerse 
pOBta for a few minutes In this heated tar, so that the tarred 
lliMi may be a few Inches above the ground when set. This 
lerlsl enters the pores, and by entirely exclnding moisture* 
iSBies the dorability of the wrood to a remarkable d^ree.] 
■vek and Draining*— I would like to be told the 
Be each of the best Muck Manual, and the best Treatise on 
daing. I desire works that ore practical for a poor former— 
iBBD one in debt. J. E. C. Oneida Co., y. Y. [The second 
one of Rural Affairs contains an article occupying twelve 
BM, copiously illustrated, on the sulject of draining. Klip- 
t^a and Judge Frenches books on draining are both good, 
I eontain much valuable matter. Thcj are duodecimo books, 
: an prices have changed rapidly within a few months, we 
aot give the present cost. Browne*s Field Book of Manures, 
Aher duodecimo work, gives a great deal of information on 
I subject. There arc also many practical hints in the differ- 
volumes of Rural Affairs.] 

■akin^ Finef^ar* — How can cider vinegar be aeon- 
prepared for use f How is the mother in vinegar formed f 
w does it promote acidity f IIow can it be clarified f What 
■alona the white scum which rises on it while making f H. 
[Vinegar is made from cider by exposing it in barrels not 
its ftill, with the bung open, in a warm place, as the south 
e of a building, to the fhll action of the sun's rays. The ad- 
ion of a quart or two, or even a gallon of molasses to each 
teU hastens fermentation and makes better vinegar. The 
Ution of a sheet of brown paper placed upon the surface 

hastens fermentation, by giving additional facility to the 
ton of the air. The mother in vinegar consists of the con- 
te organic matter in tbe cider, which promotes fermentation 

1 then setdea to tlie bottom in a sort of gelatinous mass. 

i sappoBO the old-foshioned way of separating the vinegar 

m it, described by Dean Swift, is as good as any, namely,— 

^ First rack slow, then rack quick. 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick.*^ 

rifying by distillation makes the vinegar nearly colorless, 

t this mode is only adopted for druggists. Vinegar is some- 

les manufactured in the course of a day or two with great 

tkUty, by allowing tt to trickle through small holes in the 

ttom of a pan placed on the top of and fitting a bam>l, which 

ttted with shavings. The vinegar runs down the surfoce of 

' shavings, and is thus thinly exposed to the air, which causes 

Ipid fermentation, completing the process, if skillfully cou- 
!ted, in forty-eight hours.] 

isparagas. — I should like to know the best mode 
naking an asparagus bed. J. E. C. Otieida Co.^ N. Y. 
lect B piece of dry ground, and enrich it heavily to the depth 
my one foot, by thoroughly mixing in and Incorporating old 
xwct or compoet. Set out the plants or sow the seed very 
7 in s|^ng; keep the bed perfectly clean throughout the 
km, and spread over It a coat of manure ju^t before winter, 
»e forked in the first thing in spring. The old-fashioned way 
Ugging a pit two or three feet deep and filling It. with alter- 
ing layera of soli and manure, is not necessary, for if the 
Its Bre set thickly in this bed, their crowded condition will 
rent the stalks fh>m growing large ; they will not do so well 
n B single foot of rich soil, when plenty of room Is given, 
high cnltivatlon and manuring attended to.] 
[arresting Beans,— Will yon or some of your able 
Irlbatora who have had experience, please inform me 
n^ the Co. Gxxtlbxan, of the proper time of pulling, and 
mod«s of curing Marrow beans, and oblige A Nxw Sub- 



scriber. Cairo^ N. Y. [Pull the beans when ripe, the stalks 
Mtill remaining partially green, drive stakes into the ground 
scTvral feet high, place a circle of stones or coarsebmsh arovnd 
the foot of the stakes, as mnv be most convenient, to keep the 
benns from the ground, huo then pull, dry, and stack them 
around thette stakes, the beans radiating from the centre, so aa 
to throw off the rain, until they become quite dry.] 

Hedges* — What is the best shrub for hed^c for these 
parts, (to miles north of Utica.)— clay soil— and also the best 
time to sow or plant? J. E. C. Ontida (k)., N. Y. [Further 
experiments may Ih^ needed to answer thi;* question satisfocto- 
rily. It is probably too cold f<<r the Osaire t^range, which suc- 
ceeds so well where the winters are a little wanner. The Buck 
Thorn is extremely hardv, hut requires a cood soil and firee cul- 
tivation, away from the snnde of trees, to become stout enough. 
Tbe lloncy Locust is re^^rded by some of our most Intelligent 
cultivators as the best for cold rcgiont*, all thiu^^s conHJdered ; 
but good cultivation and the best t'ystcm ol cutting back are 
absolutely necessary to form a close, comjjac-l hedge. The Nor- 
way Spruce would form a beautiful evergreen hedge, and in the 
course of -time wouVd probably be stifl' enoM; h for all ordinary 
purposes. One or two tele4;raph wircf* stretched iuaide of it, 
would probably make it a stout barrier.] 

Cistern Pump.— I am hnvlnir a cLstern dug: under 
my cook room, I want to know what kind of pump will be best 
and most durable, one that will not- freeze in winter, where can 
it be h.nd, and tbe probable price. T. T. B. [We like the old- 
iashioncd cliain pump l>est, if* well made and kept in good run-; 
ninjg order. Some of the best iron pumps, which have a pro- 
vision Hir letting off the water, to preveuf freezing, are neat and 
convenient, ana are preferred by some. These pumps are to 
be had at most of the large hardware stores througliout the 
country.] 

Ice House* — Will you, or some of your readers, in- 
form me how to construct a cheap ice-house above ground, for 
family use? J. G. H. FtMiey Co., Ind. [Our correspondent 
will find Aill Instructions for the construction nnd filling of Ice- ^ 
houses on page 23 of the Illustrated Annual Kegistcr for 1864.] if^ 

Wool Growers Convention.— A convention of the 
wool growers of the State assembled at the City Ilall, 
Rochester, Sei>t. 21st, and was numerously attended by 
prominent wool growers fh)m this and other States and 
Canada. The Convention was organized by calling Hon. 
Hexby S. Randall, of Cortland County, to the chair, 
and ai)pointing Hugh T. Brooks, Esq., of Wyoming, 
secretary. A constitution was reported by a committee, 
consisting of Hon. Messrs. T. C. Peters, of Genesee, 
Wm. Kelly of Dutchess, and T. 8. Fazton of Oneida, 
and subsequently adopt-ed. The permanent organization 
was styled *• The New York Hheep Brcedertt and Wool 
Orotrers* Auociation,^^ A committee consisting of Hod. 
Geo. Geddes of Onondaga, Hon. A. B. Conger of Rock- 
land, Hon. A. S. Upliam of Genesee, Gen. O. F. Mar- 
shall of Steuben, A. F. Wilcox Esq., of Onondaga, E. 
E. Brown, Esq., Cayuga, and Lionel Sherwood, Esq., of 
Wayne, was appointed to nominate officers for tbe en- 
suing year, and reported as follows : 

JPretident—lloik. Hsnrt S. Randall of Cortland. 

yice'PresidentJt—Levr\» P. Allen of Erie. Aaron Y. Baker of 
Steuben. Davis Cossit of Onondaga, Theo. 8. Faxton of Onei- 
da, Geo. H. Brown of Dutchess, Winslow F. Watson of Essex, 
Samuel Faile of Westchester, and D. W. Percy of Rensselaer. 

Cor, Secretary— H. T. Brooks of Wyoming. 

Bee. Secretary— D. D. T. Moore of Monroe. 

7Wa«/rer— Luther H. Tucker of Albany. 

JSrecutire Committee— ¥. O. Marshall of Steuben, Ahram 
Stocking of Livingston, James Geddes of Onondaga, E. K. 
Brown of Cayuga, and EUJah Ennis of Wayne. 

The report of the Committee was accepted and adopt* 
cd, and the officers declared duly elected. The Conven- 
tion then adjourned to the call of the President. 

.Seedling Concord Grape. — ^We have receired fW>m 
8. WORDEN of Oswego Co., a box of grapes, which he 
states is from a seedling of the Concord, superior to 
that variety in quality, and ripening with Hartford Pro- 
lific. The specimens sent much resemble Concord, but 
arc rather freer from pulp and sweeter than the speci- 
mens of the last named sort which accompanied the seed- 
ling. Whether this superiority and early maturity may 
be from accidental causes, better soil, or other influences, 
cannot perhaps be f\illy determined until it is tried in 
different localities; but if the superiority is maintained 
after the necessary years of trial, it will doubtless prove 
an acquisition. 
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Governmental Aid to Agriooltnre. 

There haa never been a time since the declaration 
of American independence, wlien such an amount of 
needful and efficient aid was proffered to American 
farmers for the promotion of scientific and practical 
agricultare as witnessed at the present day. The 
government is doing many noble and magnanimous 
things for the agriculture of our common country ; 
and although we may not see the important bearing 
that tliis aid will ultimately have upon our agricul- 
ture, still there can be no doubt that a glorious success 
is reserved in the future for those who will move on 
faithfully and perseveringly where the government 
leads the way. 

One of the noblest and most commendable objects 
which the government has in view is the elevation of 



ngly, efficiently, and in good time, their 
mental and corporeal, where they have 
terized by harmony, have seldom fail 
crowned with most satisfactory resnlta 

We believe that the day is not far disti 
aid which our government is rendering 
culture, will be appreciated by the great 
tillers of the soil, and they will perceive 
impetus has been given to our agriculti 
have been secured in no other way. 

Now what the government desires, an< 
sential for good success, is^ that Ameri 
should resolve to take a single step durii 
towards carrying out some improvement 
vation of the soil. It is the work of a si 
to effect any very great improvement in 
the character of American farmers as tillers of the soil ^^^ ^ good beginning this year in one bn 

which they cultivate. This lies at the foundation of ^"i^'Tiri^n?'?,.^^ 
„ '^, ^ , ,,1, . y<»r» and will greatly facilitate eveiy ope: 

all permanent improvement in every laudable enter- ^^J^ improvement. 

prise. The mind must first be enlightened in the ■ ^^ 

knowledge of science and arts before we can expect to TREATMENT OF FOOT-E 

proceed a single step in any improvement. Tlierefore -c, ^, r>i -n. "IT "i «. * •^" 

:, ^ii.j. J. Eds. CV). Oknt.— For the benefit of J 

the government has been, and is now, expending a ^, . ., , ^ , , , ,., 

r^ - „' • V 11 • r *i others similarly troubled, with your perm 

vast sums of money in collecting reliable information, „ , , . ..,. ^ ^ . , 

J , j.^ . 1. . # *x *!. 1 1. • relate my experience with foot-rot m she 

and in diffusing such information among the laboring /^r>„K r n .... -, .^ 

nv f *i ™ «w: r r *v i ^ rm. • spnng of 180»> I first discovered the dii 

millions of the working farmers of the land. The aim ' , -,, . , , , , 

- *:* -f^v ^.' ^*i nock. The sentiment of no cure for foe 

of our goverment is to magnify the vocation of the , ♦ • u f 41 v 

American farmer, to elevate his character from being ^ . .,,,' ,,, 

a mere mwhlne to the capacity of an intelligent, Pre»ed on my m.nd. and I muBt say I had 

re««oning, investigating and a thinkivi, being, who f"""^; ^"' ^ '""^, .'f '" "" ^f ™ ^«*«1'»« 

shall be capable of performing a given operation cor- '^ *'"'' '^,"' "'''''* **"•* "««» « J«<^««'J« « 

rectly, and of communicating the results to others. '* '"""-P"' ,<", f'i P'"*"^, rfoy.-tound . 

mi f 1 . X J ^1 r * I'l J Vermont, I think, — ^and I hated to 

This object is worthy of a government like ours ; and . , , ' . , ., » . , 

ir i> Ml r 1 ] 1 'ii- ^ 1 1 Ai And knowini? that if I tried to cure 

if farmers will fool ready and willing to help them- ^ , , , , . , , , « - 

If A* A 1.1. A r sj 1 • 1 I should at least have the benefit of my ow 

solves in proportion to the amount of aid which our , , . « ^* ..* *** .../ «" 

_**j*xi_ *rM* hereafter, I concluded to try the expenm< 

government extends to them, we cannot fail to see, in >/^ ••••'< 

a few years, very desirable improvements in our agri- 
culture. 

Another grand and laudable object wlii<rli our 
government has in view, is to aid American farmers 

in their efforts to make two tons of hay ctow, and two . , 1 1 1 » 1 . ^ a. ^ . 

, I , - , , , J , A XI i"ff ^^d swabbing," but to no satisfactoi 

bushels of gram, where only one is produced at the 

present time. 

Our agricultural and horticultural statistics show 
Uiat our soil does not produce from year to year one- 
half the amount of graw, buy and grain that it Ih ciipa- j ^ion in the firlds. I treated none during 
ble of yielding under scientific and intelligent manage- !i,„t in the spring. Ixiforo turning to pa 
ment. And our h^gislators see and ai)preciate tliis am inod thoroughly every sheep and lamb. 



part 
cure ther 



try tne expenm< 
I coramenrwl with a remedy very hij 
mended, by applying it to such sheep as 
ed and turning tliein into a lot by thei 
finding the disease likely to run throug] 
fiock, I treated the wholo to the same cou 
ing and swabbing," but to no satisfactoi 
the infection had beonie spread over my 
had not sufficient ch^an ones to keep them 
I concludiid to lay aside " doctoring," e 
treme cas^n*. and wait for iHnier to destrc 



fact ; and they arc anxiounly inquiring from year to 
year, " wliat can be done to aid tlie agriculture ])roper 
of our country 1" 



Many of our famiers are opf»ning their «'yeB to this ■ in mv flcwk 



and applied the remedy to all infected ones 
and to others twice, at intervals of three < 
since which time 1 have seen no traces of 



imix>riant c<mf<iderati(in, and arc commencing renova- 
ting KybteiiiH of iigriciillurc, and they nevt^r fail Ut find 
that by judicious management they are able to raise 
two tons of hay, eash^r and at l(»s exi>ense than they 
u«jil to produce one ton. Tliey find that there is an 
inexhaustible resource of fertility in the soil beneath 
their feet, and in the air that surrounds them, and that 
by hu.sl)imding these resf)unvH, by taking proiH.»r care 
of the elements of fertility which are available in 
rendering their soil more and more productive — by 
thinking intelligently and correctly — by reasoning 
]>hil(M<u)phically alH)ut their employments — by planning 
discreetly and wltH.'ly, and by executing understand- 



TuE Kkmedy. — Of white and blue vi 
verdigris, and copi)eras, each three ounQes 
and add one ({uart of vinegar ; let it stanc 
and stir occasionally, then add of alcohol 
of turpentine each one half pint, and lot 
hours. Apply it with a brush of suitable 
between the toes. I found it much better 1 

If many are to be treated, place the sh 
backs in a narrow box eight inches deep 
from the ground sufficiently to work at 
erect After the treatment pnt the she 
floor until the feet are dry. A Su] 

Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
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; GUIDE TO THE FLOWEB QAEDEN, 



I^HEAP APPL& TREES. Hracinlhs,Tnlipe, CrocDMi, Snow Uropi, 
^ THIRTY THOtTSAND Crown Impefiuli, Anemoaea, Liliei,Ae., 

FIRST CLASS APPLE TREES, ;:;;^n'"Ji';:,^;i.T;is;,.'ii«;ii;"i~;,„."r«^^ 

Clieaper tttmm the Cheapest. a«i>,iiti.fuii ].m« "KnHinH, «nd on* bnmiiruii, coior.d i.iu« 
ror»u(leiilin'iddre» A. K. WILUAUS. 



J_*.S»A]V LILY. 



PNDLESS CHAIN AND LEVEH 



■"■*■ Small Fruit Nw^ery. 

•nuiFBRRBT PLANTS or Aultn. BarlkU, CutWr, Dovi 
H, ud Wvd-i Faiorilr, U *LM per IMi 

IS:;s.»™;r;"'"«;;,'i';'Sd'™"'-~ " hobsk po-weks, 

K.'^;E!Sri"J:'.:iiS;'i";«'".',';-'S.., thhebhebs ahd oleakees, 

flncB PniUllci. AlbloD. Dcclfnrd WUI*, Lsinll'ltrUtoulWIlil* CLOVER HL'LLEB^ CIBCUI AR AKUCKOW CUT WOOn-BAW 

*NllMSt'." « BO»'*rt^°Ad'd *" "*" '"^ MACIUSKa. CIDBR M1LL3, BROim COBS SCRAPBRB, *t. 

°^'- '"""""- ■ ^wiu.uw8.M...tei»b.N.J. o"VESTmGHOTISE & 00., Schenectady, H. T. 

rpnUE DELAWAKE ORAPS-VINES. Bend ror Urcidv, conulnloi ndl dncripllcn nnd prhiF. .r .bOT* 

-^ From the Orlvk.al Ti-e. Tp^i w'^-olif*"'^" "-. "'^"'fJ^.'.^^cU.'ig-y. 

BEST QUALITY OF PLANTS, tm-bw-york state tile wok^s, 

.A.T IjOTW I'BJCCBS. ^^ «*« ma co»ib ot 

Ai» itinK TiH Bf Allen-, vhit. Erbrid. Adiroi.d», ADM, Li RK & LTDI US-STREETS, ALBANT, N. Y. 

Creiellnn. Concord, Cllnlon, Cur.hoia. C1ar», C»KsJ». DIsn., ivM. M. BEMtER, I GBOnnKJ \rK80.1 

l.eii(ilr,LoiEui,Uixatiiiner,0ularli.Bi!ti(«ikKi>iKnH«irEl7lirldi. ~ 




■pLOOMINOTON NUKSERY. 

-" BloomlHBton, !lffvl.eas Co., III., 

KSTABLISHSD IN 1852. 

L. ind M Bl eloR >l the 
^ . , d Hll«ceLber upvriDT to ui7 nuMlt li 

And Nursery Stock, d£S^ 

A.ntrnnenl ud rellnbl. u»nineiiL portlculitli of APPI,B«. AlnDRAIHISO 

PBABS, PEACHES. ORAFE9. SMALL yRUITg, STOCKS. F.VKB. PUUnn. foe tlulherimtie-... ......,- — -~.^. -.... — 

flBSENS. SHADE TEBB8, BOSKS, BCLBS >nd ORHAIfE.STALS, .,,n.„n«iw fcr.lj.l-D 

wodiiijmiiiii'nihriviii. T30ARDMAN & GR41 B 

10,000 S«unF«el of «!»• VM«. ^ PATENT IMPROVED 

01TAL0OUESKnlonreo.Iptnrt.rondlt.IDPL INSULATED IRON RIM ANO^ FRAME 

Bcpk e-*«tni3t. F. K, PHIKNIX, OloomlDeton, IH. 
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^TRAWBERRIES AND 

Plants of WILSON'S ALB.\NT SREDLING, TRIOMPHE DK 
GAND and BARTLETT STRA^tDERRIRS, sufficient to plant 12 
acres Mid an equal qnantUy of LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
can be had in lots for satisfactory note* payable in two years, with 
out hiterest, on applicatiun to EDVIUND MORRIS, 

Sept. 29- wStralt. Burlington, N. J. 

QLD COLONY NURSElilES, 

I?1^^11101lt}l, M^UNN. 

THE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY, 

For Upland and Garden Cultivation. 

October and !Voveniber are the best months for planting this excel- 
lent and easily fcrown fmit in Gardens and Market Gardens. The 
crop here last season in my method of cultivation was o?er 400 bush- 
els per acre. Explicit diroctionii for cultivation on a small or larvre 
scale, with price* of plants, wilt be sent to any address, totrcther with 
a priced descriptive catalogue of all Speeds, Fruit and Klowvrinic Trees 
and Fbrube, and Plants r^-qulred for the Farm, Garden or Nursery. 

AT^I^ TIIK iliEir NTKA^BEKRlKf^ 



The Annual Register of Rural Aifalrs— 1865. 

The clerentb number of Thb Ahkual HxauTni or Svbal 
AiTAiRs, for 1866, la now in preas. The uanal MuoiiBt of labor 
and exi)en»c have been laid ont upon ita contenta and fflnrtm- 
tlons, and wc think it will rank aa one of the moat IntetMttav 
and nsefhl numbers in the series. 

The pnrpose of this notice is to apprise Adtkrthsbs that a 
few pagea will be devoted to their wants, aa heretofore. Tta 
AirNCAL Rboistbb remains aa a work of constant jeferenea 
throaghont the year ; it reaches thousands who are not aubacri- 
bera for either of onr other publicatioos, beaideaita pnrrbaseby 
a very large miOority of the aubscribers to the Couxtbt Onma- 
MAN and Cultivator. The back numbers remain in dtrnand 
year after year, so that the advertisements are constaotfar 
brought into new hands. And, as the sales of the AmvAL 
Rboibtxr continue large, not only throughout the Autnmn and 
Winter, but also late into the coming Spring, we may anggeat 
that advcrliaers should bear in mind this fkct in preparation ot 
their fkvors : manufacturers of Mowing and Reaping Macblnea, 
Plows and other Implements, as well as Nursery and Seeds- 
men, Breeders, etc., win '* be first in the field '* for 18Q5, by tak- 
ing this medium of reaching the Agricnltnral Public. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 

One Pace 825.00 I One Third Pa«c».... flO.Oa 

One Half Pace, Ift.OO I One PonrCh Po««,. . 7^€ 

Buslnesa Cards, (Live Slock, 4kc.,) 05. 

Our friend? will oblige us by sending their advertisementa at 
toon a* pofHbfe ; the space desired thould be tpee^fted^ in order 
that the matter may be set as conspicuously aa the prescribed 
limits will permit. 

Albany, August, 18M. LUTHER TUCKER A SON. 

r<IDER MILL 6CREW. 
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are now rendy for deliverr, prepaid by mail. Now is the time to plant 
for a sprint crop. 

Carriage of all packages paid to Boston or New. York. 

B. M. WATSON. 

tlept. 9>w6tin9t. Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Bfass. 



"DEES AND BEE KEEPING- 

■^-^ A Plain, Practical Worlc. with directions how to make Bee* 

Keeping a Desirable and Lacratire nnsiness. and for Shipping Bees 

toOalifomla. By W. 0. IIarbisok. Price •!, by mail post paid. For 
Sale by U Tcckrh A Son, Co. Gkxt. Ufiicv. 



We are making the 0HEAPB8T and BEST OIBER MILL SCREW 
IN THE WORLD. Whole length, 4 feet. I^ength of thread, SK feet 
Diameter of Screw, 4 Inches. Weight, including nut, 115 ponn^ 

Also PU5IPS of all kinds for Farmer's use. Address 

8. F. P. A F. B. CO., 

J. A. Ri'MKKT, Treasurer. Seneca Falls, V. T. 

• Oct. 1- mlt. 

OEED RYE AND WHEAT. 

^ 1,000 Bnslielsi of* Seed Rje» 

Pimt quality, and heavy, for sale at •) per bushel. Also MRDITRB. 
RANRAN RED WIIRAT, very fine, es pounds to the bushel, at tS 
per busliel, delivered In New- York. Buyers to send bags to New- York 
and put grain in from bags sent there. Apply to WM. BERBR, 
Sept. 29-w3t. Northport, Sntfolk Co., N. T. 

TIIOROUGH-BRED8 FOR SALE. 
TwoTHOKOL'Gfl-URED JERSET COWS. 3 and 5 years old. 
now in milk, and in calf, by a thorough-bred Jersey Bull. Also two 
FULL BLOOD AYK811IRE COWS, In milk and calf by a pure bred 
Ayrshire Bnll. None need apply that are not In want of superior 
pure brtd, warranted animals, as the above stock have undoubted 
pedigrees. JOHN GILES, 

Sept. 29 - w2t. South Woodstock, Conn. 

T EICESTER RAMS FOR SALE. 

^^ Thrf e Yearlings Tjelcenter Rain«« 

Price— First choice, $60.00 

Second choice 50.00 

Third choice, 40.0C 

Address JURIAN WINNE, 

Sept. 99— w3t. Bethlehem Centre, Albany Co., N. T. 

rpUOROUGH-BRED 

-*■ Slieep fbr Sale. 

I will sell ten of my oM THOEOUGH-DRBJ> BPAinSH MRRINO 
EWES. A pedigree will be given that 

oA-rrrroT be z>ot7BTsz>. 

This is an excellent opportunity for any one to start a good flock of 
CHOICE 8H KEP for a little money. For fbrther particulars address 
my shepherd, CoL. H. 11. Uaaarrr, at Brandon, Ft. 
Sept. 16 - w4L N. T. 8PRA0UC Ja , Brandon. Tt. 
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TZKHS — Sum Cnm fib Yxas.— T« caple* at Tm Cuv 
TTTiToi ud Ten ol the AvnUAL RiaUTin op Bl'bu, Amiiu, 
wHta «m of eacb free to the Agnt, fill Dultin. 

THE CULTIVATOR tuu been pablbibed thlrtj jeirm. A 
Kvw 8BBIU warn comaenced Ln ISU, mud tfae eleTeii volamefl 
■gr leoa, «,&.&, 7. B.S,IO, O, Bluid«S,cu>l>0 MrnUhed, boimd 
■Dd poetptUd, at $1.00 euh— ibe Ht of 11 vol*. kbI per Kipreu 
ftirtS.H. 

"THE COCnTRY UEKTLBUAK," a WMUy Agrlcnltanl 
Joanal oT U qwuto p*c<*> mUag two Tolninee jeutj •TOS 
pBfCk, U tt-iO par jeu, li tuned br the ume pabllaben. 



She (fliultivntar & Couutri) d^^ntlonsii. 

DISCUSSIONS AT THE N. Y. STATE FAIR 
Stflamlnc mnt CatUnc Paod (»r Stock. 

A cunsiderabls nomber of penoiw were present at the 
Citf H«.ll on Tueadaj evening to he&r the diaciuaion 
belure tiie Statu Agticultnnl Societj oc llie queetioo 
ofMeamingand cutliag fond for ilock." Ei-Preel- 
dent A. B. Cosger took the cliair at 8 o'dpck p. x., 
and introduced Qeo. W. Moose of Buffalo, wbo open- 
ed tlie discugeion. 

Mr. Moolu: atat«d that be bad first been led 
to loiik into the economj' of u^ng this character of 
food for Block b; noticing the Increased quantity of milk 
ai tLe result of feeding corastalkt. He was using cut 
eonuta1bsaItherateof8bUBbeIsperdfL7,aiid wUenha 
coaimeiic«d putUng on hot water, the cows increased 
their milk during the Snt week one pint perdaj.and 
during tlie tecoud week one quart. B; dunging feed 
tkef shrunk. Afterwards made an experiment in 
■teaming food and stock ate it up cleaner, relished it 
more, and were better satisfied than with usual man- 
ner of feeding. Next experiment was with 84 cows, 
where a steaming appamtus was employed ; liad been 
Gnttlngaudfeedinghajfommedajailiaj was mould; 
And most}', but bj steaming it was renderod palatable, 
ftod cows were well satisfled with it. Had it not been 
MtMrued, a large share of the fi«d would not hare 
been eaten. Cowa fed on eteamed food were healthier, 
WBrenottroaliled with constipation, and there was a sav 
]ng of 33 per cent. In fodder. Bj cntting and steaming 
the feed, could keep 80 head oT cattle where he kept SO 
I17 tlie old method, and the prodnct of milk was In- 
eieased one-tblrd. Had never weighed slock nor feed 
in oondnctiog experiments — would like to bavea state- 
inent from Jfr. E. W. Stew AST on this quesUon, as 
he had had much experience in feeding steamed food. 
Ur. Stewabt bad fed cat teed, hmj and straw, for 
10 7*ui ; h«l bd hay wltboat eatiiog for experiment 



and believed 15 or 10 pounds of cut and steamed hay 
to equal 25 pounds not so treated. The food by steam- 
ing is rendered sweeter and more palatable. Btaaa- 
Ing mouldy straw ifnews Its flavor a« If It had never 
lieen injured. Was unprepared to see such a changa 
in the character of feed until proved by experiment, 
Cutting and steaming increased the value at feed S3 
per cenL — there was no great increase of labor by 
adopting this system. All refuse material about the 
barns could be worked up Into palatable food. Had 
made an eiperiuient in feeding cattle and sheep on 
straw cut and steamed with 2 quarts of bran per head, 
and they preferred it to the beet hay. Had experiment- 
ed with ten head of cattle, feeding five on cut and 
steamed straw, and five on hay, and then alternating, 
and there was the greategt improvement with those 
fed on steamed feed. 

In reference to cutUng the feed, it should be out 
Gne — straw i Inch, eorostaiks 1 of an inch long. One 
ton of cornstalks, if cut and steamed, was ag valuable 
OS a ton of hay ; cut and steamed food eonld be nied 
with great advantage for horses, and would core In 
cipient heaven in S weeks. By steaming the fbod it la 
belter prepared for digestion, and when grain vraa 
treated In this way and fed. nothing was found In the 
manure but the husk, and hence all the nnlritlve 
value of the tuod is obtained. In experiments, have 
not weighed feed and animals, but find that thoae 
consuming S bushels of feed reqnirs -but 3 when 
steamed ; they at first eat nme quantity, but after a 
little 25 per cent. less. When steamed lood is used 
for eons it Improves the qualltj of milk and gives a 
better quality of butter. 

Cattle win eat roots and straw steamed together a* 
well aa if straw Is mixed with bran. In reference to la- 
bor, a man will take care of the nme number of animals 
OS In ordinary way of keeping, only he must work a 
little harder. One man can do the work and care for 
SO head with properly oranged barn and flxtuiea. An 
engine of four horse power could be employed for 
cutting feed, grinding the grain and steaming. The 
gmin and meal should be mixed before steaming, and 
an apparatus similar to that nsed In 8uperphophata 
factories would be s great saving of labor in mixing, 
fte. Tlie fbod should be fed warm but not hot. Had 
cut a ton of straw In 24 hours. One bushel of straw 
weiglis 5 pounds, one of hsy 8 pounds. Barley and 
oat straw Is regarded aa meet nntritloai, next wheat 
raw. Rye is not so valuable. 

Mr. CoKQEB thought one of the most Important 
points to be con^ered by the hrmei la eeonomf of 
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labor. . He hsH a. stmn englDe that doesall the wot-k 
in pr^)*.riiig land for itock tor ■eventldajiiQadfaocu 
of 11^ nae, It U iroiked on niaj 6aja, ox in tind 
wektlier, and thoskj having tltnlMnxpropeTljanaag. 
ed wicli iteanUng box onMde. a-gnat H,vliig of laihn 
tl made; It naa a qontioa vrbetlur better tmuI ip 
conld not be obtained \jj wiuag the cut feed niih b 
luge proportion of water and let it laj till it heaie 
than to nw Bteam. In England it was thoogbl that 
tha eoat ol iteatn waa greater than the eaving matlc 
in food. 

In good itraw yon get from 9 to 15 per cent, of nikt 
ter that ia lolnble In water and is digestible, and if an 
add leaction can be produced like that got b; tlii: 
chemist la his Uborntorj, a greater amount of Ihai 
which jlelds iemb to the anlnud can be obtained. 
When hay ix nsed, s la^e amonnt pavct ont nnas- 
rimllated and indigeslible, and it shoold be ren 
bered that cut feed should have a plentj of water 
mixed with it. 

Mr. Gkudes did not believe in catting and steani. 
ing food tot slock. Has a large cnttiag niacLine ol 
foot-bMse power, but did not Snd it profitable to vne 
it. He did not want cornstalks cut for sheep — tht 
butts of the stalk hkd rerj little Dntiilion. His sheep 
wintered well on dean straw and comBtalks, and it 
was more economical for him to have the food con- 
sumed dry and uncnt — has 150 tons of straw, and 
wants the sheep to eat a large quantit; and tread tkU 
they can under foot. 

IjDTBKaB. Tdcbeb said in Qreat Britain no obc 
has done more by way of experimenting in teeding 
. stock than Mr. Hobbfaix. The theory that he 
adopted, was that feed cut and steamed in this way 
parted niore ie«dily witk the organic constituents, and 
the effict produced was remarkable. Under this pro- 
cess of reeding, it waa fbnnd too that the feed paisliig 
thtoogh the animal system wa* rendered' in better 
order for the manure heap. Bat the practice of steam- 
ing feed had not been extenuve ; some bad tri«d it, 
but cutting waa more in favor than cutliog and steau). 
ing. The English system of agriculture was ttnoe- 
thing hke that pineUced by Mr. Qediss. 

Lramder Wetbebbll of Boston, regarded the ef 
fed of cooked feed on the health of animals as of grea I 
importance in the consideration of this subject. Pork 
and beef made on cooked feed was fiabby and loferinr 
to that made on dry feed. An; way of feeding Ihni 
interfered with the natural mode was of doubtful 
chancier — the cooked feed was passed sooner than i t 
should be, and on this account impaired the health, anil 
wasinjurioua. llealiudud to the practice of Mr. Petekx, 
Mr. BiBNIEand Dr. LoBiNa and said tliat he knew of no 
experiment that would warrant the feeding in this wb^~. 
He did not know bow innutritious feed can be madu 
nutritious by cooking ; for in oooXing there is a loa^i. 
There may possibly be some gain in using innutritious 
feed dmply by extending the stomach, but it was tUo 
opinion of Mr. W. that cooked feed for cattle was nnt 
of iofflcient practical utility to warrant its adoption. 
Mr. Luia, he said, found tliat he had injured tho 
health and constitatlon of liis hones by feeding cook. 
ed feed. He preferred feeding long hay. We knou' 
from the human family that hot food loosens the teeth 
and he Imms bis teelimony against the ntility and 
ccoaomj of this mode of feeding 



Mr Pastok of Utica.BdTDeatod cutting ai 
the ieed — cooked gr^na and vqataUe* were naad Iter 
man's sustenaoeB, u>d were nne nnukiow:- thna- la- 
the lawstate. Why nrt so fim animakt He had' 
hod mudi experience In the keqdng <^ liant>'a*d 
found tliat cut straw and hey with gmiad gnlii,«Dai| 
and oats mixed in equal qnantitiea, were twet Ibr boiMC 
in work — were more lienlthy, and asoid andura mor* 
than on uncut and ungrotutd feed. 

Mr. Stewart, after eight years expertenen la feed- 
ing horses and cattle steamed feed, had (onnd no bad 
results Boning from its use. He thought llie port- 
tloo taken b; ttie gentleman from Bueton naon tbecv 
reUcal than practical. He holered in watting tW 
feed — aeet from twelve to sixteen gaUon* at, water for 
5D bushels of straw. 

Mr. QsDDEa believed that on a good grain farm 
every animal raised was a bill of exponco— on such 
farms there was less loos in keeping sheep than other 
animals. He wanted sheep to ccDvert feed into m^ 
nure, and all animals in some way to aid In this work. 
No man should turn a good grain farm into a dairf 

Mr. WBrnERmx said be had given nftet stated bf 
Mr. Lang— be had given the teetlmony of othen in 
regard to this question, but when the food f>r man and 
animals was to be compared, it should be remembered 
that the stomaciil of man and an ox diflbr. 

Mr. Allen thought tlie same rule would not apply 
to all kinds of stock. Cooked Ibod to milch cows will 
produce more milk ; the more yon OMrimilate the food 
to the stomach for this doM of aidiDaU the better — 
there was leas labor in converting it to use and what- 
ever labor was saved goes to the credit ot milk. He 
had kept a milk dairy and cut the food, adding water, 
aud let it get np to blood beat, Buch food increased 
tlia flow of milk and no harm was done to stock. — 
Horees do better on ground grain and cut feed. Straw 
was not as -valuable as many suppose ; he preferred to 
cut the hay and work straw np nnder the feet of ani- 

Mr- E C, Doe, from Ohio, gave the method of feed- 
ing stock in Illinois and the west, where the com watt 
hauled out in shock and fed. Hogs were tnmed In to 
follow the cattle and were found to thrive best In this 
way. Blicep also were fed after this manner. At the 
west stock nten aimed to get flesh on the animal 
while turned to grass. 



Second Evening's Discussion nt ths State Fair. 
Fine nrooled Sluep nnA their FedlsKM. 

We transfer to our columns Mr. Solon Kobjnboh's 
Report of the Second Evening's discunion at the lata 
State Fair at Rochester, on the question of the proper 
claseificaiion of Fme-Wooled Sheep;— 

The subject of the evening was then stated, and 
Hon. Hekkv 3. Rahdall nf Cortland Introduced. Ha 
said the question was, should this Agricultural Society 
tecognlie anypartlculsrbreed of fine-'woai sheep. Now 
only one breed are reoognlied. Ail other fine wool or 
half bred sheep are tanked under one bead, or have 

slanding. In the long-wool sheep there ar« esveral 
classes. Tet he thonght tliat all bteeds wera as dnst 
in the tiatance, compared '«'ith the prodsetlon of fine 
wool. ThettonhlewiththaprtMlMli^UiktltUoap. 
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led from English lists. There, sheep are divided into 
three dssses — fine, middle, and long-wooled sheep. 
The Soath*I>9wn is the only real original English breed 
CO' the prize list of this Society. The 'best English 
witters regard all long-wooled sheep as having origin- 
ated from one source. He entirely objects to the das- 
sifleation of English sheep. We have now American, 
Suaoo, French and Spanish merino, more distinct than 
the long-wooled breeds. The Saxon are the finest 
wooled sheep in the world. The French and Ameri- 
can are medium — the latter are best. French Merino 
are twice as large as Saxons, and the skin is very mach 
oorrogated. The American Merinos are noted for their 
Uaok color, very soon after shearing. There are other 
distinctions of breed among Merinos. The Spanish 
breed were kept very pure in Cabanos. These were a 
more fixed variety than any of the different breeds of 
English long wools. He then gave a history of the 
early importations of fine-wooled sheep. The pedl- 
greeB of these sheep are very easily traced back to the 
originals. Nether French or Saxon breeds are as profi- 
table to farmers as the American Merinos. He con- 
g^tulated the people that in future a high tariff must 
prevail, and we shall manu&cture our own fine cloth. 
Mr. Randall contended very strongly that the prize 
list of the Society should be revised, so as to offer pri- 
ses more commensurate to the value of fine-wooled 
sheep, which is greater tlum that of all other breeds. 
He contends that the American Merinos are now supe- 
rior to any even in Spain, and that we have two dis- 
tinct sorts, the Paular and Infantado. 

Mr. Peters of Genesee county thinks the prize list 
needs modification upon all points, so as to bring out 
the fact whether it is not more profitable to devote the 
lands of New- York to other purposes than growing 
eheep. Not over 30 per cent, of the land of the State is 
adapted to profitable growing of fine wool. He would 
recommend prizes for long wool and short wool of Eng- 
lish breeds, and one of fine wool sheep. He would not 
recommend the Society to recognize color of wool nor 
wrinkles of skin. 

Judge Pkttibone of Vermont, said he could not 
agree with CoL Randall, notwithstanding he is regar- 
ded as authority. He denies that any Infantado sheep 
were ever imported. He thinks there is a great deal 
of self-conceit among sheep men, in saying tliat their 
sheep are Paular or Infantada If a man certifies that 
his sheep are Paular, I want the testimony, but not 
one iota can be given. Consul Jarvis says but seven- 
teen pure Paulars were ever imported, and these have 
been so mixed with others that they cannot be separa- 
ted. ,He don't believe in distinguishing breeds of sheep 
by the wrinkles, because they are very apt to change. 
Neither does he believe in breeding sheep that pro- 
duce fleeces that are so greasy that there is hardly 
wool enough in a fleece to hold the grease together. 
When he first began breeding fine-wooled sheep, near 
ly forty years ago, 14 pounds of wool was considered 
a good fleece, and that was about as heavy in wool as 
the fleeces are now that we have learned how to make 
them weigh. The big weights are not made by wool, 
but by grease. A fleece that weighed 15 pounds, when 
cleansed only weighed 3 pounds. He didn't believe 
in making such fleeces. 

Mr. Bahdall rsplied to Jndge Pettibone at some 



length, giving his view of the testimooy that proves 
certain flocks are Paular sheep. 

Hon. Qeo. Qrddbs — ^I believe this an nn^rise step 
of the Executive Committee, to submit this question 
to a public meeting. We formerly had three clasns 
of fine wool sheep prizes, and the result was that (me 
man selected Saxon, French, and Merino lots from one 
flock, and got prizes upon each class. And he believes 
that but one man in this country has a pedigree, and 
that is mixed. I have seen four distinct kinds of rams 
exhibited from one flock. I agree that it Is difficult 
to compute the value of fine-wooled sheep in this conn- 
try, but I do not think it possible to promote this in- 
terest by dividing them Into classes. If this meeting 
can instruct the committee how to promote this inter- 
est, let it be done, for it is difficult and important I 
think this discussion this evening has done' no good, 
and I think the best way for us to do, is to refer the 
matter back to the Executive Committee. 

L. F. Allen of Black Bock, said, in relation to pedi- 
gree, the object of the Executive Committee has been 
to draw out the greatest excellencies possible in fiEmn 
stock. Yet the action has been unequaL One owner 
of Hereford cattle has carried off the whole list of 
prizes for a series of years. Is it policy to continue 
these prizes, when it is evident that the public do not 
appreciate the breed ? else he would have more com- 
petitors. I do not think that this meeting can settle 
this disputed point about sheep. It is not a good Ume 
during such an excited time about high prices for 
sheep and wool, to settle disputed questions. I have 
seen men run crazy about sheep before ; and only a 
few years dnce the country was afflicted with a great 
hen fever, and men paid $150 a pair for Shanghais, 
dear at $5. 

Mr. G ANT of Western New-York — I am sorry to find 
that the diecusBion to-night has resolved itself into 
one about pedigree, instead of practical facts about 
how to keep sheep for the greatest profit, and what 
kind of sheep to keep. Such a discussion would be 
preferable to fanners. We liave greatly improved our 
common flocks, but they are not quite right. He then 
pointed out various peculiarities of different strains of 
sheep; some are adapted to one locality and some 
to another, and a discussion of which sort is the most 
suitable for particular localities, would be a profitable 
question. 

Hon. Mr. Grinnell of Iowa, said that he believed 
that there might be a greater subdivision of the prizes, 
so as to o]3en the prize list to the mass of farmers. He 
said that three hundred thousand sheep had been 
taken to Iowa tlie present year, notwiUistanding the 
State had sent fifty thousand men to the war. For 
his part he would offer tliree prizes upon fine wool 
sheep, hoping it would promote the wool interest. 
And he thanked the rebellion for one thing : it had in- 
duced men to wear more woolen clothes, which were 
better than cotton. 

Mr. Peters inquired of Mr. Bandall how many 
families of fine-wooled sheep were in the present show, 
and he answered three, distinctly — Paular, Infantado, 
and Neg^etto or Merino, and thought that any man 
who was not half blind or very stupid could distinctly 
see the difference. Mr. Peters was anxious to have 
him describe this difference, so that people who were 
a little stupid could know how to distinguish these 
varieties ; but the chairman interfered, and endeavor- 
ed, in his very blandest manner, to stop the discusrion 
at this point 
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Third Evening's Discussion .at the State Fair. 

Dalrjrlnff and H*w^ to G«i the Cow^a, 

The followiDg ootes of the discussion on this sub- 
ject, at the lecent Bucheeter State Fair, are mainly 
those of Mr. Robinson of the Tribune ; a few of the 

closing paragraphs are from Mr. Willllrd of the 
Utica Herald : 

L. F. Aluen of Black Rock, said that he wau in 
hopes that a subject of so much importance as this 
would have brought tc^ether a large number of New- 
York dairymen. It is a very great interest, notwith- 
standing BO small a portion of the State was fitted by 
nature for the most profitable daiiy purposes. For in- 
stance, you cannot make as good cheese here at Roch- 
ester as in some other counties. He then instanced 
the great advance in the value of land in Herkimer 
county, because it is a good locality for dairiea But 
to the question, " Should dmrymen raise their own 
oows Y* he said, I assert that no rule can be laid down 
for ill situations. The test of a good cow is the larg- 
est quantity of good milk, and the question is whether 
he should perpetuate the like of such a cow when the 
old cow faila To do this you must breed from a bull 
that is known to be of a good milking family. Like 
produces like. Keep the milking quality of your 
dairy stock always in view. In. raising calves for the 
dairy, diflforent treatment should be followed from 
what it would be in raising calves for beef. In his 
own experience in raising sixty calves from good milk- 
ing stock, only one failed. A good milking cow has 
particular marks, which may be learned easily. I pre- 
fer to breed from thorough-bred stock, whatever kind 
it may be. Some dairymen give as a reason why 
they do not raise calves, that they can buy cows 
cheaper than raise them. That matter will bear ex- 
amination. Breeding for beef will breed out good 
milking qualities, so that a man who breeds for him- 
self can make better cows than he can buy. When 
bought fix>m droves, the purchaser is likely to get 
cows with vicious habits, and poor milking qualities. 
A good cow will produce 150 lbs. of butter and 400 or 
600 lbs. of cheese, and such a cow is worth $100, and 
she can be raised lor less money than you can buy 
her. Tliis he undertook to demonstrate by the aver- 
age price of hay, calculated at $10 a ton, and gives 
the cost of tlie cow at three years old at $30. He re- 
lated an anecdote of a dairyman in Erie county, who 
adopted the plan of raising his own dairy cows, by 
which he got a stock of superior milkers ; the heifers 
at two years proving excellent cows. He bred in-and- 
in, and got the best herd of milkers in the county. 
He finally recommended all dairymen to raise their 
own calves, where hay averages not over $10 a ton. 
As to large or small siase, as a general rule the selec- 
tion should be cow that give milk in proportion to 
the amount of food they eat. He considers Ayrshires 
good grade stock, and generally good milkers, but he 

does not wish to advocate nor recommend any particu- 
lar breed. 

George A. Moorb, Buffiilo, has been four years try- 
ing how to get the best herd of dairy cows. His ex- 
perience is that where a man breeds his own cows, he 
gets the best and has them of uniform size and color, 
and the most profitable. He intends himself in future 
to raise calves and establish his own breed. On his 
lann Devons give richer milk than Durhams, and 



keep more healthy. There is much more altcaltoil 

given of late to breeding cows for dairy. A cow thai 

won't yield 400 lbs. of cheese a year is not worth 

keeping ; yet in Erie county 800 lbs. may be ooa^deir- 

ed an average. I find small sized cows the bcsi oo 

my farm, which is uneven on shale rock. The \mTg& 

cows do not give as much in pioportion to feed as 

small ones. I believe a well kept cow will be good at 

fifteen years old. A cheese-maker at Rome, told mo 

that he had a native cow that would make 700 Iba of 
cheese a year. 

Mr. Alx£N would put a heifer at about eighteen 
months old, so as to produce her first calf at about two 
and one-quarter years old. He had had heifers pro- 
duce at eighteen months old, but tliat fa too young, 
and a bull should not be used at less than two years 
old. Breeding heifers too young wears them out 
young. I would not recommend milking cows more 
than nine months a year. 

Mr. Moore said that he did not let his cows go drj 
over six weeks on the average. But to milk cows ten 
months, they must be well fed and well cared for. 
My theory is to put cows in the barn at the first oold 
weather, and keep them there till spring, letting them 
remain tied all the time. Experience has confirmed 
the wisdom of that policy. But the bams must bo 
arranged with good ventilation, and the stables kept 
clean and well watered. He has tried the plan upon 
old and young cows, with equal success. Dairymen 
have found it the most profitable to sell their calves 
quite young. He feeds in a manger or trough, three 
times a day. The cows are fastened by ropes to rings 
that slide upon a stanchion. 

Mr. LooMis of Herkimer said — some neighbors think 
that they fiiil if they do not average 600 lbs. of cheese 
to a cow. in a dairy of 100 cows, and some have made 
825 pounds average upon small dairies. The best cows 
in Herkimer county spring from old native stock cross- 
ed with Durham, and the progeny crossed with Ayr- 
shire. The best cows are made by educating the calves 
from the start, and one feed every day for a year ; at 
first new milk, and then whey and pasture. Ton may 
make better calves opon new milk, but not better cows 
than they do when fed whey. Calves well fed will 
come in at two years. Cows should be fed good haj 
and ground oats or shorts when in stable, and that 
feed makes a flush yield of milk. When autumn feed 
fails, artificial feed must be given, so as to keep up tho- 
fuU amount of cheese. That is the way Herkimer 
men make 700 pounds and over, of cheese per cow. 
The first cold of autumn is most detrimental, and then 
cows should be housed as surely as in winter. Clover 
is the best kind of hay. Those who purchase cows 
do not get the best results. Occasionally a good cow 
is purchased from out of the county, but the best cows 
are obtained by raising calves. 

Doctor George B. Loring of Salem, Masa, being 
called upon to state some facts about A3rr8hire stock, 
said that he came into possession of a farm a few yean 
ago, with a very mixed lot of some forty cows, and ho 
endeavored to improve the lot by purchasing, and fail- 
ed, and then tried to raise his own calves. He tried 
Aldemey, and they did not answer, and then tried Ayr- 
shire, with which he is well satisfied. He breeds all 
his cows for the daiiy from calves on his own farm, 
which he considezs a great advantage, becanse th^ 
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are mlways at borne, liealtli j, and acclimated. He bas 
a purpose in view, and breeds for tbat purpose. Tliat 
is the waj be bas got a good dairy berd. He does not 
find it expensive to make bis own cows. His beif- 
en do not cost bim over $30 or $85, yet if be bad to 
bay tbem, be would bave to pay |60 or $75. He 
finds it important to use bulls descended from good 
dairy stock, and be breeds in-and-in. He said : if you 
crofls-breed, you may breed out your good milking 
qnalities. Feeding, too, is of tbe utmost importance. 
New-£!ngland bas made a breed of excellent red cat- 
tle, tbe oxen of wbicb weigb 85 cwt. to 40 cwt. The 
The kind of cows tbat I should prefer for milk are tbe 
Ayrsbires. Tbe Durham is generally preferred for 
beef. Tbe Ayrshire for milk are as valuable as the 
other breed for beef. They are of moderate size and 
of excellent constitution. I never saw a thick meated- 
leg cow that was a good dairy cow, because they do 
not bold out well. Cows are milking machines, and 
fbe more quiet they are kept tbe better. They do not 
need to travel. They are better tied in the stable than 
roaming about. If tbe cow is sound, there is no det- 
riment to the stock in breeding from one quite old. 
One of tbe marks of a good cow is in tbe tall. It 
should be tapered like a drum stick. I trust my heif- 
ers to give milk up to about a month of tbe time of 
calving. 

Mr. Allbn said tbat tbe fact tbat cows are strongly 
attached to their homes is overlooked. There is no 
animal more benefitted by domestication tlian tbe 
cow. She can be made to feel that she is one of the 
family, and this fact is one of the strong reasons in 
favor of raising our own calves, and domesticating 
them at home from birth. They are then more do- 
cile, and much more likely to make profitable cows 
than those that may be brought together every year 
from strange places, for they often lose considerable 



as much as one that gives five hundred pounds, and 
it costs very little more to keep thorn which Mr. 
Lewis says average eight hundred pounds, than it 
does to keep those which Mr. Moore says average 
only three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Moore stated, in relation to tbe love of home 
that cows bave, tbat he bad a cow brought from his 
farm to bis bouse in Bulialo, where, she was cared for 
in tbe kindest manner, yet her longing to return was 
so strong that she failed in her milk nearly one-half. 

A. B. Conger did not think that dairymen should con- 
fine their attention wholly to the Ayrshire, though it is a 
great milker. There are in other races larger as to 
size than the Ayrsbires, good animals for tbe dairy. 
Some Short-Horns produce 32 quarts of milk per day. 
Mr. Whtttaker's largest milkers came from a dairy 
tribe tbat were great milkers. There are Devons tbat 
are great milkers, though tbe Devon breeds of Eng- 
land for the last half of the last century had been 
turned to beef making. Tbe farmer should look to 
the character of bis soil before deciding as to what 
breed is most profitable for him to raise. If he has a 
limestone soil, with plenty of rich mould, where tbe 
Short-Horn will thrive and make bone, be may get a 
breed tbat will yield 80 quarts of milk per day and ob- 
tain better results tban from a smaller breed ; but if 
his pastures are light and lands rough, be should never 
select tbe Short-Hom to travel over them, as tbe legs 
of tliis breed of cattle do not admit of traveling. Every 
one must decide for himself in this matter, but in 
making up bis mind should look to tbe quality of soil 
aifd grass in selection of stock. In breeding, be would 
use thoroughbred bulls, as tbe bull throws bis pro- 
geny more after bis mother than bis nre — would not 
cross a thorough-bred of one breed on thorough-bred 
of another. The dairyman should breed in reference 
irom Bi,ning« piac«. lur tu«y uiv«i iu«c cuu«uc.«ui^ ^ ^y^^ ^^ j^ ^^ violated laws in breeding, must take 
time in getting wonted to their new homes. " I ^^^^ ^^^^^^ j.^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

coming in. 



bave," said Mr. Allen, " several times sold cows from 
my farm to persons living in Buffalo, and those cows, 
when they get away, bave traveled some miles, and 
then swam Niagara river to get back .to their old 
home upon Grand Island. This love of home is a 
strong point in &vor of those who contend tbat it is 
most profitable for dairymen to raise their own calves. 
It is not always most profitable to sell them, notwith- 
standing it appears so at first view ; because a calf 
bred for tbe purpose of making a good milch cow will 
often prove more valuable tban a cow tbat can be 
bought at tbe full cost of raising tbe calf." 

Major Brooks of Wyoming, contended tbat a man 
who possessed a cow of remarkable milking qualities, 
and bad it in bis power to perpetuate those qualities 
by rai^ng her calves, committed a positive wrong 
upon society if be allowed himself to be tempted by 
any immediate prospect of gain, by selling such calves 
to tbe butcher. He believes tbat it is altogether a 
mistaken notion tbat dairymen cannot afford to raise 
their own stock. It is tbe only way to Improve it so 
as to bring it up to tbe highest standard. A cow tbat 
will not average more than three hundred pounds of 
cheese per annum is not worth keepins:. At four 
hundred pounds average she just begins to be profita- 
ble, and tbe profit then increases with tbe quantity in 
almost geometrioal proportion, so that a cow tbat 
that gives six hundred pounds is worth nearly double 



Luther H. Tucker thought the question of breeds 
should be determined somewhat from the use which 
is to be made of tbe milk — thus one class of animals 
might be better for tbe butter dairy, another for 
cheese, and still another for the milk dairy. Tbe 
Ayrsbires and Short-Horns were adapted to tbe milk 
dairy ; but if butter was to be produced, an admix- 
ture of tbe Alderney blood might prove serviceable. 
The butter dairymen of Chester county. Pa., found 
tbat this admixture of the Alderney or Jersey blood 
in their herds was productive of the best results. 
Cheese differs from butter, and be supposed tbat cows 
giving the largest quantity of milk were best for tbe 
cheese dairy. Tbe Devon oittle were better for but- 
ter than for cheese. Tbe milk dairies of Qreat Britain, 
where pastures were rich, were stocked with Short- 
Homs, and where tbe character of pasturage was such 
as to carry a large frame, a breed of this kind might 
open ac additional source of profit. 

Tbe discussion was animated and well sustained 
throughout the evening. At its close there seemed 
to be a general dedre on tbe part of those present 
that tbe subject be continued over for discuseion to 
next annual meeting. 



• •• 



A man tbat is young in years, may be <dd in bourse 
if be has lost no time. 
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Liquid Mannre — Praotioal Remarks. 

Liquid manure operates with great effect in two 
ways. One is by the readiness with which it is inti- 
mately diffbsed through the soil and between its finest 
particles. Wherever, therefore, the minutest rootlets 
of a plant penetrate, they find this manure read ji^ for 
immediate use. A more imperfect mode of diffusion 
is the intermixture of solid manure by the ordinary 
process of plowing and harrowing. The completeness 
of this intermixture varies extremely — from the finest 
pulverization which the repeated passage of the har- 
row tooth effects in old rotted manure, to the coarse 
lumps which are pitched carelessly out of the ground, 
and left unbroken and half covered with the plow. 
When we remember that the forming roots are smaller 
than the finest thread, and exceedingly delicate in 
structure, we may well imagine the entire unfitness 
of a soil made up of liard lump sof sterile earth in con- 
tact with lumps of coarse manure to feed such a deli- 
cate organization. ' One might as well attempt to feed 
young infants with a mixture of brick-bats and sea- 
biscuit. It is easy to understand the great superiority 
of the fine intermixture efl[ected when the manure is 

dissolved in water and carried all through the soil in 
this state. 

Tlie other way in which liquid manure operates to 
good advantage is by the ready sup])ly of nutriment 
which may be given at any time to growing plants. 
By ordinary manuring the fertilizing nuiterial is mix- 
ed through the soil in a solid state, and portions are 
successively dissolved and imbibed by the roots. When 
suplied in the liquid state, on the contrary, it may be 
fed to the plants more quickly and more copiously, 
and is ready for use the moment it reaches the roots. 
Hence its wonderful effects on all succulent garden vege- 
tables, such as cabbages, as])aragU8. x>ie-plants and 
melons, which can scarcely be over-fed in ordinary 
manuring. Those who have read " Ten Acres Enough" 
will recollect the statement of some fine examples of 

of the wonderful growth of vegetations where liquid 
manure was freely used. 

But it must be remembered that in applying ma- 
nure in a liquid state it is necessary to cart or other- 
wise convey a large bulk of water — many times greater 
than the mere weight of the fertilizing material. 
While therefore it do««s well for gardening purposes 
where several hundred dollars worth are obtained 
from the watmngs of a single acre, it is comparative- 
ly unprofitalile for common farm management. It 
would indeed be much superior to the clod-nnd-lump 
application already mentioned, but a better mo<lethan 
either may be ad()]>tcd for the umj of manure on a 
large scale. This brings us to the rtM^tmmendation of 
a method which we have already urg<Mi upon our 
roadern — namely, autumn surface application. Instead 
of dissolving the sf)luble portions of the manure in 
water, and then drawing this bulky solution over the 
Burfaa) of the farm, draw the much lighter solid ma- 
nure, and Hpreail it thinly and evenly over the whole 
surface, where rains and melting snows may dissolve 
it at a cheaix>r rate and carr^' it down into the soil. 
A single inch of rain amounts to over three hundred 
hogsheads per acre — an amount that would l>e very 
ditficult to draw with teams, but which costs nothing 

whi.>n descending in rain for dirtsolving the manure 
already spri^ad. 



From all the experiments which we have tried on 
the subject, and from the observations of otheii, we 
are induced to adopt the opinion that manure ap]^ied 
in autumn in the the best manner, is worth from twjoe 
to three times as much as when left till spring and 
spread upon the soil and plowed in, in the usual man- 
ner ; and more than six times as much as when ap- 
plied in the spring by the clod-and-lnmp practice. C^- 
cumstances, such as the amount of rain falling, the 
dryness of the season, and the proportion of clay in 
the soil, will, of course, considerably vary these re- 
sults ; but we speak of the average. 

We have never found the fall application of manure 
to succeed better than by the following method : — 
Spread it on grass land as early in autumn as practi- 
cable ; break it fine, and distribute it cqu^ly over the 
whole surface ; if quite coarse, it will be necessary to 
employ a hand with a fork on purpose to reduce it 
and spread it evenly. If the manure is partly jotted, 
and easily pulverized, running over the surface after 
spreading with a fine harrow will be of use. As soon 
as spread it begins to operate on the grass, both pro 
tecting and enriching the surface, and the green 
growth soon hides and covers all the manure. During 
fall, winter and spring, the water carries the enrich- 
ing particles down the grass roots to the depth of a 
few inches. In the spring, a few days before the usual 
time of planting com, turn over the sod in tlie moet 
{>erfect manner with a good plow. A Shares' harrow 
made with steel plate teeth, will now pulverize the 
upper surface of the sod in the most complete manner, 
and render it ready for planting. A crop of com on 

ground manured and prepared in this manner will tell 
its own story. 

No one, however, must blame any one but himself 
for want of 'success if he does the work in a bad man- 
ner ; for instance, if he throws coarse manure on the 
surface in large bunches, so tliat one spot will be hea- 
vily doeedwith the Irachings, while whole square yards 

are entirely destitute, he has no right to claim any- 
tning. 

In connection with this subject, the importance of 

pulverizing and scattering the droppings of cattle in 

pastures before cold Wi?ather sets in, will naturally 

suggest itself; also the increased vigor which may be 

imparted to joung fruit trees, currant bushes, and 

raspberries by this same autumn application of ma- 
nure. 

»♦> 

Fruit a Protection Against Disease. 



Nearly every period of prevailing disease has some 
natural remedy. Colds and influenzas are usually 
most prevalent on the approach of the cool weather of 
autumn — the jMjriod of the ripening of water melons 
— this fruit when partaken of very largely proving an 
admirable diaphoretic, and carrying off diseases of 
this kind in their incipient state in a most efficient 
manner. Fevers are also most prevalent at this time 
oi year ; and nothing affords a better protection against 
them, by keeping the^ystem right, than a regular and 
moderate use of well-ripened fruit. Emigrants to the 
West, who have carried with them plenty of dried 
fruit, have nearly always escaped the prevailing fevers 
of those new countries, so long as the regular snpplj 
of this fruit has lasted. The same result has takea 
place where they have given immediiaia •iiMts^^ «<^ 
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TfiUliig the small fruits copioufilr. A well-cultivated 
plmntation of strawberries will last nearly a month 
and prove of great value to the new-comers the second 
i OMo n after the dried fruit is exhausted. The other 
miaU fhiits will not bear so soon, but, by g^ood maxv* 
agement the third year will czhtl»t plentiful crops 
of currants and raspberries to follow the strawberries ; 
and after these are gone the Rochelle blackberry will 
oontinne to ripen for a month longer. Dwarf* pears 
and dwarf apples oh the Paradise will begin to bear 
oomiiderably in about three years, and a lew dozen of 
eacih will prove very tiseful to the new settlers. 

Thoronghly ripened grapes are one of the most 
wholesome of all fruits, and such hardy free growers 
and good bearers as the Hartfbrd Prolific, Diana and 
some other sorts, will begin to fUmish supplies in the 
second or third year— especially if a few are set aride 
for producing immediate crops with a secondary refer- 
ence to pruning for future baring. 

We mention these fruits for the use of new settlers 
because such families are more apt to remain entirely 
destitute than those living in older settled portions of 
the country. Gkxxl fruit is, of course, equally useful 
and wholesome to all, but the latter may obtain it at 
all times without much difficuly. The common opin- 
ion that fruit is unwholesome arises from the practice 
of eating it while hard or immature, or badly ripefied 
nnder unfavorable circumstances. Tliere are some 
kinds of fruit which are scarcely ever seen entirely 
ripe; take, for example, the Isabella and Catawba 
grapes in the Northern States. The Isabella first turns 
purple, when it is comparatively hard and sour ; after 
a time it matures, becomes sweet and quite different 
in character. Tlie Catawba as grown in the North 
only assumes a lightcopper color, and never the deep, 
rich purple which it exliibits when grown in the bi*8t 
manner in the neighborhood of Cincinnati. Imperfect- 
ly cultivated and badly pruned, neither of these grapes 
show the excellence of quality which they are found 
to possess under the best management. It is not fair 
to charge them with theunwholesomeness which they 
have when only under neglected culture. The cherry, so 
often pronounced unwholesome, is scarcely ever eaten 
ripe by many. The Black Tartarian is often seen in 
market when merely of a dark-red and only two-thirds 
of its full size. Some intelligont men, who have been 
accustomed to eat the May Doke in the same imma- 
ture condition, have expressed their surprise at its 
richness and excellence when allowed to double its 
size and become perfectly black. There are two more 
lately-introduced fruits wliich are much complained 
of for their sourness, namely, the Wilson strawberry 
and the Rochelle blackberry. Those who eat them pick 
them when immature. The blackberry, especially, is 
often seen quite hard and too sour for endurance ; but 
allow it to swell out in size and become of a smooth, 
shining black, and it is sweet and delicious. 

Now, see that the fruit is fully ripe, and partake of 
it in regular moderate quantities, and not at the cap- 
rice of a changeable appetite ; and not only nothing 
need be feared, but a great benefit in the health of the 
partaker will be the result. On the other hand, noth- 
ing can be more injurious than eating badly-grown, 
hfdf-grown, badly-ripened fruit, especially if in laige 
quantities nnder the influence of hunger alter absti- 



Time of Putting the Ram with the Ewes. 

October ij9 quite late enough, under any circumstan- 
stances. Mark each ewe, either by coloring the ram 
betwi^ the fore legs or otherwise, and when a oer- 
UiVgKffabeT are thus to be distinguished from the 
re^change the color, making a memorandum of the 
date whereby you will know when the yeaning time 
arrives how . to part them from the rest ; by this 
means, should the weather be severe, it will be ea^ 
to contrive a warmer place for each lot to have their 
lambs in, thus keeping the ones about to produce 
young, and while they yean, away from the bulk of 
the breeding ewes. September is not too early to 
mate the sheep where they have a good shepherd, lor 
if properly fed and managed the early lambs will be 
the strongest and go through the following winter 
best, besides which they can be weaned by the first of 
July, which gives their dams such an opportunity to 
get in good condition, through which they w^iU have 
more lambs, and both ewes and tegs will cut- more 
wool ; the latter, having been born two or three 
months earlier, and kept all the while in a growing 
and real thrifty state, will on that account cut two to 
three pounds of extra wool ; and the ewes, having 
July and August to lay on flesh, instead of being 
sucked to death's door in hot weather, will keep strong 
and continue to grow wool as fast again as when they 
go through the autumn and commence tlie winter 
with barely meat enough to cover their bones. Qive 
sheep plenty of the right kind of food to si^t the sea- 
son of the year and the state they are in, and no dan- 
ger from disease or any cause need be apprehended, 
for nine times out of ten when aught ails the flock it 
is easy to trace the foundation of the ailment to some 
mismanagement, either from too close confinement or 
irregularity in feeding. No shepherd worth the name 
of one, will allow old and young, or the two sexes, to 
run indiscriminately together, for sheep ought to be 
made to clear up their food by not having more given 
them than they will eat at one time, just as partico- 
larly as cows or horses, in which case the strongest 
pick all the best and the weak or younger ones are 
pushed about and get the worst portion ; even if abun- 
dance of rack and trough room is given, the evil is 
only the less — it is not entirely removed. By adopt- 
ing the plan of weaning early, and getting the ewes 
in a thriving condition at the period when the ram 
has access to them, they will in the first place come 
in season regularly, nineteen out of twenty will con- 
ceive from the first connexion, many will produce 
twins that would not otherwise, and lastly, every one, 
excepting accidents, will bring forth young and come 
within one month from the time the first is dropped, 
thus saving trouble and making an even lot of lambs. 
Each division of a flock ought to look as if run 

through one mould. j. B. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ • • • . ■ 

A Profitable Flock*— A Vermont paper mentions 
the cose of a farmer who last fall drove up to his bam 370 
sheep to winter. He sold 84 lambs and fat sheep for 
market, for $^556. lie sold his clip of wool for $754, and 
then had a flock of 70 head more than he had in the 
fall! He thought his flock by no means presented an 
extraordinary case. 

Praise is valuable only when it comes from lips not 
afraid to condenm. 
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Composting Muck — Reply to Inqxiiry. 

I notice a gentleman inquires through jour pages, 
of the manner of mj composting muck with barn- 
yard manure. 

Without claiming any special superiority in 
course, it shall be freely given. If we have !n 
spring a quantity of yard-manure, which is too 
and unfermented for application the same season, and 
which we really need for use for our spring and sum- 
mer crops, we take muck which has been seasoned, 
by which we mean froeen the previous winter — and 
here let me say that muck should rarely be used that 
has not been exposed to the pulveridng action of the 
frost — and commence forming a pile either in the barn- 
yard or some convenient place, by putting a layer of 
muck at the bottom one foot in depth, and of the 
breadth of surface we wish to form the pile^ and next 
the same amount of the coarse undecomposed manure 
from the yard, and thus continue with alternate lay- 
ers of muck and manure, until the manure is exhaust- 
ed. A heap 15 feet in width is about the right dimen- 
sions, both for driving the cart on, as well as to fork 
over. Let the last, as well as the first layers be of 
muck. This should be done as early as convenient in 
the spring, or as early as the muck and manrre can 
be properly worked. Allow it to remain in this state 
two or three weeks, when the entire mass must be 
thoroughly forked over, beginning at one end, pulver- 
izing all lumps, both of muck and manure, and have 
it left in as porous a state as possible. If this is done 
in the first part of April, or as soon as we begin to 
have warm weather, the mass will soon show signs oi 
generating heat, more especially if a portion of it has 
been horse manure, and by the time com planting ar- 
rives will be found thoroughly ferftiented and fine^ 
suitable for applying in the hill or otherwise. 

Indeed one would be surprised to see so great a 
change wrought in the mass, in a few days or weeks 
at the most ; simply by heat, the coarse, strawy mass 
is fully decomposed and converted into suitable plant- 
food. 

If, at the time of forking over, a moiety of ashes be 
applied, say five to eight bushels to the cord, it will 
prove highly benefidal, assisting very materially in 
the heating process. 

We are at the present time engaged in composting 
a quantity of shed manure, which has become so hard 
by repttated treading as to unfit it for proper applica- 
tion, and we are composting it as above described for 
the purpose of softening it and getting it into proper 
state. 

If my manure was always in just the proper state 

for application, perhai>s wo should not compost it so 
frequently ; but wliere it can be changed so directly 
from an unusable to a usable state, it seems to me a 
process which in every sense of the word, fays. 

Do not farmers often find themselves in the spring 
of the year, with a yard of coarse manure, made up 
largely of straw and corn-fodder, and who wish to ap- 
ply it the same season direct to crops that will get the 

benefit of it the same season ? To all such I can re- 
commend this course. 

My own experience in applying muck direct to soils 

without composting, has not been very satisfactory ; 

though on light soils have known it to prove advanta- 
geous. 



Where muck cannot be procured, sward from the 
wayside, or anywhere on the farm where it can b» 
spared, will prove, usually,' equally as good, thongh 
perhaps requiring a longer time to decay. 
8aliibnry, Conn., Oct., 15, 18C4. WM. J. PKTTKK. 
■* •♦-• 

WHAT CONSTITU TES A GOOD FARMER. 

In order to answer this question inteUigently, wo 
need to understand what good farming ia. Well» 
what is it ? We often hear it said, that such a man 
is a good farmer, because he keeps such good fences^ 
or such good tools and implements, or such good cat* 
tie, horses, or sheep, when that very man ia raining 
the productiveness oi his farm by his unfarmerlike 
system of management, notwithstanding he has good 
fences, good stock, good buildings, and beautifcd aur- 
roundings. 

Again, we hear it said that such a man is a good 
farmer, because he always raises good cropa of grain. 
But good crops of grain are by no means a certain in. 
dex of a good farmer, any more than good buildings 
and good fences furnish certain evidence of a good 
farmer. As it is the cherished afiection and decided 
course of conduct of a man which enables ua to form 
any correct opinions of his true character, in a moral 
or religious point of view, so we are lo decide on the 
excellence of a man, as a farmer, by. his practices and 
by his system of farm management, when viewed as 
a whole — as all moving forward in harmonious com- 
bination,, with every thing just as it should be. 

We will enumerate the most prominent and impor- 
tant characteristics by which a good farmer may be 
designated. 

lat. A good fiarmer makes as much manure as he 
can from the productions of his fields, and suffers none 
of it to be wasted, but applies it annually to the soil. 
2d. A good farmer keeps his soil in a good state of 
fertility by adopting a rotation of crops, which is 
adapted to the kind of soil which he cultivates. 3d. A 
good farmer will underdrain such soil as noay be ex* 
cessively wet, before he attempts to raise a. good crop 
of anything. 4th. A good farmer is one who derives 
his profits from the soil which he cultivates, and pays 
all his expenses from the income of his farm, and at 
the same time does not sufier the producUvenesB of 
his farm to deteriorate. 

There are a great many farmers in our country who 
have commenced farming operations on a poor farm, 
with little or no capital at all. and have supported 
their families, erected their buildings, paid for their 
land, and have no other source of revenue but their 
.soil ; and at the end of twenty years, their soil would 
produce more than twice as much of any kind of crops 
which they were accustomed to raise, as it would 
when they commenced their farming operations. A 
man that can do that may be denominated a good 
farmer, notwithstanding there may be room for im- 
provement still further, in some of his practices. 

5th. A good farmer will take in agricultural paper, 
and will feel willing to communicate a portion of his 
good experience for the benefit of other farmers, who 
may be inquiring, Ivith no little anxiety, how they 
may improve their system of farm management. 

These are a few of the characteristics of a good far- 
mer ; and they are communicated simply to awaken a 
spirit of improvement, and to induce farmers to look 
around them and see if they come up fully to the 
standard in all their farm practices. 

Aabnm, N. Y. 8. EDWABDB TODD. 
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BLIGH T IN TBESa 

The fire>blight in the pear haa puzzled cnltivaton 

to its caose and prevention, and we do not now 
propoee any attempt to solve ihe difficalty, but merely 
to record a few pbeervationa on rimilar disease in other 
trees which possibly at some future time may throw 
additional light on the subject 

The singular freaks of the pear-blight are wwthy 
of a p«— ing notice. Tears ago its destructive effects 
were observed in certain localities ; and those localities 
were consequently supposed to be specially and per- 
manently liable to the malady. In other peaces again 
It was entirely unknown, and these were marked as 
the best places for planting pear orchards. Among 
others, we well recollect that the vicinity of Lockport 
was designated as a region entirely free from this 
malady. Orchards were planted there to a consider- 
able extent ; but in k subsequent year, the blight made 
Boch a terrific sweep through them as to dissipate all 
previous illusions. Some years ago, when examining 
the orchards in the vicinity of Boston, we learned that 
the fire-blight was quite a stranger there, by the fact 
that the President of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, (the late Samuel Walker,) on whose grounds 
we were walking, pointed to a little dead branch on 
one of his trees containing a few light-brown, withered 
leaves, and anxiously inquired, if that was fire-blight? 
He had evidently never seen it, nor witnessed its pe- 
culiar development, which those cultivators who have 
once witnessed it, are not likely soon to forget. We 
have not since heard of its visiting that neighborhood, 
but that it never will is not quite so certain. 

Our object at present is merely to mention similar 
appearances on other trees. Se^ral years ago. when 
it was very prevalent daring a particular season 
in Western New York, we observed the branches of 
other trees similarly affected by suddenly dying — the 
more sudden the death the blacker the foliage. Even 
the elders which grew along the fences of slovenly 
farmers exhibited the fire-blight distinctly. The apple 
orchards were badly affected in their peculiar way, 
that is, on only the small shoots, or tips of the 
branches, the descent of the diseased sap not having 
power to carry the disease downward to any extent, 
as happens in the- case of the pear. 

During the present sesson a similar malady appears 
to have attacked evergreens. We observed it first in 
the Balsam Flr,where shoots only three or four inches 
long became affected during tiie excessive heat and 
drouth of the past summer. Specimens of some of 
the pines were sent us by S. Bhoades, Esq., of West 
Philadelphia, showing a similar result, the tip shoots 
being dead and the leaves a rusty brown. A fine 
specimen of the Pinus excelsa on our own grounds 
has mostly perished, the lower branches only remain- 
ing fresh ; but the leaves have not been discolored as 
in the other instances, and it may not be precisely the 
same difficulty. Among several thousand pear trees 
growing within a short distance, not a single case of 
genuine fire-blight has occurred this same season; 
although a few have perished by that peculiar disease 
of the roots which has been observed of late years. 
But, in the latter case, the leaves, instead of turning 
suddenly black, as in the genuine blight, have only 
withered and become light-brown, evidently in con- 



sequence of the mere lack of nourishment, the supply 
of which eould not be obtained through the dead 
roots. 

There is another form of local disease wUch we 
have not mentioned, nearly allied- to the proceeding, 
namely — that which causes dead patches or portions 
of htij^ on the trunk of the pear tree. All these show 
that there is a tendency in some trees to local and 
drcnmscribed disease, variously effecting different 
trees, but in some, and especially in the pear, produ- 
cing a poisonous sap, extending the trouble to other 
parts, and suggesting the remedy of prompt amputa- 
tion. It is also obvious that as these appearances are 
more apt to be openly developed, (if not caused,) du- 
ring very hot weather, a system of training should be 
adopted that shall distribute foliage evenly through 
the head and prevent the sun from striking severdr 
on any exposed portion. Succulent growth, it is well 
known, renders the tree more liable ; and hence on a 
good, dry soil of medium fertility, that shall prevent an 
excesuve growth, but favor a healthy ripening of the 
wood of the shoots, the trees will be more likely to 
escape. 



• • • 



Crops in New-Hampshire — Winter Proteotion 

of Peaoh Trees. 

From farmers of various sections of the county we 
learn that the com crop is much better than expected 
during the dry spell of July. Late planted potatoes 
are giving a fair yield of very large sized, but rather « 
misshapen tubers. The grain crop, upon the whole, 
is below an average of former years. A fair crop of 
fair apples In the valleys, but a light yield on the hills 
and high lands. As yet we have but one fix)6t, and 
that a very slight one, doing no damage worthy of 
note. The' IsalxtUa and other varieties of grapes have 
ripened better than in previous years. Plums have 
been but little injured by the curculio. The wood of 
peach trees here suffered very little from the cold of 
last winter, and in many instances there has been a 
hAr crop of fruit upon the unprotected tree& In my 
own grounds, where the branches of the trees were 
confined to the ground by hooked wooden pins, I have 
had a goodly crop of fine peaches. The branches 
protected by the snow last winter blossomed and 
ripened the fruit from six tq ten days earlier than on 
trees not protected. Five years experience warrants 
me In saying that if the peach trees are properly 
trained and protected during our cold northern win- 
ters, peaches can be as safely and surely grown here 
as com or potatoes can. 

Superphosphate of lime has been largely and suc- 
cessfully used by our farmers for the past two or three 
years ; but it Is an expensive manure at about $65 
per ton. Abiel Cliandler of Concord, a very success- 
ful farmer, (and writer for the Co. Gent.,) manufac- 
tures for his own use at a much less cost than he can 
purcliase, and when prepared he knows that it is the 
real simon pure. I saw in his grounds an experiment 
in the use of it, on his Swedish turnips. The land 
was a light sandy soli. The rows having an applica* 
tion of this " home-made " produced a fine crop of 
large, fair bulbs, four or more inches in diameter, 
while those in the intermediate drills, having no 
phosphate, were about the size of butter-nuts, scarce- 
ly worth harvesting. Somehow, superphosphate 
seems to be one of the most needful manures for the 
turnip plant. Mr. Chandler will soon furnish for the 
columns of the Co. Gent, the " modvt operandi " of 
manu&cturing superphosphate, as practiced by him. 

Warner, N. H., Oct. lat, 1864. LEVI BASTLMT. 
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WESTERN FRUIT DRY-HOUSE 

A dry-tioQie ii f^nerally lockted on b iloplng piece of 
g^round, and iliould be placed Id bucIi b altuatlou lh>l 
IT It tkkga fire it ma; bum down without anj other tnU- 
Chiuf limn tlie los> of tlic house. With thl> danger In 
view, no unnccesaary eipunse la put upon a drj-honse ; 
tlicf am bulll of rouf:h lumber, hut at tbe aame tlrnc 
■oand, rlcar and veil ariMonud, that the building ma; 
be aa tij^Ut at poaslblo. While oak lamber la prefErred, 
u leea efbctud b; ebange* of weather tban poplar, and 
leaa llkeif to Are liom Intrnae beat tlian cUher piDC oi 
poplar. Manj peraoiia balld tbeir dry-hoaics too large, 
scattering tliii heat overanextendud and uaeleaa aurfaee, 
for e by U feet in us murli 19 moat raiiiUii:* will wlab Id 
fill diiily for any lenglb of lime. Willi us tliere la no 
tnonry in selling drltd fruit, when green applea will bring 
one dollar per bu^bel, and pcnchea from Iwo to three 
dollars ; ao I take 11 for granted all tlie fanner wlabes la 
kgood dry-liouec auffidcnt to dry for biolly use, Kith- 
«llt Involving him In the expenae of hired labor. Take 
good sized ajigjlea, and live bushels will iiinkc four 
buahels of pared, c[uartcred and cored apples, ready for 
dialog, which will nil a bouse H by 9 feel, and make, 
When dried, one uud n half buslivls. 

Id building a dry-bouao the flue Is prepared first; dig 
your trench tun feet laac, wall with brick, slate or 
■toDe that will not creek from beat; let the flue be, 
vhen walled, 18 IdcIiub wide and 13 Inches deep; cover 
with iron plates— anything will answer from boiler Iron 
np to two Inch plates — uau whatever you can most rea- 
dily command ; while llie boiler iruu would be the flnt 
to heal, the Iblekur plates would bellvr retain the beat ; 
but whatever si)») you iiae be careful to close all joints 
with lime mortar or cement of some kind, so that nei- 
ther am oke or flame can pcnetrole the interior of your 

Having your flne ready, put np your building on oak 
rills, with the One lu the centre ; uae 3 by 3 oiU( scant- 
ling for aluddlng; place them 3S}i Inches apart— this 
gives you three drawrn to the Her, oud makes them o( 
equal size if you keep your building square ; let your 
bottom t.-ourse of drawers be !M inches alHive tbe Iron 
plates— 32 inches above Inaerl Jour second course, and 
let tne third eonrte be the same height above the 
■ecoud ; this gives eighteen drawers, nine lo each side 
Of your house. Do not make the openlnit fur your 
drawers loo wide; four Inches Is enonuh; nail oak 
pieces 1 by 3 Incties aeroHs yonr house for the drawers 
to r<-sl upon; nail In between these drawer slides au 
osk arantllnK 2 by S Inehea, rlalng one inch above the 
■iden ; this will keep your drawers always stralgliL 
Cover your dniwi 






spikes 



held ll 






pins. Make yournpper floor, indeed yourwl 
■s tight OS may be ', as soon uh It becomes healed It will 
be open enough to curry off all the moisture froiu the 
drying frnil. 
In securing llie ends of your bouae, build a brick wall 

you ['iin use boards safely, |irovided your Hue draws ; lu 
the rear end bolld a wall from Ihc flue to the floor, 
leaving the jrahte ends open. You will regniale your 
draR by Hie beiglit and sii^e of your clilmiiey. Your 
line win drew welt with a chtmncy Ihri^o feet high, 
though many carry tliem above the house. Do not 
make your drawers too larj^euor to? heavy. If you' 
have your bnuee S by 9, lliv drawers sbound be ZiiX 
Inches Innj;, 25 inches wide and 11 Inebca deep; this 
leaves an open space of S3 Inches belween the drawer* 
and immediately over the llue. 

Take poplar, 1 by 3 inciiM, for your drawer frajncs; 
USB hard wood if you have It, fur tl 



soned hickory is good, oak or poplar will answer, pine* 
will not; tbeywonld give tbeir pungent taste to tbe 
drying fruit. Let your bottom alala l>e from 3 to 8 in- 
ches wide, and thin, say one-qoarter or Ibree-elglitb* of 
an Inch ; null close logclber ; tbey will open ■uffldentlT 
from the heat of the houaa. 

To dry fruit well, let the honse be beated before the 
drawers are filled, and If yon wish to eeoDOnibe time 
and fuel, keep your flrcs well up nntil yonr fhilt la diy. 
But your attention will be nccessaiy, yonr drawers will 
not dry exactly alike, some would be burnt np before 
olhen wonld be dry enough to take out. A little cx- 

:rience will enable any one to manage this cuuipletely. 

Again, If you wiah good dried fruit— either apple* or 
peaches, — you moat have good fruit lowork with. Tour 
ipples should l>e of good size ; cook well, and in these 
daya of high-priced augur, not too siinr. Clings make 
tbe best dried peaches. You need not peal them; let 
them be ripe, and a little practice will enable you to cot 
them from the stone without materlsl loss. The larger 
tbe peaches the better, ao tbey' ore ricb and sweet. 
Plums, elierriea, quinces, and pcan, dry readily. If you 
do not put up all you wish air-ilghl. 

There Is great dlflleully in keeping sugar com eweet 
and fresh; with a good dry- house, this may be mannged 
Eulminibly. Boll the coru upon tbe cob, slice It down 
Bne, spread 11 thin on old mUslIn or oM uewspapcrs, (I 
do not lake any myself tlial wonld poisou tbe corn: let 
Dtben look snt far Ihemsulvea :') and it will soon dry. 
Eyemlne ynnr drawers while drying, keep the com 
Iprvad onl. and be canzful not to scoreb It 

All arc, of coune, provided Willi a good apple-pater. 
The curing must be done by hand, and all tbe cor« re- 
moved. If you cipect yuur fruit lo be In good order. I 
have never yet seen a eoriug-mucblne work well ; there 
ia too much diflfercnee In the size of apple cores htr one 
machine to operate well on all kind* of fruit. All fruit 
musi be placed iu the drawers upon the buck. Alter 
tieing half dried two* drawers may be poured Into one. 
If yon wish to economize your fuel, by tilling half your 
Srawers with fresh fruIL 

Having yonr dry-house In good order, and giving pro- 
per attention, your fhiit will be well dried in 34 honi*. 

'Last lummer a Kentucky correepoudeiit of the Colli- 
TKi tiitiTTi.iuaH gave a deacriplion of a dry-Uuuse that 
ao doubt works well. His article wa* perhaps pnbllsb- 
ed early in Scpteinher: I cannot give the iiuinber, as my 
i-opyoniicUKNTLEXAX is In the binder's hands.* There 
tould be but one serious objection to his plan, Ihe house 
was too large for Ihe farmer's use, unlets It should bn 
in a locality ao fur from market tbal the fruit would be 
available only In a dried stale. Bvckbti:. 

SoDUwra Ohio, Sept. », 1861. 



donTCiBenr Towa Fair.— Onr Town Fair, wblcli 
fou addreased last year, came off this week, and tliongh 
the weather (for tbe flnt lime since our commence- 
ment) was partially unfavorable. It proved a succeaa. 
We bad the usual amount exhibited In each depariment 
—not targe, but of excellent quallly. Our horses and 
tattle cannot be beet, especially our horses. The plow- 
ing match waa lu^rr and well attended. Floral Hall, aa 
usual, waa neatly decorated and filled with domestic 
manufueCurcs, works of art, bright baqnela of flowcra, 
and the " poetry of human beings," all of which made ■ 
Snc display. Ourludies added a victualing department for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Com mis. ion. 6. W. Bun- 
gay delivered the address, which was well received, and 
ill, except Ihe trotting, went ofl' sstUfactorily. Onr 
whole reeelplK were about «1,«I0, tSSO of wbiefa goee 
to the Sanitary Commission. 1. E. Nobtos, TVm; 
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iraTTINa-8 CLEANINa ROOT OUTTER. 

EmnroBS Co. Gekt.— While attendlDg tlie n 
FUt &t SpringScld with «ome of m? curiocritlea, t wiu 
jdmsed to hear so mnn; eaj " that'i Nattiog't Fan 
UUI, and thia tt his Cleaning Root Cutter, that we 
>aw noticed la the Co. Qext.;" and one man " took 
me to do" leverely for not always signing my real 
name to communications in the papers, and aftei 
laboring with me some time, left, njing lie slionld 
depend upon seeing nmethlng over m^ own i 
■cNin. Thinking tliat I tliall at leaat please o 
joar faitliTul readers, I send yon the following brief 
descrlptioD of Xuaing't Cleaning Boot Cutler, a sam. 
pie of which is now in the N. Y. State Agricnltnral 
Booms at Alfaany. 

From the cat it will be seen that it Is very simple 
and cheap In construcdon, with no cog.gear, l>elCs or 
other Situres to be out of order, nod from some Qve 
Jean use without the least required repair for sliarp. 
ening cutteti or otherwise, it provea to be very dura- 
K«,Bnd I believe with Yeaoonabta care it will "lasta 
Bfetime." 

It is not only saperlor to all other root cutters tn 
llnen^, ea*e and eapadty of operation, durdbOUy and 
iheapnem, but it Is the only one capable of deaning the 
roots before cutting. In one minute It takes from oi 
to three quartt of diH from a busliel of turnips 
carrots ; it will cot a bushel of potatoes In thirty 
dtty seconds, (and other roots and pumpkins in pro- 
portion,] Gne enough for sheep, lambs, swlae, poultry, 
cattle, calves, colts or hoises. Boots prepared with it 
for boiUng, conk in t./mirtA Ute time, with a fourth (A« 
fuel, and are worth a third mart tban ff cooked whole, 
"di'rt and alL" The Cleaner Is excellent for tprouting 
ptliatoe$ in the spring for family ose. 

There can be no doubt In the minds of candid, con- 
aerate and humane men. of the importance of clean- 
ing reget*blee before feeding them to any kind of 
&nn stock. 8oi« teeth and throat, and more or lets 
internal irritation and inflammation, to such an eitent 
aa to prevent lArifl, it nothing worso, often result 
from feeding dirty roots to stock. It is Impcasible for 
■nch a mechanical irritant as the dirt or gravel on 
' roots to paM through the very sensitive parts of the 
throat, stomach and bowels of quadrnpeids without 
injury- 

Tbe Inport&nee otjtndy cntting, (or grating inota. 



B9 In European coontrles.) ettbet to feed sepantely or 
mixed with meal, grain or cat feed, or to cook, baa 
not been duly considared, in order to get the fall bane- 
lit o( the roota and aviM all danger of c ft ft Kwy the 
stock eating them. . . 
EtlPDB NUTTma. 



THE ITAIIAN BEE. 

Mkmbs- EniTOBs— T noticed la the Co. Ourr. of 8ept- 
Itiili, iQ article on the Ilalisa bee, by L. L. FtiHcniU). 

Wilh the four years eipvrieuce I bare had, I And the 
ntattincnts in regard to tbclr superiority over the black 
bcG, corroborated- I think no one that has tbU spedea 
of bees, and are close observers, wonid question for ft 
moment tbelr superiority. I knowtbcBlatcmcnla to be 
true tbatirc made bf Rev. L. L. Laiipitroth, in regard to 
(Uc proliScness oftlic queens, and tbelr Indispo^dODtO 
rob, lad tbelr determined rCBOlution to defend their 
bhet when attacked by robbcra ; also of their pcacea- 
blcDcu and qaietneaa of muiner, while among them or 
tmndllng tbelr combs. 

Bflaw I give jou the ftcts of two colonics, to show 
Uu'ir great proliflencss and Industry. The spring of 
mi2 1 bud one very Bniill colony. I will gasraiitee the 
beei rould all have been put lulo a pint cap. This swsrm 
began to increase sB the weather prew warmer. The W 
or J 111; ■ Isrf^e swsrm Issued, which I hived. From this 
and Itie mother colony I took nearly 50 pounds Of box 

Tbii season I bare one colony which I traniferred last 
.^{iril from a common to a movable comb lilvc, from 
wbiil] I have taken 100 pounds ofboncy, Icsvlng Bn am- 
ple siipiily for winter stores. Tbe most of tbia bonoy 
uog L-itbered before titu tint of July. I think I thonld 
hii\ii received a mucli larger quantity If tbe swarm had 
nintiTud in the nen bivc, and stso if the season had not 
ti>;i'n so nnusaally dry, wbicb abortened the honey har- 
vcMl material ly. 

TliL-re were 6B pounds of this honey stored in ouebox, 
whk'h I sold fur tl9. C. B. Biglow. ArMnn/iflf, 11. 



AMERICAN FO MOLO GIOAL SOCIETT. 
At Lhe late meeting of this Society at Rochester, the 

fiilli>»ing officers and committers were appointed : 

Prfidat—ilAiaftiij. P. Wildeh. MaiBachuKtlB. 

VktPraldtnb—i. A.Warfler. Ohio : J. S, C»bot,MMt. ; E.C, 
n-oio'iter. Vt.: C. Downlm;, New-York; Wm. Pairy, Mew- 
Ji^tiuy; It. IlD)i>l, Fean.: Edward TatnaU.DvUware: Lawrence 
Ynanc, Kentncky ; WHIiBn Bort. HlchlcaD ; I. D. O. Kalaon, 
Indlaui ; D. B. Wier, Illinois, B. 7. Bdnrd^ Missouri ; Silas 
MoonJUindsI'land; Vardlcy TsTlor, Vtrcliila; E- F. <^n]a, 
WlB. ! S. T. Peritlna, CBlibmla; William Annders, Ulntrict^ 
Colamhla; E. W. Bundle, Caaada Weit; N. A. Bacon, Counee- 
IKiil; a Peten, Georgia; W. C. Wilson, Hd. 

Trtaiurtr^TbomiM P. Jaraet, Pa. 

t^cr/targ-Jamtt Vlck, N. T. 

Ett,TiUc4 n«nniUfn— J. J. IlDwe, Conn, ; II. B. Balebtm, 
Olilii; J. G. Bcnren, Ntw-Yotk; J. E. Mttchell, Phllsdelubla j 
W. C. Plasc. niinola. 

GtnmirtvU CoBimtll4t—F. Banr, BochHler, N. Y„ Chsir- 
I «■ .j._. «.:„.. iM— l\'|,;i,i, Maw. ; J.U.Boorae, 



II. M Sgnmymt anrf Seketiil Fniilt—3. S. Oabot, Hasa. i 
S. It. Farsonr. N. Y. : I, D. 0. Nelion, Ird. ; i. A. Wardir,' 
Obio: J,J. Thomas, is, y.; R. Buln,Pa.; O. M.Uovey.Maaa. 

(Km. m Fniif m XxhaiOtm-S. W. Ilerenfleen, W. B. 
Smith. BBd B. P. Taft. 

SoKial CUn. on Afliiton of Calaimit-P. Barrr, J. S~ Ca- 
hel, J A. Warder, Chan. DDwnlne, cTM. Hovev, F. K, Mittnix. 
f. It. Elliott, J. 1. Thomat, M. L, DnnUp, Pnnidcnt Wilder, 
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OUOHT FAR MERS TO LABOR? 
Thia Bobject U iisi broucUed In tlie Row! New 
Torket by L. U F. ,• who )ia» bandied it m weU th«t 
It way not be amiM W repeat » few of his assenlonB 
" Farmers 1i«tb brains u well osmuiwleB.and lUo es- 
ercise of tin.- (brni-.T is <iuii.:i.fliiew8aavy tOMccew in 
their prof,B*iQ.i aB tba InltiT. Many perbapa ibe 
niMBofonrfnrineraeTterl tiu-irmnscleBB.1 the expense 
of tb^ir brsliw. Nowwbo !■ tbe moM ■nccewful? 
Is it the inlelUgent, wid«-&wake mmn, who ket-p* 
posted op with the times, or is it tba bsrfworklng, 
maoual l.ibor mnn? The mBD«li'.maki.-» it lii«bn»i- 
uese U> be cuBUntlj delving on bis farm, U likely to 
losQ matli niofeiliJinba willgwn." To corroborate 
the »bove it is only Doceiwary to look around and 
who we the prcMp^toiis mtn of tbe dny. Notice who 



_. ._. , luJ find if tbcy 

wlio'^work with Iheir laborers from light till 
dark. The best farmen in England rem land from 
the ari8l(«raoy paying more for II per anmun than 
would buv ibuiama quantity and quality here. Do 
theytabor'wUh their bands! Tliey ofiener i" 
horaoback tlian walk round to Ibeir workuien. and 
attend all the weekly grain uiarkeU and monthly 
cattle fairs, even when they may not want to buy or 
sell, for the sake of keeping aclear know li^Jgt^of what 
prict-s lire bring obtained. Tliey aWi iiidulgu in fi«;ld 
sports. The tenant oining In the choae is frequently 
•eeutopaw his landlord, and go by every lord earl 
ud duke intUellrld, Us horse, perhaps o^f bis own 
raising taking leopswblch daunts lliecimrage of •nine 
of the uoWbh, mounted on three or fon t llipni-aiid dol- 
Ur hunters. Ho will take more premiums at the 
Great Agricultural EsUibitii.ns than tlie Und-ownera, 
and rise after dinner and nrguo for liberal leaww and 
the justice of the landlorJsaBslsling toiUake i^nua- 
nent Improvenvents, tc. Compare the pale faiwii. 
■pare fleshed American former willi the rubimmd 
countenance and jolly bearing of the Englialicm 
Do here, as lliera— winploy murt capllal. keep mor 
live Block, crop the land conlimisUy for with sbeep 
and turQiiihiisbnndry snd * ByBlematicH^Ufse of cnl- 
tivaliun and lotaliuu cropping, no fallows, no Idle 
land, Qtid none (.-ilmostrd will exist, ub .vltb plecly ol 
animals to consume and make diiiij;, tbeiuoi-e be 
land is cropped the more there is to go back on it 
agiiin,tlie argerand heavier the produce i», and con- 
*equ<--ully the richer tlio soil becomra. .Work and 
llave, ludced, tor a living!— lilllu if any better than 
the man who owns no land What Is tbe use of own- 
ing property If it is not enjnyi^* and wlml ie llie 
nasun brains are not to benefit their owner, when by 
filcrclBing tbcm be uin iDaki: double the amount he 
flver did wliiin by over exertion of hia body he cloud- 
ed bis mind ? Any iiinn wLtb n clear bead can direct 
every operation on* ftinii, withont working hi 
by employirg » good plowman as teamster, a good 
sbi-pburd and a go.id eowiiian, and uu i.iaii can do all 
■ thicfW ivell by changing Ills men continually and tak- 
ing casual help. J.«t worknion eacli atttuid to their 
dei-artment, and they will t.iko pride In It, but 
roan ought to have a managrr nnlrss he lets 1 
manage, and engageB one who has eorae brains 
entirely numliod by i((iioranCB and drudgery. 
farmfri manage themselves; let gentUmen have 
managera. 



Orapeviaes from Layers, Single Eyes, and 

Cntllngs. 
In a late number of the Countbt Oebti-KMAS, Mr. 

F a. PiifBNixaslistboqiiestion, \Vliicb make* tha 
better vine, from layer, single eyt!. or cutting, or !■ 
there no differenced" I have madeibe subject Bmat- 
of practical observation for some time, in one of 
Ibe largest and moht complete EBtablisli'iiienls in tho 
«uQiry and will endeavor to giTo my views on th« 
.ubject for -what tbey art worth. The answer to tba 
luestion depends on various circumstances: the peN 
eel ion of the fBcilllleB employed, and the inlelligenee 
md care bestowed upon tlie various mod™ in tbe d» 
lulls of propagation. The dlseosBon of tbe aobject in 
its various aspeets, I thbk may be of some interest to 
grape-grow era, particularly at this lime, when so many 
are turning ibeir attention to Ibe subject. 

In a vineyard of ten years standing tliere may not 
be a Very uinti-riiil difference In the resoll between 
vines prnpngated in tbe best manner, wbt-ther by lay- 
ers or by single eyes, both receiving thorough and 
careful cultivation. A well grown layer may succeed 
the vineyard under tcmi-itegUtt, better than a well 
grown plaui from a single eye, becaoso the layer b 
larger aud somewhat mora substantial B.t (bo Ume ot • 
l>lantin^ tliaiiasin^e eye plant of tlie bestqnality. 
But I believe the moBt experienced culiivatois. who 
prepare their ground thoroughly and bestow allnece*- 
Miy care in plantingand cultivation, will give tbe 
preference to tUewell grown wngle eye vloiilB,bea. USB 
sucli n plant is the moroperlei-t in itself sur liug from 
a^ngle germ, its deveb>pmeDt isuuirurmDud perfect, 
making roots In abundance, compact and nnifwrm, 
giving the plant bll ilio essenlialquaUtiw and charao- 
teriaticsof a well grown seed lingof more mature age. 
In producing plan! by layers, the procrte may bo re- 
garded aSBoraowbat more arlijiei'il. The layer pUnt 
derives much of itssupport from the parent virte.ond 
almost eiclusive'yfromit during tbe first weeks of its 
existence. The roots are few and extended in length, 
and when the plant is separated from the vino its 
chief source of iLa furraer sqiport is cutoff, destroying, 
least for a lime, hoiub measure of the balaiia of 
iterni vital force of the plant. This, however, la 
n-ulalfdlnBome measure in cutting back tbe plant 
'"the lime of planting. 

Plants frniu cuttings are usually started and grown 
the open Jiir and geucTally contain three or more 
eyes, because shorter cuttings would not reach unU 
formly moist soil aufSciently to tnsnre their growth. 
Tbwe usually start laU. and are subject to the casual- 
tieaof tbeseBBon.andthereforemiikBbutlittlogrowlh 
tbe first summer. Some varieties however, like the 
Concord, lona, 4c., take root more readily, and make 
a better growth than some other klnda The Dela- 
ware and Allen's Hybrid are the most dllScnIt to 
make root in the open ground, and but few persons 
resort to that method of muUiplying tbem. Vino. 
yards eslabliBhed from cuttings, from free growing 
kinds, reijnire two yeors at JeaM more time to bring 
them into benrinK. than when planted with good sin- 
gle eye plamsor layer.. 

I linvelmneJniv remarks upon per/rrf^ yrawn (fit- 
gU rye .md hiyicr plar.li. But of single eye planta of 
this cliaracter eomimraiively few are grown ; ind eed I 
know of but few ptopagaton who attempt to fftaw 
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them at all, so that the proportion of this class that 
are offered in market, compared with those of low 
grades, is very small. Tlie propagation of native 
Tines from single eyes, tliat is, with artificial heat, is 
comparatively a new business in this country. It was 
the discovery of the superior excellence of the Dela- 
ware grape, and the fact that it was extremely difficult 
to propagate in the open air, that led to the introduc- 
tion of this mode of propagation. 

A clear understanding of the comparative value of 
the various grades of plants, as now grown by differ- 
ent propagators, cannot be given to those not familiar 
with the subject, without some allusion to the various 
processes employed in propagation. And tUs is the 
more important to the public just now, as the demand 
for vines, and the unfavorable season just passed, will 
cause a vast number of very inferior plants to be of- 
fered in the market 

The first requisite for the production of perfect vines, 
is good, sound, well ripened wood, — not that which 
has been taxed with the production of a full crop of 
grapes, but wood from which the fruit has been re> 
moved at the time of or soon after blossoming. From 
the time the eyes are set, to the maturity of the plants, 
the essential conditions of perfect growth and maturi- 
ty must be closely observed ; and these conditions are, 
a due degree of heat, moisture, and air, at all times. 
The Delaware, of all other varieties, is the most re- 
loctant to strike root. The wood is hard, firm, and 
dose grained. The plants will generally make a 
growth of two inches before the roots begin to start, 
even with a lx>ttom heat several degifees greater than 
the atmosphere alx>ve. As soon as the roots have at- 
tained a length of two or three inches in the propa- 
gating sand, the plants are transferred to small pots, 
where they, remain until the roots have generally ex- 
tended to the sides of the pots, when tliey are again 
transferred to pots of a larger size. These changes 
continue, with a close and constant observance of the 
due degfrees of temperature, constant and careful wa- 
tering, and ventiUtion, until the plants ha\e been six 
times tranferred to larger pots ; the last being what 
is called ten inch size. If there is any negtett in 
making the changes of pots at the proiier time, or 
any irregularity in giving daily the requinte supply 
of water, the roots are liable to die^t tlie sides of the 
pots, and the plants consequently sustain a serions 
check. After a proper time the plants are removed 
from the hot-houses to glass structures, without arti- 
ficial heat, where they remain to the close of the grow- 
ing season. It is the impression of some, that plants 
thus grown and protected from the changes of the out- 
pide weather, are immature and tender, and not so 
well able subsequently to withstand the vicissitudes of 
the open air as those not thus protected. But this is 
a mistake. In the hands of the intelligent propagator, 
the maturity of the roots and wood may be regulated 

at will, and far more perfect plants are produced than 
it is possible to grow in the open air. They are ex 
posed to none«of the sudden changes of weather, and 
the growth is regular, continuous, and perfect. Such 
plants are well supplied with a compact mass of well 
ripened fibrous roots, and will be found equal, at least, 
to the best plants grown from layers. 

The propagating season generally commences by 
the middle of February, and is continued to the fore 
part of May. The last started are those that are to 
be retained under glass through the season, and pro- 
duce the plants just described. Those started first are 
transferred to cold houses, where they go through the 
hardening process preparatory to being set in the open 
ground, and after being set in the open ground they 



are generally protected with a covering of glan for a 
time. 

Those plants grown exclusively under glass are 
necessarily expensive, costing probably three or four 
times as mucli as those that are soon set in the open 
ground. All plants, whether grown in doors or in 
the nursery outside, are staked and regularly tied up 
as often as their growth requires it. 

I have thus described the method of growing first 
class plants, as well as those of the lower grades, in 
a well conducted establishment. These lower grade 
plants vary in strength and value, according to the 
time which they are started and other circumstances 
of treatment But the great majority of persons who 
have engaged in the business pursue a very different 
course. The largest possible number of plants are 
grown with the appliances at liand. The plants ars 
started with bottom heat, and are very closely crowd- 
ed while in the house, many, of which are necessarily 
removed to the open ground to give room for others 
before the warm weather is established, where they 
are closely set, and never staked, but are permitted to 
cover the ground like so many field peas. Here they 
make at l)est but fvMe growth during the remainder 
of the season, and particularly the past dry summer. 
The staking and tying of plants is a very important 
consideration, and should not be neglected, even 
though some of the largest growers numbtf their 
plants by hundreds of thousands, and require as 
many stakes for them. Any one familiar with the 
character and growth of the vine, well knows that a 
branch that can find support in tlie top of a tree will 
make a growth of three times the length in a single 
season that one will that has no support. 

I think I have faithfully describes! tlie character of 
the plants that are now grown in this countiy, and 
Mr. Phoenix, and the readers of the Country Gen- 
tleman generally, con form some idea of the variable 
character of the plants that are now grown, and of 
their comparative value. But the quality of the 
plants that are grown from layers is but little less 
variable, owing to the manner in which they are 
grown. The object of some propagators is to make 
the greatest poMible number of plants from a single 
vine, not only employing too many canes, but aim to 
make a plant from every joint : others, desiring to 
make a better class of plants, remove each alternate 
shoot. But even this is too heavy a tax upon the 
parent vine, and the {tlants produced must necessarily 
be weak and ))oorly rooted. To make strong plants 
from layers, and still maintain the heaith and vigor 
of the old vine, not more than two or three canes 
should be, laid from a single vine. The length of 
these may be according to the strength of the cane, 
and not more than from t/iree to five plants should be 
suffered to grow from a single cane — all intermediate 
buds should be removed. Taking the largest num- 
ber, five from a cane, and three canes to a plant, will 
give fifteen plants from a vine. With good culture 
and careful training, staking and tying, these may be 
made good, stnmg well rooted plants, and will com- 
pare favorably in their results with the best quality 
of single eye plants. 

There is no kind of nursery stock that varies so 
much in quality as grape-vines as now grown, and the 
reason of this is clear, from what I have stated in re- 
gard to the practice of different propagators. In grow- 
ing fruit trees, for instance, the same process is under- 
stood and practiced by all, and hence there is more per- 
fect uniformity in the character of the trees sold. 

H. P. B. 

P. S. — Since the foregoing was written I have re- 
ceived the Co. Gent, of 6th October, in which a cor- 
respondent, alluding to a former article on the vine, 
makes the request that I would communicate some* 
tiling more on the subject, embracing propagation from 
single eyes, root pruning, &c I will endeavor to meet 
his wishes at an early day. H. P. B. 
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ProTlnci&l EiUbltlon of Canada West. 
The ProvlDdal AgHcattnnl ABsodBtion of Upi»r 
OuudK held ito BxliiblUon lut mouth M the ciiy 
of EunilloQ— In themldst, uour re«denare awari.', 
of •ome of the beM fknniiig Unda In the Westtni 
PtoriDoe, and in t district where a numljer 



of the " Queen" heiaelf witli bit prospect of mrriy 
Among tlie boUa, we kre liapp; to note that tho 
firal prize In bii clui wea glTeii to " Oxford l^d," 
owned by Christie & Cowan, Brantford, and pnrdiHed 
bj- them last jeu from the herd of J. O. SfiKLDgil, 

_ „, „, ,„. Esq., of Geneva, by whom he waa bred. And the 

flnert herdiand flockson the continent are to be found ^'^^ ■"'" "^ je*rllng bulls was taken by a calf of Ida 



We bad therefor? entertained high anticipatiooa as to 
tie diameter of the Show, and they wero not disfep- 
planted in the result. 

In Its extent, in some classes at least, tlie display 
has been rarely equalled here, and perliaps norer o 
ceeded. Ito strong poinU were the classea of Cattle 
and Long-Wooled Sheep, and, sa compered with the 
eihiblUMis of our guts, in Grains and Roots. Tl,,^ 
•how of Horses was large, but,' with the eiceptiuu 
poidbly of those for draught, from our limited obwr- 
vation we should scarcely rank it aa superior. Impl,. 
menta and macliinery were well represented. Tlu 
Ul«tidance do Wednesday, which was a fine day, wat 
very good, but on Thutadar, unfortunately, then- 
came np a driring storm which for several hours 
dered the open Beld almost a sheet of water, and the 
only ft nan table place then was the admirable Ex hi- 
Wtion Building— a structure of large size, accommo- 
dating all the in-door departments, such as flowers 
and fruits, household goods, musical iDslruments, seedi., 
Mc, and proving of great value in unfavorable weather, 
u it is an ornament to the grounds and a most coni^ 
nodious receptacle for fragile articles at any timt. 
The seaaon for Frolt has not been a good one, an<i 
making due allowance on this score, the tnrn-out was 
Tery crediUble to the nurserymen and orchardisU of 
the Province. 

In the display of S/urrt-Mortit of conne the great 
feature was the Isst imporUUon of Hon. David 
CtoBivriE, Brsntford, from the herd of Mr. Douglas, 
Athelstanefbrd. The stalls of the three cows, " Th(' 
Queen "and ■■The Pride" of Athelstane, and "Placi. 



Biriog, also bred by Mr. Sheldon, and purchai 
summer by Messrs. J. & J. White, Hallun. C. W. ; ^ 
!• called " Butterfly 2d," and his dam waa Miss Bat> 
lerfly, impoKed by Mr. S. from the herd of Col. 
Townley. His age is about a year and ten monttA 
we believe, and when the bulls of all agea came oat 
fbr the deciaion of the sweepstakes, he carried off tli« 
palm, even against hU sire.* The labors of tbe 
Short-Hom Committee were by no means light. As 
the several classes came before them, each In tuni 
'r«emedworthyofa "Special Commendation "in their 
report, and it waa found. In the end, impoMiblo to 
ilincriminale where all were so good, and this well-de- 
(*rved compliment was therefore paid to the whole 
itlsplay throughout. Among other leadhig exhibitor! 
were F. W. Stone, Moreton Lodge, Quelph, Jobk 
iiNBLi,, Edmonton, W. A. Cooley, Ancaster, and othan 
of high reputation on both sides the lines, over w:hoee 
i-icellent contributions we regret we cannot linger 
here, as we did upon the grounds. The number of 
Short-Hurna entered was 143, ■ 

The exliibition of DmiHt was also good, althongh 
not as pre-eminently enperior. John Pinoombe, Lon- 
don, received the sweepetakes dlj^oma for a very 
good bvU, which was alao fint in hie class, and a 
number of other leading prin*. We have not seen 
mplete list of awards in this breed, and took 
« of several other prominent eihibiton whose 
must hsve appeared in it. The Devons enter- 
ibered 140— almost as many as the Bhort-Homs. 
The Aj/rMru were fairly represented, our friend Co). 
K. L-Denison, Treasurer of the Society, showing SI 



da," 

out before the the jodges there was a hum of admlra. 
ticm around the ring of spectators. " Aw, did ye iver 
see the like o' that, nool" and " What do you think 
of old England— we can't get our stock up like that 
here," were samples of the remarks of a pair of burly, 
well-to-do farmers at our tddo, as they were led into 
Tlew ; and no wonder, for the " getting up " of ani- 
mals for show is something never attempted on this 
side the water on the scale common among English 
breeders, and even at home Mr. Douglas lias few rivals 
in this respect. Beyond their very high condition, 
however, they must be an addition of great value to 
the stock of this continent ; and in one respect par. 
ticnUriy they were in conliait to aome of the Short- 
Horns often exhibited,— parrying their broad, deep, 
oompact and symmetrical frames within a short dig- 
tance of the ground, and, so long as the breed was 
Dot instituted ibr racing purposes, one never can^i to see 

too high a aky-line between the legs. As we hope to 

give hereafter a portrait of the "Queen of Athels- ■'"'"' Bnell, Edmonton, in Leices ters and Cotewolds. 

tane." which led off In her class, with the "Pride "ss('"- "'""" ""'■'— *- " - 

second, we defer farther remark for the present. 

"Piacida" came Into the next class (three-year olds) ' 

and it would require a closer esaminalion tlian outa to I '"B compctlHon nem .lock or hi. bmriio,, and HiSiw.-i-. 

determine whether she might not challenge the lanrela I tt."m"wL£~t*d;SiSr™ C^tS™ "^ ""^Kois™-* 



consUntly crowded, and when they came ' ''"^ P™"' Mmfdes of the breed. There were 89 
.i....._j.. ., entries, from quite a large number of different herds 

—a list too long to give In full, and from which wo 
cannot fairly particnlariKe. The display of OaHou^t 
was also large ^Tl entries), bnt of Anfiu cattle the 
tnlries were only 12, and none of those were ^reseat. 
!ii the former, Mr. Snell of Edmonton took the sweep- 
flakes diploma and several priies. F. W. Stone, 
i-iuelph, hada iine display from his herd ot Hrrfftrrdt, 
imported and of his own breeding, and they appeared 
to great advantage and would have delighted those 
ivith whom they are especial favorites. 

Of Sheep, the entric* amde from Fat Sheep were a* 
follows, though all may not liavo beMi present : 

i^l«..,._ «0|Cbevio« 10 

W Olb«r par. brni Mtdlnm 

smni.h'iirfinM;:::::;;;: m 

Kineh do Kl 

|0"'"«'h>e-Wooled, 18 

UI couree amongso many our notioe mnsl be very gn)e- 

and it seems almost invidious to mention nameB 

n Snell, Edmonton, in Leicetters and Cotswolds, 

, ^''■°- MiUer. Markham, In Colsw olds and other Long. 

a tkM (llbooKh K 



I bred Ixmi- 



m Ibo Commilbn of Jsta 
no part Id the eiUDlniilDi 
impctlllon riom .lock nr i 
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Wools, and in8Iiiop«blrea,ClieTiotB, uidotiiRrMiddle- 
WoolB, F. W. Stone, Quelpli, ia Cotflwalde and SoutL- 
Downa, J. and J. WIiit«, Halton, In Lekeeters, wore 
Among those towlioge peaaire devoted tlie moet time; 
«ad it must be candidly owood tbat in no part or tlie' 
exlilbltlon could m unfiiTonibleeonipBrlaoDBbe dnwn 
■angutbourownat BocbcBtw, tlw previiiuawwk.Bs 
Id this of UuttoD-produdBg alieep. Wliat Souili- 
DowDB were etliiblled at ooT State Fair c«rtably need 
shriak from do cLaltenge ; but in alent ttiure was 
Bottling like the turncoat at Baniilton, and of Lcicts- 
1«n, Cotavolda, etc, we hardly bad proof that bucL 
trtieds are known among na. It ia true that our 
chow of Fine-Wooled Sbeep waa much tbe bettor of 
the two, but It acaicelf speaka well for Ilie condition 
cf OUT Bgricultun or the tnterprlae of our farmera, 
that Hutton abeep are nrgtMted here as they are. 
The difference in value, belneen coarse or " niiildle ' 
»nd Sne wool, waa never proportionately aa amall as 
kt the present time, and allowing to tbe Meriana all 
the HUpuriority they undoubtedly poeseas fur certain 
locali Ilea, we cannot but tbink many parts of our Slate 
quite aa well eniled to the Long and Middle Woolrd 
bfeeds ae Canada WeaL It aeemed really a dit^jace 
to be obliged to confess, in the preaence of four or five 
liundred head of Long-Wooled sheep alone at Hamil- 
ton, that we might hare counted on our Gngeis all 
tbat tbe Slate of New- York could muater to send to 
Bochester; and with tbe grfaX encouragement that 
now eiista for breeding them and the Downs, we ^n- 
«Mrely trust that our farmera may take a Iwson from 
their Canada brethren aa i^ards both, and tbat our 
Btate eibibitiona may hereafter afford evidence of a 
genera] awakenlngoa what must b« considered a moat 
important branch of good larming in any country. 

Tbe exhibition of Suta^ induded a better diBplay 
of improved Beritshires than we have seen io a lung 
time, beaidra a fair representation of other breeiia. 

To show the ettent of the eihibilion ot Seed Urains, 
we may mention that there were 17 entries for tlie 
Canada Conipany a pilae for the beat 35 bushels winter 
-wheat, 41 for the prlaeafor the best two buabels white 
winter wheat. 13 for tbe beat two buabels red wiiiter 
wheat, 21 for same quantity Fife spring wheat, 10 for 
club spring wheat, and 11 for spring wheat of any 

The Plowing Match we did not see, but the liber- 
ality of tlie prises drew out no leea than fijly-lhree 
competitara. The Srst promium was a combined 
reaper and mowet. presented by a manufacturer for 
the purpose, value $150 ; the second, tbe iron [>1iiw 
taking the first prize in the eihibilion, value |40 ; the 
third, the Sivt pdto wooden plow, and tha fourth a 
jet of harrows. 

It may be remembered that a summer trial of 
Be«.peni and Mowers was held by the Association, the 
swards at wliich were to be announced laat week. 
They jiroved lo be as follows:— 

Sifgk Uowrri—Strai /iiiUta—FOiiT OmfiMnt—PrUu: 
1. Ohio JnniDr, Jiinet Hill, 0»hi<ra, IT. W. 
«. Hiiblnrd Jluwcr. DiMlnRioD A fon^Ih. Dandai, C. W. 
S. WdoD'e Uouer. J. Wilrua. Ayr, C. W. 
SitigU SrapTi—KIglU J?/i(rlM— SLt O/nvtHng—Friia : 

If of pa(Fnl oat given. 

tjMMiud Btaprrt i Xoyuri—Flflta Enltiet—Tateiltd at 
£tv*n and tietlf ai itatctrt—JtiMi:— 



1. Dall's Ohio, L. A P. Siwjer. Hamilton. 

1 do. J>n>» Ball. UahBin. 

1. dn. —Iih wtlfrilrLni marhmfnt. Pnlmrr It- nnnfi 

Commtndtd—'S.tttWtit, Jimei Scott A Co.. Dondu. 

Among articles shonn \>y American eihibiton were 
the Cheese Vata of O'Neil L (V)., and W. Ralph, both 
of L'tLca, which swinied to attract mnch attention. 
We may mention in jwaaing that our Cnnada frlenda 
do not yet adopt the tn-stem which onr State Sodetf 
has now been following for aeveral years, of opening 
competition to atl exhibiton. wherever their reaidtece. 

We cannot conclude without again congratulating 
the farmers of the Upper Province upon the excellent 
mansgiinent and encouraging aooceee of their Sodety, 
and we should be equally remiss In not tendering tho 
thanka of the New-Yorii delegation, — which included 
the President, J. O. Shei.imn, B«q., and Messrs. Tho*. 
Rkbardson, T. C. Petem, Samuel Faile. J. E. Page, 
and the Treasurer, — to tbe ofBeers of the Canadian 
Aaaocuitioa, particularly to President Jtmsaon o( Lou- 
don, Secretary Tlioniaon, and Treasurer Deniaon, for 
a very kind greeting and many welcome atteutiona, 

HYBRIDIZING GRAPES. 

MsSHKS. Co. Gbnt. — In all tbe eiperimentlof hy. 
bridiiing grapes, why dots not somebody start from 
the very hardiest northern aorta aa a baae T 

It is a fact there are native aorta and vines wiUiont 
number all over tbe north that care no more for any 
degree of cold every experienced by them than the 
oaks or maples — while on the other hand, it la equal- 
ly true that noiie of tbe new cnltivaled sorta except 
poseibly the Clinton, will endure nich wintns as the 
last one without seriooa damage. OI coutae those 
who attend to these thing aa a bosineaa, can, and per- 
hape will hereafter, take down our viuea In autumn,- 
but thousands will noi, and for tlie esiremea ^ Iha 
northwest a series of more hardy sorts is demanded, 
and would be a great boon. Would )I not then be a 
»tHt3)lt thing to use these glorioealy hardy natlva In 
byliridiring! In tliat way too, I am ears we can get 
perfectly clear of the foxy Savor and haUt of dropping 
from Ihe bunch, which characterbxa ao nuny of the 
DOW current sorts, fur tlieae wild varieties usually have 
neither of tltesa undesirable peculiar) tiea. 

Several friends have asked me if tlw E^rtland Rasp- 
berry diCTered from the Allen. On this point I give 
the testimony of a valued eomwpandent In northern 
lllinids: 

" The Ejrtland ia quite distinct from the Allen. It 
is the only raspberry tliat stood unprotected with us 
last winter without kllllag The fruit ia not latge, but 
It is a good color and Uavor, and a good bearer — the 
best I know of among that claaa of raspberries. It 
suckers very much, and of cenrae beara better when 
the suckers are cut away. On the whcde it reaemblee 
the variety known aa the Cincinnati Red Antwerp 
more than the Allen." 

Another point he treats of in hia letter — moving 
small evergreens in the fall : 

" We are now transplanting a bed of two year old 
Norway Spruce. They will root coneiderably thii 
fall. We will mulch with straw or proirie bay over 
winter. They will do very well in tbia way, as I know 
from personal experience," 
BlooiabigUin, El., Sept. U, UftL 9. £. FHlXNIZ. 
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Flowering Bnlba Ibr ADtnmii Planting. 

The Hj&clnlh is one of (lie moit beautifal, snd td- 
. togetker the moot delicate aod fregraot, of all the 
Bulbous Flowers ; and is thtrrefoTe exceedingly popu- 
lar. 

Hyadutha should be planted in October and Novem- 
ber. Make the toil deep, mellow, and tolerably rich, 
Mtd see that the water h&s a chance to dntlu off. The 
beds should be narrow, so that all parts can be reacb- 
ed from the alleys or walks. Bet tlie bulbt about ui 
Inches apart and four deep. Before winter sets in, 
ooTer the bed* with leaves or the slrew frtim.tbe ma- 
' nure heap, to help keep oat the frost. This should be 
removed as soon as bard frosts are over — in this lati- 
tude, the latter p«tt of Uarch. 

Hyaciatha will commence flowering in April and 
eanllone about a month. Flowen may be cut freely, 
urithout iejury to the bulbs. Indei^. sU Hower stalks 
should be removed a« soou se tlie flowers have faded. 
In about Gfa or six weeks after flowering, and wiieo 
the leavea are becomlog yellow, the bulbs may be 
taken up, dried, and packed away in paper bags or 
boia. for planting again hi the fall. If the beds are 
needed for other llowen, u Is generally the case, the 
bulbs may be removed in about three weeks after the 
•□Wen have faded. In this case, afler removing all the 
flower stems, if this has 
not been done before, 
lay the kullis nn a dry 
bed in the garden, and 
cover them with a lit- 
tle earth. Here tbi^y 
can remidn uutil the 
leave* have ripened, 
when they are ready to 
be packed away for fall 
planting. 

Many persons, not 

well acqaainteil with 

this flower, think that 

only the doable varle- 

tlesaredesirable. This 

I is not so. Tlievalueof 

the Hyacinth depends 

principally uiion the 

u of the Bpike and 

arrangement ol,thu 

*) flowen or bells apon 

the flower stem, 'i'lie I 




For more than a century the Tulip has been a hbL 
veisal favorite with the lovers of flowers, and at wr- 
taln times the nga 
for this flower' biw 
amounted to a gene- 
rsJ ntanla. Nothlag 
In the floral world 
can exceed the beau- 
ty and brilliancy at 
a bed of Rood Tulip*. 
Those who are ac- 
qoainted only with 

Tuiipa seen in tlia 
country, know noth- 
ing of the character 
of a good Tulip, or 
the mi^ulBcence of a 
maasof tbeae superb 
Sowers. 

Any good gaWlen 

^11 will answer for 

the Tulip. A rich 

soil Is not necensHiy, 

though well rottwi 

manure and rotted sods and leaf-inold, may be apphed 

when the earth is poor. Bee that the drainage iegDod 

before planting. Plant in October and Movember. 

Hake the soil fine and deep. Bet the tnrig flowering 

kinds five or six Inches apart, and the laU varieties 

seven or eight inches. Cover &om two to three iuch- 







.!' bloo 



sliould be pyralnidal, 
and the flowers close 
enough togethvi 
nearly or qmte conceal 
the aUIk. 

Hyadntha may be 
flowered in puts and 




. the 1 



Bowers that can be im- 
Dorau Hiion.™. aglned. Notliing can 

bemoEedelightfulieltherforbeauty or fragrance. From 
one to four bulbs may be planted in a pot, according to 
its size. Cover only the lower lialf of the bulbs with 
soil, prees them down until they are about two-thirds 
covered, then water until the soil is moistened tho- 
roughly, end then set the pots In a cool, dark cellar. 
The roois will form, with but little growth of top. 
Here they may remain for several weeks, and a pot or 
two at a lime can be taken into a warm, light room, 
for fiowi'ring, a week or ten days apart, aud a succes- 
sion of flowers obtained during most of tlie winter. 
If flowers are desired about the " holidays." pUut the 
bulb* about the first of November. 



Tlie Narcissus is a very fine class of early blocaning 
flowers, including the well known Daffodil and Jon- 
<^i1. Most of the varieties are hardy, and should be 
planted in the autumn, like the Hyacinth, but in»» 
remaJD in the ground a number of years, after which 
they will become so matted together as to make n 
division of the roots necessary. Some of Ibe varieties 
are double and showy, and the single are delicate and 

llCBUtiful, 

The most beautiful class of the Nardssus family, 
however, is the Polyanthos Nsreissus. The flowers 
■re produced In clusters or trusses of from half a 
dozen to throe times this number. Tlie engraving, 
which we had taken from a cluster of medium aixts, 

I shows the hnbit. Uke the other*, they show every 
shade of color, from the pnrest imaginable whitn to 

I deep orange: the cap (^ the white varieties being 
yellow, and of the yellow aorts orange- Tbew ara 
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mat u htiAj u tbe otber Tmrtetiei, bnt mra ■uffldantl* 
m tit cnttOM in thia Iktitode In a well drained Mil, if 
eVMMd b^re winter with laves or atnw, ■• le^ 
■ended far Hj'edntha. 




CroivD Imperial ■, 

Tlip Crown Jinpetiul is far \vra eflleemed tlien !t 
deaerTi« tn be. It Huwera in April, tlie bulb tlirow- 
ing up n vignnniB Eilcm three fevl in lieiglit, produc- 
lag neer tlie tup a crown of iK-autiful, drooping, IxjU- 
elieped Huwere. The stem rurmiaateH ebovu tbe crown 
of flowers in Rtuftof gla«y graen leavtjs. Tlie engrav- 
ing, tliimgh on a Rmall eceU", showi Bomewbat .tlie 
clinracter o[ the flower. There anf several variellee. 
differing ni^ul J In the color of tlie flowers, h jellow, 
Bcarlut, red, orance, Ac . Tlie Bowera iire curious, as 
kt tlio base of each petal Is a cell containing a large 
drop, which looks likd a fine pearl. 

The biilbe ere large, and shonld be planted at least 
four Inches deep and eight or ten inches apart. Ooee 
In four or five years they should be taken up and 
planted. 

FrflUIaHa. 

Prltinarla meleagriit, or fhequercd Lily, is sometimes 
cAlted the Quines Hen Flower on account of Us clie- 

Jnered or spoiled BowerB. There are nuui; varleliee, 
i&ering in color, having various shades of brown, 
turple, jellow, &c., Bingularly mottled, eiich variety 
BVing two colors, corioueiy mottled in squares, as 
■liown in the engraving. Tile fiowera are betl-shaped, 
on EleniH aliout eight inches in hi-lght, and bloum in 
April or May. Ther look best when a doxen or so are 
ulanted in a group. Plant the bulhsalKiut two inches 
deep and four or five iociies apart. 

The Peraiati Fritillaria throws up in Mav, a stem 
about three feet in height, the Bowers growing around 
the lop of the stem In a pyramidal spike, and are of 
m purplish color. The bulbe are larger than the pre. 
ceding, and should be planted about four Inches deep, 
and a foot apart. 

All will admit, who have seen the Anemone in 
bloom, that it is a mnet beautiful Bower, The cokns 
arv exoetslingly brilliant, and the mnrkings, stripes, 
and belts charming. Double and single are both de- 
drable-^the dogle (he most brilliant lu color. The 
Anemone baa not been grown generally, because it has 
been thought too tender to bear our winters ; but we 
lutve Dsvar failed of a good show when roots were put 
ODt ill the autumn in a dry place and oovered with 
iMVM. LMt epiing the aliow was superb. 




Plant the roots five or siT Inches apart, and »ver 
abont three Inches deep. The roots look like tsinger 
root. They flower after the Hyadnth, and continue a 
long time In blmm. As soon as the leavee be(!in to 
turn yellow, the roots may be taken up. dried in the 
shade, and packed until the next autumn. 

A Good Price.— We s 






Tnbe Bo»e 

Tib, which received the first priie as a two-yeur old 
Short-Horn heifer, at tbe rvt^ent show of Ibe New- Eng- 
land Apritullural 8oel*lj, liaa been pun^hascd from Pa- 
oil Ulhrop, Eaq., of Soutli IladlL-y Falls, Musa., fbr 
•1,000, by Q. T. Fldhurt of Hinsdale. 
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Root Cnltore la Canda Wost— Rotation of Cropi. 
In oiu Notes of tbe raceat Exhibition of the Ca- 
nadian AaaoeUtiun at Uamilloa, ws adverted to two 
points wliich acttiu worthy of farther remark — the ex- 
tent with whicli the Mutton breeds of Blieepare bred 
and eililbitvd. and the display of Tnmipe and Man- 
golda as farm crops. The former, however, ia to cloae- 
Jj associated with the latter ; the cultnte of Rcxite ia 
•0 important an eeaeDlial in the keejung of a good flock 
of slieep, and Irath, ■■ we iMlieve, are so inaeparahlj 
connected with tke bed farming, — that it ia mainly the 
Oxperienee of Cnnadlan tarmers In the production of 
Boots, which we wish now to refer to at greater 

We are \j no means ioeUned, for the sake of point- 
ing an argument, to decry the condition of our own 
agricaltore, and >indaly exaggerate what is done be- 
yond the llneo. Bat tlie Preddcmt of the Anociation, 
Col. Johnson of London, C. W., In his eloelng address, 
adduces some facte that are at least worthy of our at- 
tentire consideration. After drawing an Interesting 
comparison betwean the cropa of that ProTince, and 
those of several of onr States, he shows tliat great at- 
tention is there paid .to a proper rotation — " wheat 
after wheat, or wheat after oats, and so on, beieg a 
thing of ram occiUTenca," whiis " it ia certainly grat- 
ifying to witness the great Increase which is rapidly 
b^g made in tlie growing of tamipa, mangold wurt- 
zel. beets,,«arrolsand otlier roots. 1 believethegrowth 
of the^. roots most form the basis on which a good 
•or :j system of hosbaadry most stand." 
' From the htst census, as quoted in tills address, we 
ascertam that in ISaO there wen nlaed ia Uj^ierCaii- 

TuralM, lB,n,m bwhdli. 

CircDl*. l,«aS,U8 do. 

Hsiitolili, IMIjni do. 

Total, W,tW.GVI do. 

Now, as a natnral cxmseqiteucti, the greater attention 
paid to rotation and the lairing of roots, inereatei raM- 
«r fAiEA (ftminMss M< pTodwtiM ef grain, at least of , 
thne kinds of grain In uss mainly for human food. In 
the United States, roots are hold in so light esteem, 
and BO little cultivated, that the national eensos does 
not even give them the honor of a place iu iu sched- 
ules. According to the last State Census, there were 
grown in New-York, In 1851— 

Turnl[». WUBhDitiaU 

Beeti. 7,881 do. 

CarmtB. tt6.m do. 

TaUl, L^TI.eMI bDilmli. 

The area of Improved land in Canada West, in 1860, 
we do not know ; in 1S50 It was alwut S.TOO.OOO acres. 
and it might Iiave nearly doubled by WOO. and still 
have only \>evn one-hiUfia large as that in this State, 
(13,000.000 ticres by the eeDBiu of 1S53.) Now let us 
compare the grain production of Canada and New- 
York in 18<H), hearing in mind that tlie extent of cul- 
tivated land must heat least duuUi; in the latter: 

Slate ot Ncw-Torli, Upper Uintda. 

WhHt, s.Ml,<m KMO.IH 

R.t", 4,7M,90S B53.1S1 

IndiitnC-orn *),Ofil,Mg ll,»Sfl,MU 

Odi u.iit.isa ti,uD.in4 

Barley, <.lM,lill7 (.ffll-Wl 

TS.OW,«M B4.SI«.13t 

P«ii and Bcana. I.Hua.m S,il,Vi,MS 

Bootciopais alM>re, 1.471,083 IO,esa.SM 

Ti.ui.en M,ut,an 



With such a table as this befbre as, can wa wst es- 
tirely contented with our present mode of fannl^T 
Can we continue to aneer at root crops as we hiT* 
done in the past, when, with the same obstacles to ml- 
tend agsinat, nod the same course of reasonlDg Is 
equal force to oppose them, they are still doing so well 
for tbe farmers of the neighboring Province! And 
we cannot forbear calling attention to tbe fact that, 
whatever the oppo^tion to the introdncticn of mot 
crops, when they once fairly olKain a foothold ss a 
farm crop, they appear to grow rapidly In favor. A 
correspondent at Port Hope. C. W., wrote us last ysar, 
(see CouKTsr Qxntleman, vol. xxi. p. 241 :} 

" According to the Census ot 1851, there were orei 
SiOOO.OOO bushels of turnips grown in Upper Canada, 
and about 182 huebels was the average yield per acre. 
In tlie year IBCl. tbe turnip crop had increased to over 
18,000,000 busliels : tbe average per acre bad increas- 
ed to 348 bualiela Although tbb is but a low aver- 
age, it la a great Improvement in ten years, and pro- 
bably the average per acre will be doubled by the next 

Does not this show convincingly that witli pracUoe 
in growing roots comes increased success in the yield 
obtained, just as with ptactloD in feeding them.oomes 
an increased conviction of their value T 

But there laanotlier pcdnt toltlustrato the more cor- 
rect basis upon which the fikrming of Upper Canada li 
conducted. Our socalled "rotations" here, not only 
lack root cropa. bat anytliing else of ^ny great import 
tance. except clover and grass, to intetsperse with the 
cereal grains. Indian com, oltliongh varying In mode 
of culture and growth from wheat or barley. Is also a 
cereal, and It is comparatively little change in the 
draft upon the soil — little actual Tolaliim — to alter- 
nate one with the other. In Canada, they employ the 
pea largely for a rotatlDg crop — a plant wholly differ- 
ing in character from the cereals, and well siUted for 
the purpose, wlillc at the same time supplj'ing an ad- 
mirable food for sheep. Borne of our brat sheep feed- 
ers have constantly resorted to Canada, (except when 
the price arose toohigli to pennit It,) for peas in pref- 
erence to any other feed ; onr home markets do not 
supply tbem — Indeed, as CoL Jobsboh says In the ad- 
dreu referred to, Upper Canada produces nearly threa 
times tlie quantity of peas raised in all our twenty-OM 
grain-growing States pat together ! That the booM 
market for them la tolerably good, we may infer from 
the fact that they are not always to be had here at a 
price admitting their liberal use. 

Hero we certainly have the elemenls of a more ays- 
tematic and fcicotiflc culture than obtains among onr- 
selves. Tlie averages per acre of tlie cropa in Canada 
West, as reported in tho census of 1861, are varj' ero- 
ditablo to llie practical workings of the eyitem : tlK7 
weT«. In bushels • 

Fill Wheat lTV|f>|irlnEWbcst. IT!£ 

Birley MJilKyu ISjJ 

rem suj^lOat g|j( 

Bucitniieit, ISX I laiSlsn Com, » 

And altliongb.ss Mr. President JoiiKBON states, " tbera 
are great difficulties In the way of the adoption of tha 
system of rotation of crops practiced in Britain, princi- 
pally owing to the expense of having the usual propor^ 
tions of land under drill husbandry." — still a mnch 
nearer approach has there been made to It, and tbe 
principles on wliich it is founded, than la the otm> 1% 
any large porUon of oar own conntij. - 
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Then U but one otiier rtatement in tlie paper before 
^ to which we •)!■][ lerer. Adding together the total 
b«bda of eight pripdpkl erope, (wheat, rye, Indlui 
nn, oatB. bsrle;, buckwheat, peas and potatooi,) Col. 
J.liida tliat 

N«w-Tork nnXlacn, 106.CtT^I>3i or ri\ bnFbclg. 

PnaTlTSDla, M.vn.vn «ii do. 

MlcWnm, 3I,a5Mil1 41.V do. 

Ohio. iia.ru, ina v.is *•. 

CiDsdaWnit, TB.Osa.MS UK do. 

" In esBmlnlnft thmo nitnrn*, wc find that no Statt 
pndncrd aa much wheat as tJiiper Canada. Bat In 
tha article of laiiian corn, L'|>pi^r Canada la deddedlj 
below naj one of tlii-se Staica in priKluction ; even 
tlie Btale of Mainp, with In rigoroua climate and poor 
■cdl, compared with its ]iopu1atii>n, U far bffnre uk in 
thla respect. Bhowlng that with reapect lo the miina- 
tioa in which peas and Indian corn are held In Uppi^r 
Canada and in tlieee Sutee, tlienj is a very mnrlied 
and Btrifcing UiSurenco ; whctlier we or tlic; bih right 
In this respect may bu a Bubject of controveray, ll is, 
bowever. well understood in Canada that thore is 
MAicelj Id the whole catalogue a more valuable artl- 
de of produce than peas. I make this comparison in 
no ndrlt of vaiu emit»tion. but nm|>ly to allow ihat, 
tried by Ihia test, the Agricultural capacity uf Upper 
Canada extiibita a favorable couipansiin." 

'We can at least compllitient our Canndian friends 
npon the eharuclt'r of the exhibit, and the Provindal 
AaaociatioD upon the able and pracUcal address of Its 
retiring Presidtnt. • 

MICHIQAN STATE AO. SOCIETY. 

Em. Co. Qekt. — The Annual EihlUtion of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, was held at Kal' 
vnaioo from the 20th to the 33d in«t. CoiislJering 
the uhfavnrabte character of the season — 1 
drouth liavlng extended ovrr most of the State — tlie 
display of stock and prodoctions in general was credi- 
table. 

As was expected, tlio nnmber of cattle was lest 
than usual, they being generally in too low a condi. 
tlon to show. Bhort-IIoriu and Devona were the only 
distinct breeds represented. The former wero chiefly 
owned by two men— Mr. Uhl of YpHilaoti, and Mr. Sly 
of Plymouth. Another hL-rd was rupresunled by tin 
stdmals bred by Mr. Sly. The pedigrees of the Short 
Horns showed that but few of thoiu belonged to the 
iMding families of that breed. Mr. Sly eiliibited the 
bull Orphi-ui, bred by Col. L. U. Morris, of New- York, 
Us ^re, Duke of Gluater, dam Songstress. Mr. Uhl 
■bowed a promising ytiarling bull, bred by Mr. Alt 
■ader of Kentucky, his sire Duke of Airdrie, dam 
Cliris^no Catlcy. ' Mr. Conley of Manhnll, showed a 
•uperior two year old bull, brad by Mr, Sly. his siie. 
Sixth Duke of Northumberland, bred by Mr. Stone or 
Onelph. C. W., dam, a cow bred by Mr. Sly. Among , 
the Short-Horn cowb, Mr. Uhl'l Florence, whose pedi- 
gree I do not remember, was specially attractive. She 
would stand well in any thow. 

The Devona, with the exception of a yearling bull. 
were all owned by Mr. Allen of Culdwatcr. Some ot 
tbcm were very good, particularly a cow bred by Wm. 
B. Sanford, of Orwell. Vt., from stock imported by him 
fram the herd of Qeorga Turnpr, Barton, England. 

Under the head of grada. there were several cowv 
and heifers, but none which had good points enough 
to make them nMdUng Bnlmala. Notwithstanding 



Lhe Ncaidty of grass, thero were some very fat cattle 
exhibited. 1 do not knnw how they were laMened. 

The show of sheep was very large — almost wholly 
Ueritaos. A few were shown under the liiiid of Leicet- 
but the only good ones I saw were two jeailing 
from Canada. There were also a few sheep 
I as South-Downs ; but none that appeared to bo 
well bred. The beat of the Merluna were cithur bred 
In Vermont nr immediately descended from Vermont 
jtock. Specially noteworthy were a ram and Ave 
'wea, yearlings, owned by Mr, Perrine of St. Joseph's 
county, the ewes bred by Mr. Duane of CornHnll, Vt., 
xnd the rams bred by Henry Hammond of Middle- _ 
bury ; also h lot of tw&year olds, owned by Mr. Wat- 
of. Oraas I^ke, from the flocks Wni. K. and Edgar 
Sanford of Vermont. There weroseveral lota ol sheep 
Iblted by Vermont peddlers, some of which weni 
Dfood, and others not. 

A few hogs were shown, most of which were tolera- 
bly well sliaped. Some of them were of the so called 
[blester County breed. 

Of horses, the number of entries was upwards of 
!00. I had but little opportunity to examine them. 
There was cotisiderable trotting and racing. (Some 
people call IrotHng racing.) If any thing was wanted 

show the absurdity of the idea tliat running and 
trotting matches, as usually got up, tend to the Im- 
provement of the breeds of horses, It was given here. 
A liorHewhlch won the "cltiuns' purse" fur the "best 
three," mile heats, would not probably buD for 
any useful purpose, for (ISO. I doubt whether lie 
would be received for any purpose as an army horse. 
So, loo. In running; the horse which took the first 
prize for a single dsah of a mile, had scarcely a point 
which the breeder of horses for honest busiuues would 

The show of fruit was small, but the character of 
the specimens of apples and pears exhibited Indicate 
plainly that the soil and climate of the State are 
highly favorable to their production. Several lots o( 
very line grapes were exhibited, H. O. Blanctiaid of 
Detroit, showed Catawhaa, laabellas, Delawarce and 
other varieties, grown on the shore uf Put-in Bay, 
{Lake Erie.) of splendid appearance and excellent 
quality. He aim showed samples of wine and brandy 
made from Catawba grapes, which counuirat-urs pro. 
nounced of very fine quality for the age — two years. 

There was a lai^e ahow of vegetabli^s, and, con- 
aidering the unfavorablenrss of the Beimon, the size 
and quality waa much beyound what I had expected. 
Mr. Edward Wheeler of Kalamaioo. made a large 
display, comprldng almost every kind usually culti- 
vated for market In the northerr part of theconntiy. 
I have aeldon, if ever, seen a collection snjierior to it 
in excellence, Tlie articles were grown on irrigated 
land. I expect to have the opportunity of examining 
Mr. W.'s grounds next week, and may afterwards 
•end you some account of Ills managenirnt. 

The show of implements was large, but I do not 
know thnt it comprised anything of jisrlirular novel- 
ty or merit that would not Iw llb'ty to be exhibited 
at the New York Sute Show, and the shows of other 

The receipts of the nhow were |IO,000. The le- 
celpts of tlie Sanitary Fair, which was held in the 
same enclosure, were $10,000. S. H. 

Lsniine, Hlcn.. Sept. K, ISU. 
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Cotton Onltniw In tb* United Stat«a. 

Ubssrs. Editors — Recent events tinve irioug-htex- 
tnordinary cbangai In the market v&lue of both cotton ' 
uid wool ; uid u I have given tome studf to tlie 
eeoBomlcal production of these important itaplcB, I 
will devote one or mote lett^n to the considerftiiua of 
ancli. Cotton having advanced much more in price 
than wool, lis cultivation and valae will be flrat tn- 
TeatJgiated. 

At a Ume when the population of Illinois watabout 
one-fourth what it Is at present, the faimere In the 
■onthem part of that State retamed a fraction over 
. two hundred thousand pounds of cotton in tUe census 
of 1840. This fact is very sugguative, and impreased 
me the more forciblj from the circumstance lliat, Im- 
mediatl/ after tlie election of Qen. H&rrlson in that 
J'ear, 1 located several hnndred acres of land for farm- 
ing purposes in Southern lUlnola, and spent a part of 
three summere there, and saw cotton succeasfull; cul- 
tivated. Prom IMT till quite lecentlj, I have been 
connected with the agricultural press of Georgia, and 
enjojed uncommon facilities to learn the climatic and 
other requirements of this Interesting and useful 
]ilant. The market price of good cotton In Augusta, 
Q%., in the fall and winter of 1847, wo* Bve cants a 
pound ; now 1 see it quoted In the cit/ of New- York 
nt one dollar and siitf-five cents a pound. The census 
of 1800 returns 9,198,077 bales of 400 lbs. each, which 
la equal to 3,079,280,800 pounda These figures are 
coined directlj ftom the Census Beport, page 201. At a 
doUar and fiftj centsa pound, which Is about lis mar- 
ket value, the above dngle crop would bring over three 
billions of dollars in our present currency. Mr. Dick- 
son of Oeorgia, Dr. Phillips of Uiniaaipid, and others, 
who have read and been instructed bv the Coitnthy 
Orntlsmah and Cdlttvatob many years, have long 
prodnced an average of over four t/iotuand p<mtuU of 
clean cotton to the hand. Every boy and girl big 
onough to hold up the handles of a light shovel plow, 
and follow a mule, )s a "hand." That mulea help 
■mall lianda In walking may be inferred from the fact 
that some good planters cultivate slity acres to the 
hand — say furty-Sve in com and small grain, and Qf 
teen In cotton. At the present price of cotton in New 
Orleans, a man working 100 hands would gat $500,- 
000 for one crop of cottoo, and make more than com 
and meat enough to support all on the plantation. 

Cotton is not half so troublesome to raise as tobacco, 
which many northern fanaeraate eulilvatlog success- 
fully. The District of Columbia Is full of negroes, 
many of tliem from plantations In Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, who understand the southern way of plowing, 
planting, hoeing, and chopplngoutcrops. Our&rmiea 
have, by draft and otherwise, absorbed a majority of 
the able bodied men : hut females will find cotton 
(Peking as easy as picking blackberries, and they are 
already fi^ld laborers of experience. House room is 
very scarce and dear here. Common hemlock and 
poor pine lumber cannot be had for less than $40 per 
1,000 fwt. Negroes tliat I have conversed with, sigh 
for plantation life ; and a farmer who deserved their 
conSdi^nce might take tliem Into a good cotton grow. 
ing distrirl. and cultivate the stajfle at an enormoui 
pToSt. Tlie cotton famine In Europe and this country 
must last six, eight or ten years ; and then are 000,- 



000 free negroes who ought to Iw set at work ta cot- 
ton fields. These Selds shanM be as well pn>taeta< 
from hostile guerillas as poalble. Probably the mm- 
ooast In North and South Carolina, GeorglaaDd nsri- 
da is lees exposed than Western Tennence, or taj 
part of tlie Minlnippl Vslley below Metnplds. Uni- 
tary operations, however, may diange the eondltko 
of things materially In a few montlis, and give te 
planting Industry much better security In ISOB this 
it has had this year. From Alexandria on the Poto- 
mac to Memphis there is a continuous railroad that 
passes only through the two States of Virginia and 
Tennessee, and mainly in a graln-growing llmeatoaa 
region. All the way to Middle Tennessee, the people 
own few slaves except about Lyuchbarg, and have lit- 
tle empathy with slavery or the rebellion. I have 
been frequently over the route, and two years sgo, 
spent four montlis at the salt works near Abingdon, 
Va. If Qen. Burbridge has captured these works, as 
is reported, there is little to prevent his coming down 
to Lynchburg and passing around that KroDgly forU- 
fled city, to join Sheridan. T wilt not speculate on 
pasnng military operations ; but I may remark that 
since cotton has risen from six to ten times its price 
five years ago, free colored people are worth twice aa 
much Id gold now as they were as slaves before the 
war. This remarkable appreciation in tho market 
value of the labor of colored people ought to benefit 
them very much for Ibe next ten years. In their tran- 
ailiua state ; and my humble pen Is writing partly tat 
that purpoee, and partly to stimulate the enterprise 
and intelligence of young farmers to march forward 
and show tliemselvte equal to the great occawon. 

The downfall of slavery — should that happen — wlU 
not dethrone King Cotton, dmply because the wcvtd's 
demand for cotton will remain quite as large and presa- 
Ing without, as with slavery ; and the manifold and 
unrivaled advantages which exist in the climate and 
soil of the South for the cheapest posdble production 
of this staple will in no way be Impaired by changing 
the condition cf tropical Beld hands from that of being 
servants for III e to being servants fbt a year. The pro- 
ductive powers of (he operatives remaining the same, 
the climate the same, and the vast and ever expanding 
wants of mankind the same, pray tell me what la to 
cause the downfall of King Cotton 1 If slavery made 
cotton king, then the fall of the former might Involve 
the demise of the latter ; but Instead of slavery mak- 
ing the Intrlndc power of cotton In tlie commercial 
and industrial world what it is, cotton gave to servants 
for life, nef(ro raining In Maryland and Virginia, and 
southern politician* generally, nearly all their conse- 
quence. Let every tub stand on Its own bottom. 

The wonderful agricultural resources of the Sonth 
are the gift of God ; and a boy, bom and reared on % 
farm in New. York, by dint of patient study, so fat 
developed these resources thai he was offered the an- 
nual interest of (40,000 to go South and teach the troa 
principles of liiinge and husbandry. After yean at 
labor against much sectional bitterness and opporitton, 
the o-nsus of 1860 shows the following results, or 
colnclden ts ; 

Oeorgia, with a white population of only S9U88, 
ntums personal property worth $488,480,046. Tha 
State of New-York In which (hen an many dtlf« 
where penonal property aocnmalatca, with « whit* 
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of S3S1,730, Teturned pfraonal propertj 
M,8M,B58. S»y what yon please pro or eon 
goe to *Uvrs, Che nbore siaiiMica sbovr the 
Dg ■aperlotity of ilie cUmnle oC Georgia for 
nl pQrpo«es over tliat of Neff-York. ^Souod 
tnonght oat these reuuurcei. 

v U only demonatraling a iiecond time, and 
TiIflceiitKale, agricultural tmtlia in relation 
ni leaoarces, wLJcli I demonBtniteil by clear 
fndaclton twenty yeara ago. (Sue an arlicle 
lealtnral Meteorology." wblch 1 wrote and 
iB tfaa PaUnt Office Report for 1840.) Cotton 

1 loan to nndergo an important tian^llon ; 
rt Dm CoinrntT Qxhtlbxan will aid in mak- 
nadtlOD aa harmleaa and nserul aa [iDwIble. 
aw, it i* not litn wicked than anwise to at- 
< depredate any of tUe gifts of Provideoce 
Moor American climates. Neither the color 
I'a tkin, nor tlie accident of Lis birth, cao 

titer letter I will dlscass the praciical pari of 
llore. D. Le 

of C<dataUB. October 7. IB64. 



would do, butwoDliI bu liable to click to the 
grajKB. Thi-j ahoold tie kept In a vnul placu, bat a 
slight froit will not Injure tbcm if Ihey huve bueoniB 
fully ripe. A good way for keeping Ihein U as follow* ; 
place thum In broad Bhalluw bunet, about lix Incliea 
deep, wilb awblte ahizelof nnsiicd paper on llie bottom 
ind between eacb layer of ){npua. Set the box uiicov 
:retl in a dry open place for about ten days. 111! all the 
lUrplus moiitare baa evaporated ; UiU will preveut fU- 
ure moulding and decay, and la lery important. TUeti 
:over Hie bone* wllb eovera which have been prevlouily 
made li> aliDt tight Place Ibem In a cool cellar, or Id a 
garret not subject to Kten) fhial, and they will keep till 
apring aa freah as wben packed away. 

onvenlent size for the boxes Is two Iket Square and 

■iz Incbea deep. These are mther better than (uba mado 

from barrels cut In two, by allowing tbe moisture more 

idlly to escape, Baskets for packing should be atold- 

ed, as, by yielding, tliey bruise the fruit. A convenient 

ly for galberlng is to mspend a light shallow box, 

ilding abont hair a bushel or less, by means of a strap 

tbe neck, leaviug both hands at llhcrtit. In Ibis box 

they may be carried to tbe place of packing. 
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KZEPINO ORAPEa 

■lease Inform me of the beel method of ebv- 
e! Would cbalT be tultDble lo 
Z. McW. 

it great requisite for keeping grapes well, Is lo 
m well grown and well ripened, Tbs stems 
It be green, but full maturity Indicated by tlielr 
lecome to some degree tlie suina color ai the 
nie grapes should bo lull sized, having been 
I well cultivated and well pruned vines. After 
not easenlial-bow they arc keft, provided Ibey 
Doi, ralhcrdry apartment, and not pliicud In 
■ses 1u contact. Some delicate varietU'sdu bet- 
ing hnng up. Bsrepresenledln thconneitd tut, 
je berries may hung apart and not touch each 




re bent Into hooks In the shape oft 

is passed Into the smaller cud of lbs buDcli, 

ilher placed upon a sus)ieniled buop. 
■rdiy requisite to remind those accustomed 
essful keeping of grapes, of the neccsstly of 
Icklng, and the removol of Impcrfc 
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Hriedes may 



pi pactcd In cotton batting ordry maple tearcs. 



About PulUng and Securing Beaos: 
Editobs Co. Gent. — The diiBculty of securing beaU 
has for yeara been a Beriooa objection lo my raising 
them except in limited quantities. The pant season, 
having seen instrucilone in your paper that onconr' 
aged me, I enlnrgtHJ roy crop ; and I have sDCceedecl 
eatiafactotily in caring by iollowlng tbe dlrectlona of 
F. on page 109, vol. 22,bb to the time of pulling, whicU 

3 "pult just as quick a* the greatest portion of 
tbe pods have turned yellow, when all tbe leaves are 
on tbe straw." I took my directions for " stacking 
and drying beans" from pace 107 of same vol., only 
I viould use tbe word paraM In that article for the 
wards " risht angtei." which t think Is reall.v meant 
by the writer, and I have practiced accordingly, which 
if in sbori. OS follows: Set two stakes firmly in the 
ground two or three inches apart ; tie tbem logethec 
abont 18 inches from llie ground with a witlie ; then 
lay the mota of a handfnl of beans between the pales, 
Krst on one side and tben on tbe other, ao aa to have 
tbe tope lie outside, In oppoidte directions, till near tbe 
top. pressing them firmly down between the stakes ; 
tlieo tie Willi another wilhe. drawing the slakes to- 
gether sntlici en tly to bold the mots in their place; 
then fill wltb beans as before, aa high as is convenient ; 

in ocap of lieanHOrslraw, and theatack is com- 
plete. They are muied with ease and williont wsste, 
for by simply pulling up the slake tbey can l>e carried 
stack, stalks, and all together, to the thrashing floor. 

I my greatest hindrance to raising beans Is rs- 

Nl. a. B. w. LUIlt /ha*. Jf. r. 



ORCHARD GR A33 — lOactxlU fflomTala.i 
I am very much in favor of this gross for hay or 
pasture. My eiperienco amonnta lo this; Fifteen 
yeata agn I sowed an acre of Orchard grass and lUl 
acre of Timothy along side of each other, and hava 
cut every year for hay. Tbe Orchard graaa still holdi 
out, perfectly clean and frpe from daisy or Blue graaa, 
whereas the Timothy has not been fit to cut for five 
years, being completely overrun with Blue grass and 
daisies. 

Timothy will yield more to the acre, but it is not 
as good for pasture as Orchard gram, nor does It malura 
as early by three or four weeks — nor is it so good fbi 
durability, and it grows belter in the shade. 
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THE GREAT BUSTARD. 

"The Qrent BusUrd," says Rev. J, Q, Wood in Lift 
niuBtrated Nalaral HiBtory, " our Engliah repreacota- 
tive of the Otidst, la now scarwiy ever seen in this 
country, iilllxoughrormerljr very common. It ruDswitli 
great Bwinnraa, and will never rise on the wing until 
farced, bo that inBtancoa h&ve been known of BuBlardl 
being captured by greylioonda. It in exceedingly 
wary, and can hardly be approaclied within gun»hiit. 
except by adopting- some dlBguifte, as a laborer with 
the gan In his wheelbarrow, or by driving a cart or a. 
carriage by the apot where it la feeding. 

The mate bustard poggtsses a in«nibnineoas pouch on 
the foM part of the neck, capable of holding six or 
■even pints of ivaler. Ttiero is an opening to this 
pouch under the tongue, and its use is possibly like 
that of the Pelican, to carry tvatcr fur the use of the 
f oung. but this la not ascertained. The length of the 
bird 18 rather more than three feot. Its nest is a looea 
heap of straw on tho gronnd, and contains two pale 
brown eggs spotted with brown, rather larger than. 
those of the turkuy. 

Tlie Capercaillie or Cock of the Wood U another of 
the Bustard family, and la common in most parts of 
Northern Europe, snd was once U> be found in Scot 
land and Ireland. The male is a large bird, almost 
equalling a turkey In size, but the female is conside- 
rably sinatler. In the early part of the spring, before 
the snow has left the ground, this singular bird com- 
meoces hia celebrated "play." Thia play U confined 
to the nuk'B, and usually takes place in the early 
dawn of the day to suorise or from a. little after sun- 
set until it is quite dark, and is Intended to give notice 
of their presence to tiie females who are in the neigh- 
borhood. " During the play." says Lloyd, " his neck 
it stretched out, his tail is raised and spread like a fan, 
his wings droop, his ft-athers n re ruffled up, and, in 
short, he much resembles in ap|«arance an angry tur- 
key-cock, lie begins his play with a call something 
ruppiubling prRer, piiUr, pdUr.' theHi sounds are re- 
peated at some inlorvals, but as ho proceeds Ihey in- 
crease in rapidity, until at last, and perhaps after, the 
lapse of a niinule or two. he makes a sort of gulp in 
Ills IhroiLt, and Gnishos, with sucking in as it were, hia 

" Tho play of tho Capercaillie is not hind, and should 



there be wind stirring in the trees at the time, it i 
not be heard at any conrfderable distance. Indeed, 
durbg the calmnst and moat favorable weather. 
not audible at more than two to three hundred p 

" OS hearing the call of the cock, the bens, wkss 
cry in some degree resembles the croak of the nven, 
or rather, perhaps, the sounds goek. gock, gock ! uaem- 
hie from all parts of the surrounding Ibrest. The mils 
bird now descends from the eminence on which bswu 
perched to the ground, where he and hisfemalufrieodf 
join in company. The Capercaillie doea not [ilij im- 
mediately over the forest, but he has bis certijn sta- 
tions for his play grounds. These, however, are often 
of some Utile extent. Here, ualeas very much pens- I 
cuii-d, the song of these birds ma; be heard in ths 
spring for hours together. The Capereaillie doea not 
during his play, confine himself to any particular tree, 
BH Mr. NiUson asBerts to be the case, for on tlis ko- ■ 
trary, It is si-ldom he is to be mc-t wUh eiBclly on Ihi ^ 
same spot for two days in succesdon." ' 

Tlie female makes her nest opon the ground, ai ■■ 
lays from six to twelve eggs; her brood keep withbet \. 
until the approach of winter, but ttie cocks aepanle " 
from the mother before the hens. The food of tbil g, 
bird coDiusts of (he lenves of the Scotch fir, of janii^ f 
berries, cranberries, blue-berries, and occaaionallj' in f 
winter of the liirch. The young are sustained at irtt ^ 
on insects, and cviiecinlly on the larvEe of ante. Intbs ^ 
male the windpipe ninkes a hjooe fold, or two cnrvcl, ; 
before It enters the chest, gaining by this conUivinM 
great increase of length. 

The general color of the males on the npper part U 
chestnut-brown, irregularly nisrked with blackidi 
lines; the breast glossy, greenish black, passing Into 
black on the upper surface ; elongated feathers of th« 
throat black ; tail black. In the female the head, tbs 
neck and back, are niarked with transverse bars of ltd 
and black ; the under surface is pale orange-yellow, 
barred with black. Nitlson assures us that the Caperta- 
illieiaoflen reared up in a domestic stale in Sweden.aod 
is bold and disposed to attack persons, like the turkey- 
cock ; and both this naturalist and Mr. Lloyd affirm 
that these birds will breed with due care in conSno- 
ment ; in fact they give sevetBl instances by way of 
proof. Brockstein states that the cock of Ihe wooda 
will breed with the black gtouio, and oven with ihe 
domestic fowl and turkey. 

In the early part of spring the maAeta of London 
are supplied with these birds in abandmce from Nor- 
way, and owing to the re^ridity of steam navigation, 
the birds are almost as fresh ns if just shot, opening 
well for many days. The flesh of the females is ex- 
cellent. C. N. Bkmest. Pu'litiptU. 

RABBITS IN YOTINO ORCHARDS. 

RabbiiB begin their assaults on young orcliard trees 
in BoHihem Ohio, on the second day after a fall of 
snow. They were troublesome In my neighborhood 
until the winter of 1803, Then it was discoved that 
the trees could lie protected by rubbing the body of 
each with the fat ude of a rind of pork Ot bacon, L«t 
this rubbing be done once, for the distance of a foot 
above the snow, and the trcea are pcrfuetly SRfe 
throughout the leaBan. 1 know It to b«M. A. S. C. 
l^jicbbiiijc Oblo. 
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7ILD PIQEON — SdaplitM Mgr^oria, av. 



t ninatlioas pioneer of American Omitholog;, 
m. Mid Ills not less tuned follower, Audijbok, 
atribed tlie hiitor^ of tUii Urd in a most tmth- 
aiwr, uid if, in (lie course of ihe present article, 
re ta Any upon tlieir stock of learning, due 
will accorded. 

I peculiarities of tlie Wild Pigeon are particu- 
lOttceable ; lint, tlieir Immepse range of coon- 
id sMOnd, tbeir propenait; to sEsoclnte In ini' 

Hocks. Their tnnge of countrj extenda from 
olf qS Mexico to tli» high central plains. 

Wild Pigeon is gifted with nio«t sstonielilDg 
I of flight, both as respects end urance and speed. 

we state that a mile a minute Is tlieir usual 
In trsTelllng, and that this is sometimes ki:]it 
boaiB together, some idea tnay be formed of llie 
7 they pass over. They aMociate tngeliier la 
HI wlilch seem slmoet Incredible. Millions are 
seen in one flock, and when tlie pigeons have 
koaen upon a breeding giound, and have misi-d 
ronng thei^ when they leave this spot, if it be 
) wood, tlint which was before a fbreet lias lie- 
I quantity of dismantled trunks of trees. 'Hie 
I in Bucli places la frequently covered over with 
crementa of (he plgeona to tlie depth of several 
Indeed, the facta concerning the ivilil pigeons 
so incredible that we would be prone to doubt 
had we not anch nodiaputed authority as Wii,. 
id AuDCDON, besides iban; others of lesser ntite. 
■UBON, in speaking of the suiubera that the 
la associate in, says : 

Mi^Df; DTer the Boma*, a ttw milt* boynnd Rardlnt. 
obsarired the Pigeoo* blnit Iroat nonlwaiit In sonlb. 

IIbr sn incUnstion to count the flocki Unit inivlit pmb 



inivlu 



: a dot [be ever/ flock liui pa*i«d. in s iburl time llnd- 
tmtk. wlii>4 1 bnd nnilerlikuii InipncileaMc. an tb« blidi 



Jn connllen mnlllturis*, I me, and ronnllDi tlw 
itdoKD. KiuDd that m hiul bMnmada In twenii^D* 
«. I IrsTellcd nil. ud lUU nut aiura Ibe Esrlber I uni- 

Thaalrwullienlly Oiled wltliUisplgeunii theUght 

bn •Biwt E miFbcd Loviarlllf-. dialsnt trmn Hsrdln-^ 

■e migratlnns appear to be undertaken to obtain 
tnd they do not appear to be undertaken with 
igolarity, as no one Cftit tell when the pigeons 
wra A eartainplMM or arrive at another. Wher- 



ever tbej go ttiey are met bynamerons enemies: who 
seek by every means within thuir power to ieaeen their 
number. The device* used in dwtroyiDg them would 
take more space to detail than we can criDTenlently 
spare. However, we must notice a few of the most 
common. One of tlie nuat prunlUve, bat not the leM 
useful on that aocoont, ia lor a man to tmve a long 
pole, and by means of this pole to knock down the 
jd^eons as they fly over him. As they often fly witiiin 
feet of the ground, vast quantities of them are 
captured In tliis way. Anothnr way is to have bnm- 
ing pine knots, wllh which they scorch, and Ihere^ 
kill such ones sa pass near them. Lai^flres are also 
used In the same way. Buiphnr la used sometimes to 
suSbcate them. And then gnna are also used some- 
times, but tlie tatter way la probably the least effect- 
for altbougfa perhaps a doseu or laote can be 
killed at a iringle shot, thd other methods bring In the 
moat birds. 

The Wild Pigeon feeds on beechnuts, acorns and 
the smaller frnlta of the foreat trees generally. And 
here we take the opportonlly to state that their feed- 
ing grounds are alwaya at a conwderable dielance 
from tlirir roosting places — sometimes the distance 
■mounting to «ity or seventy miles. This tomcat 
birds would be a long journey, but to Urds posBessed 
of such poweifl of flight as the Wild lagoon is, tiiia 
is nothing. We may reasonably presume tliat this 
flight oS silly or seventy miles is no more to them 
liian a "cnnstitutloimi " walk ia to a man after hla 
dinner. Tartnus authors baie given different reasons 
for this peculiarity — we speak of there often binng 
anch a greet distance between their finding gmanda 
and their roosting places — but the most rational one 
tliat WH have seen suggested is that tbey are frequent- 
ly obliged to cliange their feeding ground on accoonl 
of the supply of fiud iiaving given out, bat tiiat tiiey 
retorn to llie rooeting placi« with the same pertina- 
dly that a chicken clings to his clineen rouat. 

We will now burrow from VVn.BOli' the following 
account of one of Ihiir brteding pliiat, for it must be 
undenilood that these woniierfu! birds not only feed 
together, fly tieether, and live together, but they 
alsc breed together ; — 

•■ • ■ • Not hr trom abelbTrllle. la the State of KeB- 
liicb/, abont flva juani ngo." Iflvc yen™ aiio (rom wkwn Wu,- 
SDK wrote Ihl> In 1Nl«.7 "tbrre wni on« or ihMc brcHIno; 
plares. Kfaleh ilretchcd tbronxh tlw irood* In sesrly a nurtb 

Mrfd ta be iipwHrdi of liiny milei lo ntrnt ', In tbli track 
almoat every lim was (Umldied with n«»[f. <r!iureTvT tlw 
bmncha* ceald accommudiits thum. Ttaeulra'imi niadalhalr 






aiaid Bccommudiits thum. Tbeyli'i'iaii madalhair 
appeiinnre there ahmit Ihe tenth of April, and left It 
i-airt. wllh their yuung. iMbm tha iwentjr.flAh oT May. 

. .L. ,«...^. rn^^y eri>«n. and brFon Ibej 

, ot the mhihllautii from ah 



Crt of tboir fiiniilli.-*. and enamipeu —i r^i^—. «,r.. .-_ 
nirnea nnnrrj. SEVi'nlofihein ioltvtncd me tlui ibc duItc 
In thi- wnoda waa ao peat as to terriiy their hnn-e*. and thit It 
■aa diaenlt fiir ona nerton In bur another tprak wltbost 
hav'linii in bit ear. Tlia itraand woa alieivcd wllli bnilMB 
llmlM uT tnea, etoi* and rouns aqiuib pignini whlcb had baea 
pieclultatrd Irom abuve, and on irhlrb hcrda of Ihiub were fU- 
telling. Uswk*, hnuarda and n^a were hIIIuk abont In 
great Dnmhm. and Hlalne thes<iaih*fraiDtb»lrimtaalplat- 
fnre; while DroBi twenty R-cl qpwHTda to llw topi of Ihe tress 
the tIcw IhroKfih thu ■roods prcMnted a perpvlnal Inmnlt nl 
erowdlne and tlutterlnv mnltitudea of pMleouii. iketr whi^ 
._ _ „,., .V...J .......J .-iihihe [reqaenl cr««hnf Eimng 









Khlch 



andred 



mir,^'T( one 1«» tree wn>e11n.e. p^o^U l»o I) 
•qi»hV llttl.^ li.r.^;^or InilieloltieolJ ood>. and alni 

It is perhaps unnecessary to stste that the " Wild 
Pigeon " and the " PaBBenger Pigeon " are one and 
the same bird. J- P. Kobjus. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.. NOVBMBBR* »W4. 

An aDDoaDcement is presented on another page 
of this paper, of the Terms offered for 1864, to sub- 
scribers of the Ck>uNTBT Qentleman and The Cui^n- 
YATOR. Those who are conversant with the increased 
rates of other Journals, will not need to be told tliat 
the advance is less tlian that of nearly all our con- 
temporaries ; and from the present prospect in the 
paper market, it is more than likely that we shall be 
compelled ere long to withdraw the present offer of 
Club rates, if not to make a material Increase through- 
out These Terms however, will remain open until 
the 1st of December, and for The Cultivator until 
the first of January, and remittances sent before that 
date will be credited accordingly. 

We trust our readers will therefore see tlieir inter- 
est in making an early movement to secure full clubs 

for 1865. 

It would not be in our power to offer rates so favora- 
ble, but from the hope — based upon the unusual de- 
gree of friendly interest manifested through the past 
year, in sustaining and enlarging our circulbtion — 
that this offer may elicit still stronger and more gen- 
eral efforts to secure for our Publications a wider cir- 
cle of readers, and a yet more influential position as 
the organs of American Farmers. The field for such 
efforts was never so inviting as now. The abundance 
of money, the brighter prospects of public affairs, and 
the growipg desire for periodicals tliat are really prac- 
tical and inetrucUve to the eulUtator of Vie tod, all tend 
very much to favor the success of any exertions that 
may be kindly made in our behalf. In gold, or in 
wheat, or in pounds of cheese or butter or wool, our 
papers are cheaper than ever. We think the aid of 
all who are really disposed to promote a more systema- 
tic and more profitable management, and a more com- 
plete development of the Agricultural resources of the 
country, may be fairly claimed ; and it is on this* aid 
that we must depend for the introduction of our Jour- 
nals to those who are not now familiar with their aim 
and character. For any profit to be derived from the 
terms we have announced, proluibly our own preeent 
interest might be that our circulation should diminish 
rather than increase, — but, looking to the fiiture, when 
affairs shall have again returned to a firmer and more 
natural bapis, it is greatly to our advantage tliat we 
should incur the risk of some temix>rary loss, if. avail- 
ing tliemselves of the favoring circumstances for ob- 
taining sub6cril)ers now, our friends thereby secure 
for us a list very greatly enlarged, that shall be per- 
manent and at least self-supporting hereafter. 

What we have before said in soliciting this co-opera- 
tion from our readers, applies with double force in the 
present conjuncture : Our terms are too low to permit 
us to seek for circulation by the establishment of paid 
agencies, or by the costly systems of advertising which 
arc sometimes ado)>ted. And it is more in accordance 
with our own feelings, and with the precedents of 
more tlian thirty years' experience, that we should com- 



mit ourselves enthrely to the voluntary senrie 

those who appreciate the cause in which we its 1 

ing, and the degree of tnocefls, however small, v 

has attended our labors. In this dependanes, i 

said last year, we have never been disappointed 

result the current season was an addiUon to on 

only excelled in some of the most pi^|sperous yet 

former peace and tranquility. It is true tliat ik 

hanced expenditures due to the anomaJons oqim 

of the currency, have unexpectedly prevents^ 

realization of any immediate benefit for onrse 

but, as above intimated, we are willing to look 1m 

the present, and, now as then, shall be satisfied t 

our case in the good will and judgment of our fri 

More than the wonted space has already been 

up by these personal matters ; and yet we canm 

think that eyery reader individually has as de 

interest as our own, that his Journal should o 

constantly a higher rank among publications 

class, and unite in itself the opinions and expe 

of as many as possible of the best farmers of 

St-ate. There are some of our subscribers and 

of our contributors, whose thorough knowled 

their pursuit may be but little increased by wh 

bring before them from week to week ; but the 

scriptions are important to us as an example toe 

and their contributions are of the highest value 

experienced and less judicious managers. A 

like this is very similar to a Society in itself— th 

fact that its membership is increasing is not < 

token of prosperity, but authorizes it to speak f( 

to reflect the sentiments of, a more important i 

of the community — provided of course, its sup| 

derived from that class in the community w] 

immediately concerned in its operations. It is 

a Farmer's paper is read by farmers, made up 

experience of farmers, and does its utmost to elt 

the /arm^'« own interests — not to amuse him b; 
variety, however interesting, nor fearful to r 
popularity by the expression of honest convict! 
that it really assumes position as a guide or or^ 
those who sustain it. And the more who tak 
in its discussions, the better it fulfils its end, ai 
greater the service it is enabled to perform. 

— To tlieiie remarks, and to the Terms else 
given, the kind attention of each individual rei 
asked, not alone among our personal acquaint 
but also from those whom we never meet ex« 
print and through the mail. 

■■ » 

Valoable Ilerds for Sale.— From the adi 
ment of Mr. J. R. Paoe, auctioneer, in another c* 
It will be perceived that the remainder of the Here 
late Col. F. M. Rotch, together with the Herd o 
HARisoy, Esq., of Morley, are to be pold at Fubll 
tlon. Both beinjT )it points somewhat dlhtaiit fn 
ordinariW travelled routes, it was concluded to 
Albany for the place of sale, as the most eouven 
access to the public; and the use of the Bams 
Hope has been kindly granted for the purpose b^ 
Prentice, Esq., of this eity, himself one of the e 
lanrest, and moHt successful of American import 
breeders of Short-Homed Cattle. The time apj 
is Wednesday, Nov. 16th, at 2 P. m. Catalogu 
soon be ready. The sale will begiu promtttiy at tl 
named, and this will allow of bullielent time 
aminatlon of the stock during the earlier part of t 

The reputation of the late Col. Rotch as a Ji 
improved cattle, as well as that of his father, t 
crabic Ex-president of the State Atrricultural Sot 
not less than the high standing of Mr. Harisom" 
the pedigrees and apiiearancc of which will spei 
for themselves, must call together a large compi 
attract spirited competition. 
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Itear ConMtr Fair.— The exhibition of 
;y Society last weelc, although yery mea^r in 
artments, included a limited display of fine 
it^ implements, etc. The Short-Horns of Col. 
Dgerland, the Deyons of Capt Jos. Hilton, the 
I of S. Coming, Jr., the Long-Wooled Sheep 
I Unnne, Col. Sllngcrland, John Soop, and 
hers, the South-Downs of George Cary, Mr. 
■nd others, the Merinos of W. H. Bender, P. 
, and others, with fat sheep fh>m sereral ex- 
and a small display of working oxen, — alto- 
Baonted samples of the leading breeds, mostly 
baraoter, and only lacking in the number of 
I to have rendered it ver}- creditable to the 
There were but few swine on the ground. 
lay of poultry was large and Taried— mainly 
u Wendell, Peter Van Wie, Wm. Richardson, 
iring, E. W. Seymour, and others. Col. Slin- 
ad a good show of apples, very nice specimens, 
»elieve about forty varieties. John Sloan for 
ing, also showed a fine display of apples, and 
y good yegetables — egg plants, cauliflower. 
In Tfgetables, indeed, the exhibition was 
K>d. There was something of a display of 
fttive and foreign, but much smaller in extent 
lometimes been the case, and the same is true 
md other fruit Wheeler, Melick A Co., and 
L Dederiek were leading exhibitors of imple- 
Ikh Martin Hallenbeck, C. T. Bush, and P. E. 
mowing machines. 

iodety was regarded purely as the organ of the 
nd mechanics of the county, its exhibitions in 
tments would doubtless be much increased; 
iportant a place is given to horse-trotting and 
isation features, that there is less encourage- 
ihow in the quieter departments of agriculture, 
are, and manufactures. The receipts are said 
nt $3,500, which, with the increased exiK>ndi- 
rred, is probably no more than enough to cover 
s and other outlay. 

»wii Apple. — We have received a box of spe- 
f this apple, from Mrs. Van Names of Pitts- 
Y. We have given It a full trial, not only as a 
t, but for stewing and baking, and it appears to 
variety. It stcwq well without sugar. To those 
familiar with other sorts, we can perhaps give 
dea by stating that it appears to be intermedi- 
in flavor and appearance, between the FallPip- 
'all Orange. It is of rather lai^e size, measur- 
incbes in diameter each way, roundish, sli^ht- 
:, handsome, smooth, and regular ; skin, light 
ften with a fine blush ; stem in a wide and deep 
alyx with long segments, in a wide wrinkled 
ssh yellowish white; tender, mild sub-acid, 
plcy, with a '* good" or '* very good" flavor, 
uctive, and succeeding well iu other localities, 
oubt worthy of extended cultivation as an au- 
icty. We have placed the name at the head of 
le OS OS temporary one, till a better is found. 



ler Change. — Our- readers are already aware 

hanced cost of publication which has resulted 

scontinnance of a considerable number of the 

iiral Journal;^ issued prior to the rebellion, and 

s changes among those which still appear. The 

a Agriculturist, which increased its club price 

:ents to $1 per year, two or three months ago, 

!or September with 24 pages instead of 33. This 
nc-quarter In price accompanied by a reduction 
larter in quantity, illustrates very well the pre- 
dition of affairs, but we can hardly see why our 
orary should claim especial credit for *' fighting 
Leep to old terms." 



A New Apple— << The Warfield.^— This is the 

handsomest apple I have ever seen, and so say all who 
have seen it^ and more especially a basket of them. It 
is a seeding, the original tree standing in Mr. Warfield'ii 
orchard in my neighborhood. Before I commenced 
grafting them, the boys told me they could peddle far 
more apples of the * Warfleld Seedling,* than of any «>ther 
variety they ever had— therefor it Is the very best mar- 
ket apple for August and September. Tree pyramidal 
shape, top high, lower branches spreading, thrifty and 
quite. hardy, having stood many of our hard vdntert </ 
Iowa unir^wred^ quite productive, a fair crop every year, 
and some years a very large crop. Fruit medium size, 
very round and fair, somewhat resembling Maiden* s 
Blush, but not as oblate nor as deep a blush, and more 
of the white waxen appearance — moU hea%U\fvX : flesh 
tender, pleasant acid, very good for cooking, heti eveu in 
July when two-thirds grown. Suxl Fostbb. 

Hnscstine, Iowa. 

Mr. Foster sends us a wax model of this apple, which 
may be seen at this oflSce for the present We shall 
hereafter deposit it in the Museum of the State Agricul' 
tural Society. It represents an apple, me(],ium in size, 
yellow with a fine blush, and very beautlfhl in appear- 
ance. Mr. F.*s advertisement will be found in another 
column, and judging iW>m what he says of the merits of 
this new variety, it is certainly well worth the attention 

of fhiit-growers* 

^ » ■ 

Jars for Canniac Frail*— We are indebted to the 
"Sheet-Metal Screw Co.," New-Tork, through L. R. 
BoTD, Esq., Treasurer, for a sample of the Glass Jars 
made by them for Preserving Fruit, to the number of 
three dozen. By the use of an India Rubber ring, about 
the neck of the Jar, the cover which screws down, fits 
so closely as entirely to exclude the air, in a much more 
convenient, and we should think quite as effective way 
as by the use of wax or other sealing materials, while the 
contents of the jar do not come in contact with the rub- 
ber, and. therefore receive no unpleasant taste from it. 
We are much pleased with the appearance of these Jars, 
which seem to be a great improvement, and shall give 

them a careful triaL 

— ♦ ■ 

The Edmonds Pear* — Of all the new varieties tha 
have been discovered or introduced of late years, we 
have met with none that exceeds in delicious quality 
and fine melting texture, the £dmoki>8. Its flavor is 
unique— combiuing delicacy and richness with a flavor 
that is hard to describe. Its good size, and the li-ee 
growth of the tree, add to its value. It was discovered 
near Rochester, and introduced by Ellwakoer A Bar- 
ry, who, unlike many propagators that overpraise and 
sell at extravagant prices, have in their habitual caution 
against lauding new things, hardly done it lull justice. 
We draw this conclusion from specimens which they 
have kindly furnished us. 

A Heavy Loss*— Wo regret very much to learn that 
our young friend, Mr. Jas. S. McCall, of Lyons, has 
lost the valuable bull exhibited by him at Rochester, and 
especially referred to in our notice of that exhibition. 
** Second Grand Duke of Oxfbrd," 3060, died October 
1st, from the effects of a strain received by breaking 
through the floor of a cattle car on his way home fh>m 
the State fair. He was 4 years old, roan, weighed 2,650 
pounds, and was valued at $1,500. He had taken the 
third premium at the State Fair in 1863, and the second 
premium the present year— also the first premium at 
the Wayne County Fair in 1862, and the sweepstakes at 
the Fair of the same county in 1863. He will be with diflS- 
culty replaced. Mr. McCall sends us his new catalogue, 
which may be obtained by those desiring copies on ad- 
dressing him as above. 
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state Sheep Associatfon.— The mectlnc: to organ- 
ize this Suciuty and the list of officers elected, were 
noticed in our last. The Preeidcnt, Dr. Randall, fur- 
nishes as the following statement of the probable pro- 
gramme for the year : — 

** It has already been decided by the officers of the 
Association to hold a spring show of slicep In their 
fleeces. This wilt take place about the middle of May, 
and probably at Canandaigua, if the inhabitants of that 
place feel prepared to co-operate efficiently in the objects 
of the Association. Ample public notice will be ^iven 
of the time and place. We have no doubt that a liberal 
list of premiums will be offered to the sheep of this and 
other States. It will probably be proposed to have por- 
tions of the competing sheep shorn publicly at the ex- 
hibition. It is proposed to have a dailj' sheep sale — for 
those wishing to sell ; and this may be extended to other 
domestic animals brought by members of the Associa- 
tion. Public discussions of topics connected with Sheep 
Husbandry will take place on the evenings of the ex- 
hibition. Communications fVom persons feeling an in- 
tere^t in Sheep Husbandry, and who have any plans to 
submit in regard to the mode of holding the Spring 
Sheep Show, or in relation to conducting any of tlie 
other operations of the Association, will be thankf\illy 
received by the President A winter meeting will be 
called to discuss subjects connected with the interests 
of Sheep Husbandry. Sheep Breeders, Wool Growers, 
Wool Manufacturers, and all other persons interested, 
are Invited to become members of the Association. They 
can do so by forwarding their names and the annual 
price of membership (one dollar) to the Treasurer, 
either of the Sccretaiies, or the President" 

Ohio.— The State Fair at Columbus, Sept 12-17, was 
successful and well attended. The Ohio Farmer re- 
marks : — 

In the Department of live stock, Sheep were the 
princiiial feature, and were better represented than we 
nave ever seen at any State or other exhibition. We 
have seen more sheep at some Fairs, but never so many 
of such high excellence, at one place. The largest 
number of sheep were Spanish mcrinoes; there was 
also a superb show of Leicesters, Cotswolds and South 
Downs. ♦ ♦ ♦ The Cattle Department was a lone- 
some place, with plenty of empty stalls. ♦ ♦ ♦ G. 
M. Conltcr of Clinton showed some of his Short- Horn 
stock. Messrs. Powell <yf Reynoldsbui^ had several 
stalls of fine Short-Horns, among which was the priise 
bull Waslitn^rton Day. Hills and Jones of Delaware 
made a fine display of Short-Horns, and won the herd 
prize. D. McMillan had some splendid animals in this 
class, and carried off his share of the red ribbons. C. 
M. Clarke of Clarke Co. had a good show. John F. 
Ijams'of Franklin Co., the old cavalry scout, has return- 
ed from tlie wars and showed the best of his lierd, some 
of which is stock which he rotilixed in his Kcntuekv 
campaign. Mr. Vezey of Columbus, was also an exhibi- 
tor in tliis class. With two or three fat cattle, this is 
the end of the cattle Department, which has heretofore 
been a big thing at the Ohio State Fairs. 

There was a handsome show of thorough-bred horses. 

Next to sheep, the only other well filled Deparment 
was that of Farm Implements and machines. In this 
there was an excellent dirtplay. The show of fruit was 
not large and we missed many of our best orchard men 
who were off U> the meeting of the Am. Pom. Society 
in Rochester. The receipts of the whole Fair, exclusive 
of the ^5,000 subscribed by the citizens of Columbus, 
were $12,?i4, being larger by more than $1,500 than the 
receipts at the State Fair held at Cleveland lust year. 

■ ■ ■ » ■ I. - 

IIHnois.— The State Fair was held at Decatur, Sept. 
12-17tli. The Prairie Fanner says : 

Though, as may be seen by our detailed reports, the 
exhibition in a few of its departments, fell below the 
standard of some previous years, yet taken as a whole, 
in all Its bearings, we record it as the most successful of 
the exhibitions yet held since the organization of the 
State Agricultural Society. In this assertion we speak 
advisedly; * * we include something more than the 
mere show of blood-horses, cattle, swine, and sheep; 
something more than the mere display of the vast variety 
of implements that American gt>nlus has produced to 
lighten the toil and increase the profits of tue hnsband- 
mao. * * The people seemed, in a great measure, to 



have left at home the spirit of war and politics, and to 



have come together solely as agrieuUnrisU and 
chanics, to visit, to see, to hear, to inquire, to Judn, 
and to be amused. The higher and more pntgremVt 
ideas, as well as the earnestness of the people, «cn 
strikingly manifested in the gi>neralfeeliu|cthatwufti« 
pressed regarding the college land grant at the meetlnxi 
to which we shall elsewhere allude, aud In the convert 
sations between man and man. 

It the implement and stock departments were 1e« 
full than last year, a large share of the deficiency molt 
be attributed to the want of capacity of our rallroadito 
meet this additional call upon them for cars. 

The receipts are stated at upwards of $17,000. Tbt 
election of officers for two years to come, resulted la 
choice of — 

President— A. B. HcConveix, Springfield. 

l^tce-Presidents-^loUn Wcutworih, Chicago, at kift, tnd 
one fh>m each of 18 diiitricts. 

Board of VounaeUort—Ui Ex-Prcsldent James N. Brnwfl, 
Borlin; Sd Rx rresident U. C. Johns, Decator; 8d Ex-PreiU 
dcnt C. W. Webster, Salem ; 4th Ex-Pre-sident Lewis JOlswoith, 
Naporville. 

TWaawr^r— John W. Dnnn, Springfield. 

Corresponding and Efcording Secretary— JcHm P. ReynoUl, 
Salem,— office al SpriugHeld. 

Steuben Coontf •— Mr. Moorb of the Rural New- 
Yorker, says of the recent Show of the Steuben County 
Agricultural Society : — 

** Though the day was very unpropltlou»— a severe 
rain storm prevailing— we found a creditable display, in 
some departments superior, and had the pleasure ot 
meeting several ardent friends and promoters of Runl 
Improvement— Including Judge Denniston, President 
of the Society, Gen. O. F. Marshall, A. Y. Baker, Esq., 
and others. The show of sheep was said to excel those 
usually made in Steuben, the most noU'A county in the 
State in that line. Of fine wools wc have never seen a 
belter display at any County Fair, and some claimed it 
to be superior to tliat at the State Fair. Gen. Marshairs 
flock was represented by over twenty fine animals. Hie 
ram *' Compact '* is a beauty and attracted much atten- 
tion. Messrs. Stickney, Chicester, Straight^ Thompson 
and others also showed fine animals In this class. The 
show of Horses, Cattle, and Swine was not large, but 
comprised some fine animals in each class. The rain 
precluded particular examination. The display in Do- 
mestic and Floral Hall was far better than wc'anticipa- 
ted, and reflected much credit upon the exhibitors. The 
ladies exhibited abundant evidence of industry, skill 
and taste In the show of ariicles both useful and orna- 
mental. In the Horticultural Department were some 
choice specimens of fruit, not the least attractive being 
the Grapes and Wine presented by the Pleasant VaUej 
Wine Company of Hammondsport.** 

The address was delivered by L. H. Tucker, of the 
CouNTnY Gentleman, who did not reach the grounds, 
however, in season to see anything of the Exhibition— 
the stock having been already taken home. We were 
glad to renew very hurriedly the acquaintance of maoj 
old friends, and to hear so favorable a report of the 
prosperity of the Society and the excellence of the ex- 
hibition and attendance, in spite of the weather and the 
times. 

A Liberal Offer.— Wo cut the following from t 
Rochester paper : — 

** W> have it from reliable authority that Hon. Ezm. 
CoKNELL of Ithaca, now State Senator, is about to ofiter 
to the State of New-York, three hundred acres of valu- 
able land at Ithaca, and $300,000, to be appropriated to 
an Agricultural College to be located there. The oflTer 
is made upon ceriain conditions, which are, howev- 
er, deemea so reasonable as to leave no doubt that 
the oflTer will be accepted. This will result in the estab- 
lishment of an institution that will be a credit to the 
State and to the founder. Mr. Cornell, some timeslDce, 
gave $50,000 to a public library in Ithaca, which is, we 
believe in operation." 

We arc happy to say that the statements contained In 
the foregoing extract are correct Mr. Cobnbll, by hit 
proposed munificence, will entitle himself to the grati- 
tude of the State, and we hope to see the enterprise pro- 
iectcd with such liberality soon In a fklr way tor actnal 
inauguration. 
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rimvlie Ram.— I wUh to inquire of you for the 
Hiiimallc rmm tor forcing the water (torn • ipriiig to my 
b My spring Is sbont thirty rods firom the l>arn«, and the 
' will have to he raised not fkr ttom thirty feet high. Ntf w 
Hi like to know the beet way for fetching It, whether with 
. or eqglne, snd where they can he had— also the expense 
A^llkewlse the else of pipe, to be nsed. Hi^trt S. Hil- 
ITflWiHI^brdC, Vt. [We are unable to give the mlnnte de- 
If the siiea of the different parts of the water ram, bnt 
iUaenaioas may be obtained of the manufacturer. The 
fiilpe should probably never be less than an Inch and a 
I in diameter, and to work well the stream should be about 
Singh to AU it. The smaller, or discharge pipe, need not 
ger than ooe-halC or flre-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
are manaflMtured by Cowing & Co., and J. A. Rumsey, 
SBGU Valla, N. T., who can fhmlsh prices and particulars. 
I itrsam Is not large enoagh to drlTe a hydraulic ram, it 
; prabubly be driren up the pipe by means of a forcing 
' wocked by a small wind-mill. Water enplnctf promising 
of great uUUty, are also manuGictnred by H . U. Babcock, 
L lameo, both of Watertown, N. Y., fTom whom circalars 
le obtained.] 

MMf Dew*— We are hUTin^an unusual amount of 
* dew ftir a week or two past. The bees are making good 
r tt, which they Teiy much need in consequence of the dry 
wr of the past summer. Please be so good as to tell us 
eaaaeo honey dew ? A. Fubnas. JktnvUle, Ind.y 9th mo. 
M. [Honey dew is a sweet substance ejected, as Is gcne- 
Mttored, upon the leaves of plants, by a species of Aphis.] 

i#lu^— & H, 2>., Ontario Co. — Vie can send you the 
dittos of TOdd's ** Young Farmer*s Manual,'' post-paid 

JOl 8. P., Fnuis^vania. The price of Mr. Mitchell's 

Nxm of idgewood," by mail, is $% per copy. We have 

Mie. If. H., Oneida Co. The price of Rural ArrAius 

Ivanoed some weeks ago to 81.50 per vol. See advertise- 

■ 

e First Horse Rake*— A correspondent of the 
New Yorker, asks lor the name of the inventor of the 
vlng Horse-Rake. We made the same inquiry in our old 
IS JHsmisr, twenty-nine years ago. The late David 
ifl of Cayuga county, inf«>rmed us that " the horse hay- 
ras invented by a colored man who lived on Ilumpstcad 
» Long-Island, who died about the yesr 1S21. It was in- 
ed into Pennsylvania by Michael Newbold of Oxford, 
elphia Co., about the year 181:t, in consequence of the 
sntatlon of a Yankee peddler, who Instructed him how to 
line. His first mke was destroyed by a malicious person 
■red Its Innovating effects on the price of labor." Our 
f Csiled to elicit the name of the inventor, and we fear it 
. be aacortaiiicd at this late day. 
Ifho Seed for Hogs. — A correspondent of the 
vr Obntleman lately inquired *' if the seed of sugar 
u be safely fed to hogs f" To this the Agricultural edi- 
the Detroit Free Press replies as follows: " Not the least 
I the world. Wu have tried it. Hogs thrive well on 
.m seed." 

^inif Peat— Cement Tile*— Will fresh muck 
•w and spread during the winter in alternate layers over 
rn-yard, with the manure as it comes fVom the stubles, be 
ntly decnmpo!>ed for com (^niund next spring? or will 
>nt on heaps next month, and allowed to freeze this win- 
! in a amditinn for very pitor sandy soil by spring? I 
9 get tlic best and quickest way to uae/lneih muck. Per- 
'. J. Pettee of Salisbury, Conn., will oblige your readers 
be result of his experiments with fresh muck, as tried 

the winter of *61— 60. See Co. Ge.vt. March 13, 1869. 
Co. Gbmt. for '34th June, 1861, you describe a French 
le for making cement tile, has it ever been used In this 
r— if so with what success ? J. B. II. Mnrrittoton^ X. 

mack is sprcnd In altemnte layers with manure, 
T the former Is fTesh or not, the mixture will in a few 
f make an excellent compost. The drier the muck !s the 

SB It will absorb more of the liquid portions — when 
ret, It holds some eight or nine times as much water ss 
B weight, and if already saturated will of course be of 
sloe when compared to Its dry. spongy, pontns cliar- 
bcn diry. Hack differs a good deal in value, according 
cddentsl ingredients, and the character of the soil to 



which it is applied, and this value can be determined only by 
carefhl trial. Hack exposed alone to winjer, will, if not too 
fibrous, be In good condition to mix with soil in spring, by har- 
rowing thoroughly and plowing or otherwise intermixing inti- 
mately. We do not know that the way of making cement.tile 
referred to, has ever been tried in this country.] 

Gas Lime*— Can yon or any of yonr correspondents 
give me any information with regard to the fertllixing proper- 
ties of gas lime ? How to nse it ? Whether It is of value to 
mix with muck, Ac., Ac. H. H. D. Lewiiton, Maine. [Gas 
lime Is valuable wherever conunon lime proves nseftil. It 
should be rather cautiously applied, or in rather small quanti- 
ties.] 

Holes* — ^A few years since I terraced a bill, the soil 
a sandy loam, llave nsed it since for a garden and small fruit. 
For the last two seasons the ground moles have completely 
over run or under run it. Strawberry plants entirely destroyed, 
and most plants greatly ii^nrcd. Scarcely a foot of soil where 
they have not ran. Can any one give the caose, or more Im- 
portant, how to exterminate them ? W. C. S. 

Salt Rlienm.— Althongh not in your line, will yov 
make the following inquiry in your papers. As you liave pnb- 
lishv^ a number of remedies for the euro of man and beast, I 
would take it as a great Avor to find ont what would cure salt 
rheum of two yeani standing, on the right leg. As I iiave ap- 
plied several remedies without success, if yon or any of your 
numerous correspondents can inform me how I can effect a per- 
manent cure, by doing so through the columns of Ths Culti- 
vator, they would be entitled to the gratitude of their feUow- 
belngs. Am Old SvBeciuBXii. Lower Canada, 

SlabberiBg. — I have a ri^^fat good milch cow that 
slabbers awfhlly, while she Is chewing her end— more so at 
night than In the day time. The saliva runs ont of her mouth In 
a perfipct stream ; sometimes it covers a piece of groond two 
feet square, and runs on the ground a distance of six feet. She 
seems well, looks well, and eats well, though somewhat thinner 
than tlie other. I wish soipe of yonr correspondents would 
please tell me through the Gentleman, what the cause la, and 
whether there is any cure for it, or whether there would be 
such a thing as getting her fht She has been fresh about three 
months. W. Chester Co., Ai. 

Propagating Osage Orange* — Mr. A. Kilixiorb 
Inquires about propagating Osage Orange ftt>m cuttings. I have 
twice, with good success, used pieces of the roots to make 
plants, as follows :— when taking up one or two year old plants 
to prepare them for the hedge row. I pruned the roota, and cut- 
ting those of the sixe of a pipe stem and larger. In pieces six 
inches long, placed in well prepared ground suitable for start- 
ing cuttings, with the largest end Just vlightly covered with the 
soil. Nearly every one grew and made fine plants, as they 
would usually have more than one shoot from a root. I never 
used cuttings from the wood. A. S. Hoss. JWcbmio, N. F. 

Drying Fruit*- In answer to inquiries, I bavetosaj 
that In Central Pennsylvania, a portable dry-house Is much 
used. It is perhaps 4 feet wide, 6 or 8 feet long, and 5 feet high. 
Can be set anywhere In the yard. A small stove Is placed in- 
side, snd used In wet weather, and In two minutes the fruit can 
be either folly exposed to sun and wind, or closed up secure 
frmn rain. About two bushels of pared fhilt q^n be dried In 94 
hours. Thosi! who use them speak highly of them. They are 
patented. I cannot give the name of the patentee, nor accurate 
particnlars. W. 

Concrete Walls,— You answer T. J. C. as to how 
to make concrete walls. In No. 7, Ang. 18, so that It will make 
them very expensive. Yon have told him how to make mor- 
tar, not concrete. To this mixture or mortar tell him to add as 
much clean gravel— say the size of hickory nuts,— as It will hold 
posBibly, and at the same time leave the Interstices Just filled. 
Or what will make it a little stronger, make the morisr two 
parts sand, clean and coarse, and one part water lime, and mix 
it thoroughly— then add the gravel and nse Immediately, and 
not disturb it after. H. S. Kixball. 

Cunada Thistles* — I see an inqnir}* for a good mode 
of killing Canada thistles In the Co. Gent, of July il. I have 
seen several such Inquiries before, and have been surprised that 
no one has given the tree answer to them. Let your thistles 
grow as lone as you can and not have the seed mature enough 
to grow. Then mow them close to the ground. The next year 
they will be few and weak, and n second cutting will finish 
them. I do not think that a ''patch'* of Canada thistles waa 
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ever tnbdaed by p1ow!n«; or hoeinif. Bave tried both methods 
thoroaji^ly sevoriil thnes, but always failed. Fields in which 
the Canada thistle has liecome troublesome, ehonld be stocked 
down and mowed, and they will soon disappear. D. H. O. 

Troublesome Weed. — I herein enclose you a better 
specimen of that weed I sent yon some time a^. I liave no 
doabt there Is some thonsands of seed on this sent from one 
root, mnd there were some I saw that .must have twice as many 
•eeda as this one. They are on a brm a^olning mine. There 
was a crop of wheat taken off the Held this season. The field 
was seeded with dovcr and Timothy, but where this weed 
stands thick, it has undisputed possession. The owner of the 
farm only noticed it a few days ago, and said ho would not have 
noticed it, htd I not called his attention to some dead stalks of 
it on his summer fkUow, when drillin]; his wheat. He is xolng 
to plow the field at once, and plow It a;^ln before winter sets 
in, and plow it all next summer; but I think if he sows it next 
September with wheat, it will still come up. I chink it very 
probable that it will require two seasons' tillage without a crop, 
to subdue it. I never saw any root produce so many seeds. I 
gave my field thorough tillage, sowed it again with wheat, and 
am in hopes that it may be destroyed, as none of it went to 
seed the hist two years. Can you give us anything about it. or 
is it something new under the snn? John Johnston. K«ar 
0€H€V€L, Oct 8. [A notice of this plant was given on page 170, 
carrent volume of the Co. Qbnt. We may add to that notice, 
fh>m the better specimen now sent, that It has numerous small 
pink flowers, not much larger than a pin's head, and small 
lance-linear leaves about an inch long and an eighth of an inch 
wide. We are not familiar with this species— It is evidently lu- 
trodnoed with foreign seed, and unless promptly anbdued, may 
prove very troublesome. The number of oar weeds is Increas- 
ing, and calle for such a system of rotation and assiduous til- 
lage as shall keep Uiem under, if not eradicate them. Those 
which Increase only by roots, are comparatively easily destroy- 
ed by repeated deep and thorough plowing, thus smothering 
and killing the plant. Such treatment is especially applicable 
to Canada thistles, milkweeds, Ac. Those that Increase by the 
reeds, are more difficalt to get rid oC, as these may remain dor- 
mant below the surfiice of* the soil for years, until brought up 
near the air by cultivation, and thus induced to germinate. 
Such weeds have proved particularly troiil>lesome to the wheat 
crop. Among them may be mentioned the large May-weed and 
red-root, and unless care is taken, this species of Polygonum 
may be added.] 

Plans of Houses.— I wish to baild a house, and 
being desirous to look over different plans, I wish you could di- 
rect me where, and at what price, postage included, I can get 
the best book with plates, Ac, and the title thereof f I wish to 
see cuts of farm houses tkom 81,000 to $8,000, so that I can plan 
one from different plates. J. S. Qo^. [We can recommend 
nothing more likely to be of service to you than tlie Three 
Volumes of Rural ArrAius— price $4.60. The Annual liegis- 
tcr for 186&, will also contain a number of excellent plans. If 
you are provided with these, and still require aid, we scarcely 
know what to suggest, as ihost of the works on Rural Architec- 
ture refer mainly ti> expensive buildings, not such as a fkrmer is 
likely to build. Valuable hints however may be derived from 
such works as that of Mr. Vauz, published by Harper <fc Bros., 
NewYork.] * 

Cross Cul and Circular Sawing Machines.— 
Having had considerable experience in the use of a wood saw- 
ing machine, and having made inquiries of the manufacturers 
in reference to them, I can perhaps furnish the information 
which ** S. R. N.'^ desires. The best machines, so far as I am 
aware, are made at NorwaJk. Huron Co., Ohio, by Messrs. 
White A Bostwick, and also by the Warner Brothers. These 
machines are shipped hundreds of miles, and have given uni- 
versal satisfaction. White A Bostwick's machine has taken 
the premium over Warner's at the last two Ohio State Fairs, 
but I believe the last named to be the best machine. The (rial 
between them was one of the main features of our late County 
Fair, the strife between the two firms being about as great as 
in a literary way exists between the publishers of Webster^s 
and Worcester's Dictionaries. Warner's machine did one-third 
faster sawing, but I think it was almost wholly owing to the 
better condition of their saws. Their cross-cut machine sawed 
a soft maple, cut 16>i inches through. In 10 seconds, or a little 
more than one circuit of the horses. It has also sawed 82 cords 
in six hours, and 100 cords in two days, bnt this is remarkable 
work, and indicates an exquisitely good condition of the saw, 
and a frequent change of horses. Twenty cords is a fiUr ave- 



rage day's work. The capacity of the eircular Mtw is UttM 
only by the supply of timber. The weight and strength oflhi 
horse power is well adapted to the work reqaired, and Ir c^Qr 
run by two horses. One imponant feature of these iumMm 
is the saw, guide and log.holder. which by a system of mtlBif 
a4|nsuble levers, holds t cut 10 inches long, and from 4 IsdM 
to 8 feet in diameter, perfectly solid while being sairad IMol 
The price of each crosH-cnt machine, including norse power* 
■aw. saw guide and loff-holder, railway and truck, alleomplelfl^ 
is $110: with the circular attachment, including with theiMn^ 
rumbling shaft, belt, saw and table, Sno. The circular sawhig 
apparatus alone is about $150. The cross-cnt madilncs am 
freighted at 1,200 pounds. The circular attachment would pio- 
bably weigh 800 pounds more. A. Fbakk Tbovai. 

HartUuid, Oct, 8, 1804. 

What Pump to Get.— In the Co. Gent, of Sept. 91^ 
a writer asks which Is Che best pump for a cintem? Now it is 
not my desire to "" puff ^* through your columns for any om^ 
but I asked that question a great many times, mid ioK mf 
kiiowIudLa* at a high rate, and feci it a duty to give some llUla 
InlbrmatTon where I can. By all means use one of J. D. Wnr 
A (^o.'b anti-freeeing and force pumps. They arc to be had ft 
179 Broadway, Now- York. I have one of these pumps iM 
raises the water from a well at the depth of 28 feet— to theDOHis 
I attach 56 feet of hose, and can drench uiy house with water ii 
a very short space of time. They are just what every former 
ou|rht to liave. Without the hose they work so easily that inf 
child that c»n do anything can pump water, and when attarM 
as a force pump, it is all von could wish as a fire engine. Tkey 
make them of all i«izc9, from the cistern pnmp up to a it tan 
stroke for a steam engine ; and as it Is really a first rate pooip, 
it Is nothing more than houorable that its merits be made 
known. They will raise water from a depth of 200 feet, sad 
force it through hose a distance of 1,000 feet. 

I have no interest in giving this communication, more than 
to let brotbftr farmers know where they can find a thing of real 
permanent value. We have hum buss enough. Let us keep 
track of the things of real merit, and this nump Is all yon gobkI 
ask for; at least that is my experience. 1 have had it runnlag 
with a wind-mill all summer, pumping water from the river on 
my garden, and have Just put it In my well at tike house. 0. H. 
Kellkt. /tosco, Mbuusota^ Oct. 6, 1864. 

Wood Sawing*— Noticin)? an inquiry ifl your psper, 
for a wood-sawing machine, I would say that there is such I 
machine manufactured at this place by T. Cummlngs, which ll 
the best machine for the purpose that I am acquaint^ with. 

Byron^ N. F., Oct. 3, 1864. H. T. MiLUl. 

-■ •• • 



An International Challenge*— The Rural New 
Yorker says : 

" The Toronto <7?o6<? is agitating thceubject ofagrao^ 
Provincial Exlilhitlon, in which the two Canadas shal 
unite In ofTering $20,000 in premiums, and challenginf 
New-York State to enter the lists in competition there 
for. It proposes, as an inducement for exhibitors fh)n 
long distances, that premiums be offered for leadinf 
products of the manufacturer and afi^ricultiirist on1y,m 
that they would tempt a large competition. It is asset 
ted thut leading agiiculturis'ts of Lower Canoda are so 
xious to bring about such a Joint exhibition.** 

We regret to liave overlooked the articles referred t 
in the Toronto Globe. We were aware that such an Ei 
kibltlon as is mentioned, has been talked of in the Cam 
das— to be held probably at the city of Montreal ; an* 
we unite with our contemporary in the hope that it ma; 
some time be effected. The only difficulty in the way 
for the coming year, appears to bo the location of th 
Show ol Upper Canada, which has already been decidei 
in favor of London. Should both the Provinces hereal 
ter join their forces for a combined exhibition, the rcsnl 
could not full to be most useful in rendering each bette 
acquainted with the resources and improvements of th' 
other, and in fostering a healthful rivalry ; and the libe 
rality which has dictated the idea of opening competi 
tlon also to exhibitors from this State, we are sure mus 
elicit a cordial response from our breeders and mannfinc 
turers. We can personally vouch for the correctness o 
the statement that ''leading agriculturists in Lowe 
Canada*' have expressed a great interest in this move 
ment, and do not doubt tlieir efforts will be seconded ii 
the Upper Province whenever the door is practically 
open for its successful inauguration. Certainly such ai 
undertaking will never lack a good word, or if need b4 
still more earnest co-operation from us. 



Books*— We call attention to the advcrtisment of W. 
Wood & Co., in the present number of this paper 
Their intelligence, long experience and well-known in 
tcgrlty, will doubtless give stabilitv and high charactei 
to their enterprise as publishen of agricairnral books. 
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LBBsal Register for 1805«--In another 
ill be found a notice of the forthcomlniil^ Kam- 
e ** Illustrated Annoal Register of Rural Af- 
th terms, Ac 

nk it one of the best, as It has been for the 
ly In the series. Orders may be sent in at once 
d as soon as it is issued — we hope within two 
reelLs to come. No more agreeable or useful 
laid be made to oneU.young friends interested 
f life, than to buy a doecn copies of Thb Ak* 
nBtmsL for distribution. 



bid Barlef Meal*— An experienced and 
tener of animals, recently expressed the opln- 
) reanit of long trial, that a mixture of equal 
iftfley and com meal, was greatly superior to 
at ; and that 45 lbs. of corn thus \ised, were 
I equal to 60 lbs. of com used alone. It may 
resaary to mix them in equal proportions, and 
nw the case, bartey should be somewhat higher 
ubtless one-third would answer an excellent 
The subject is commended to the careful atten- 
rmers, now in the midst of the fattening sea- 
lie result! of theic experience are requested. 

Separator. — At the exhibition o the Steuben 
[^enlturml Society at Bath, which we attended 
last, our attention was particularly called to a 
nions machine just patented for screening 

iiiTention of Mr. Johk S. Bodgb, and manu- 
t>j Hoyt A Malette, Bath. A mixed lot of 
ta, peas, and all sorts of screenings, were com- 
[wratedby once running through the machine, 

the screenings were put through a second 
rther quantity of wheat was obtained, includ- 
smaller and less perfect kernels. 

ft West*— The Annual Meeting of the Provin- 
iltural Society, for the elect ion of officers, was 
oal, on the last day of the recent exhibition, 
ent. Col. Johnson, in the chair. J. C. Rtksrt, 
'm Catharines, was elected President of the As- 
for the ensuing year, Neil J. McGillivray of 
, first Vice-President, and J. P. Wheeler, Esq., 
ro\ second Vice-President. R. L. Denison, 
re-elected Treasurer of the Association. On 
fOndon was unanimously chosen as the place 
ct exhibition. 



an State Agricnltnral Society. — ^At the 

r the following officers were elected : PretUient 
1 6. Beckwith, Cassapolis. Treat. — James A. 
Kalamazoo. See. — R. F. Johnstone, Detroit. 
-W. F. Manning, Van Buren; John Allen, 
; Marvin Dorrell, Jackson; A. 8. Berry, Adrl- 
rd A. Teomans, lona ; A. G. Bates, Monroe ; 
hillips, Romeo. The chairmen of the dificr- 

r Societies were elected Vice-Presidents. 

■ • ■ ■ 

lids. — BcRDBTT LooMis, Esq., of Windsor 
nn., a leading breeder of these Sheep, as well 
i-Horn cattle, attended the recent Provincial 
Hamilton, and purchased several valuable 
( from the admirable flock of F. W. Stons of 
c-president of the Association. Mr. Gazlvt 
s, was also a purchaser for himself or others, 

ame flock, the preceding week. 

■ * ■ 

•rrence* — Our County Fair wound up on 
In a heavy rain, after two very good days and 
r promising moming even on the last day. — 
was better than usual, and the receipts very 
»ut $2,100, which will pav expenses and give 
a surplus to^-ards paving old debts, and on 
r the mortgage on the Fair Ground, t. l. H. 



A QRIOULTURAL BOOKa 

^^ The tradenimcd, who hAv« been tniamtd in the PabtitlilDf and 
BonlcMlllnK trade for over fifty jears, h»vlnfcreeehUj nuulc larse ad 
diilooB to tbeir prvmUes, aad added to their tauiucts an 

A^i*iciiltiii*al I>cpai*tment9 

take thb oi>pottuitft]r of ttaiiiif that they pmpAte to leep on their 
■helven the inoct comiikte assortment of works on this and kindrad 
suhlecta. Their 

STOCK IS ALWAYS OPEH TO EXAIOHATIOV, 

Nnd it wiU give tlien pleasure at all times to furnish any informaUon 
in their power. 

A PRICED CATALOGUE 

win shortly he issued with many of the books at reduced ratcSt and 
sent raxK to any one applying for It. * 



PoblUk«rs and BookaeUerf, 

61 l¥allEer-St., New-Torlc 

Oct. »-wtf. 

pHEAP VINES I 

^ WELL ROOTED TINES OF 

ADIEONDAO, DELAWABE, OONOOED, 

CREVELLINO, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 

lONA, I8RAKLLA, LOGAN, PERKINS, REBKCCA, R0GIR*8 
HYBRIDS, Nos. S, S, 4, ft, 9. 16, 19 and », TOKALON, UNION VIL* 
LAOK, UNDERHILL 8EBDUNQ, and ottier hardv kinda AH war^ 
ranted true to name. Sereral varieties of the list named, lano 
enoufh for Immediate bearinic. 

Any 19 rarleUes sent for 919, and if not satisfactory, the money will 
be refunded on retnm of rines. Mo eharte for packlnir. Priced Cir- 
culars sent to all enclosing stamp. B. 8. HEPFRON, 

Oct. 99~w9trolt. Uttca, N. Y. 

GRAPEVINES. 
CONCORD, (a rery larye stock of strong plants J ADIRONDAO. 
lONA. 18RAELLA, CREVELINO, R00ER*8 IITRRIDS, Nos. l.S, 
8. 4, 6, 9. 18, 16. 19 and 88, DELAWARE, DIANA, HAKTPORD PRO. 
LfPIC, RBBECOA, UNION TILtAGK, LOGAN, CUYAHOGA, 
TOKALON, TAYLOR. ANNA, ISABELLA, CATAWBA andotherk 

Best Foi-elffii Tarictles 

for cultivation under glass, strong plants in pota 

Apples, Pears, Plums. Cherries, Peaches, Quinces, Gooseberriei. 
Curmnts, (Cherry and Versalllalse by the 1,OOUO Ularkberries, Rasp, 
berries. Strawberries, Ac 

Hardy Krergreen and Deciduous Trees, Norway, Black, Wblta and 
Hemlock Fpruce : Scotch, Austrian and White Pbes; Balsam Kir, 
European bilver Fir, Junipers. Y«ws« Savin, Ac 

Horse Chertonts , Mountain Ash, Lindens, Bms, Maples, Weeping 
Ash, Tazodhun, Ac 

Flowering Shnibs and Boses in Qreat Variety. 

PEONIES, DAHLIAS, LILIES, GLADIOLUS and other Bulbt 
GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, a laree assortment. 
Oct. i0-w8tma WM. ADAIR, Detroit, Mich. 

A UCTION SALE OP 






Talnable Short-Honui. 



The HERDS of the late CoL FRANCIS M. ROTCH, of the Grore, 
(Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y.O and of THOMAS L. HARISON of Morley 
Farm, Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.. will be sold conjointly, at 
Public Auction 

mriTHOVT ANT RBSBRVB, 

at the Bams at Mt. Hope, (the use of which has been rery Uodlf 
granted for the purpose by E. P. PaaaTiCB, Esq. J 

A. T .^ X^ S .Al IT TT, rr. TT-, 

ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16M, 1864. 
At 2 o'clock P. M., precisely. 

These HERDS are of such EXCELLENT REPUTATION that the 
undersigned confidently bespeaks the attention of breeders of tha 
United States and Canadaa. 

CA.XALOGHJKS 

are now ready, and may be had on application to T. L. HARISON, 
(address as above,) to SAMUEL THORNF^ Thomdale, Waahingtoo 
Hollow P. 0., Duchess Co., N. Y., or to the Auctioneer. 

JOHN R. PAGE, 
Oct. 90-w4tm1t. Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

T>ERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 



At 910 each, by 
Octw 2a-w8tmlt. 



WM. J. PBTTEI, 
LakeTiUe, Conn. 
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1865 ™' i^™.™*™" 1865 
REGISTER OF JURAL AFFAIRS. 

Pfiunber SI even— 1 SOS. 

tloiu at tbe div> uid U» nsw Ki 
md proAialon o " " 
v«la8ofl[>con[prts.rcljillnirloCODNTHT HOMES, Conntrj 
LABORS, ud Connlrj LCXUBIES— to all thel 
tlcilltnnil ind Hortlcollnn] PaACFICB-irlll 
RDd Important fddltlon In ths Scrlei. 

AKbODgli the eipenKilncanvd In It! prepin . .... 

nnnnully li«iTr, whUc tbe mechwitcel coat ot It* piodaclion 
bu nearl; devtM, but > inj i>1lj;tit addliion bu been midn to 
Ihaprlce— turelTiiillclflnttopHiIMtUigpablliben Itxitnkeltuil 
I(HU. JC will Im Mid Idr OBlf 

Vblrtj Cento ver C<ip7. 

ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR THREE DOLLARS, 

Atnbkh price* w« will prepay pcwtuH on arden >eatl>Tni8ll: 
■nd It JriiCbB conaldere^i Ikior IfaacnidenomdoHbatlhej 
cin to Introduce It to tbe notice of [heir Mendi. All Newi- 
de«iler» »nd BoiilnElle™ ihonld be provided with * unpply, ind 
thoae not pnrcbaeinc from Dtdlre^ can obti^n it at ouc loweal 
trula ncire from iSe Ammioab Niwii CoaFAHT, Hev-York 
Citji A. Welluhs a Co., Bo*ton; W. B, Uowa, Detroit: 
Joaa R. Wauh, Chicago, or J. K. CiiAwraui. St Loal). ff 
lud/tr $aU bt imtr Btanil Dtalfr In PtriodUalt. pteau cut out 
aitMOtiaKdaikt— - -——- — — - '- — " 

Boalde tbe n*D*l Calendar Pago, prCMOtliig olcnlitlOBi Ibi 
the tbne dllfctant paialleli of tbe Nev-Bntdaud. the Middle 
■ndthBBarderSIatai,Ibe following iTDDprie win partlaltjihotr 
tbecblefenbjectatreated, and tbe gmnnd covered In the An- 
vnaL RE0T9TIB or Bubal Afturi for 18SS— accompanied bj 
ahonl 



>. n '^nckettrd Sqam Hob 

Eb-HOKrllLr CALRHDARIHtbeNnrHrT.O 
Rarden'TiiBiiTi-Tirii ExoatviiDa. 
■ "■-'-■— 'annair—Prfparallow for the 
Koel eraltlD*. Ualurlni and 
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^eea, flrapFTlnei and their Propiimllnti. 



ir flArdeiiL 

llie Pnll Uarreil, Kendni 
if Tree*, Fmjt Buibei, Ilia»i 

and Practice— Tbirt-Obb Ks- 



■>* TAb Ciaptir U on a niV«i aiout wAlct nvrv f^ull 
Omair doSre* information, anil no mort eompiil«. timplt and 
(f«(ir«((irfrtlfflB**o«frepftreji irii 

IT.-TIIR THIlKCT-r 

■ ■•- Shlnral irii 

Wild Tnrker. 



Nhtaral IIIHori. kc 



(. T>ie> 



mt—f^'cltDn. Mitlni, IncDiialInD, kt. 



I. Descrlnllnn of PliuiB and 

TI.-BKK )UNAnKUENT-Tni> 

1. Qn»n* WoHiera and Pr 



i| Com. CloTer Oar, 



Culttn, SoTfav OwwHaL CM 
Dckt, BoUtlea tat Safar MM 
Iked CalUt. TtntUaUm CeOan, 



1. Wheal Pl>BllBt|B 

A. Uovlni 'Paarare* 
Cooklnn r«d. _ 



_. „ _id SpilukllDi 

t. SonnUiiii* mlMnt ■ WorUn* Pi 

.-RtJRAi.*NPiH>Ma>noBnoNc„. 

I. Gr*»arc..li>ilii,W>lk>-AboulCBndactlntWaM 
1 Door Cracki-Tilna the F "--■- 






D CORK KOUSR-Oaal 



*: T^lninVf/ni'CttoUrDiiwiilB winter, 
i. U'lntorCalcnlaUiiB. 
6. Ttimnilti* lledHL 

or Urge qoantltlei for aale i>j A|{enU, tdvonble tanii irl 
^ven, on application to the Pnhllibere, 

UITHKR TUCKER A SOS, 
CulRtator Ogtea, Alust, K. T. 



ryUD COLUNY NURSERIES, 

1*1 ymoM th, "M-BLmm. 

IHE TRUE CAPE COD CkANBERRl 

For Upland and Garden Cnltlvaliaiii 



eipb n-wGtoM. OM Colesr Nvngrieh PlinonUi, Uaa 

T>LOOMINGTON Nt'RSEliy. 
-'-' BloomlnitlaK, nd^eam Co., III., 
ESTABLISHED /.V 1852, 

220 AOEES FBUIT, OBNAMENTAI 

And IS'ursery iStock, 



IREKNS, SHADE TRKES. ROSBS, BULBS and ORNAMENr*! 

10,000 Sqaare Feet of GlaM TTasd, 

CATALOOUeS •enlODrfcelptoftltDredilminpi. 

XEIll,ff3 OA-SH. 

Bepl. !-w«lm31. r. K. PHtHNlX, BlDDnlncton, in 



TyEW-YORK 8TATE TILE WORKS, 

Li RK * LYDIUS-STREETS, ALBANY, N. " 
I BB<mn^jt€KM>if 




nbKiibrr k prepared la tnmlib l-aand, Bal< and Hone A 
Iter II Inebei In leuilb. br Ihe eaiM, or In Ihe BiuUnt qnai 
demand, al prlcei that he vUl' defr ani alher narilei to nnd 
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1. Pricelliltentonat>»lkall«i. 

iDRAtNINO TILE UACHINUforaalearihalaMlttiirrn 
FaUima. For lurtber pa 
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'The UesC of all the American I'VewsiNipers Devoted to 
Matters of Rural Econoiny.**-ScoTTisH FAausR. 



The Country Gentleman. 

• ■ ■ ■ 

1865— Subscribe l':arly !— 1965. 

# — 

Inquiries as to our proposed Urrmfor 1865 art aiready coming 
in 90 nutfunvitsly thai we have d^.cided to make the following 
announcemtnt ; 
The price of ])aper continues to Increase, and there Is every 
probability tluit bcrore the winter is far advanced we shHlI be 
compelled to add coxsiderablt to the Subucription Rates now 
given. But until farther notice, and certainly until the first of 
December, we shall receive t<nbscriptionB on the following 
Terms, and the subscriptions may begin either fTom the Ist ol 
January next, or from any earlier period that may be pre- 
ferred : 

TKnxs or TUR COUNTRY GBKTLEXAN— THV ORDSR XNTAXUADLT 
TO BK ACCOMPANIED BT TUB CASH. 

One Copy, one year $2.50 

Foi'R Copies, one year 9.00 

J£iHiiT CopiKw. one year, 1 6«00 

Fiftken Copiks, and one free to the eendtr of 
theLvif 30.00 

And any additional number of copies above eight or fifteen^ 

at the rate uf $2 per year each. 

T/ie Country Gtntleman and the Annual Begieter. 

One Copy, one year, $2*80 

Four (.:opie.<, one year 1 0*00 

EioiiT C'opikj*. t)ne year, 17*60 

Fifteen Copies, and one qf each free to the 
sender oftlie Vlub, 83.00 

^T" In a C^lub of Bight or more subt*cribcrs. If so desired, 

those not wishing the Amnuai Rboistbr may remit $2 each, 



and those wishing it $2*20 each. Clnbe may go to •■ 
different Post Offices as necessary. 

mr THB ADVANTAGE OF 8UBSCRIBINQ SOOH, mi 
qf organizing for the FORMATION OF A CLUB tfUikiii<4r 
toy, vfiU be perceived from the LOWER RATES sMkA wUT Hbw 
in all probadUity be secured. 

EV* ANOTHER REASON for Prompt Action ariaea fton 
the fkct that better oppdrtunitles for making op Clnbo may per- 
haps arise'previous to end during the coming ELECTION, than 
will be afforded subsequently. Those who hare kindly ezpresa- 
ed an Interest In the prosperity ol this Joamal. may add Itffdy 
to its Subscription list by sending for SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
to exhibit whenever they are likely to attend gatherings of their 
neighbors. 

Terms in C^ad^ Jfon^y.— Clubs remitting fhnn the Canadas, 
in BiUs of their own Specie-petying Banks win be supplied with 
Eight copies for $10, until fhrther notice; which Indades 
American postage to the lines. ^^ Those who aend Am^rir 
can currency should remit as follows: One copy, SS-TS; foar 
copies $10, and any larger number at the latter rate, pif Aa 
we cannot dispose of New-Brnnswickor Nova Scotia money at 
a premium, subscribers in those Provinces will also be famish- 
ed at $2.76 per single copy in advance, and 9Un each for foor 
copies or more. 

Sttbseribers not Paying StHctiy in Advance will in all cases 
be charged Three Dollars per year. Sabacriptiona for leas 
than one year will be taken at 26 cents per month. 
— — ' — • e • 



THE CULTIVATOR. 

The attention oj dU wfio do not wish a Weekly AgricuUural 
Journal^ should be called to The Cultitator, which is at once 
the CHEAPEST and the most practical qf the Monthly Fwi 
odicals. 
The Cultivator Is now published at Biobtt Cknts per year 
—all subscriptions be;:inning with the January niftnber. It will 
be dubbed with the Annual Rbgistkr of Ritral Ajtaibs aa 
heretofore, and nt the following rates : 

terms or the cultivator and amkual bjboistir vob 1865 

One Copt op The Cultivator, $0.80 

One Copy of The Cultivator and Register, 1.10 

Two Copies do. do S.OO 

Five Copies do. do 4«00 

Ten Copies, with one of each free to the sender of the 

Club 8.00 

ti^l^For a Lifit of Thirty subscribers and $2^1. we will send 
the Country Gentleman free for one year to the club agent. 

^9~SPECIMBN COPIES sent tree to any address. A sam- 
ple copy of the Annual Reoister strictly for nse In canvaaa- 
ing, will 1>e sent on application, as soon as ready, to any of our 
old Agents, or when the applicant is known to us ; others may 
remit 90 cents for it, to be deducted when sending the Clab 
List. 

7b Canada 5{/&(i(Ti6^«.— Subscribers in Canada who remit In 
bills or their own Specie-paying Banks will be supplied as fol- 
lows, including the American postage which we prepay: Two 
copies of The Cultivator, $1.00; Eleven copies of Thb 
Cultivator and Annual Reouter both, $5. To thoae who 
remit in American cnrrency, and to subscribers in New-Bmna- 
wlck and Nova Scotia, the terms will be: One copy Cultita- 
tor, 81.00; Ten copies of The Cultivator and Ammual 
Register both, $9.0i>— and any larger numbor at the same rate. 

t^- SHOWBILLS and PROSPECTUSES >r <A« w«f 

year^ will be ready in a few weeks. Meantime we hsepeak the 

aesistauce of our frieude in secitriug as jnany new name* as 

possible for the coming year. 

LUTHER TUCKER A SON. 
Albany, K T., Oct. 20, 1864. 

(CHOICE POULTRY 

White, Grey and Speckled Dorfclnffs, Brakmas, Cochin Creei»era, 
Black Ppsnish, English Black, Red and Samatra Game. Lethom* 
White Polish and Black Rose>comb Bantams, Poater and TnnD|»eter 
Pixeons, Rouen and Camga Docka, Brooae Torkeys. Most of the 
foreaolna are yoans birds. As the stodc on hand is snail, theat da* 
sirous of procurlnx shoold apply soon. 

N. B —No letters noticed unless accompanied with a stamp for aa 
answer. 0. N. BIMKMT, 

Oct. 90- wAmlt. P ■ 0. Box fill, Po^kctpria, M. T. 




TO mFBOTS THE SOIL A.ND THS KIND. 

ALBANT, N. Y,, DECEMBER, J864. 
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PREUIUUS FOR E8SA7& 
A eoUinui or two were occapied on piige 346 of 
tha cairent Tolnme, in an eEtbrt M illustrate tlie im- 
is oT .fieot Culture from tbe BtatistUa of Cana- 
n agrienlture. As an evidence of the aincecitj of 
•or belkif tlut mote fttt«ntion bIiodM be given to tlie 
■atgM^ kttd hoping tk&t those who have had experi- 
«mee In it maj benefit othora by bringing it to their 
luwnrledge, — wa now propose to offer the following 



Ar Ou bat Buoy on the Mdjiagonenl of Oie Tamlp Crop 
.< . rr iM.jM p._.._ '---*--•'---•'-- prfjfaraiioiinf the 



111 Ou mdted Staltt, Incfiuli „ 

OTVHfut, mnnnrlng, mnn^, mfrimfi 

«W, oail/iBi&n^, - ■ - TwESTr-rivB Dolliub. 
Ar tJla U teat (tilto, - - - FirTSES Dollars. 
COMPBTiaa EWAis to bb sbnt to rnis Ojtice bi Jah. 

U,18SS. 
Tb* Emiji to be accompanied \ij the name of the 
•nthoT Inaaealed envelop endorsed with the signa- 
tnn appended to Ihem — which envelops will be re- 
t^nsd by ns; white the articles themaelvee will be sub- 
mitted to' competent hanils for adjudication. The 
onlj pmviMoDB we make arc — 1. That the writers 
ahall embody the rcsulta of actual practice, of their 
own knowledge, and not made up fnim the writings 
e< othera. 2. That the unsuccessful essajs, as well 
M those receiving the awards, shall lie committed to 
Mi for publication, in whole or in part, as may bo ei- 
padlent. 

As our purpose is of conrso the {neciiragement of 
temip etdturt, it Is not likely that experience militat- 
ing againtt this object would receive the awards. But, 
at the aametime, we are as eager to know why turnip 
enltore is inexpedient and unprofitable (if such is tlie 
ease,} as we are to promote it, if the reverse Is true, 
•nd with that end we shall promise a fair considcra- 
tkiQ of any views that may be presented derived from 
actual trial, and with full details of that trial, and 
the publication of such essays if Calculated to advance 
the state of Information on the subject—even though 
the writete may have been led to the belief that the 
tnniip crop Is not suited (o the wants of our famieTs. 
In pmpo^ng these prizes we are of couise aware 
that but a limited niuaber am able lo discuss the buI>- 
Jflct ftcm experience. But we believe the number to 
be larger than is generally sapposed. And we would 
especially invite onr friends in Canada West to com- 
pete, as well ss those in the United States, and to 
bring this offer to the notice of any who may be able 
to write, even if not at present on our list of subscri- 
ben. 

DetiUIa •• to the cost of production, money value of 



the crop for feeding, and its bearing upon other crops 
in the system of rotation practiced, will all contribnta 
materially to the value of the eesays submitted, al- 
though not iDdispensable. The nature of the soil on 
which trials have been made, shonld be specified. The 
length or brevity of the eesays, except as regards the 
amount of inforroallon presented, will not tnfiuence 
the decision as to their merits. 

Fully believing, also, that tbe Mutton Breeds of 
Sheep should be encouraged in this Btate, in many 
parts of New-England, and wherever the market for 
meal is good and readily accessible, we likewise sub- 
mit the following offer : 

Fbr tfit btel Fsmy on the Brtiding, Management, and J^ed- 
ing of AfiiltoH SAefp, {including Ihi Soumi, Cutneoldt, 
Ldcattrt, and tlifir rnwvi, ) throaUig the motl liglU 
upon thepTofiti to be derived, lither in rearing or Jlttlno 
for the markfl nicA a Jloeic, vhtthtr a> lainbi or JuB 
grown mutlon, - - - - TwENTT -nvB DoiXiBS. 
J'br the SdWa ditto, . . . . Fivtkes Dollars. 

The same provisionB to apply here as under the 
forego! Dg head. 

Tiiere are objections made to these breeds of slieef^ 
Ruch as that they do not thrive in largo flocks, 
and others which will occur to any one conversant 
wiih the state of general feeling on the subject, which 
should be capeciallr controverted by whatever facia 
may be within the writera' observation. And, as was 
remarked with reference to the Turnip crop, we do 
nut wish by any means lo ciclitdo from a fair hearing 
those who entertain views differing from our own ; 
and if any one is moved to urge the claims of the Me- 
rino as affording greater profit than can be derived, 
with a view to mutton as well as wooi, from the oth. 
or breeds, he shall have candid consideration from 
ourselves, and an opportunity of reaching the eye of 
the reader, if not of taking the prizes offered. 

The plan proi>osed for these essays, it will be saen 
is quite broad^the ohJLtt being to include the raising 
of what are termed butcher's lambs, of balf-blood, and 
the feeding either in winter or summer of wethers 
or other aged sheep, as well as the general manage- 
ment of a breeding flock — and, indeed, any nseby the 
practical farmer ot the breeds referred lo, either by 
themselves or in crassing u]>on common sheep. 

It is hoped that these ofifera may elicit a wide com- 
petition, and if as successful in doing so as we trust 
tbey may be, they will probably be followed by othera 
hereafter,embracingadditiona1 topics of equal interest. 
No one poeacMing experience bearing upon the subjects 
speciGed should hesitate to present it, owing lo any 
lack of a graceful slvlo or to Imperfections of langnago, 
^ee sncb Ciults ore easily corrected, and our object 
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is/d^andnotlitefaTyexeellence. T7ie paper 9h<nild be Honed, and cannot piobably erer beccnne « Itettig 

wriUen on hut one side — a caation whicli all correspon- market grape. 

dentM Bhoald regard. If the foregoing outline fails to Orereling, — Tliis it an exe^ent grape in %iMUty^ 

convej an accurate klea, in any reflect, of the ground ripening Tory earlj ; tbe Tine is a good grower, -nd 

to be embraced in the proposed essays, ire inrill en- qnito hardj. It has bnt one drawback, aamelj, the 

deavor to make it clearer if necessary, bnt presume k^oseness or thinness of tlie bunch, deetioyiiig he 

that enough has been said to show the aim which handsome appearance for marketing. It woiiLd be 

competitors should have in yiew, and the general yaluable for home or family nse, 

grounds on which awards will be made. At the same Rogen" hybrids haye for a few years past exdted m 

time any one unable for lack of time, or otherwise, great deal of attention. Many of them hare Ihiited 

to go over the wJioU ground, may take up any one the present year in various parts of the country. F. 

point, such for example, as the preparation of the C. Brehm of Waterloo, and Ellwanger & Barry of 

ground and the sowing of the turnip, or its culture in Rochester, have especially given attention to all or 

the same field with other crops, or the vnnter feeding nearly all these numerous varieties. Tlie general im- 

of sheep, or the raising of butcher's lambs, and in such pression with those who have examined them, is that 

cases some acknowledgment of special merit will be they do not come quite up to the high character which 

given, if no other prize is taken. we should now look for in new sorts, although some 

••• of them are equal or superior to tlie Concord and 

THE N EW G RAPES. Hartford Prolific. They have rather toomueh of the 

A correspondent asks our opinion of the different ^^^ pan^ntage. No. 19, n^garded by many m the 

new varieties of the grape, and which among them ^*' ^» * ^^^^' ^"^ ^«>^^°&' ^^** ^"^^^ ^^^«' 

will be likely to prove most valuable. We cannot ^^^ P^«^ ^"^^ ^^^^^'^ ^^'*«' «^W^' "^ ^1"^*^- 

answer this question satisfactorily at present, as long ""^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ o^ tliem in a few yeare. Some 

trial is always needed to determine or establish the ^ *!*^ «> nearly resemble each other as to be ecarce- 

character of any variety. It often happens that a new ^^ distmguishcd. 

sort gives but little promise while the vines are quite ^® Adirandnc, ripening much before the Hartford 

young, but improves greatly afterwards. Such is the P^l»fic» » gwning faTor. It has borne in several pla- 

case with the Concord. Others which appear to be <^ "^ Vermont, in Western New-York, in New Jersey 

excellent and valuable, are afterwards found to be »°^ »* Baltimore ; and although some do not admire 

liable to diseases which render them worthless. ^'^ character, it appears to be a favorite with most cul- 

We have not been disposed, with many others, to ^ivators. The only matter in doubt is the abiUty of 

cast aside the old sorts entirely and plant only the *^® '''^^^ *^ withstand severe winters. At the place of 

new. The lecMla, although denounced by many as '^ ^^'^&^* ^1^® vine, as well as all other varieties, is 

utterly worthless and entirely unfitted to our climate, covered or protected, and it is claimed to be as hardy 

wUl, if properly pruned and cultivated, and not other- *«.*^J® laabella. Further experience is needed on this 

wise, produce abundant crops of excellent fruit in *^ -„'--.., . , ,. . . , . ^, 

*• r XT XT -*.! a* * mi- AUen 9 IMmd is a delicious variety, possessinfi: the 

many portions of the Northern States. The same re- ^^ , f _^ .., ^. , V , . . 

1-11 ^ ^ ^\ n * 1 ii.1 1 !• Cliasselas character, with an entirely hardy vine, but 

mark will apply to the Catama, although requiring ... ^, .. ,. ' ,.^ . .,j i • i i.. 

. r 1. X it has the exotic liability to mildew, which may ulti- 

a somewhat warmer climate. x i i .^ i ^t i. ^ * / 

rm n 7 VI. 11AT-T1J .i. mately place it low on the list of value. 

The x?e«/imre has become a well-established variety, ^^ v, ^. y. ,t-»i ■■••. 

for hardiness, productiveness, and delicious quality. ^■'^^^ » Ji'«<' »"<! ^»'<^^ h»ye pTod«ced a rtrong 

The slow growth of the vine when quite young, and the ^°^,"°° among grape-^wers the Present year bemg 

small size of the berries and bunches, are a formida- f!**"*" V" quality, and clauned to be quite haidy. 

bio objection with some cultivators. Others regard ^? I""'.'* """ilar m color to the Diana bat more 

these as of little consequence, and iu fact think that "Pnel'^y "» flavor, and is said to npen with the Dela- 

a small bunch has its advantages as a table fruit^in ''~; . ^'t ^"^f » is nearly bkck sweet, but not 

the same way that tho Lady Apple is preferred to !!T.«'^ . ' ' "^ "P*""* ^^°f *^*.°Y*'*?'? 

J sorts ^ * -r Prolific. As yet experience is extremely limited with 

m, 7N.* . ., X1V1J 'i. rr these sorts. Tlie opinion here expressed will doubt- 

The Duma is another established variety, of free ,, •..e■.^^.., v "^ 

,, * J 1 J *• J n i 1^88 be modified by farther expenence. 

growth, great and early productiveness, and excellent ^ •-#-•-- 

quality. Its uneven ripening in certain localities or The People's College.— We lately received a cii^ 

with certain treatment, is an objection to this sort,—- cular announcing the opening of a Preparatory Depart- 

«>/M. .ir. «T» irr.^x.r i.^w ii.fo /qfin^tiU^. ^««. i^» -o»f«i«i«^ mcnt of tliis luetitution, at Havana, Schuyler co., on 

nor do wo know how this difficulty may bo certainly ^^^ ^^^„^ Monday of the current month. The prcpa- 

prevented. Tho Diana is one of the best of all keep- ratory course laid down is quite similar to that of the 

crs, and if well grown and ripened may be had in blgl>cr private schools and academies. Prof. Johh 

. F ^ r -j> • . x-n • Phin, Secretary of the Faculty, may be addressed as 

groat freshness from wid-winter till spring. ^^,^^,^ f^,r further information. ^ ^ 

Little need be said of the Concord. Its hardy . 

growth, great productiveness, and tho large size and Wi»con8in,--Atthe recent Fair of theBteteAmJcul- 

7\^ r *i 1 1 J -^ 'J 1 tural Society, held at Jancsvillc, the following officers 

showy appearance of the bunches, render it a widely ^^.^ elected for the ensuing year : 

popular market sort. Tho time will doubtless come, Presldmt—T) awj} Williams of Walworth. 

however, when it will be superseded— for its quality ^ ^"* P'i^^' h P**f*®' ««Jl»«J Levi B. Viks, Dane; 

' . , , ,. . , , . « ? ,. Key 08 A. Darling, Fond da Lac. 

18 not sufficiently delicious to place it first on the list. *<feTrtary— John W. Hoyt, Dane. 

-,, T> , • 1 i_ J 1 J • -I 3>««w/rer— David Atwood, Dane. 

The JReoecca is looked upon by many good judges as Additional Mernhers of the Bxecufire Commlftee--^. H. WIT- 

the most delicious native sort when properly ripened, l'"^*' Wlnnelmgo; ^^ Lo^n* ^^'''iJ'.P'g*'; Q- ":, Stewart. 

T^ , - - ,, ,, ,, ., * , ^ r^ Dod^'e; J. If. Warren, Green; Edward I>.Hotloii,Milwaukc«; 

It is of more feeble growth than the other sorts men- j. o. Eatou, Columbia. 
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City Farming — Dairy Management. 



Ttt the spring of the year 1863 a lady residing on a 
lot containing only an acre and a quarter, a large 
portion of which was occupied by buildings and the 
rest chiefly planted with fruit and other trees, com- 
menced her experiments in dairy management. She 
bad booght a small, ugly and unpromising-looking 
eow of an Irish neighbor, for twenty five dollars — 
psxily oat of charity to the neighbor, and partly for 
the purpose of experiment. The cow proved to be a 
veiy small milker, never giving four quarts at a time ; 
Imt the milk was exceedingly rich, apparently equal 
to that of the best Aldemeys. The family consisted 
of twelve persons and often more, who were supplied 
ftam the cow with milk for their tea and coffee, and a 
ooDsiderable amount was also used for the various pur- 
poses of cooking. During the first sixteen weeks of 
1868, firom the commencement of the experiment, the 
ndlk not thus used had made 100 pounds of butter, 
or at the rate of more than six and a lialf i)ounds 
per week. The cow ran in pasture and fed on grass 
eacdiuivelj. The best appliances were used in the 
management of this miniature dairy ; and, among 
other things, the pans being found too deep for the 
most pcofitable production of cream, were cut in two 
horisontally, and a new bottom made for the upper 
part so that the milk did not stand more than an inch 
and a fimrth in depth, according to the best obtained 
results of the experiments published in former vol- 
umes of the Country Gentleman. 

The experiments for the present year were begun 
under different auspices. The pasture could not be 
obtained again and the cow had to be kept in the sta- 
ble or yard and fed chiefly on hay. The scanty sup- 
ply of fresh grass obtained from portions of the ground 
was entirely suspended during the long and severe 
season of drouth which prevailed last summer. The 
only food, therefore, in addition to the hay, was four 
quarts of coarse shorts daily. The amount of butter 
made during this period was of course quite small, 
not over four pounds per week, for a long time. Had 
the usual facilities for early soiling from rye and clo- 
ver crops been at command, a different result might 
of course liave been obtained. When, however, the 
subsequent fall of rains had given a start to the grass, 
and the small patch in the garden of early sown corn- 
fodder could with this grass be employed for soiling, a 
new start was given to the flow of milk and the but- 
ter was yielded more freely. One hundred and seventy 
pounds had been made in less than seven months from 
the middle of March to the middle of October. The 
grass and the com-foddor were not however the only 
sources of supply depended upon for succulent food. 
This lady manager went to the seed store and told the 
owner that she wanted something to sow for cow food 
—something that would grow " like lightning," so that 
she might have a prompt and abundant supply at the 
proper season. He told her that he knew nothing 
better than sorghum, and she was accordingly supplied 
with a small quantity which was made to occupy a 
patch in the garden. As always happens, it grew 
slowly and unpromisingly at first, but afterwards 
sprung up with great rapidity and produced a luxuri- 
ant and abundant crop. As she could not wait for it 
to attain fall height, it was cat off and fed in succes- 



sive portions, before the seed-panicles or heads had 
made their appearance, and was eaten with avidity. 
From the stumps where thus cut new shoots were 
thrown out and the second crop was even more dense 
than the first. Two crops of this sorghum, (besides 
the aftergrowth,) were taken from the ground in one 
season. She fed the cow with her own hands, and 
remarked on the very solid or heavy character of the 
fodder obtained from the sorghum, an armful being 
at least twice as heavy as one of equal size cut from 
common corn-fodder. The sorghum gave more than 
double the amount of food obtained from sowing com- 
mon com for this purpose. 

The small portion of land which could bo thus al- 
loted in the garden was thus made sufficient for all 
the food which the cow needed for most of the season, 
with the exception of the four quarts daily of course 
shorts. From the same garden a sufficient crop of 
beets and carrots has been raised to feed the cow 
through winter. 

Our readers will doubtless now say that this lady 
must have been in ver}' limited circumstances to be 
thus compelled to exercise such economical manage- 
ment. This, however, is by no means the case — she 
is the vdfe of one of the merchant princes in a certain 
city in the western part of the State of New York — 
has a strong and almost passionate attachment to 
rural life and agricultural pursuits — ^takes and reads 
the Country Genti.kman regularly, and has obtain- 
from its pages much of the information which she 
lias thus successfully reduced to practice. 



FREEZING OF DWARF PEAR TREES. 

Within a few years past cultivators have been much 
annoyed by the loss of young dwarf trees by a pecu- 
liar disease which at first destroys the root only. The 
trees appear to possess usual vigor during the early 
jMirt of summer, but after making some progress in 
growth they suddenly die, the leaves turning brown 
over the whole tree, and not black, and on certain 
limbs, as iu the common fire-blight. On examination 
the root is found to be entirely dead. Tlie stem and 
branches appear to have drawn nourishment for a 
time from the moisture of the dying root and from 
the soil. Cultivators do not all agree as to the cause 
of this disaster, but, from many observations, we are 
induced to believe that exposure to freezing and thaw- 
ing has a large influence. Where the surface of the 
ground has been particularly exposed to the sweep of 
the winds, and thus kept quite destitute of the snow 
covering, the destruction appears to have been largest. 
We would particularly recommend winter mulching 

which can do no harm iu any instance, and is one 

of the best means of enriching the soil. Fresh stable 
manure is well adapted to this purpose, applied sev- 
eral inches thick and extending some feet about the 
tree. The winter rains carry the soluble luirts into 
the soil, and in the spring the remaining solid parts 
may be scattered over the whole surface and spaded, 
plowed or harrowed in as circumstances may dictate. 
If mice are feared, it would be prudent to make a 
smooth, compact mound of earth eight or ten inches 
high around each stem before the application of the 

manure. . 

If manure cannot be easily obtamed, or if the soil 
should not need so much enriching, a covering of a 
few inches of forest leaves answers an admirable pur- 
pose. To prevent their blowing off, a thin sprinkling 
of gravel or soil wUI usually be sufficient. 
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Cotton Culture in the United States — II. 

Mkssbs. Editobs— In cnltivming'colton jnstwitliin 
the northern limit wliere It nmy Iw grown with Boc- 
oea, it ia all important thnt »eed lie nsed tliat has 
bean acdimnted as far north as poreible. To pIno; this 
matter in a dear light, I will sappose a possible call 
Uit}', that alt the corn planted in New-England ihia 
year was deatnijed hj frost and drouIh,and that next 
Spring one-half of tlie iarmera there procufi'd seed 
com from the Oulf of Mexico, and tho other moiety 
from Canada, and both wero properly planted and 
cultivated. Would the seed, long acclEmaled in a hot 
climate, or that frtKii a rolder climate, be the more 
likelj to give sound grain for bread I Almost every 
brmer has seen B little of the large and Inng-growing 
Oom of the South gnnv at the North tilt the frost kill- 
ed it before It wag In ronaliog ear. The eame lital 
tan which has naturalized maize to a climate much 
colder than that of its natural habitat, U doing the 
same thing for lobaccn and sweet potatoea, and inaj 
for cotton and angar cane. 

I do not Mj that cotton and sogar wne eaai be cul- 
tivated nltimatelj na far North as tlie other plants are 
raiaed, but simplj' that they may be grown in a colder 
climate than they now are. Any penon who can 
prepare ground weB, plant corn in drilU instead of 
hills, and work the crop aa it ought to be, may raise 
cotton plants in tho aame way, and with equal suc- 
CeeB. Ridged earth gets a little wanner in Bummer 
than a Sat surface; hence cotton, sweet potatoes and 
inelone ore generally planted in raised ground. A 
row of cotton grt>wa best in Ihu centre of a narrow 
bed ; and a good deal of com is planted in the same 
way. The field ta be planted in cotton or com is bed- 
ded and planted in thiswise : Stick ata^csone at each 
end of the first row on the side of the Geld where the 
idanting isto commence, aitd two feet within the gronnd 
to be plowed. A straight line drawn with B plow in 
* pretty deep furrow from one stake to the other, marks 
the flrat row of cotton or corn, and k the bate of all 
■nbsequent rows in the field. On land of moderate 
fertility, where the plants will not grow large, rows 
three feet apart will do for cotton, but where the soil 
Is rich, iJiree and a half feet are better. Adopting 
rowB of the latter width, a rod seven feet long for tho 
end of each row Is procured, and shows the e^act dis- 
tance to remove tho stakes on the base lino. Strike a 
furrow from one stake to the other, and then spht the 
middle between tho two furrows seven feet apart, and 
you have three rows just three and a half fret trom cen- 
tre to centre. In this way the whole field is to be laid 
offby menFore and stakes. While one hand Is doing 
this, others can plow around these central furrows, 
turning the soil to them till all the ground la plowed. 
In this way two facts are made plain — 1st, that some 
two feet of ground nearest tho centre of the row gets 
about twice its natural quantity of surface soil thrown 
np from tho middle between tho rows, 2d, this ele- 
vation forms what is called the seedbed for each row, 
•nd plowing in thismannofiscalled "bcddingground 
for planting." Once plowing is all tlie tillage that 
light land ever gets before seeding. Heavier land gen- 
erally needs the harrow, cultivator, or more plowing, 
A cotton planter that drops seed and fertilisers at one 
operation, drawn by « hone or mole, la the beat for 



planting. This machino ie not common, and the teed 
is scattered in the drill by hand, and levered hj tlt« 
edge of a board, or a light plow, somauagedaatocovai' 
the seed very lightly. Cam is covered deeper, but la 
the some way. With plants in a straiglit line, an in- 
strument called a " bnzzard " will atlr the ground, and 
cut up every weed within an inch of the plants, leav- 
ing very little lor the more eipenwve hand-hoe la do, 

A bnxzard plow or scraper, (it ii not quite a plow, 
nor a scrapei.) ia naually made to woik aboot twentj- 
two inchea in breadth. Its two wings atand out at an 
angle from the point of about forty-five degxeee, pelt- 
ing liBckwaTil. Thete wings have acntlingedge.and 
run from a half inch W two inches under the avrfaea, 
to cnt off ondhiU grass mots and weeds. AfCeragood 
weeding, the coltirator, plow or harrow may be und 
to nir llie ground deeper, bnt eoro is taken not (o 
break the roots of cotton or corn. A little loose eartb 
thrown flboni the atalks of any crop to cover graaa and 
weeds, imbibe moisture, and Btrengthen the young 
plants, is benefidal. A " tnmlng shovel " made (tf 
wrought iron docs this work for cotton and com in tha 
south. Cotton being the main money crop, more p^na 
are generally taken to keep it quite cleat of meh plaBta 
at will draw nutriment from the soil and ahade the 
staple, than with com, wheat, or other small grain. 
In Central Georgia the picking begins in AngoBt and 
Botnetinies lasts lill Christmas, for a linad can ralaa 
more cotton than he on gather and faonae, on firat 
rate cotton land. Bnt old servants past following the 
plow, and children too yoimg for that labor, house 
servants and carriage drivers, all increaao the force In 
harvest if needed. Cotton is picked into large baaketa, 
called " hampers," and commonly hanled to the gin. 
house in wagons or carts, but sometimes carried on 
the heads of negroes. GinaiDg cotton ia much like 
thi^ablng wheat ; tlte seed falls inlo a room below.and 
the cotton, like wheat straw, ia thrown ont rapidly by 
the revolving circular saws. It passes by band into « 
storageroom which is joined to the laeaa. There ia 
but little dlETerence l«tween the working of a &T111 
cotton preB« and a hay press ; both have variona forms. 
The screw is turned by long levers, to the ends of 
which horses, mules or oxen are attached. One preis 
and gin will do the work of several small eottcn 
planters, as a cider mill will make cider for several 
farmers. 

The statement of Mr. Jewett, in the last Co. Gent., of 
a Vermont friend, who ojipecled to make $30,000 lhi« 
year by rtusing 150 acres of cotton in Sonora, givea on 
Inkling of the profit of this biisines. Cotton la worth ia 
gold 60 cents a pound ia Ijverpoo!, and a little mor« 
In Now- York. Twenty cents a i>ound pays for rau- 
ning the blockade at the south to Nassau, which gives 
the seceders 40 cents a pound for their ataple in gold. 
When Mr. Toombs raised 500 acres of cotton, yielding 
an average of GOO pounds to the acre, before the war, 
his crop sold at 10 centB a pound, end gave an income 
of 1|25,000. Now he increases his com crop to 1,000 
seres, and reduces his cotton planting to 300 acres. 
Tho tatter, at tho old yield of 500 pounds to the acre, 
worth 40 cents In gold per pound, gives a return at 
9300 per acre, and $40,000 for 200 acres— gain of $16, ■ 
000 per nnniint by rebellion. 

Tho high price of cotton, however. Is making It 
take permanent root in districts hi bajMul tbe eon- 
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teol of flouUiern mooopolidts. It is in the iinture of' or no Burphis lioocy. Squire Sevorfton's bees arc in two 
things that a million and a lialf of free negroes shall ' or three tliirorent upiarios. Few localities will sustain 
find employment in the production of thi« and other ' ^^ colonies in prosperity for a succehelon of years. 

Estimate: One luindred colonit^s of bees will require 



tropical plants. 
District of Culambia, Oct. 10, 18G4. 



D. LKE. 



REPORT FOR 1864- 



MB88B8. Editors — I commenced this season with 
nine colonies in the ** farmers' hive,'' and four in the old 
fliuhioDod Quinby hive. Result: of the nine furmcrb* 



30 lbs. each for winter, amountiujL!^ to 3000 lbs. They 
will consume an equal amount in the summer season, 
reckoning brood, drones and workers, 3000 lbs. Ten 
pounds surplus each is 1000 lbs. Hence, where 100 
colonies of bees arc prosperously sustained there must 
be an accessible Held of 7000 lbs., or 3>^ tons of honey. 

He who uses 100 colonies in swarming hives has 1000 

He who 

riment, must 

.Tcraging within a fraction of C9 lbs. These live were | take 59 colonies, and has 8500 lbs. sun>lu8 instead of 

ahaded, and gave no swarms. The remaining four in ; iqoo ibs. He saves 8500 lbs. (1>^ tons), by the use of 



hivea, one gave surplus 100 lbs., one 90 lbs., one 67 lbs,, njs. surplus, and his swarms consume 6000 lbs. 
one 49 lbs., and one 87)^ lbs. ; an aggregate of :i4Si^ lbs. ! uses our hive, according to this year's experim 



"flumors* hives," were exposed fully to the sun, and 



the Farmers' hive; or has 8)^ times as much as with 



upon one the boxes were not placed until they began to the old s warmer hives of any description I have ever 
cluster outidde. These four gave seven swarms, and gceu. He saves one-half the whole crop of honey ; 
gavewiththeproductofthelrissues,one58>a^onc49K,j while the other saves but one-seventh. If it Is my 
one 40, and one 87)^ lbs.; aggregate, 185)^ lbs.; average, i ^hlm about danger of overstocking, and any number 
46 lbs. and a fraction over. These last four on the first of swarms may be equally suceessful, no matter how 
of May were each as strong, and quite as forward, as I many, so much the better. My hundred swarms, in- 
the two first that gave mo 100 and 90 lbs., and had they ^ gtead of 1000 lbs., as given by the swarmers, will give 
been shaded and the boxes placed on in season, I think ■ cooo lbs. (or 8 tons.) But the expense of the hive and 
they would have given me no swarm, but as much sur- heavy outlay is made an objection by some. Let us 
plus each as the two best, 880 lbs. ; making the average : compare that : 



Oh nine non -swarmers a fraction over 80 lbs. This has 
been a poor season on account of drouth. My colony 



One hundred swarms at $5 each is $500; 100 hives, 
with 4 boxes each, at $3, is $200— amounting to $7tX). 



that gaTe a surplus of 100 lbs., gave 75 lbs. or more of; pifty-ninc swarms at $5 each is $295; 59 fanners' hives. 
It before the 2d of July. On that day I took off, inelud- 1 ^ith 14 boxes each, at $6 each, is $854— amounting to 
ing two boxes previously removed, 64 lbs., and lea two ^349, xhis is $51 less than the outlay for the 100 swarm- 
boxes nearly filled, which full would weigh 16 lbs. The ers, andat 25 cents per pound for honey, the annual 
balance was secured afterwards, mostly from buck- profits on the honey over the amount secured by the 
wheat I see no reason why. In a good season, the gwarmcrs is $025. The excess of profits over the proflu 
whole stock should not average as well as my best stock of the 100 swarmers paying the whole outlay within 



this season, 100 lbs. I think an average may be expect 
ed of ftom 60 to 100 lbs. I think with our seven new 
iwanns, though two of them arc in one hive, making 
six colonies, none will object to estimating 70 lbs. sur- 
plus to the swarm. I have heard from but three others 
in which swarms were placed last season. J. Smith, on 
the plank road In Bethlehem, placed two swarms In the 
••farmers' hive" last season. They commenced weak 
this spring, from the numbers frozen In the winter. He 
tells me they filled their boxes all full ; but he did not 
weigh the honey— the capacity of the boxes was 65 lbs. 
in each hive, hence the average surplus of 05 lbs., and 
how much would have been added had other boxes been 
supplied, is matter of conjecture. 

Lemuel P. Wolcott of Southampton, Mass., Sept. 28, 
writes me, " Last year my bees in your hive did not fill 
the main hive but about half full. This year they filled 
it full down to the bottom, and all the boxes nearly full, 
of white clover honey. I have removed In all from your 
hive, 61 lbs. 2 ozs., which 1 am satisfied with perfectly 
welL I think your hive the beet one I have seen or 



$34 in one year. The Fanners' hive, by this year's exper- 
iment, pays the whole costof swann and hive more than 
once and one-third. One of my swarms, put In June 
18th, 1868, has made the first season 60 lbs., and this 
season 90 lbs., amounting to 150 lbs.— at 25 cents per 
lb., amounting to $87.50. This is $4.50 more than pay- 
ing its whole cost three times. Particular inquiries 
ehcerfYilly answered. Jaspeb IIjucjen. 

Albany, Oct. 10, 1864. 

[For the Countir Gentleinan and GoltlTator.] 

Cotton Growing near the Pacific Coast and Gulf 

of CalifomisL 

I procured a few seeds of the cotton plant for an old 
cotton planter who resides below us. It was planted 
in June and picked in November ; it grew finely and 
ripened well. I send you two small samples. This 
year, through the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, we obtained a quart of seed. This planter put 



it into the ground in June ; it looks thriving and well ; 
used." These arc the results, so far as I have known j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^.^^ ^^,^ ^^y ^ p^fit. An ac- 

them, of every colony Issuing before this season. __ . . . 



My four Quinby hives gave— three of them one s^arm 
each, and no surplus honey ; one, no swam and 10 lbs. 
surplus honey. Actual results :— Nine colonies In Far- 
mer's hive, seven swarms and 529 lbs. surplus honey; 
Ibnr Qainby hives, three swarms and 10 lbs. surplus 
honey. 

Comparison : — I have made inquiries of numbers of 
bee-keepers in this section. Mr. Brott in New Scotland 
has twenty-six colonies in the Eddy hive ; eight are new 
•warms ; average surplus about 10 lbs. Mr. Oliver has 
SCTen old swarms and one new ; six of them arc in Kid- 
der hives ; probably a little less than 10 lbs. average 
tnrplns. Squire Severson of Guilderland has 111 colo- 
nies, he thinks averaging a little more than 10 lbs. 



quaintance from Weybridge, Vt., writes us from Ma- 
zatlan, Sonora, Mexico— says he is putting in one 
hundred and fifty acres of cotton. The natives fence 
and cultivate it, and boanl themselves, for about one 
dollar per acre. He commenced oiKjrations the 4th of 
July. The annual rains commenced the 25th of June. 
He expects to raise about five hundred pounds of gin- 
ned cotton to the acrts and anticipates over thirty 
thousand dollars for his crop. The land is all new. 
Cotton is growing wild upon the plantation. The land 
is presented by the old Mexican Government to Amer- 
ican settlers. Britell says he has the only Yankee 
garden in that quarter. S. W. Jbwett. 



Others, of whom I have inquired, say they have little Rio Bravo Ranch, Kern River, Aug., 18M. 
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GOODRICH*S SE EDLI NG POTATOES. 

The damage to the general potato crop from disease, 
lor the last fifteen years, but more especially in 1863, 
wlien the Goodrich seedlings passed that severe trial 
without injury, has made the public too well acquain- 
ted with the Garnet Chili, the Coppermine, the Pink- 
eye Rusty-coat, and several other sorts that have been 
sent out by the late lamented Goodrich, within the 
last ten years, to need any commendation from me. 

In 1860 and '61 Mr. Goodrich sent out four varieties 
in considerable quantities, and a few tubers each of 
several other varieties ; but since that time, from a 
desire to give his newer seedlings a more thorough trial 
in reference to healthiness, quality and productive- 
nef«, he has sold few of his later sorts, except such as 
he has distributed in small quantities for trial. 

Early in 1864 Mr. Goodrich was undecided whether 
to offer to the public two new varieties, one a seedling 
of 1859, that he named the Calico, and the other a 
seedling of 1860, that Dr. Gray, Superintendent of the 
State Lunatic Asylum, has recently very properly 
named the Early Goodrich. But as Mr. Goodrich's 
stock of these two sorts was very small, at the sug- 
gestion of friends, ho finally decided to defer sending 
out any new sorts until this fall, 1864. 

As Mr. Goodrich's health was very poor during the 
past winter, early in the spring he made an arrange- 
ment with Dr. Gray to grow some twenty seven of the 
later >arietie8 of his seedlings for him, wliich included 
all of sufficient promise, of 1859 and 1860, to warrant 
their further trial. At the same time, his best seed- 
lings of 1861 were sent to C. W. Gleason, of Ilolden, 
Mass., while to the writer was carefully committed, 
with their pedigree, all his seedlings of 1862 and '63, 
nearly one hundred and fifty sorts, that he thought 
worthy of farther trial. 

Of the seedlings cultivated by Dr. Gray, the parties 
entrusted with the matter, believing that several of 
them possess unusual merit, have decided to send out 
three varieties in limited quantities, this fall. The 
names of these and their history and description are 
as follows : 

1. T/iC Calico. — A seedling of the Garnet Chili of 
1859. It is thus dencribed by Mr. Goodrich in his 
journal: "White, with irregular 8hari)ly defined 
splashes of red (purple,) longis*h, flatish, smooth, and 
most beautiful. Vines spreading and dark ; leaves, 
large and dark fereen,) flowers, bright lilac ; yield 
large ; no (seed) balls." Tliis potato is a little above 
medium size ; yields well, imxlucing this year over 
three hundred bushels to the acre ; ripens with or a 
little earlier than the (Jarnet Chili ; has a firm, crisp 
flesh ; is rarely hollow ; cooks white and dry for anew 
seedling ; and is considered by those who have tested 
it a very desirable iwtalo for winter use. 

2. The Early (hnHhirh. — This is a seedling that 
originate<l with Mr. Goodrich in 1800. Its parent was 
the Cu'/co, a w^edling of 185G. Wlien the Early Good- 
rich was only two years old, Mr. (i}<H>drich made this 
memorandum in reference to it : *' Hound to longiuh, 
sometimes a crease at the insertion of the root ; (color) 
white ; vines and leavt^s much as the Copjx'r Mine ; 
flowerd, bright lilac ; (producers) many balls ; yield, 
large. Table quality is already very good — this sort 
is NO. ONE every way." 

Messrs. Samuel Campbell of York Mills, T. L. Har- 
8on of Morley, St. Lawrence Co., Hon. Hugh WTiite 



of Cohoes, Dr. Gray of the N. T. S. Lunatic AffflvA, 
and C. W. Gleason. of Holden, Mass., all speak ui the 
highest terms of the healthiness, quality and piodvet- 
iveness of this variety. It is as early as the well- 
known Elarly June, and though it matured during the 
protracted drouth of the past summer, it yielded Siiee 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. 

3. Tiie Gkamn.^—l\i\% is also a seedling of 1860, of 
the Pinkeye Rusty Coat. When two years <^ Mr. 
Goodrich described it thus : '* Longish, rusty, coppery ; 
leaves and vines dark-green ; flowers, white. A Terj 
hopeful sort." At digging time, Sept. 20th, 1868, Mr. 
GcModrich recorded of tliis sort : " Very nice ; many in 
the hill ; no disease." 

This season, 1864, under Dr. Gray's cultiration the 
yield of the Gleason is enormous, being at the rate of 
one four hundred bushels to the acre ; while thetnbers 
not overgrown, being unexceptionable in size, have a 
fine grained, 84>lid flesh, that is white when cooked. 
This variety is thought to be one of the most promis- 
ing for a winter table potato. 

These i)ctat<x?s are now dug and ready for distriba- 
tion, but the originator, the benefactor of the whole 
country, is not with us to send them out to a grateful 
public ; and hence, the subscriber has been requested 
to act as agent for Mr. Goodrich's family in sending 
out these valuable varieties, which I am instructed to 
do according to the advertised price to be fonnd among 
the advertisements of this journal. D. S. Hbffiion. 

Utica, N. Y. 
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LARGE AN D SMA LL FARMS. 

The success of the proprietor of 1000 acres, and the 
owner of 50 only, depends partly on the amount of 
capital employed. Supposing the soil to be equal in 
quality, both farms paid for, each with buildings erect- 
ed, those on the 1000 acre farm twenty times as com- 
modious as on the 50 acres ; then that the capital used 
for the purchase of live and dead stock is also in the 
same proportion, say $1,000 for the latter and $20,000 
for the former. Moreover, give the large farm nine- 
teen good men, with twenty times " $50 " for extra 
help, (see page 170 of a late number,) and wLat on 
earth is to prevent the great farm from prospering as 
well as the little one ? Allow the twentieth man on 
the nobler holding to have mind as well as body, whe- 
ther he be the principal himself or engaged to man- 
age, there is positively every reason and eveij chance 
of the land being better cultivated, because such im- 
plements can be purchased as will thoroughly pulver- 
ize the top and subsoil, and the machinery generally 
can be used to advantage ; while on the humble little 
I lot, the owner having no ambition, and possessing no 
, tact for superintending, is happy in doing everything 
, himself beyond what $50 per year will help him. 
** This man lives well — no pork diet for him," &c. 
lAlx>rers must live, and there always was, and most 
likely always will be men who will never aspire to 
become aught more. But if all the land was in 50 
acre farms, and $50 was all that was to be expended 
in labor on each farm, which would of course be in 
the busy time, 1k)w are these agricultural working 
men to exist through the rest of the year. In manu* 
factories, the largest and wealthiest generally get the 
improvements first, and no one now wishes to do away 
with them and do everything by hand Instead of ma- 
chinery. A farm is a manufactury; some produce 
com and gndn only, others manufacture both on the 
farm into meat, which in the process enriehes the land 
by the refuse after the beef, mutton, pork, &c^ it ex- 
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toHtod. Tli« utter is the best and moat pn^table, 
OB •MOlltlt cJ tliere beiug few who con wail for the 
noiMgr while the raw arlii^Ie ie bt^ng wwvnted into 
thb nKWe matured stage, besides which there are stiU 
fewer who have the cash on hand to purchase aainuils 
to feed till fat. or what amounts Id the end to about 
tbtt mmtt thing, breed and raise thetn till Gt to go to 
muket. A wealtliy man, even if poeseftdng no know. 
ladge of agricnltural operations, may, by employing 
■n esperieaeed superintendent over lODO or mo 
MMB, do twenty times the good to the community 
luge that the 90 acre man can poceibly do, and 
the same time Increase his own meanB for benpfitting 
the poor laborers that will yet again abound, by 
tending his landed possessions farther and farther. 
The mercantile class don't place illiterate mer 
the hesid of theii>establiBhmen(e, although they i 
pl<^ them under an Intelligent director. The folly of 
■uppodng mind is not as essential in agriculture : 



HEELIN G IN TREES. 

It often happens tlutt trees may be procured beat in 

Mltomn, where they are to be brought long distances, 

or where it Is desirable to make the best selection from 

In sneh eases it is often raoet convenient 





Fig. ». 



to set them out the following spring. In heeling them 
in, select a dry, clean, mellow piece of ground, with 
no grass near to invito mice ; dig a wide trench, lay 
In Uie roots sloping, (Gg. 1,) and cover them and half 
the stems with finemel 
low earth ; flit in care- 
fully and solid nil the 
interstices among the 
roots : doing this work 
imperfectly often results 
in loss — if well perform- 
ed, it never can- If 
much danger In feared 
tcom mice, it is better to 
place the trees erect in 
the trench, (fig. 3,) and roond up the whole snrface 
about them ; but, being more exposed in thia poeltion. 
they ahoold be placed in a more sheltered dtnation 
from the winds. — JlicfarV Anniinl Bfffialer. 

THE BEST APPLES FOB CIDER. 

In a Ute number of the Co. Gest.. I see some notes 
on the qualities of cider. I was a cider-maker in my 
yonnger days, and New-Jersey was noted for fine cider. 
It was not that the pioceee of making was so superior, 
but the frait ilseir— the Harrison, Canfield, Redstreak, 
Graniwinkle, and many other apples, were all con- 
rideied superior to Crab, and as much ahead of com- 
mon grades of apples, as gfapcs are ahead of eUlerber- 
riee for wine- I never heard of straw alfecting the 
dder, but the water pot In the straw, as most eastern 
makeiB do, would be * detriment. Your manufactu- 



rer thinks tlie dait color a detriment. A rich colored 
dder is always considered here, the best, and the Har- 
rison and Canfield worth double the price of Pippins 
fbr dder. The Canfields are gn-at bearers every other 
year, and 1 would recommend them as far superior, to 
all advocates of Champaign cider as a pleasant drink. 
JBESBT. 

IOWA STATE FAIR. 

In my last I promised you some account of onr State 
Fair. I saw one of your very best correspondents 
liiere, Mr. F. K- PniKsix of Illinois. He was gather- 
ing up a box of our Iowa apples- I asked him where 
they were going to. He said, "the CorKTRY Gek- 
TI.EUAK, at Albany." I wss very glad to see him 
sending some of our apples to you, for if ilwj get 
Cliere In good order, I am quite sure they will conRrra 
what I wrote a few weeks ago, that Iowa produces the 
finest apples in the world- I suppose friend Phceniz 
will report to you on the fruita at our Fair. I will 
give you an extract from my memorandum booh, fur 
fear it might not come under Mr. P.'s notice. 

Oreat Yiifld of Coneord Orapee.—'HT. Jobo of Clay, 
Washington Co., Iowa, raised this year on half an 
acre, containing 800 vines five yeara old, 8,005 pounds. 
He had the proof of litis crop with him, and expected 
to get a special premium from our " Discretionary 
Committee," for this most extraordinary crop of Con- 
cord grapes. He had about four acres, set mostly 
with (\>ncord- His yield of wine with some selnct 
tots was a gallon to a little over eleven pounds, but 
tlie average was about a gallon to fourteen pounds. 
A portion of his grapes were sent to Chicago and sold 
St 1.^ cents, netting bim at liome 13^ cents per pound. 

Our State Fair was a Bucctifl in Iba way of people, 
and cash rect-ipls ; some very fine horses, and a good 
display of farm implements; but in truil, sheep, end 
cattle, we excelled. There were several lots of the 
l>eBt of Spanish Merinos — one lot of 50 bucks, from Ver- 
mont last March, summered in Ohio ; they were for 
sale; many of tliem were bought and taken todifTerenl 
parts of our State, which is really fast becoming a 
sheep Slate. The importation of sheep into our Slato 
this year is supposed to be ni'srly equal to last, wliicli 
was estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000. Of coureo 
the increase of lambs is very much more from year to 
year. Thus you see we intend to head the railroads 
in their exorbitant high freights on western farm 
products, for it will cost but a smalt per cent, on woola. 
Muscnline, Ioiv«^ SUEL fOSTBR. 



BLACK TOOTH IN HOGS. 



Inai 



to an inquiry on this subject, two oorre* 
pondents of the Mnaa. PUmghman reply as follows : 

^Vliile reading an article in your valuable paper, 
entitled " Black (ootli, or Tush, in Pigs," I remember- 
ed hearing my father speak of losing a Iiog, its death 
being caused by that sudden, painful and mysterions 
dlseaBe. The same day three othera were seized iu 
the same way. IIu mentioned it to one of liis neigh- 
bors, wlio pronounced it "The Block Tooth," advliang 
him to examine their mouths, and should lie And 
uniall black teelli resembling the points of nails, to 
break them out, and it would effect a cure. He im- 
mediately followed his advice, and saved his three 
remaining hogs. 

Vour corresixindent B, of Shrewsbury, Maw,, wishes 
to know of a remedy for black teeth in pigs. Extract 
the teeth- II this is done in season it wilt effect a 
cure- On the first symptoms of sickness the pig 
should be gagged and his mouth examined, and ii 
any black toetb are found out with Lbem, 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. In InstitDtions devoted to Agricnltunl instinetlfl^ 

Much IiM been Baid~;7The importance of Fakm Fa™ Book-keeping wm be »«indknM|»Mble towArf 

ACCOUNT, but not too much, in view of their great '""^y-. »»? "« «>«"nend Mr. Coch«n 8 Bjrrtwn to th^ 

, , 1 1. * * *i • !.• ^ r -«,^. examination of profeseors and pnncii^ais. We doBol 

value, when properly kept, to every thinking farmer, *; j i . i u t. ** 

•• V. xi «' «^ -^ r . - • * ^^ li anything can be procured which would better tm* 

and of the common neglect of any convenient, accu- ., i • . . j i « i_ i 

, , ^ J r r / *• tur-n 8wer the purposes of instructors, and shall be pleaa 

rate and complete record of farm transactions. With- j s.i .1 j^, ^ » ai VTL. 

. J. ^. , • ♦^^^^ ;i „ ed to correspond with those desiring to in veetigate Hi 

out urging, m ordinary practice, such minute detail as .^ r li 1 mi • a j • j 

^ ,, ** ^ , , / 1 _^. 1 ij merits for themselves. Teachers m Academies and 

to the coet and return of each particular =">!>• •''^"W Hirf.-echoota, vrould aleo find it worthy of trf.1. 

be required in a special experiment, a veij little labor ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ j^^,^ 

vriU yet Buffice to ascertain far more exactly than .8 ^^^^le at the present cort of m.teri.l-U>w« 

poeeibU, w. hout it, whether each branch of farming .^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ he«irfWr-ta 

operations is paymg .t» way, due regard being had to ^^ '^ ^ ^^ ^^^, introdoctloo of 

its mfluence upon the character of the soil and the \ m ^ j i? _ •« i ^11 

_,,-,, *^ , , . . *« *i ^ ^ tlie system. Three or four dollan a year will be wdl 

growth of other crops, and in what respects the course jj-r^i- * 1 -j * j 

® , , , 1 J X 1 j'c J * « expended, if this system is properly earned out, and 

adopted may be advantageously modified to secure a .5^ ' * j -^iL i • 4 * • i.u 

••.« X IX mi . 1 1 1. * will be soon returned with ample interest, in the 

diflferent result. This labor appears much greater ^^^,^^^ ^^^ny required. 

than it actually is, to those unaccustomed to figures, , ^ , ^ 

and any method of rendering it simpler and more per- New-York State Agricultural Society 

feet, is now a real desideratum. 

A system of Farm Book-keeping was introduced a Snmmmrj of tlie IMscaMlon on tlie Cntttnc and 
few years since by the late W. D. CocimAN of De- Steaming of Food for 9tock. 
troit, which was most favorably received by those who I. The cutting of hay, straw or other fodder for 
gave it an examination. It has been out of market, domestic animals, tends to economy of food, and also 
owing to the author's death, for some time past ; but to a saving of power in the animals fed ; but this 
we have just made arrangements for an edition (an and all subsequent operations should never be carried 
advertisement of which elsewhere appears,) and hope so far as to induce either the bolting of food or the 
hereafter to keep it constantly for sale. lessening of the flow of saliva in the process of chew- 
In this system, by the simple ruling of the Day-book, '^^S> or in ruminant animals to supercede the functions 
by a well-prepared Time-table, and by concise Pro of the third and fourth stomachs, 
duce-accounts, the whole ground of Farm-book-keep ^^- '^^^ absolute necessity for any such manipnla- 
ing is covered, in a clearer and less laborious manner *^on offered us, as is contemplated m this discussion, 
than by any other system we have ever seen which depends upon the unsold supply of such food, and the 
was at the same lime capable of being made to in- number of animals kept on any farm. If, as on most 
elude so much of detail, and to elicit so complete and ^*"^» ^^®'® ^^^*^ ^ ^^^ ^"&^* ^ ^ improved, there 
well-balanced results. It is book keeping by double- ^^ » demand for large manurial resources, the mech- 
entry, mdeed— a word that sounds formidable to the »°^<^^ process of cutting up such food to about inch 
uninitiated, but which is in fact, when the idea on lengths should be tried, and may be more favorably 
which it is based is once fairly comprehended, the conducted by the aid of horse or other power, at such 
simplest and the only entirely satisfactory way of re- *>"^®» ^ ^® unsuited to out-door work. Convenient 
cording the accounts of any busmess. arrangements should be provided for the storing of 

We call attention to the subject thus prominently, J^'gf.°;«^« t^^^« <^«*^ ^^^ f^' *^^«i^ hsudWi^g with 

. , - _ . ,. <..x • / 1- X 1- but little extra labor, 

not only from our conviction of its imiwrtance, but be- ,--„,, ,, , , ^ , , , - 

^ . .; . ,. I <. _ . , .. ^ ^, . III. When thus cut, such amount as is needed for 

cause It 18 a timely one for consideration at this season , ,. , ,, , x ., 

of the year. The farmer procuring Cochran's Manual, one feeding, shoud be wet with water at the rate of 

with the accompanying blank books, can devote a few ^"^"^ ^^ ^ 16 gallons to 50 bushels, and thoroughly 

of the long evening; of autumn and winter, to obtain- "^^o^Porated ; bran or other fine ground grain to be 

«.«» » 4i.^»^»o.i^ «>«o*««, ^f ♦!.« o»k;..^« ^« «o« «i added, if allowed, and the whole to remain for 8 to 

ing a tnorougn mastery of the subject, — or can place ^-.,. , ,,, 1, 

:* «« ♦!,« 1 ^^A^ ^r « « v« ^» ,1 1 1^. ^ . ♦! 10 hours m a box, or covered in the coldest weather. 

It in tlie hands of a son or daughter for the purpose, , , • ^ «, . , , , 

and open the New-Year, or the coming spring, with an ^ ** ^ *^^"^ * ^^* sufficient to break up the min- 

entire understanding of the mode in which future op- ''^^ ^^"* ^1"*^^) inclose the fatty and albuminous ele- 

erations are to be entered. And an hour in the eve- ""/°*f ^^ V'"" ^'^' 1 ^ "^^^ ^°'' ''''*' ""^ ^"^^ "* 

ning, or if daily pocket-memoranda are kept, two or ^^^ ^ *^^ °'*^; ^^ ^*^^ ""^ ^ ?«^; *^ *^« 

three hours once a week, throughout the year, will ac *'^^^^^°^ P^^^ ^"^^^ ^ ^^""""^ "^^ * slight acid 

cumulate at the end of it a most instructive and use- ^^-^^tion may bo observed. 

ful record of all transactions that have taken place— ^^- ^^ »^™ ^ resorted to, to quicken the heating 

which, when once obtained, the possessor will not vol- Process, the following rules may be observed : 

untarily relinquish. With practice there will come 1- It should never be applied to a mass of cut food, 

not only greater facility, but there will also occur such unless it has been first moistened as above, as there is 

modifications of detail as the peculiar objects or cir- reasonable ground to regard the effect of high heat 

cumstances of any farm, may render desirable. We on the cells, as destructive, and inducing a slow com- 

would give more to visit any good farmer who would bustion. The presence of a large share of finely cut 

allow us an inspection of such accounts for a series of roots, &c., might obviate the result, 

years, than for many an extended treatise, or volume 3. The mass should never be fed at a higher tern- 

after volume, of the disquisitions that are sometimes perature than blood heat, and may be reduced as low 

prepared upon farm-management in any of its branches, as 73» Fahr., in order to prevent the lo«of teeth ana 
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■vlU feeding, and injary to the lungs from the undue 
iMKting of the atmosphere of the stable, and perhaps 
to tbe atomach, from any subsequent use of ice-cold 



8. Where musty fodder is used, careful observation 
■boold be had to ascertain whether the process of fer- 
ktation, which imparts to it its peculiar odor, has 
Ltended beyond the outer tissues of tlic fodder ; if it 
the farmer might as well cut up and steam sliav- 
Inipi^ aa there is nothing left in such material but 
woody fibre, unlfsas the microscoi)e reveals the exLst- 
anea of fongua. ^ 

4. The flabbiness of the flesh that has been observ- 
ed in England in some experiments of cutting and 
afeeaming, proves nothing against the j udicious conduct 
of iheae operations, but merely tliis — that unless the 
^ijriological laws hinted at iu the first section have 
been transgressed, instead of good and sufficient food, 
the animals fed have either been stinted in their sup- 
l^y, or liave taken in their stomachs mostly woody 
fibre, dther of straw over-dried before reaping, or of 
fodder which has been deprived of its elements of 
notritUm, as above indicated, and have been compelled 
to abeorb the previous store of fat to support respira- 
tion, or of muscle to supply the waste of the tissues. 

VL The true uses of winter feeding are to be reach- 
ed by approaching as near as may be to the economy 
of natoie, in her supply of food on good pastures, both 
•a to the temperature and richness of food given in 
oold weather, and its supply of water, and hence cold 
and dried food are to be changed into such warm and 
anocolent food as nature furnishes, and only to these. 

VIL The experiments cited in this discussion are far 
fkom diBOOoraging the practices referred to of cutting, 
moistening, or even steaming food, but have not been 
eondocted with such a careful method of weighing 
fix>d, of ascertaining increased products of milk or 
fleahin neat cattle, or greater working power in horses, 
or furnished any proot of such results by tabular sta- 
tiatioB, as would warrant the Society in recommending 
tlfte universal extension of the methods pursued. 

VIII. The subject is remanded to the Executive 
G6mmittee, with the request, that in their discretion, 
it may either be made the subject of another discus- 
idon, or of prize essays to bo prepared in accordance 
with the outline of method above suggested, or such 
other aa may be in its judgment most expedient. 

A. B. CONGER, Chairman, 



-•■♦•- 



EXTRA FEED FOR COWS AND SHEEP. 

• Messrs. Editors — I find that some writers wholly 
discard the idea of giving extra feed to cows and 
sheep for a length of time before the \^nod of milk 
commences, from the fact that its use is apt to pro- 
duce trouble as disease, from various causes. 

Upon this point, as on all others, the experience of 
farmers is destined to conflict. 

There must either be a diflerence in locality, pre- 
mouM management, or something else, in order to ren- 
der a practice injurious in one section and beneficial 
in another. Perhaps if cows are kept in very high 
condition through the winter, giving them grain as 
meal during the secretion of milk, may be attended 
with serious consequences, requiring instead a ttarcing 
pneeia as described by some writer, but such cases 
niely ooeor in this vicinity. 



I have practiced for several years past, giving my 
cows a daily feed of from two to three quarts of meal 
composed of equal parts of corn in the ear and oats, 
ground together, from the time the secretion of the 
milk commences, until turned to grass, and have yet 
not had a single instance of derangement as difficulty 
therefrom, neither have I heard of farmers in the 
vicinity being troubled in this way. 

Even I had supposed that the giving of extra feed 
at this time, instead of producing evil consequences, 
imparted a degree of strength and vigor to the whole 
system, which was beneficial rather than otherwise. 
This is the result of my ex[)erience with cows. 

Most every farmer in this vicinity keeps a few 
sheep, principally of the longwoolcd kind. 

In winter they are allowed the range of the barn- 
yard with shed attached, rather than stables, where 
they get hay and straw and plenty of exercise. 

When the snow leaves the ground in spring, they 
are generally allowed the run of the adjoining fields. 
Getting a taste of the grass, they will eat little or no 
hay, and we usually then give theui a little grain — 
com preferred — to supply the deficiency of dry food 
and keep them in good heart and condition. The 
lambs are usually dropped the latter part of April and 
May, and are almost without exception smart and 
healthy. . 

Last winter being quite oi)en, some flocks about 
here did not do very well, but mine, consisting of 
twenty, came through in fine condition. April 27, a 
cold and stormy day, I had nine lambs dropped, in- 
cluding three pairs of twins, and although they re- 
mained in the field during the day, yet they all did 
finely. My experience is, that both ewes and lambs 
do better for a time in spring until grass gets a good 
start, and will give a good return, for a daily feed of 
grain 

There is one point ui)on which I should like to he 
enlightened, having had no experience in that direc- 
tion : " Will it pay to give grain regularly to breeding 
ewes through the tnnter f " 

So far as regards the growth of the wool, I presume 
there can be no question, es^Micially if, as the New 
York Tribune asserted a few years since, " a pound of 
com would produce an ounce of wool,'* but this is con- 
siderably above the mark, I should judge. If no evil 
consequences resulted from the ewe being in a bear- 
ing condition, I should incline hopefully to the idea 
of giving grain through the winter with a pretty 
good faith, at least, of its utility and profit. But as 
this is also a question upon which, if the experience 
of others is not satisfactory, a personal trial might 
settle the jwint. I will conclude hoping to hear from 

others in relation to the matter. 
Franklin, Franklin co., Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Sheep in Ohio.— Mr. Secretary Klippart has com- 
piled for the Ohio Farmer a Btatcmcnt from official 
sources, showing the number and value of the Sheep of 
Ohio for each year since 1846. It has increased, (with 
temporary drawbacks in 1852, and from l&W to 18(M),) 
from 3,141,W6 at the former date (1846) to 5,581,806 in 
1864. The valuation was less than 60 cents per head In 
1846 ; increased to about $1.60 in '63 and '54 ; receded 
by degrees to a fraction over 70 cents in '59, since which 
time the advance both in numbers and value has been 
constant, the latter now reaching a fraction over $3iH:r 
bead— making the handsome aggregate of $17,550,20(1. 
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Farming in Dair3ring and Chrazing Districts. 

The North British Agriculturist lately published 
an accouDt of Farming in the County of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, suggesting some points of contrast with the 
fanning of our Dairying counties, which are worthy 
of brief consideration. In speaking of our agricul- 
ture, we have heretofore remarked that the tendency 
in the grain-producing regions is to grow too large an 
extent of grain, and in the graes-growing regions to 
cultivate too small an area. We have advocated the 
rearing of cows instead of mainly or wholly depend- 
ing upon purchasing them. We have suggested 
whether some attention to other kinds of stock, might 
not be advantageously associated with dair}ing. 

1. TSUtgc on Dairy Fnnm. — In the low-lands of 
Ayrshire, constituting the principal dairying region, 
the proportion of hay and grazing land is stated at 
irom two-fifths to one-half the farm — the remainder 
being devoted to grain (chiefly oats, with some wheat,) 
and roots, mainly turnips, but in many cases, with a 
considerable crop of potatoes. A little barley and rye 
are also grown ; the bean is a crop of much more im- 
portance, and tares and cabbages are often quite large- 
ly produced. It is expressly stated that " the number 
of cows kept on a farm depends princi|)ally upoji the 
extent of aralk land and not on the extent under per- 
manent pasture.'' 

So far as our observation extends we should not feel 
warranted in estimating the average area of plowed 
land in our grass-growing districts, at above 15 or 20 
acres in the 100. Perhaps, in many cases, 10 to 12 
acres, would be nearer the truth, and on some farms, 
peculiarly situated and under higher culture, there 
may be as many as 25 or 30. The average number of 
cows kept on purely dairying farms hero, is rather less 
than above one to each five acres ; upon eight or ten 
farms we visited last year in Herkimer and Oneida 
counties, which probably excelled the average in quali- 
ty and management, there was a fraction over 22 cows 
to each 100 acres. What extent of land is required 
per cow in Ayrshire, we are not told ; but as the tur- 
nips are mainly grown for their use, and the hay crop 
derived from rye-grass must be very large, aside from 
other fodder crops, the amount of stock can hardly 
fail to exceed our own. Even if the pro[)orti<)n of ani- 
mals in milk, however, is not very much greater, we 
are to remember that cheese and butter form almost 
the exclusive source of income with our dairy farmers, 
who do not even produce the breadstufis they con- 
sume, while the Ayrshire man will have more or less 
wheat, a ht^avy yield of oats, and probably some ix)ta- 
toes for sale, aside from his very likely fattening a 
number of cattle or sheep in winter. His production 
of and attention to, manures, is vastly greater. It is 
not our dairying farmers only, but those engaged in 
grazing — for inntance, in New-Jersey and Eastern 
Pennsylvania — who might profitably consider whether 
something is not to be learnt from the Ayrshire ex- 
ample. 

2. The Rearingof dnts has been so lately discussed 
by the publication of the proceedings at Rochester, 
during the State Fair, on this subject, that we shall 
not allude to it here at length. But we desire to note 
especially the fact that even the lower and more ex- 
clusively dairying farms in Ayrshire, with all the land 



they annually cultivate, are stated to rear 
"qneys," or heifer calves, to maintain their Mock^ 
while the higher and more hilly farms apffMureiitiij 
rear a surplus beyond their own wants, whicih, jio> 
bably, finds a market in other eonntiea. The Ajr- 
shire naturally would be the preferred breed, althov^k 
a Short Horn cross is not rare, particolarij wbeie 
there is stock to be fed. 

3. (Mer than Dairying Stock. — ^Tbe produetkm of 
more g^n, straw, roots, &c., together with the pur- 
chase, perhaps, of some feeding material, enables the 
farmer to dtfrote attention in winter, when dairy 
stock requires less care, to the feeding of sheep or 
cattle. This is in itself a soiiice of profit, both peco* 
niarily and in helping to maintain and dev^p the 
productiveness of the land. 

Without enlarging farther at present on these 
points, we may add that this article illostrates the 
importance of the tnmip to the Dairy not less than 
to the Grain farmer. Its value as ibod fix milk- 
ing stock seems to be completely established in the 
practice of the Ayrshire land-holdeis. 

Perhaps our friends of the North British Agrienl' 
turist will favor us with such farther information as 
to the system of Ayrshire farming, as will tend to 
elucidate still more clearly the rotation adopted, the 
quantity of stock kept, both for milking and feeding, 
and the average results, say to the hundred acres, in 
quantities of grain and other crops sold, as w<dl as in 
dairy products or fat animals for the butcher. In 
other words, what we want is to show our grass-grow- 
ing farmers the manner in which dairying (or in 
many cases, grazing), while still the leading object of 
the farm, may be combined with other and not in. 
considerable sources of profit, in such a way as to ob. 
tain more from the land and at the same time keep it 
in better heart, thsn too many of them are now doing. 
The successful establishment of Cheese Factories 
among us operates so greatly to lessen the labor of 
the farm, that more can be undertaken with the 
owner's personal supervision, now than ever before, 
while at the same time the high prices of dairy 
products have given the pecuniary means requisite for 
any outlay of capital which may be proven to afford 
reasonable prospect of fair returns. 



-•■•♦- 



Remarks on Breeding Dairy Stock — I. 

Mkssrs. Editors — Statements made at a meeting 
of dairymen in Rochester, held during the late State 
Fair, lend me to offer a few suggestions on the breed- 
ing of dairy stock for the consideration of your read- 
ers. It was stated on the occasion referred to, that 
there are small dairies in Herkimer county, or one at 
least, which yields an average of over 800 pounds of 
cheese to the cow in a year. If there was any way by 
which cheese could be adulterated, and its weight large- 
ly augmented, and yet pass for a good article, I should 
suspect something of the kind where cows are said to 
turn out over eight hvndred pounds of cheese each in 
twelve cont^ecutive months. Assuming this statement 
to be near the truth, what would be the gain if all 
cows in the United States should have their milking 
qualities develo^^ed in the same degree, and be able 
to transfer them to their offspring in all after time t 

It was to bring the public mind to the calm and 
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aUdiiig consideration of suggestions of this cliaracter 
that led me to get the census returns of 1850, relating 
to neat cattle, so arranged as to show in one column all 
tlie "mikli cows;" in another, all the ''working 
oxen ;" and in a third, all the ** other cattle." You 
niU remember that I had charge of the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington in 1849 and 1850, when 
the Oensoa Board had statistical schedules prepared. 
Before 1850, neat cattle were returned without any sub- 
division whatever, or any view to their improvement. 
The farmers of New- York returned 931,324 cows in 
1860, and 1,123,634 in 18C0 ; increase, 193,310. Sheep 
letmmed in 1850. 3.453J341 : in 1860, 2,617,855 ; de- 
S 888,886. These figures show a remarkable de- 
of sheep, and increase of cows, and tliat the 
last named stock pays best. 

In connection with the systematic improvement of 
daily stock in this country, I have long thought it de- 
niable to establisli a new and an American breed of 
of neat cattle, to be named, possibly, the Herkimers 
or tiie Chenanffoes, If there is a county in Ekigland 
or Scotland that has cows of the same weight with 
those of Herkimer Co., N. Y., that will elaborate more 
milky bntter, and cheese in a year than the dairymen of 
Heikimer report, the fact has escaped my reading. No 
man thinks less of mere names than I do, whether it is 
that of an Essex, Sussex, or Berkshire pig, South- 
Down or Cotswold sheep, or of an Ayrshire or Alder- 
ney cow ; but at the same time, all must admit that 
as the world goes, name and fame and success Tsre 
often intimately associated as cause and effect. It 
may well be supposed that I desired every farmer or 
• other person to state the number of milch cows he 
owned or kept for a pur|>oBo, and they have accommo- 
dated me by returning 6,385,094 in 1850, and 8.728,- 
862 in 1860. The close st udy of these bovine mot hers, 
whose inherent milk-forming powers have no rivals 
am(Hig all the mammalia, is a matter of incalculable 
moment. No man is likely to breed dairy cows pro- 
perly before he is able to appreciate in some degree 
their true value. To bring this antecedant knowledge 
home to every understanding, I will notice some facts 
bearing on the subject. 

1. A good cow can secrete forty pounds of rich milk 
a day for many days in succession. 

2. She cannot form anything like one pound of flesh 
a day for any great length of time ; for if so, she would 
weigh when six years old as many i)ounds as there are 
days in six years — ^2,190 pounds. 

3. Two pounds of milk fairly dried, give as much 
dry matter as one pound of lean meat will yield when 
equally dried, showing that the milk-fonuing value of 
a good cow is about tictnty timcH the value of her mus- 
cular and meat-forming system. Ijean meat (muscle) 
loses about 75 per cent, in weight by perfect drj'ing, 
and milk 87^ ]>er cent. 

4. Elements valueless to-day as common air, water, 
and salts in the earth, may be in three days organized 
into grass ; in two days more, the grass will api)ear as 
milk in large quantities in a first rate dairy ; and in 
two days thereafter, this milk may apijear in the brain 
and thouglUs of man, and in the bone and muscle of 
his noblest industry. Does not the intelligent reader 
see in these few facts not only the marvelous powers 
of the vital principles in grass and in the cow, but 
also the handy-work of Infinite Wisdom? 



If " all flesh is grass," as we are told by the inspir- 
ed penman, then it is practical knowledge of the high- 
est value, to know how to transform watt-r, air, and 
earth into grass and human flesh in the most direct, 
expeditious, safe, and profitable manner. Disseminate 
this knowledge univerally, and the denizens of the 
federal metropolis will not have to pay as they now 
da^ fifteen cents a quart for all the milk they purchase ; 
nor will the citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., be compell- 
ed to give a dollar a jMund for cheese, as they did in 
May last, when I left my family there and walked 200 
miles over to Lexington, Ky. There is not a cheese- 
dairy in Tennessee, nor in a dozen other States that I 
might name, and I doubt if one can be found in Mary- 
land. The demand for first rate dairy stock for breed- 
ing purix)ses, is soon to be large beyond all precedent. 
The right way to meet this demand is one of the 
points which I aim to illustrate. How can the coun- 
try make the most of the good dairy-blood which it 
now contains ? 

Certainly not by allowing it to be deteriorated in 
any herd whatever. But deterioration is unavoidable 
unless all can judge wisely of the intrinsic value of 
parental blood for extending and improving itself in 
future generations, in reference to the speciality of 
transforming vegetable sul)stances into milk. What- 
ever of virtue and merit there may be in hereditary 
endowments, are elements in the physiological pro- 
blem. If the birth of an animal, or its conception, 
were the beginning of the vital influences affecting 
its functions and organic structure, bree<ling would be 
one of the sim]>1est of all arts. But all life comes from 
older life, and it is impossible to have really go(xl off"- 
spring from bad blood in parents. Now, as worthless 
blood greatly predominates, its gradual extinction, 
and the far greater diffusion of blood infinitely supe- 
rior to it, are the honorable and profitable labor which 
American husbandq^en have to i^erform. If I fail to 
aid them in the work indicated, they can hardly do 
less than except the will for the deiHl. D. Lee. 

District of Colanibia, Oct. 20, 1854. 
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Management of Strawberry Beds. 

Some time ago I sjwke about plowing two furrows 
three feet a])art through the strawberry field., then 
running across them with a heavy two-horse harrow, 
when they were hoed. The result of this treatment 
with mine has been highly favorable. The plowing 
and hoeing was done about the 4th of July, just after 
the crop came off. In August the army worms came 
there and trimmed them up pretty well, but they ate 
up most of the weeds and grass, so that I did not touch 
them again as I had intended, and now my plants are 
the fin(»8t I ever had. I should say thev wt?re not far 
from being No 1. Tsually I have had Ko. 3 or 4. It 
seems to me that this is the easiest and quickest way 
to clear them out, and that it really solves a problem 
I have long wished to know. We are now covering 
them with straw, though the weather is favorable for 
their growth ; but we are thankful we are so forward 
in our work as to do such a job in season. Next spring 
as soon as the plants begin to grow, say in March, 
with our heavy forks, we shall go through and slightly 
raise every plant, which is better than hoeing, for it 
will deeply loosen the ground, and cause the plant in 
a manner to renew its age. 1 think the most indis- 
pensable tool in raising this fruit, is the fork I SIH^ak 
of. N. C. M, Dongda, lU., Oct 28, 18C4. 
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LADY SUSAN 2 Years Old-Bred by a nd the property of T L HariBon, Morloy N Y 
"1^7 Siiian" iraa irinnpTot first prize in rearlinR daw. at Utiis, 18S3. Clot b? Hotspur (4030) ; dun B>T- . 
leM, bj BarringloD (122S) ;) gr. dam. Hed Sate 2d, bj Napier (6238.) Sie. 



SEASONABLE. NOTEa 
PrcparBtlon fur TIfxl 8«aaoti. 

lIsB a gnnd Ryitein of rotation of crops been adopt- 
ed— a syBtLiii tiiat is well adapted tu llie Buil, u wvU 
aa (n tlie lixmlity ? If uub U tinllri'ly KutiHluid with 
liiB coursi! of tututiiin, purLain it will not be odviuible 
to make an; iunovutious on such ayalem. On tint 
ciMitrary, if cnips liave been mim'd for a niinibiT of 
HuoBong past, witlioiit any reference to TPipilBr saccuit- 
(don, tlioru aru very many inBlaocpB in wliich a farmer 
may introducH a diffurent crop fnmi what his *iil has 
over produced, nitli a good prospect of it* SQCeeudloe 
bolter than alniiist any otlier crop that lio can raise. 
But proprietors of (arms ought to be iotclligent enuugb 
to detemiint! this point for themselvirx. And the pre- 
sent time is quite «» proi)rr for tiiat purpose, as to de- 
lay ontil mxt Bcawin. 

In very many seclinnti of <>iir country tlie soil has 
product'd nolliing but outH. buckwlinat. and Indian 
com, until it dot-n not yield lialf a crop of eitbcr. 
Here, tbnii, is a fniT n))i>ortunLly for a good and pro- 
fitalile improTeiiu^nt in farm nianag<-nirnt, in raising 
a different kind of grain or crops of snmn kind. 
Prrparation of Soil for Rprlna Wheat. 

^Vlieat, whellicr it is winter or spring wheat, needs 
a little good manure, and there are but few soils tliat 
hare produo'd crops fur many veers past Tritliout fer- 
tilizers of sonii^ kind, thiit will proiluce wheat without 
a sprinkling of good manurtv But good barnyard 
manure, unless it has been exjioeed to lung rains and 



sunshine, contains nl! the uli-meDtS of fertility which 
are necessary to pn>duce wheat. 

Tlie flrsl considemtioD always ia, what is the charac- 
ter and quality of Ibu soil I Wheat lloorisheii beet on 
a good loam ; but soiU that have only a very limited 
pro]>oition of day in them, will prodtu» good wheat. 

Now, to abbreriale directions ou this subject, wa 
would recommend — unless tlie toil la very light — to 
[dow it of a good depth this fall, and let no jiortion of 
it btt inundatud for a long timu with water. Standing 
water will injure a joil very much in a few days. 

Between this time and next spring, make a good 
lot of barnyard compost, and hare it well rottul be- 
fore it is applied to the soil, llien, spread it evenly, 
and plow it in. If tlie soil should not bo in a poor 
condition, llie proprietor might safely calculate on a 
remunerating crop. 

In case the soil is inclined to he net and ctA6, wo 
would not advlMi lo attempt to raise a crop of any 
kind of wheat on it until it lias been drained. 

Upland Cranberries.— At the late meeting of Iha 
PoTiiologieal Sotlcly, WILKnni Parry of Ncw-Jerscy, so 
widely known for Ills skill In raising amall fhilts, stated 
that althouj^h raining upland cranberries bad soeeeeded 
In some Inataiiers. yet that the amoant of labor reqnii^ 
ed to keep them clear Irom weedii was so great, tlinl If 
tlio same amount were eipunded on strawberries It 
would i>rodncu a far heavier return for the oatlay. If. 
B. Balchaiu of Ohio, said tbst among the many experl- 
mviits that had been pi:rfonncd with tbvra In OUo, not 
one hsd really proved snccegstbl. 
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"QUEEN OP ATHELSTANE" — tliB Property of Hon. D. Ctkrlatie, Brantford. O. W. 



A Royal Prize-Winner — Higli Feeding. 

Herewith we are b«pp}r to be able to preeonl an 
CDgmTiDg of tbo Sbort-Horned Con, " Queen of AiIikIb- 
twie," from k drawing b^ J. It. Pao^ expresalj' for 
the CousTKV QKyn.EtiAB'. Am our fesdets btg at- 
lead; tware. tliis oow was one of tlie I&te importsi inn 
of Hon. Datid Christie, Brantford. C. W., frnm the 
noted berd of Jamee Douglas. Ath^Iatanerord. Scot 
land. Breeders ma; be Intercated Id her pedigree at 

Qmnni or AmuTAXX— Red : cnlrcd saih April. 1860. Bred 
bfJuiei DoDKlm. Ski., AIhel>Wnerr>rd. HcoUiod. 
Out L>y Sir JimMlbe Itosc, 1S33U. 
Dam PJsTftil bx 4th Duke oT Vurk. IDIGT. 



O a O O O D. a caw of Ur. BateF, or Kirkl> 

The illiiBtriLtion does not eia^^rate the aytanuArj 
and "great wealtb" c1iaract«ristlc of the "Queen." 
Nor will it give nae to an over-eatiniate of tbe liigh 
•ondition in wliicb show animala In Qreat Britain are ' 
*ihl bleed, nor of the skill with which they are biought 
to tliat condition b; careful management from birth. 
A glance at tliig portrait affords the btat cammentarj' 
npon the accounts wo have given of the EngliBli 
Shows, and the appearance of the stock collected at 
them, aa compared with our own. 

It ia true that great complaint baa been made of 
thia " hlgh-ret'ding." and equally trne that the breed- 
ing qualities of Indlvidnal animals have been Injured 
in tome casea, and oecaalooally ruined by It. But it 
1* not a " tin" of Short-Horn lireeden only ; the same 
thing Is Ken among the Uerefords, Devona, Angus, 



and indeed in alt the leading breeds brongbt to the 
show-yard, according to tlieir respcctivo fattening 
qnalilies ; — from our own obeervatioQ we thunght Ihe 
Hereford and Devon men, iu their efTorls to vie with 
tho Shorl-Hums, even went to a gntter extreme in 
this respect. What, (hen. Is the ba«s on which snch 
liigh-feeding rMts, and why does it conlinuc to be cus- 
tomary, not withstanding tbe risks involved? 

The explanation is not alone due to tbe fact that 
al)andance of flesh, like charity in the epistle, may 
" hide a multitudu of dns," nor that tlie eye ia taken 
by mere weight and rotundity of carcass. The tmth 
is that all the feeding in the world, will not result in 
such an ani-nal as tliat shown in tlie engraving, un- 
less the disposition to make flesh, and to early matu- 
rity, has existed during previous generations, and 
been atrenglbcned and developed by a long course (^ 
skillful breeding. Nor will the most attentive nurs- 
ing, and tbe greatest profusion of fattening material, 
pradua, in the individual, the Gnene^s of bone, the 
eoiupaclnoss and sulistance, the smouth and regular 
exterior, the broad, level back, the thickly meated loin, 
the springing rib, the depth of chest, the square- 
ness and niBssiveneBs, represented in Ihe portrait. 
3uch care and iitieral supplies of nourishing food from 
an early age, simply bring out the qualilics which the 
breeder has been lalmring to perfect. Tliey are there, 
but their presence, and tho degree of aptitude and 
perfrction attained, can only bu made fully manifest 
1:7 careful nurture, Tlie same merils may be expect- 
ed Id their descendants, and in slock of half blood, 
produced for grazing and feeding by the farmer. If 
there are minor demeiiti covered up by extra flesh, 
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every feeder of experience who has attempted to put it 
on, knows that other demerits are quite as likely to 
be bronglit out in the process, and that the great and 
incontiistuble excellences of the model animal for 
feeding, are thus only to be tested and proven to the 
eye ; — a man may tell us that his cow, which we are 
3xaminiiig in ordinary ** store ** condition, might be 
fattened to look exactly like the "Queen" in the 
picture, but such is our lack of faith that we want to 
see it done before we fully credit the statement. 

It is the recognition of these facts on the part of the 
practical farmers of England, which sustains, and in> 
deed, compels breeders to keep up a practice, objec- 
tionable in many of its bearings and results, and so 
much decried by a strong and influential party. The 
substance of the argument we may have given before, 
but, with so excellent an example of the point to 
which the practice is carried, now before us, we have 
Wen tempted to recapitulate the real lessons that are 
afforded by an animal in such condition — the lessons 
as to judgment in breeding, as well as care in nur- 
ture, which are thus developed. " Few," wrote the 
late Col. liotch, '' who admire and recognize them, 
are aware how many qualifications go to make up 
this splendid whole ; or how carefully each point has 
been weighed and discussed, and its relative value 
decided ; how the useful parts are divided from the 
ornamental and fiashionable, and how systematically 
the whole has been carried out." Some of our read- 
ers may be indi8ix)sed to credit the correctness of the 
Queen's portrait, from the perfection shown, but, as al- 
ready stated, having seen and examined the cow her- 
self, we do not consider her merits over-drawn ; and 
the sketch, which was submitted to the criticism of 
many good judges at the recent Provincial Show at 
Hamilton, so far as we know, met the entire approval 

of All. 

• • • 

Currants and Gooseberries — Their Cultiyation. 

Among the smaller fruits, none possess greater 
ralue, in our humble opinion, than the currant, and 
yet none have less atti^ntion at the hands of cultiva 
tors. It is presumed that not one person in a hundred 
understands the simple process of cultivating either 
currants or gooseberries, although it has been detailed 
in all the horticultural publications with which the 
world abounds. Thousands of persons with every 
appliance for success are still content to live without 
a plentiful 6up[)1y of these delicious, healthy and cheap 
luxuries, merely because they have not jmid any atten- 
tion or thought to the matter. They have a few stunt» 
ed bushes set in the grass, with three-fourths of the 

stocks dead, and then wonder why they do not bear 
in abundance. 

There is not a more beautiful shrub growing than 

the currant, properly propagated ; and the same may 

be said of the gooseberry. Cultivators who pay any 

attention to the subject, never allow the root to make 

but one stock — thus forming a beautiful miniature 

tree. To do this it will be necessary to take sprouts 

of lant year's growth, and cut out all the eyes or buds 

in the wood, leaving only two or three at the top ; 

then push them alM)ut half the length of the cutting 

into mellow soil where they will take root and run 

up a single stalk, forming a beautiful symmetrical tree. 

If you wish it higher you have only to cut the eyes 



out again the second year. They have been known 
to attain six feet in height. This places the fruit oat 
of the way of fowls and prevents the gooeebeniM 
from mill-dewing, which often liappcns when the 
fruit lies on or near the ground and is shaded \if % 
superabundance of leaves and spzouts. It changes an 
unsightly bush which cambers and disfigures the 
garden, into an ornamental dwarf tree. The froit is 
larger and ripens better, and will last on the basbes 
by growing in perfection ahtil in the fall. 

Many people suppose that the roots make out from 
the lower buds. It is not so— they start from between 
the bark and wood at the place where it was cut from 
the parent root. 

The White and Bed Dutch Currants have been 
cultivated for a great length of time, and have not, 
until within a few yean, been displaced by any new 
varieties. The currant requires to be severely pruned 
when the object is large and handsome bunches and 
berries. It is useless to expect fine fruit unless this 
is attended to. At the spring pruning, every new 
shoot should be headed back to four or five eyes, and 
the old wood wholly cut out, or as much of it as pos 
idble, as it is only on the young and vigorous wood that 
the best friit is produced. By attending to thes« 
suggestions, the cidtivator may have the finest fruit. 

Duche«a coQuty, 1864. C. N. B. 

■ ••• • 

jaob: scr ews. 

Tnese are often useful, in many ways, to every far- 
mer. Bams, and other buildings, often settle slightly 
out of position, not only causing injury to tlie build- 
ings themselves, but also interfering with a free open- 
ing and shutting of the doors, &c. A few minutes' 
use of one of these screws is generally sufi&dent to set 





Plg.l. 
all right. They may be used for lifting any heavy 
body, and as a wagon jack, for large or loaded wagons. 
The figure (1) exhibits Heed's patent, consisting of two 
screws, one above the other, moving in opposite direc- 
tions, thus effecting double work at each revolution of 

the lever. — Annval Register, 

• ■• • 

Cabbage plants may be raised easily from spronts 

thrown out by the old stumps. They merely require 

to be cut from the stump with a portion of its bark 

pertaining to them, and to be planted in rows like 

rooted seedlings and to have the usual watering. It 

is the mode of raising cabbages universally adopted 

by the Chinese. 

■ • • 

There is certainly no rarer, more amiable and can- 
did quality, than habitual justice to the motives of 
people not in our set, and not subject to our influences. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF FAT STOCK. 

Oar Agricaltoral ExliibUioae, exeelleoC bb ttiey 
km, •nd witli *11 tbe VArioaa departmeDls tbej in. 
dode, Ikll neceaMiil;, from llie timii of year at wliicli 
they are held, to cover the wholu grODiid. Tlioso ivLo 
tn oanveraaut with the resulU of Eogliah experience, 
know lioir important a place is taken In (imut BrlUiin 
bj the Deoember Sliowg of Fat Stock. Tlie; attract 
Ii«*i4j or qalte bh much attestioD aa the auinmer ex- 
biUtioQl. Tlie turn-out both of atock and Bpectaton 
at the Agricoltiual Hall of the Smltlifietd Club, nt 
Btngley Hall, Blmungliaiii, and Liverpool, ia very 
laige. CauDOt Bometliing of the kind be inaugurated 
Iieiet 

Twelve or Bfleen rears ago, our State Agricultural 
Sodetj made the attempt, and eiliibitiona veie annu- 
kUj held for some time. But they failed to attract 
tbe competition of the parties fur whose benefit they 
wen mainly intended, the farinera and feeders of out 
own 8t*te ; indeed, then, there was fur less done in 
tbe qratenuulc preptttallon of tat stock for the butcher 
than there la now ; the priiea, which were not large, 
vnleM we are miataken, went, in moat caaea, to any 
modeniely well fed animals or carcases that might 
li^ipeu to be hero at the time, and, at best, the shows 
were small and thinly frequented. 

It does appear to us that a more favorable time Las 
BOW krrlved fur the successful trial of this experiment. 
Alto location, there are few points which seemlo coin- 
Une so inaay advBntagi?n f<ir the purpose as Albany. 
It la on the way directly, for all the wpstvm and 
DOTtbem parts of the Stale, either to tlie market of 
Boston or New-Tork. It has become a recogoizud 
center of buyers from Ijotli placi^s, and U superior to 
a location in New York itself, from this very fact. 
And for feedera in all the river counties, it Is but 
little out of the way — the means of accera being so 
good, and tlio attendance of buyers certain. As to' 
time, the week of the Aonuol Mct^ting of our Ststi' 
Agricultural Society, or that immediately succeeding ' 
It, Is just in season fur tlio displays of prime meat 
by which Washington's birthdaj- is always honori-d 
among the butclieis of our leading cities. 

There may not. poesibly, be now a tulBclent interval 
for the publication of a prize list fur the coining Fel>. 
mary. But the " agitation " of tlie question will do no 
barm, even if it is too late to get under way before llio 
winter of 1800. And we are by no means sure that a be- 
ginning may not be made this winter. The Executive 
Committee ot the Society will be inclloed to give the 
■abject fair consideration at least, and it would be of 
Interest to us as welt probably as to tlie Boanl, to liear ' 
from different ports of the State, with what ftvor ttin , 
proposition ia received among those who can lak<' 
part in such an exhibition. We sliould be glad to si-e 
liberal prizes offered, and, if the funds of the Bocietj 
are tbonght insufflciijnt at the present time lo bear 
depletion, we are conlident tliat a subecriplion could 
be made up for the purpose, among those who appre- 
ciate the importance of extending greater encourage- 
nent to this branch of farming operations. 

The profrramme would naturally include cattle, 
thecp and swine — the different breeds of each, dsKsi- 
fled together or separately ae might seem most likely 
to attract oompetiUoa and giv« satisfaction. Poultry, 



alive or dressed, would also have a place. And the 
I usual show of seed-grains, dairy prodncls, lie, held at 
the time of the Winter Meeting, would probably be 
increased, from the Increased number of farmers who 
would be called to the city, and who could, with very 
little additional trouble, bring with them soroelhing 
to compete in one or more of theclassesopen. Tliose 
who have undertaken feeding as a regnlar part of 
Winter Farming, would be brought out, and their 
aacccse would he Illustrated and enforced upon the 
notice of others. Statements of the mode of feeding 
adopted might l)e ad van lageously called for from com- 
petitors, where practicable, and we should hope that 
there mlglit be a large namt>er of farmers from all 
parts of tbe State attracted to witness the Exhibition, 
while all llie leading hutcliers would not fail to be 
present, and — as the whole would undoubtedly close 
with a sale of all that might be offered for the pur- 
poee— the occasion would aeeume the importance of a 
great Markot-day, and premium animals woold be 
sure to win, beside the prizes taken, the extra bids of 
the most appreciative purcliaseis the country affiirds. 
Our contemporaries, we are confident, will be doing 
their readers a Bervice by bringing this matter before 
them, and if lack of time or other unexpected obsta- 
cles intervene loprevenl tiie completion of Iheproject 
the preaeot winter, we shall certainly hope that the 
next may be signalized by the permanent establish- 
ment of sacli a series of Shows, Indoi-d, if the in. 
tereet Is manifi'sted which one wonld suppose might 
be eipectcii, in view of the progress our Agricolturo 
is constantly making, a Club miglil be formed for the 
express purpose of holding these exhibitions, working 
in harmony with, and as a cognate hrancli of the 
Stale Agricultural Society, but keeping its funds sepa- 
rately, in order that tlie new affair should be made 
self-supporting, and that it sliould have the undivided 
beneRt of any subscriptioiui tendered for its use. It* 
encouragement would be for the benefit of all buyers 
and dealers In stock, and they, as wi'll as the fiirmers 
Eknd feeders, ought to unite In tlie effort. Conld we 
not de)ienrl upon the co-opi-ration of both clasees, and 
would there not be a decided advantage In brining 
them together and In extending the tn'iuwintance of 
each with the olhert 



ABOUT SQUASHEa 

We have this season tested the Turban, Tokoh^ 
mo, and Hubbard squashes. The Turban we all pro- 
noonce a poor thing, yel we will give it a trial next 
jear. Tlie Yokobanio is much better, and is a fine 
grained, fair quality squash, yet its form Is objection- 
able. It is a good bearer. Neither of these are any- 
Ihing like equal in quhlity to the Ilnhlurd, the suga- 
ry BWM^tness of which has in no wi»e diniinlsbed dur- 
ing the four or five years we have had it in cultiva- 
tion. This squash should bo baked or roasted — boll 
ing seems lo destroy its peculiar sweetness. 

Kiimry Uill, Oioo Co., Sthraeka. II. T. VOSE. 



Grapes in Hlnnesol«.~A correepondent at St 
Paul, writes us as follows: " I see lij aii arlicle In the 
Co. Gent, tlmt Ihrv sptak of Aug. S4, sb verv early for 
j;ruiit'S to rtnvn in lutltud.^ 44*. We are ni'Br'4!i'. nod I 
!ti>lci grapes In St. PunI, Anc;. IR, and my Coni'irds were 
fully ripe Sept. lO—NuKlicm Muscadine, Aui;. 31, and 
Burton^ Early, Ane. U^ T. M. 3.' 
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ALBANY, X. Y., P ECBMBER, 1864. 

Crops of the United States for 1864.— We arc 

indebted to the Department of Agriculture for a sum- 
mary of its crop estimates for tlie current year, in ad- 
vance of the Bl-Monthly Report for November 1. Tiie 
agt^regate crops of the years 1862, 1863 and 1864, estima- 
ted in bushels, &e., from the returns of the correspon- 
dents of the Department are stated as follows : 

18fi2 1863 1864 

Wheat, bnshele, 181.188,080 170,404.036 160.695,823 

Rye, do 21,439,451 20,782,782 19,»72.<JT5 

Barley, do 12,*?8,022 ll,4ff?,155 10.716,328 

Gate, do 171,463.405 173,800,575 176.6110,064 

Indian Corn, bui^helg,. 586,22(),305 451,967.959 580.581,408 
Buclcwheat, buHhcln,.. 18,708,146 15.806,455 18,700,540 
Potatocii, bui«hcl8, .... 113,234,644 100.158,670 96,256,688 

Hay, tons, 20.2r)7,9C8 19,736,847 18,116.751 

Tobacco, ponnds, 136,751,746 267,267,920 197,468,229 

From other tables we have the following : There is a 

general decrease reported, averaging perhaps, from one- 
quarter to one-third, in the quantity of old wheat on 

hand, as compared with September, 1863. The new crop 
is generally reported considerably superior in quality to 
that of lost year. Cattle and hogs, fattening, both show 
an estimated decrease of from one or two-tenths to one- 
third, as compared with 1863. Flax, both for seed and 
lint, shows a general increase, New-Tork excepted, and 
the Sorghum crop is larger than that of 1863. Some- 
thing more is doing in cotton culture in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, low A, and West Virginia. 

♦ 

The Cnltivator. — A Michigan subscriber, on re- 
ceipt of the November number, containing our Terms 
for 1865, immediately wrote for a copy of the Annual 
Reoisteb to use in canvassing, and adds : 

"I wish to get up a club for The Cultivator; I 
would not part with it for twice its cost, and should not 
do justice to the Editors if I did not make an effort to 
farther tlie interests of this most valuable Journal.'' 

The number of similar responses already received is 

yery gratifying, and we trust that our readers generally 

will kindly exert themselves to make our publications 

known to as large a number as possible of their neigh- 
bors and friends. 



Iowa Agricultural Report.— The Ninth Report 
of the State Agricultural Society to the Govenior of 
Iowa, for the year 1863, is sent us by the Secretary, Dr. 
J. M. Shaffek, of Fairtield. It is a volume of about 
500 pages, and as a whole does much credit both to him 
afid to the State. The report of the Board, designed to 
present "agencral view of the condition of agriculture" 
for the year, has to deal with some disagreeable and al- 
most anomalous circumstances. For, in 1863, the sor- 
ghum crop, for two or three years previously so success- 
ful, was almost a failure. Nearly one-third the crop of 
Indian Corn was cut off by summer drouths and early 
frosts. In consequence of this loss, the feeding of hogs 
and cattle was greatly diminished. After a brief review 
of these facts, the progress of Tobacco culture in the 
State is referred to, showing that this will probably ere 
long become one of her staple productions. The wheat 
crop had *' increased fifty per cent." during the three 
years 1861-63. It is to be hoped that the improved 
breeds of cattle will advance more rapidly in popular 
favor. Railroad returns indicate an increase in the flocks 
of sheep, by this mode of transportation, of about 64,- 
000 head, while it is estimated that perhaps a quarter of 
a million were driven into the State during the year. 

This report, and the numerouB articles by which It ia 



followed, several of tbem highly practical in their cftian^ 
tcr, convey a very good Idea of the agricultural ooadlr 
tion and resources of one of the most active and grow- 
ing of all the Western States. The contributofB indndtt 
a number of her most Buccessfal farmers and oldest 
breeders; in drawing out the experience of such men, 
the Society fulfils a most important and useful lunctloa, 
and the Secretary, whose first year in office, we beilerfl^ 
is that covered by the present volume, has evidently 
made an excellent beginning in the performance of tlw 
duties of his office. 

Subscriptions for 1866 — Fodder Coni«~An 

Iowa subscriber, in remitting payment for the Codhtbt 
Gentleman and Annual Registeb for 1865, under data 
of the 7th inst., writes: 

** The Country Gentleman has become a necessity 
to me now. I consider it the best Agricultural Journal 
in America, and will try between this and the first of the 
year to get some new subscribers. Here farming is con- 
ducted to a great extent on the slipshod principle, and 
most farmers do not appreciate any other method than 
the old beaten track. But if I can get your x^tpcr into 
circulation more widely, I think it will change matters 
for the better; We have a soil and climate that cannot 
be beaten anywhere, and (if farming was reduced to a 
system) they could be made to produce crops that would 
* astonish tlie natives.' This season has been one of the 
driest we have had for many years — consequently the 
hay crop has been light, but com in this section has 
been an extra heavy crop. Thanks to a suggestion in 
the Country Gentleman, I planted some com for fod- 
der; the chintz bug injured it considerably, but still it 
has amply repaid me for my trouble. I pronounce it 
the best fodder for calves I know of," 

We shall be much obliged if our correspondent will 
furnish the proposed articles on Orchard Screens for the 
West, as well as for his promised efforts to increase our 
circulation. 



A New Start*— Mr. C. M. Saxton, long and favor- 
bly known as a publisher in New-York, particularly of 
agricultural books, having relinquished business in tiiat 
city, is about to remove to St. Louis, where he will 
conduct an agency establishment for the sale of Mason 
4& Hamlin's Cabinet Organs and Bradbury's Pianos. 

We commend Mr. S., as an old friend, very sincerely 
to the kind attentions of our many readers in the place 
of his new residence, and wish him all the success he 
can desire in the enterprise he has undertaken. 

Brazilian Pop Corn.— Dr. A. Berry, formerly of 
Mississippi, sent us an ear of this variety of com just 
before the breaking out of the war. We placed it in a 
friend's hands for trial, but as we never Icamcd the re- 
sult, presume it did not succeed. Dr. B. now sends us 
an ear from Cincinnati, and writes that this will be 
more likely to mature if planted early in a warm ex- 
posure, and pushed by good culti\'ation. We shall en- 
deavor to see that it has the opportunity. He says that 
if one plant is left in a place, 18 inches apart in drills, 
and the suckers left to grow (as they bear ears,) under 
favorable circumstances, each plant will produce fh>m 
four to ten or more ears, and that its fine fiavor and ex- 
pansiveness render it unsurpassed for popping. If there 
is any of this corn for sale, and the Dr. will place it in 
the hands of a seedsman who will insert a brief adver- 
tisement to that cflbct, we have no doubt there would 
be a large demand for it. It is the prettiest little ear in 
the world, about four inches long, with regular kernels 
of uniform size, and purple in color. 

Prizes Difflcuit of Award.— The Secretary of tho 
American Institute, New-Tork, desires us to call attea- 
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ttoD to fhe recent offer by Mr. Horacb Orbblet of two finest, for ordinary market purposes, wool, mutton and 

pAaeSy of $100 each, respectively for the best bushel of Increase of the flock ? 

apples and pears, of that variety which the Judges shall Hon. J. B. Orinmbll bought in New- York, for himself 

eonaider entitled to this honor, for its superiority over and brother, " Woolly," the finest buck I ever saw. We 

all other Tarietieft—1., in adaptcdness to the soli and cli- paid him $5 each for the use of him with some of our 

mate of the Northern and Middle States— 2., in uniform best ewes. He is from Hammond's stock, and was sired 

good character, in all soils and seasons, and as a regular ^J " Golden Drop." Look to your laurels down east I 

bearer, and S., of "such fiavor as to be generally ac- Our wool will be in your markets I 

eeptable, and of such size, beauty and excellence as to be Mr. Mbleitdy, one of our College Farm Committee, 

unlyersally popular." The task of the Judges will be a is this week going to Kentucky, to get some of the best 

dlfilcuU one, indeed, to name any single sort, which puts cattle we can afford to buy. Suel Foster. 

all others into the shade, in all these respects ; they are ^. ^ ^ ~ ' * ^ , , 

Messrs. Isaac M. Ward, W. S. Carpenter, P. T. Qninn, The Comitry Gentleman. -For the following lib- 
Chas. Downing, and W. L. Ferris. A series of exhibi- ^™\ »°,^ appreciative notice, we are indebted to the 
tlons will be held at the rooms of the American Insti- ^f*??^^*^ f ^^f ^.??^' ' ,. , , ' , . 
tnte, in the Cooper Union Building, on the fl^t Tues- ^\r,\tS,V- 'oV^afl'SifrtS^KSalfT^^ 
days of November, December, January, and February hcadof the agricultural press of the country, and worthy 
next, at 2 p. m., and all fruit-growers desirous of com- of their generous support. It Is published weekly in 
peting are invited to exhibit their fruit at one of the large quarto form, suitable for binding, each number 
above-named exhibitions. containing sixteen pages, filled with able and practical 
. , „ . 1 . ,. ^ J r^ •* -. articles upon general husbandry, and every branch of 
A similar prize having been offered on Grapes, it was f^^m, garden, and household atfiirs. We know of no 
some time ago awarded to C. W. Grant, on the lona journal having so large a number of able, practical cor- 
seedUng^-a decision which has attracted much com- respondents; and aside from our own, are acquainted 
ment. owinr to the limited scale on which, as yet, this 7^*th none we can more cheerfully recommend. It forms 
11^ ^-i^*- v«- K«-« ^^^4^A -«^ 4K« «™«««««* *wo volumes of over 400 pages each per year, and is fur- 
promising variety has been tested, and the consequent- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^ price of $3.00 per annum." 

ly very slight evidence on which the Judges had ven- • 

tnred at a single bound to elevate it above all the new A Sheep Bam.— Mr. H. Cable, on the high prairie 

sorts now claiming trial. The Secretary of the Ameri- m the northwest part of Scott Co., Iowa, this year built 

can Institute now informs us that Dr. G. has "consent- a sheep bam 44 by 120 feet, with a straw thatched roof. 

ed that the exhibition shall remain open for other grape- It took about 16 acres of winter rye straw ; and It took 

growers to exhibit specimens of other varieties of grape three men and a boy 10 days to put It on. How long 

in competition with the lona," and that "grape-grow- will straw thatch last? If it will last but 10 years, half 

era are invited to present their fruit for the inspection as long as shingles, it will be good economy for our 

of the Judges at one of these exhibitions." prairie farmers to use it 

' Mr. Cable kept 2,000 sheep. He had an oak post 52 
Plans of Houses in the Annual Regi8ter.-We f^^^ high, planted firm in the ground, and firmly bra- 
have frequently referred inquirers for Plans of Farm and ^^^ „p^ ^itij winding stairs up it like the "Biddle 
Country Houses, Cottages, &c., to the volumes of the Stairway" at Niagara. From the platform on the top 
Annual Register, as the best source of information, we conld see his flocks in any quarter section of his 
Letters in acknowledgment of the asslsUnce derived r?*"y» *"^ farms and villages in the counties of Scott, 

#w«.«. fMo ./^n»/.<> «^ .^^..^nanai ♦!!«««. n«o f.^.« fn/t/^it- Clinlou, Ccdar and Muscatme. Sukl Fostbb. 

from this source, are no unusual thing. Une just recelv- Mascatine Iowa. 

ed, firom a Michigan subscriber, says: ' • • 

" Last year I built my house on the basis of a plan in New Books, etc,, Received.—" The Bee-Kcepcr*s 

a back number of the Annual Register, and it is Text Book " is sent us by the authors, Messrs. N. H. & 

doubtless needless to say it suits us very much. There h. A. Kino, Nevada, Ohio, who, although they have a 

are many of my fVlends here whom I should like to see , .„„ .^ _^„ ' ^^ , V._ ' , ' - , " . •'. _ ,. 

possessing the Register, for I cannot refrain from ^^)« *^ recommend, give much useful and trustworthy 

speaking a good word for both It and the Country Gen- Information In small compass, as to the management of 

TLBMAN when convenient." the Honey Bee. Price by mall, post paid, 75 cents. 

■ Messrs. J. E. Tllton & Co., Boston, have published an 

Ayrshire Cattle for Michigan.— Mr. Sanford attractive little book for the young, entitled " The Tall- 

HowABD, Secretary of the Michigan Board of Agricul- or Boy," supposed to be a story "founded on facts" in 

tare, has lately purchased of H. H. Peters, Esq., of the life of "Andy Johnson" of Tennessee. However 

Sonthboro, Mass., several Ayrshire cattle to go to Mlchl- tijjg may be. It will be a welcome gift to the little pco- 

gah. A bull and heifer are for the State Agricultural pi^^ ^nd may very likely steal away an odd hour from the 

College Farm, Lansing ; a heifer for Prof. Miles of the attention of the older. 

CoUege; and a bull calf and heifer calf are for E. S. Messrs. L. Scott &Co.,88Walker.st., New- York, con- 

Moore, Esq., of Three Rivers. We understand the de- ^jnuc their re-publlcatlon of the leading British Reviews 

mand for Ayrshires has been good the present season— ^nd Blackwood^s Magazine, which are ever welcome 

Mr. Peten having sold, since the first of January, thirty- visitors at our table 

^^head, consisting of two-year olds, yearilngs and Messrs. Tlcknor & Fields, Boston, announce a new 

: — » •* Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls " to be entitled 

Stock for the Iowa College Farm* — Hon. J. B. *'Our Toung Folks." In such hands, this undertaking 

ORnmSLL was at the New-Tork State Fair, and bought is sure to be a success, and we need say no more than 

25 ewes of Sanderson of Attica, N. T.— 1 yearling buck, that the editor is to be Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, associated 

•• Beauty," bought by Colgrove of A. S. Bacon of Ver- with Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom, while articles are 

mont, raised by Hammond. These are very fine Spanish promised from Mayne Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Agasslz, Mrs. 

ICerinos. Tliere are two strains of blood in the ewes ; Stowe and others, and poems from such authors as 

some are the oily, dark fleece, and others lighter, close Longfellow, Whlttler and Holmes. The author of "Ten 

WOOL The buck is rightly named ; he Is a "beauty." Acres Enough" will write on Farming for Boys, and 

We also bought 80 good three-fourth bloods from a drove now that the secret Is out we shall be betraying no con- 

a>t the farm. fldence, and at the same time answering a number of 

Let me ask of good practical sheep men, if half-bloods inquiries, in stating that his name is Edmund Morris 

are not more profitable for general farming than the of Burlington, N. J. 
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Beavlinil HoBer-— We are Indobted to H, Loho, 
Esq., of Livingston couDty, Tor a Ittrgo-aiied hoi of 
Hoiiey— (he fluuet sample altogcHier that we ever re- 
member to bave aetn. Tta cxocllcncc would not only 
deaervc a " first premium," but the admirable (tjle iu 
which the box ta IHled for Itanapurtallon, and the per- 
fect DeatnesH uid attraetivciicea uf the whole are wor- 
th; of esi>eclal Dote. EiCber Hr, Loho, or bie beei, or 
both, most understand their buaiuees very tliorougbly. 

Wu should also have aeknowkdged In oorlast, a pre- 
acnt of Uoney received Ihc preceding week, which waa 
found eKcecdingly palatable, ae well as oriiaiueDtat to 
the te« table. 



SorshnmSngiir.— A friend writes ns from Bloom- 
IngtoQ, 111., Nov. ^th : " A man here — I name It as DO- 

toriODS in our town — makes splendid sugar outof Sorfrh- 
am molaawss — be eajs 50 to 80 per ccnL He langlia to 
Bcorn Ibe common notion about grape sugar instisd of 
cane sugar be Inf; In sorghum ^ be anya the cost of in- 
grcdleuts used Is not over one cent per gallon, I think, 
and rccommeiida the Olahelte as (lie most profitable 
Tariely for sugar. I da not vouch for anything more 
than that this Is bis story, and that he is well-known here 
and deemed entirely worthy and reliable. He haa but 
lately perfected bis discovery, and ia now taklnj; mca- 
•urca (4) eetabliBh a manufactory, or is desirous of doing 
■0~-hBvIng hlmeelf but small means. Id aepanitlng the 
Eugfr tlie residuary molasaea is also rcflnud. 

•' I forbear comment— hoping It Is all so, and having 
myself seen and tasled slightly several times, fresb from 
the worka. 

'•P. S. Since writing the above, I have seen that 
Sorghum sugar man here, and he now lias a quallfleation 
whleh I never heard of before — that he cau make sugar 
readily and cheaply out of molasses /irc^r'^ boiltd — pre- 
ferring that mode from Otabeite cane. He saja thai 
muL-b If not most of ordiuary Sorgbnm molasses is so 
iioperrecdy made aa to ruin Its augur-prodnelng quali- 
ties, and ttiat it would be eiatitly the same with Soulb- 
em cane similarly treated." 



Beet SagBT.— At the late Illhioia State Fair, a barrel 
of Beet 8uj;ar was exhililtcd from the large establish- 
ment which has lilthertn ttcen noticed in tlils paper. It 
l» spoken of as having a disagreeable vegetable taste pe- 
culiar to Ibe beet. Tbis can be remedied, undoubtedly, 
by proper reflnlng. The Kackford Register rejoices 
over tho fact as proving that sugar can be made from 
beets growu In Illinois. But a much more ImporlanI 
question is, whether It cau be proQtably made, even at 
the present high prices of sugar? This has not Ih-co 
settled, and we have reason to fear that the high expec- 
tations which have been excited, will not be reatlEed. 



The Onondaga Pear.— The flattsburgh Republi- 
can notiees a tree of this variety in tbo garden of D. S. 
McMasters, Esq., of that place, now ten years old, 
which "produced, this season, ouc bond red and flfty 
full grown pears— making one and a halt bushels. The 
fruit Is of enormous size and superior quality and flavor. 
At tho very end of one limb grew fourfnll grown pears, 
weighing 2 lbs. and li full ois.; al'<o anolhcr twig with 
two pears thereon weighing 1 Hi. and 12 oi. This kind 
of pear waa condemned and pronounced unworthy of cul- 
ttvadon by the National HortlcuKunil aociety about live 
years ago, as being too t<~-ndcr for Ibis climate and not a 
good bearer. Hr, McMabtkrs informs us Ihat be pro- 
cured three trees of this kind ten years ago. One of 
tbem grew well for the first year and died the second. 
Another of llicm gn'w well for flvo years, produced a 
iind the noiih half of the top died llie next 



-, the I 



half l> 

I and died the noxt spring. The last 



of the three is aUll living— has Kromi lapldlj tmA ta«a 
well fruited tor the last Ave yeara and seems to be pi^ 

fectly healthy." 

Sale* of Stock — Geo. H. Buowh, Hlllbrook, Wuk- 

Ingtou Hollow, has sold the last calf dropped by "Dai- 
llugton, Sth," a bull two months old, for (860, to MiLO 
J. Smitd, Smith's Ferry, Ct. 

The Short-Horns of Dr. PaiLLira" Importation uid 
breeding, recently advertised to be sold at auction In 
Chicago, did notllnd purchasers at that time, as we leain 
from the Prairie Farmer, and with the exception of k 
few disposed of at private sale, are to be brought back 
to Ogdensbui^b. 

A local paper contains a full account of the recent sale 
otF. W. 8to>e, Mureton Lodge, Guelpii, C. W. : 

" The ]>riceB paid for cattle were, on tbe whola, very 
low, tbougli we think ttiey were a slight Improvement 
on those i-mld two years ago. For aome lots bidding 
was brisk enough; but a few went olT slowly, and It re- 
ijnlred all the iiersuuslve powers of the auctioneer to 
bring bidders up to the mark. The sbeep went o If much 
belter than llie cattle. Very fair prices were [laid for 
some of the Cotswulde, and the competition fur favor- 
ite and Hrst clats animals was spirited. Soatb Downa 
were not In demand, and only a few were put op. Tbete 
were i^lght LeIccBtcrs in Ibe catalogue, and only one was 
sold. With this exception, and a few of the South 
Downs, every other animal was sold. Tbe Berkshire 
plirs — what was sold of Ihem — fetched aboot tlO eaeh. 
They were lour months old." 

Parchases In Canada.— Our recent notes of pnr- 
cliaacs fi-oni F. W. Stone, Esq., not having been alto- 
gether correct, he obligingly forwards ns a list of hla 
sales last month, to come to the United States : 

To BnnUETT LvOMiii. Windsor Locke. Conn., one shearling 
Ciili-wnld mm, eli i-bearlhiir swes, two ewe limbt— aleo two 

To W. B. naxnrH, Bedcman, Dntcbm Co., one sbearihig 

Cmewflld rim. and elulit ewe* of tho same ace. 

To W. P. ItosBiNs.Welherffleki. Ct. twoshearilDgCotewoW 
ewes, whkh look the flnt prlae at the Froviaclal Sdilbltloa at 

To R. S. CuABLsii, Qcnesec River. N, T., one sbearlInK Cola- 

To Thus. Aston. Elvrls. O., the Ilerelbrd bull calf " Captato." 
one i^hcsniiii; Coltwold ram, and twu nm lambs. 

Tn ato. Ci.AnR. East Springlldd. Otsego Cte., ths prlae H«e- 
tord ball call " Prince " 

Tn'iiUVBL Tous. Blvrla. O,. twoa-thearSouth-Down raiOa 

To A. N, itEUBicK, BpriugBcid, Ump., one BeHuhln boar 

piR- 

Mr, Stone took forly-eight priies on stock shown by 
lilm at the recent Provinehil Eihlbitlon, amonntlng (o 
ti'M, besides Diplomas. 

Heritto Sheep. — Aecldentally omitted In our list of 

Prize Awards at tho late State Fair, were the fallowing 

on Merino Sheep: 

Ut prcmlutn pen e ewes, 1 years and over, having SDrkled and 
nilerd lambs this year, IL U. Boardnian, RnihvlUc, Onta- 

rloCounty .-'^'h, *'" 

lambs. II. H, Buaidman. ilii>-hvil1e Prnc Shep. 

ad iiremlmn ram and fleece. Harlow & Bra., Darleo, 9IO 

Singntar Death of a Horse.— The Poughkeepsla 

Journal states that a week or two ago, a borae belong- 
ing to J. S. Cromwell of Flshkjll village, dropped dead 
la the road while travelling. Upon opening tho etom- 
'1 of the animal, to ascertain if possible the cause 
bis death, a lizard about four inches In length 
ipt forth. This reptile was no doubt swallowed by 
: horse when It was very small, and had remained 
re, growing larger and larger, erentnally causing 
death 

SOBth-Downa.— Edwin THOam, Esq., of Dolcheaa 
o., baa sold to Mr. H. O. Wsim of 80. Fnmlngham, 
lass., Iwcntv Eelccted yearling "Sonth-Down" ewei, 
i-ed from Webb stock, through Importatlona bj F. 

Kotcb, Saml. Thome, and others. 
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Plain Speaking and Good Advice.— If there is 
any one complaint wbicii may be made with justice, 
both of Agricultural speakers and writers, as a gene- 
nl thing, it is that they are too anxious to stand well 
'With their audiences, to indulge in mucli wholesome 
criticism, even when most called for. A refreshing in- 
stance of plain speaking sometimes turns up, however, 
at the English shows ; we note, for example, at that of 
the Herefordshire Agricultural Society in October, that 
Mr. Henrt Corbet of the London Farmers^ Club, (who 
is also connected editorially, we believe, with the Mark 
Lane Express,) did not hesitate to urge some good ad- 
Tice rather bluntly. He was one of the judges on Horses, 
and this was what he said at the Dinner : 

**Hc had been in the habit of attending the Hereford 
8how for some years; he came here in tlie tirst inetnucc 
with a great respect for the Hereford cattle, and with a 
certain Kind of respect for the Hereford horses, but he 
was sorry to say that during the last few years that re- 
spect had been gradually evaporating. However he was 
happy to tell them that he had seen in the yard that day 
the oest hunting looking horse tbat he had ever seen at 
Hereford. At the same time it was his duty to point 
out a Tery great deticlency; there was not a single 
thorough-bred stallion. He was speaking very strong- 
ly, but ne believed it was the duty of the Masters of the 
Herefordshire Hunt, or other county gentlemen, to pro- 
ride a good, thorough-bred efficient horse within the 
reach of the farmers of the county. It was impossible 
for them to get on without one ; they had had ** Here- 
fbrd,^' but he was gone; and it was no use having what 
they call country side mares unless they had a good 
horse to put with them.^^ 

This extract is copy-able here, for the reason that it 
Impresses a point in which we are far too neglectful — 
the provision in every district of a good sire for farmers' 
use, whether in horses or other stock. After some com- 
pliments as to the turn-out of Hereford cattle, which 
was a good one, Mr. C. also referred emphatically to the 
advantages to be derived by breeders from having their 
stock registered, now that Mr. Duckham is publishing 
a Herd Book for the Hereferds. And this is a matter in 
which o.ur Short-Horn breeders are too often negligent. 
The last volume of the ** American Herd Book'' ought 
to have been a considerably larger one than it is. As 
Mr. Corbet said, ** if they want to get the full value of 
their cattle, they must register every one." 

A Good Summary on the Manure Question. — 
Frot Coleman closed a recent address at Wigton, on 
the subject of manuring, with the following summary, 
which is worthy of study and remembrance : 1. It was 
shown that in all cases where permanent fertility was 
the object, farm-yard manure must form the basis of our 
applications. 2. That the conversion of fresh into rot- 
ten manure, when properly managed, was not attended 
with the loss of any valuable constituents ; but, on the 
contrary, the manure being rendered more concentrated 
and soluble, was for many purposes much more valuable. 
& That the use of fresh or rotten manure was principal- 
ly a question of soil ; strong soils requiring the former, 
while on light, porous soils small dressings of rotten 
dung immediately to the crop were desirable. 4. Arti- 
ficial manures were to be looked upon more or less as 

stimulants, highly valuable to supplement farmyard ma- 
nure, and, by calling out the energies of the plant, en- 
abling it to obtain an increased amount of food from the 
•oil. 5. The importance of knowing the value of the 
different ingredients of manure and buying upon a guar- 
antee or analysis was insisted upon, and instances of 
fraud pointed out 6. And lastly. The advantages of 
a more lil)eral management of grass land were recom- 
mended. 

Milkinif Qualities.— Mr. Dent, M. P., who is now 

Steward of Stock at the Shows of the Royal Agricultu- 

xsl Society, in his Report on the Newcastle exhibition, 



calls attention to the Importance of extending greater 
encouragement to Milking Cattle, instead of making the 
Meat-producing qualities supreme. He says : 

** It may be no easy matter for the Society to offer 
prizes which shall encourage the milking properties of 
cattle, but I think that both breeders and judges have 
too much lost sight of this quality in their desire to pro- 
duce the utmost symmetry of form with early maturity. 
* * * We may, indeed, go further, and ask how many 
of our high-bred cows can rear their own calves. Beau- 
tiful as were the classes of female Short-Horns at New- 
castle, there was not one amongst them that we could 
expect to fill a pail with milk. And yet if we turn to 
the early history of their race, we find Mr. Bates des- 
cribing one of his early cows as yielding for some months, 
on grass alone, butter and milk to the value of £2 2b. 
per week; and of others heepeaks as having the same 
property to a less extent, * * I cannot, therefore, 
but think, that If our great breeders had applied their 
energy and skill to improve the families in which these 
good qualities were united, we might have had Short- 
Homs, not perhaps so perfect in symmetry, but of a 
more useful character, capable of producing plenty of 
milk and butter, and likewise of breeding calves — which 
would, in due time, fill the feeder's stall to his satisfac- 
tion." 

Singular Mode of Butter Making.— A recent 
writer gives the following curious account of the man- 
ner in which Butter is made in Devonshire, England— a 
method which we are not surprised to find described as 
"peculiar to that county :" 

"The milk is placed in tins or brass pans holding 
about eleven or twelve quarts each. Twelve hours in 
summer, or twenty-four hours in winter, after milking, 
these pans are placed on trivets over holes in a broad 
iron plate heated by a clear fire of charcoal or wood 
ashes. The milk is gradually warmed to near the boil- 
ing point, but on no account allowed to boil or the 
whole is spoilt. When the bottom of the pan (as.local- 
ly expressed) rises to the surface, forming a ring a short 
distance from the rim of the pan, the milk is removed 
from the fire and allowed to cool. Each morning the 
cream thus formed the preceding day, which is call- 
ed clouted cream, is removed from the pan and turn- 
ed round in a wooden bowl by the hand, or in hot 
weather, with a bottle filled with cold water renewed 
from time to time, by which simple process the butter 
is quickly generally separated, after which it is treated 
as in other cases." 

Fattening Cattle and Sheep*— Mr. Saunders road 
a paper bearing upon this subject before the Dorchester 
Farmer's Club, in which he expressed the opinion, from 
his own practice and experiments, that taking " bea&ts " 
(or bullocks, as we call them,) four or five years old, 
and sheep of two years old, and feeding them under 
equal conditions of food, warmth and shelter, six sheep 
are about an equivalent for one bullock, both in the 
consumption of food and the profit yielded. As to feed- 
ing, he said : 

" Beasts thrive better when fed on mixed kinds of 
food ; instead of giving the full value of cake, give then, 
say one-half in cake, the other half in meal, with due 
consideration to the relative market value of the two. 
Then, again, with roots — Swedes in the early part of the 
winter are as good, and parhaps better (weight for 
weight,) than Mangolds, but in the spring I prefer Man- 
golds instead of Swedes for bullocks. Sheep also pay 
better with a mixture of cake and com together than 
with cake alone." 

But the general preference of the speaker, as well as 
of those who followed him in the discussion, was evi- 
dently in favor of feeding sheep rather than bullocks — 
having reference specially to the light land farms of the 
district. 

Tan-bark for Potatoes. — ^A gardener at Troyes, 
" having observed that everybody living in the quarter 
of the town occupied by tanners escaped the cholera, 
determined to try the virtue of tan when planting po- 
tatoes. For tills purpose he placed a shovelful of tan 
in the trench under the seed in a part of the field, and 
planted the remainder in the ordinary way. On digging 
out the potatoes he found that those which were plant- 
ed near the tan were perfectly sound, while the others 
were diseased. He found, further, that potatoes were 
preserved in the winter by spreading tan on the floor 
of the storehouse."* 
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Water Ram and Wind Mills.— i! atti atAog a hj- 
dranllc ram to drive water from a spKns, throogh 1,000 feci ol 
^ Inch pipe, to tbe top ol nyhooae, my 40 feetliigh. Tlwram 
la too waateltil of the water. I think ■ wind-mill capable at 
driving ■ Ibrce pnmp will do better. Can yna give mc any In- 
formation ( Who makea the moat approved wliid-mlilB I Any 
Information will mnch oblige Ah Oi.n SL-BarniuEn. Smth 
Orangt, N. J. [A anull wind-mill with aaufficlenl leaervoirlo 
rompenaate for ttlll weather, wonld doabtlcu anewcr a good 
purpoae. There «re acveral patent wlnd-millB offered in mar- 
ke^ bnt the only ono with which we aroncuniiintcd, and which 
wo have known to work well alter acveral yeare oftrlnl. is llsl- 
Uday'a. The price* range from about SlOO and upwaids. A 
wliid-mllt waa eihibltcd at the late St^ile Fair at Rocbexter, 
which appeared to be a good one, but we cannot tell how loug 
a te»t of trial it hoa endurud.) 

American Shepherd.— Where fan I get a pood new 
eopyof'Tho American Pheplicrd." by Morri'll, and what la 
the price t J, n'. St. ClalrsvlOe, O. [Thit work la probably 
oDt of print, aa we have not been able to procuni It for aomc 

Wind .Uills A rrccnt Inquirer on tUa 6iibjecC ia 

referred lo Mill* BnoTUEna. maiinfaclnron'. MKrcellnii, Onon. 
dnga Oo.. N. Y., who ehonid let the pnbllc know, by advenia. 
big. tho clalme uf their machines and the aacccaa oMaliicd, 

Potato Diireer.— Ton tnenlion In your lute roi)ort 
of the Kew-Eoglund .\g. Kocictly'i Fulrat Sprlngllcld, Ulck- 
Dck'a new Potato Uigerr. Of uhotucan I learn anything aliout 
It* A.W.1I. IVtUaafipMa. [The iuveulor-* addreae la ». y. 
HiOK'WK, Bnmilo, N. Y. We believe It la now made by E. D. 
Uoorc, at Brant Centre. Krio Co., bat pma ame that Mr. H. will 
nuke irraDgenienta with other maoDlhcliiren the coming gea- 
mi. and duty adr.rtlfe tneb arraiigemenlB when completed. It 
li an bnplement which ^nuaim uhil.} • 



Cheap Ice-Hoiuw.— ir fon can tell me faoir to 
lulld a cheap Ice Hoaae or refer me to any work where I na 
Hid plauB for iDch enctlona you witl mnch oblige A Sn> 
BEB. [A cheap tce-noUBe may be quickly constracted, la . 
""not light flonc. 
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condnctora. should be In thicker layert. (^re should be taken 
that all the aawdurl be preucd Killd, and no eavltlea lett. An 
lce-hon« with one apartment, S by 10 fi-ct, and t feet high, (In- 
cluding I foot of saudiirt alt aronod,) will keep Ice enough for 
a moderate family. For ■ more coftly p;an aee onr Annnu 
tUounn for U84, p. aH.| 

MBnip<Pnller.—Tlic following Inquiry ITU received 
aome weeks aluee but accidentally mlBlaid: Will yon have tha 
kliidnent to Inform me whether there la In existence ■ really 
reliable slump puller, and If so, where one dn be obtained I I 

neceisary power. W. S. Ortat Baninglon, Han. [At our 
last State Fair at Rochester, a, mcdnl waa awarded to A. Cnw 
ford, Warren. Maine, for a stump-pnllcr, said to IIR llfteen tona 

trotn pcraonal knowled}^.] 

CyanlxinB Wood.— I notice inquiries made abont 
the modus operandi ol cyanlalng posts, and think lean girs 
the moxt Bimple procose. Riicenlly Kbllc walking throngh ■ 
gentleman's garden, he called my attention lo tbe atakea which 
■upported difftrri'nt vines and canea. The end In the ground ai 
well as Ihe part ultoic, waa as wnnd and bright as If Lalelj 
made, bnt tie Infonned me that Ihey bad been In conettint lua 
fur twelve years, and lila procns waa en simple and cheap that 
It deserves to be genemliy known. One pound of bine vltilol 
Is taken, to twenty qnarta of water. Dissolve the vitriol with 
liolllni; watec, and Ikun add tlie remainder. The ebd of Ih* 
stick Is then dropped luto IbosolutioD audleftto stand for four 
or five days ; for thlnglea three days will answer, and Ibr poatf 
sli inches square, six days. Care is to be takeu that the satn- 
ratlou takes place In a metal vessel or box. for the reaaon 
that any barrel win be thmnk by (he opentloo so aa to leak. 
Instead of expanding an old cask, as other Uqnida do, thia 
shrinks them. Chloride of zinc I am told, will answer the aams 
purpose^ but the bine villiol is or was framrrly very cheap- 
three to six centa per pound. O, L. JI. liuliatia. 

India Robber 8oleH. — Dr. Lewis, ia the Independ- 
ent recommends India Rubber solos for boots and (haes. Can 
you inform me where such coleacanbe obtained, orhowpre. 
pared, and how they can be applied r If not will you pennade 
some mannCaetnivr of the article to advertise his ware*. P. 
[India ntbber prepared for thia purpose, can bo procoredattbe 
India Rubber Store. 4ttl)madway. In (his clty.and we pieauma 
at India Rubber warc-hou^ea in nil our cities, together with the 
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Hedges.— I wish to know if the Osa^c Orange will 
€o well In Hichl^n— where it can be procured, and the coat, 
and metliod of caltivation. la there anything better for fencing 
Hum this r How ia it with the Thorn apple ? B. T. R. Bot- 
tom^ Mass. [The Oaage Orange doea well as a hedge plant, ex- 
cept In the extreme north, or in regions where the peach crop 
Is oaoally destroyed, or where the Isabella grape will not ripen. 
In nearly every instance, however, it fails, because a broad ftrip 
of dean cultivation is not given to the hedge-row daring the 
flrat years of its growth, and because a complete system of cut- 
ting back and thickening at the bottom is not adopted. The 
plants of the Osage Orange are hard to procure at the present 
time, on aooonnt of the war excluding importations of seed 
from Texas. Next to the Osage Orange, and especially in cold 
regions, the Honey Locust, is regarded by many as the best ; 
bot Its straggling growth particularly requires a thorough sys- 
tem of cutting back for thickening. The Buckthorn is a very 
hardy hedge plant, and grows thick and hedgy ; the objections 
to It are want of thorns and rather slender growth, requiring a 
strong fertile soil and good caltivation to give it sufficient stout- 
ness. The Norway Spruce forms the best evergreen hedge or 
screen, growing rapidly and admitting any amount of cutting 
back.] 

Stopping Leaks*— Will some one through the 
eolnmns of your paiier, inform me of an effectual way to stop 
leaks In the gutters of a roof? I tried lime and tar as recom- 
mended In the Annual Rbgister for 1864, but presume I did 
not mix them right, for it did not work. By giving some reme- 
dy you will oblige A Subscbibbr. [By mixing common tar 
or gas tar with clean, fine sand, to the thickness of paste, a 
good material is formed for stopping laige leaks. Small ones 
may be closed by thickening commou white-lead paint with 
fine, clean suid.] 

Seasoning Sausages. — Will the editors of the Co. 
Gbxt. please Inform a novice through their Journal the quanti- 
ty of seasoning to well flavor, say S5 pounds of sausage meat ? 
and they will much oblige A Subscbibbb. [For 25 pounds of 
meat use 10 ounces salt, SX ounces of pepper, and 2 ounces of 
81^. These ingredients should be finely powdered and tho- 
roughly mixed with the meat. See article on sansage-makingi 
p. 808, current vol.1 

Hyatt's <<Wine Plant."— There is a man here 
selling the '' Myatt Wine Plant," at $30 a hundred. He says 
yon can make wine, brandy or vinegar out of it. Now I wish 
you would state in the next issue of your paper, what yon know 
about it— whether it Is a genuine thing or not, aud oblige A 
SuBSCBXBKB CTieshire^ Mass. [This cheat has been several times 
exposed in the Countbt Gextlkman, and yet people continue 
to be humbugged by It. We know an Instance where one of 
these sharpers succeeded In making a contract In February 
last, with a Duchess county farmer to famish him with three 
thousand of these precious ** wine plants,** at 8300 per 1000— 
f900 for the 8000. The '' wine plant '* is simply the common 
pie plant or rhubarb of the garden. That you can make vine- 
gar firom Its Juice, and a passable drink, which some people 
call wine, there Is no doubt. If you wish to try the experi- 
ment you had better order your plants of some nnr^eryman 
who will probably charge yon not more than 810 or $15 per 
100.] 

The Hubbard Squash.— A subscriber at Masslllon, 
Ohio, who inquires about this variety, will be certain to obtain 
pore seed by addressing J. J. H. Gbboobt, Marblehead. Mass. 

Woodsawing. — Please inform me through the eol- 
nmns of Thb Culttvator, where the best portable saw mills 
are manufactured. P. B. Copopa^ 0. [For answer to a simi- 
lar inquiry, see Co. Obnt. for Oct. 13, p. MO, or Cultitatob for 
Not., p. 866.] 

"DOLTON GREY FOWLa 

-*^ A few pairs for sale. Also Bronie Torkeya. Address 

J. M. ROTKWELL. 
KoT. Sl-wStmlt Bnttemuts. Otsego Co., N. T. 

"POR THE BEST 

''' Selected Straifrberriea, 

Barberries, and Blackl>errie8, which yielded for me the past sum* 
over 1,S00 boahels of fruit, send for Catalocues gratis. 

WILLIAM PARKr. 



Nov. M— wAm3mo8. 



Cinnatninson, N. .T. 
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ORICULTUKAL AND IIORTTCULTURAL 
Books for sale at this oflike. 



"TtM Rest of all llie American Newspapers Devoted lo 
Matters of Rural JBconomv.**— Scottish fxuuui. 

m ■ 

The Country Gentleman. 

- ■ m • ■■ 

1865«— Sabscri1>e Karly !— 18«a. 

Inquiries as to our proposed terms for 1885 are already coming 
(n so numerously that we have decided to make the following 
announcement : 

The price of paper continues to Increase, and there is every 
probability that before the winter is far advanced we slmll be 
compelled to add considbrablt to the Subscription Kates now 
given. Bat nntii farther notice, and certainly until the first of 
December, we shall receive snbttcriptions on the following 
Terms, and the subscriptions may begin either firom the Ist ol 
January next, or from any earlier period that may be pre- 
ferred: 

TKBM8 OF THB COUNTRY OBNTLCXAN— THE ORDER INVARIABLY 
TO BB AOCOMPANIBD BY TUB CASH. 

One Copy, one year $2.50 

Four Copies, one year, 9.00 

fiioar Copies, one year, 1 6>0O 

FiTTEEN Copies, and one free to the sender of 
the List, 30.00 

And any additional number of copies above eight or fiAeen 
at the rate of $2 per year each. 

The Country Gentleman and the Annual Register. 

Onb Copy, one yearf $2.80 

Four Copies, one year 10.00 

EiouT Copies, one year, 1 7.60 

Fifteen Copies, and one of each free to the 
sender qf the Club, 88.00 

^^ In a Club of Eight or more subscribers, if so desired, 
those not wishing the Annual Register may remit $2 each, 
and those wlehiiig it $2.20 each. Clubs mav eo to as many 
different Post Offices as necessary. 

Terms in Canada Jfon^y.— Clubs remitting from theCanadas, 
in Bills of their own Speae-paying Banks will be supplied with 
Eight copies for $10, until fiarther notice; whicn includes 
American postage to the lines. GiT" Those who send Ameri- 
can currency should remit as follows : One copy, 92.75 : four 
copies $10, and any lareer number at the latter rate. ^ET* Aa 
we cannot dispose of New-Brunswick or Nova Scotia money at 
a premium, subscribers in those Provinces will also be furnish- 
ed at 82.75 per single copy In advance, and 83.50 each for four 
copies or more. 

Sy/bscribers not Paying Strictly in Advance will in all caflca 
be charged Three Dollars per year. Subscriptions for less 
than one year will he taken at 35 cents per mouth. 

'* Arthur's Mai^slne deservedly enjoys the reputation of beinc one 
of the best moral literary maKasines published in America.— 
Cobnrg Sentinel, C. W. 

HOME MAGAZINE. 

EDITED BY 

T. S. AETHUE and ymGHnA F. TOWHSEND. 

ThenOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be enlanred and improved, 
and made still more worthy of the eminent favor with which it hat 
been received. Its character as a Higb-Toxkb pKBtooiCAL, claimhiK 
public favor on the xround of real merit, will be carefully maintain, 
ed ; while for variety, interest, usefulness, and all the attractions of 
literature and art essential to a true Hona Maoazuii, the pubUahert 
will aim to make it 

fSiaperior to All Otlters. 

A nNE STEEL ENG RAYING AND TWO PAGES OF MU8I0. 
will appear in every number, besides choice, pictures groups and char- 
acters, prevailinf fashions, and a large variety of patterns for gar- 
ments, embroidery^ Ac, Ac. In all respects we shall give a f IRSV 
CLASS MAGAZINE, at a price within the reach of every intelllgeni 
family in the land. • 

A new Story by T. S. ARTHUR, entiUed 

will be commenced in the January number. 

YEARLY TERMS IN ADVANCE.-One copy,tl50; three copies, 
$6 : five copies, and one to getter up of dub, $10; nine copies, and 
one to getter up of club, $15. 

or A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled "THE INFANCY 
OF SHAKESPEARE," will be mailed to each person who sends 
us a cluh of suhscrihers. It will also be mailed to each single sub- 
scriber from whom we receive $3.60. 

fW For $4.so we will wpd one r^py each of Homk MiOAznrr pad 
GoD'.iT*» L.u»T*. TJ' Ik f..r a re«r. .^rtdresi 

T. !«. ARfllirU k CO., 

NuV. T7-wlmlt SS Wabiut-street, I'hll.ule'.pbia. 
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1865 ™ ™^™™° 1865 
REGISTER OF JURAL AFFAIRS. 

Number Eleven— 1 SOS. 

This AsNUii. baa now become one of the (Isndard pnbUca- ,„„,,„, ■smiium 

tlons of the dK7, and the ueir Namher Tar 1885, for Ihe bcsDiy i, CMJalait^Mnii Wearlnt and K eeplDR It. 

and profualon ot ita ILLUSTBATIONa. and Ihe Interest d X H R L AND DOt r^ C E ONO -S Ei 

TOlueofitaconlenlB.relntingtoCOUNTKY HOMES, Conn rjF • i>^''>?'I 'rrinth" B mni Co J " " 

LABORS.aodCoDQlnLUXUItlKS— taaJtlhehniDClK«DfAe i. ( do* b di V Ula n orUai 

ricoUnrsl ind nortlcniiural PRACTICE— will be a welcom ''' n"^ " a 

and imponaot addition in the Berlei. g^ ° " 

Although the eipeneci Incnrred In Its propanlion have bee u La Ktti 

niiOBnaUy lienyy, while th* mechanical cost of Its product mi« m ni 

lias nearly OoubUd, but a very slight addition has been mad 

the prlct-bnroly suBlclent luprolcct thu publiBhcn- from ac ,„ „ 

loss. It wlU be Bold for only 

TIalrty Ccnla pep Copj. "■ 'LnT'l) 

ONE DOZEN COPIES FOR THREE DOLLARS , F « a rah i 

At which priCH we will prepay Itoeliice on orders *ent>y ma 
and it wiUbe cunsldereiTa divar if onr readers will do whni Hiey 
can to iiilrodace It to the notice of their fHiindB. All News- 
dealers ai)d Booksellers ebould be provided with a ni|>plr, and 
those not pDrchaslnR rrom ns direct, ntn obtain It at onr lawest 



-, New-York 



B 



LOOMINQTON NURSERY. 



: A. Williams A Co., Boston; W, D. Hows, Detroit: -'-' Bloominitloa, ItlcLieaD C^., III., 
N R WaLSU, Chicago, or J. M. Chawfohd, St. Lonis. If 



not for Kdt by your nearett Dialrr in fti-ioJfend. pieait 

this notice ami cut Aim lo procure cSpita ai a/nni, or Sv ""Jf 



ESTABLISHED Z.V 1883. 

220 AOEES FETIIT, OMAMENTAL, 



al Calendar Pases. presenHngcalcuIatlone for j^^^ Nursery StOOk, 



three dinv.'rctii psraUc'ls of the New-Ecglaiid, the Middle 
thcBorderatates,tho following eynapsle will psrtlally show ' 
chief subjects (realed, and the uronnd coTcrcd In the *i>- {^ 
(reiL lUaiaTEK or RuRiL AiTima for 1865-accompanied by „|;^wij'a°clap»d iJi'iheWtm!"'" 

10,000 SqnBi-c Feet or Olasa TJbc4. 
r-OaUES .sot on rfcelpl oft.ro red ituncL 

'SJnm Tl™«"iiei? «"d two floora. Sei>l. P-Wtni3I. r. K. PHIKNIX, Blaomlnston, t 



One Hnndred and Thirty EnftrraTinB! 

l.-COL'NTRY lIOUES-TiiEliTT-Tuiiai KKaalTI■o^ 



4. A Pl^ Ci 



_ „ T~i;;l'"d't-'So™'^ O^^ COLONY NURSERIES, 

H'1S^d'S^«^l^"^'™t"^bS;^^ Plymouth, SXass. 

It-MONTlK°?t:..KND*R.»,h.Nnr«rT.Or.h.rdaadFn.l, THE THUK CAPE COD CKANBERRT, 

L T?J5X'j'^-T;SJ?atrr.'™theeon,l»|,Te.r. For TTpland and «ardeii Cnltiration. 

1. FshniaT-UoM OraRlnCi Uaourlnii and tmului, Urane- Oc(o<)fl'and NoTrmherarF tlielKstmontlia rDrpUnllnathli h«1- 

t. Marcfa^^^TtMI.OTBimliMa and their Prsnantlim. 1™' and tajilynown fmll lo Oardeni and Market Gardrna The 

4. April -TrauqilaBllMr Betllni tlwt llrafls. Dralnina, te. cr(i» here lail aeainn In mj meibod at enlUniiion i-aa orer 4<n hadi. 

* JnS^-^ljKS'fiioSpeB.Sha^SSlKdla.BS'ddiD™'*''.*''' «"l''""'i wle""f Pl">l* ""Ihe'fnt toaniadd™,^ 

11 AmnnrarchardTrealmenl.lfrullG.lliMlnn. aT.rkcildeMrlptUee*lBlomeof»118terts,rrultond FlowerlnaTrMi 



X PjBUiBber-PreBarlBa Ne« ''afl™"- ,, " ^ , "id Stiriibi, and Plants r^ulred for Ihe Fsnn. Gardsn or Nrnwry. 

aNwe^-TrJi!l^7of'T™"Lli"n^hes. 0«"e *^'^ TMK MKW HTKAIVBKRRIKM 

Layen. ' arenonTradyfordellTerr.prepaMbymall. Nduls the tlortDDlul 

UI— TBUHINn. Its FHnclplei and Practice -TuiaTi.OKa En- OarrlHae of allpacliawipild lo Doileii nrNnr-York. 

LYo'JiVlWiatTran^lanltai. , .„„ « „,,., „ »■ »<■ ''A'TOON. 

3. Fiopri llmernr Prunln«. S*pl. M-ittlmSt. Old Colony NorMrle». PI/nKmlbJIasa 
(. Pniolncu AfferUoi Fruittulncs". — 

}-T"'yy?"»'5''«4'?™_!'>?'l.ri'^?'U lyEW-YORK STATE TILE WORKS, 

mas TUB coBHiB or 
L.4 BK k LYDIUS-5TRBBTS, ALBANY, N. Y. 

liVrSi'iriindiVih.loglheOriipe. IVM. M, BBSiDBIl, I (UORflE JACK801 

*,• JTiit CAapttr li on a tnltieel aioirf le/iirA tttry Fruit PropiiMar. | SnertBtondat. 

Oroictr il/rlrei in/brmalion, and uo 'Hare eomiiik. tlmtile and 
itfecttBt direeliOM Ami tntr bnn jirtn IJian an Aert compriud. 

I. lit Natural ^trion, Ac. 
X Tlie Wild Turkey, 
].ThBnnBt<agTniker. 

4. The Bran wjnirli>'r, 
I, The vim* '"^'J^, 

T.— A SHRKP BAIIH-I^•l:a V.\' ' 



t'. nrmllnnaiid giinniiliiii. 
1. ArlWcUl Pwarmg, 




IS inohes In lei«tli. by the canni, or la th« amalkil «u> 
and, atpriecathat he will defy anr other parties to unt 
lie wilt irarrant hii tile hard bnmt and to Bt close at 
I alloselher nperiiir to any made lo (be United Ptstei. 
letlyered on board of cars and boats In this city fre 
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Zmpiro'ved Pump. 

ANTr-FREEZlNG-DOlIBLKACTING 

FORCE AND SUCTION. 

THS CUEAPKST ASD MOST VURABJ.E I.V USE, 
"WITH HOSS: AND fipb;. 

M. B. ITEST & CO., 1 T9 OroKdwari RewVork. 

II !• ■ (ood innnp— I bkv> vrnved 1( fuur feant— BoLOH Robihwh. 



20,000 *™L^™^^»^^ 



T\OGa, RATS, 

JVXieo nnd Sunlccn. 

THSHE PAULS OF RAT TEBKIEfi PUPPIES 



Over Thirteen Hundred Engravings. 

Obc TbonMiiid Pages of Beadln( Matter. 



nHiat>ilHdl 

L CvoBlrt BKCIllam.— Finu Duioini 

ud '''^^Slory JIuijdTii'ii'e 
••• In till. 



' - 'julidliw Ud«,T>d 



Three. Lurstlr IHuMrml^ vllh much prftctlciil in^jrmfll 
S. Fam BalUbxa.-Plui ud DocripUoni dI Dinit.Cu ^. 



AnlvBlti Onenl Muiuemerit ftt til tk..^»» ... 
TBT ¥UD, tnoloMiu ■ fuU ItchUh hj C. S. Bni 

T. FlaweF aB* VcutaUe OarJpaa.-LiTlnii Out , 

kindi'; New ud Dalnble PluU, tc It'-ilu 

8. Fann ImBlriiiraiii, elf.— T*Fai7'il>rH inJcIn 
■nd nitnj olheti In Volt T»o »Bd Thr*e-«b 
diwUr on I'lim f men luid Oith-od Cbti 
CwidmcllooofLioiiTiiuio Buia. tW. 

». Bnner and rliMW MaklDC-Sevoil nrtlclH. 
ofDalrTliOBW, Mid prMtlcml dlrecllnnt \n dtl 

!• Boral an< DvnMiOe Econoioy.— l-Ddcr Ibli 



a Ouvth or Pliiits uid Tnttibla Pliyilolofr. ailb «1 t 

naralimMin nil tttker wcfuiMj or UwHher at Iht prl 

Kmnanwd. Ai Premliimi br Acrtcultaral ind IloMICDlluril i 
•Oh OieT u* CKWllcd bino booki nor b<ron Ihv t>ul>llc; > 

iriTeowbcreuirqnantltjIipnrcliBtiH). AddiTOthF l.uUlibrr 
M-THER TUCKKIt k Sl.N. 

Agrionltnral Booka for SaJe at this Office. 



JAMK3 JOHNSON. Uox IW. Uvr 



/^OODHICH'S 



c. A> Itie Mock of ttin« 
hiTollie bMlcbnn«o( 
i. UErfllOM. Aient. 



r^RAPEVINKS!! 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 



Fine Colleclloja afKoMO, 

rih«clio1i:nl>irie(lei,rL0W£RlNGui]alhtrtiitRUD3, SCOTCH 
I.MS,ITI>IX>U'S.lr..furulF I " 



n Nurderln, il price* 



SESD FOR 



Xermti Ca«b. 

CE LIST. 

JOHN BEST, AfeDt,ri 



*.Y. 



rf^REY DORKINGS, 

^^ CnffiiKa Black DacbH, and 

BRONZE TURKEYS 

FOB BALEbf JOUK R. PAOE. 

Oct M-irtt. Btdnett. N. T. 



INSULATED IRON RIM AND FRAME 




PIANO FORTES. 

n' 1 1. 1. 1 A n 31 c <^ A M M o :^, 
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TO OUS AOEHTS AND FSIEKDS, 
Prepare for the IVe-w-'Y«ar! r 

In accordance with the custom of opwarda of Thlny 
Tean, all aubscrliitioDi forTsR CCLTlVATOBCloae wllii 
the preeent NamliQr. The Volume now concluded, "Wc 
think wo ma; safely say, has fully eoBUlaed tbecharactcrr 
of this Journal, and, we tnut, has met the just onticlp.v 
UODS of its readers. May we not hope to greet them 
all, in the New Volome, andthat, by their aid, we mnj- 
be able to add some thonsands of new names to tlic 
List? 

CHBArifBSS OF TUB cri.TITATOR. 

At the prices esMhIUhed for 186B, the actual cost of 
publication will be barelj covered, and our tenns an- 

IniCH LOWBH THAH THOSI OF ABT COHTEMFOBAH'T, CDt- 

laitiii an fqiial quanlilf/ of reading mailer. Will n.)t 
eacli reader endeavor at least to skoiihe onb «bw aPii- 
■CBIBBK, or to forma club where none exists at present '■ 
There is no locality in which five, ten, twenty or flfty 
BubicrlbciB might not be obtained with very little eier- 
tton. There never waa a time In which this co-operatlun 
waa more essential, or could be more cffecUvely puL 
forth. The nnmher of Agricultural Journals U consid- 
erably diminished; tbc number of readers Is certainly 
as inrge as at any former lime. Farm products have 
brought In a good retnm ; money is abundant ; the in- 
terest In Improved Agriculture la conslantly gaining 

Proiipeet of tbe Fntnre. 
ground. The prospect of the Future is brighter lliuii 
over before, since llio opening of the war. On the olhor 
hand, the hardest prcssn re incident to the war basfalli.'n 
upon the Publishers of such Joarnaie as tills.' With iii. 
outside support derived from the heavy public expendi- 
tures, from which nearly all other classes — and tlie 
Farmer in perhaps ai great a degrea as any other— have 
been pecuniarily Uenefttled,— we have borne the unex- 
pected and heavily Increased cost of publication, dnrlii;; 
the last three yean, with no call upon Ihc purses of our 
subacribors at all adeqiuite to reimburse It. Wd Hierc- 
fore think we have a peculiar claim upon tliclr kind 
offices at this conjuncture. Shall it not be met arid 
honored f 



Term nftfie CulUnaler and Annual Segitt^ for ISH. 
One Coft or the Coi-tivatoe, ■ - - - . iO.M 
One Corr or the Cultivatob add Reoihteb, 1>10 
Two CuriES do, do. do. S.00 

Five Copies de. do. do. 4.00 

Ten CoPiaa, vAth ont ijT eaeh fite to the tader tf 

ttu Club, - - 8.00 

t^- Fur a list of Thirty subscribers and $31, we wUI 
send the CotriiTRT Gehtlemah free for one year to the 
club agent. 

To Canada iSi(SK7-ib<n.— Subscribers In Canada who 
remit In bills of their own Specie-paying Banks will b« 
supplied as follows, Including the American postage, 
which we prepay: Two copies of The Cultivator, 
♦1.00; Eleven copies of Taa Coltivatob and Abbuai. 
Register both, (3. To those who remit In American 
currency, and to subscribers in New-Bmnswlck and 
Nova Seotia the terms will be : One copy Cultivator, 
(1.00; Ten copies of The Cdltivatob and Abhual 
Reoisteb both, tB.OO— and any larger number at the 



HELP Oy THE GOOD CAITSE. 



It is 



I the 



infidence that 



will n 



general andafflnnative response, Ihat we enter upon the 
task of preparing the coming Volume. Our arrange- 
ments are such that it cannot fail to maintain the stand- 
ard of previous years, and if possible to excel It. As to 
what the present one bos been, the full Index herewith 
published shows niore plainly than any thing else, liow 
It has been crowded with useful, Instrucl I vo and Interest- 
ing reading for any one coneerned. cither praelically or 
thcorcdeiiUy, In Country Life. The wholesome influ- 
ence n'sultint: from tbc wide diffusion ofauch anumouiil 
of valuable and tnislworthy Inrorinalloii, can scarei-ly 
be overrated. It Is to extend thai influence, and toyklil 
thus much of active support tu what we believe to be u 
good and great cause, that We apjieal to each and all 
under wboac notice these rciiinrka may fall. Please (i- 
umlnellie following 

TBH-^MS FO£t leee. 

Tns Cui.TiVATOB is now published at Eioutt Cbnt." 
peryear — all subscriptions beginning with the Jannary 



Tk Aiiial Iw^il Btal Ala 

The advertisement of this book, on page S83, will 
show Its design and principal contents. Illustrated 
WITH Onb Humdfed asb THiRTr ENOBAviiiOf", it forms 
in Itself a great Inducement to every Subscriber. A 
sample copy of the Anmual Bboistbr slrietly for nse 



wiilbi 



I applico 



,o any o 



old Agents, or when the npplicant is 
others may remit 30 cents for it, to be deducted when 
sending the Club List. Subscribers for 1865 will be sup- 
plied with tbc Annual Beoistek immediately upon the 
receipt of their subscript Ions.* 



THE CfllINTRj_GENTlEMAN. 

Attention is called to the Ddrrrtlsemcnt of onr Week- 
ly Journal, The Countrt Gentleman, on page 3St. 
To those wishing a periodical publlsheil at more fre- 
quent intervals, it presents the hlghcat claims for the 
extent and importance of the ground covered, and the 
practical and attractive manner In which it U conduct- 
ed. Ten Dollars will pay Tor a CluhofTen Subscribers 
to the Cultivator and Annual REaisTEB for 1S65, and 
for a copy of tlie CocNTnr Gbktlbxam and Abbual 
Reoisteu to the Agent. 

THE SOONER THE BBTTBB. 

The aooaer an effort Is made to secure a Club, the 
greater the probability of obtaining a large number of 
Subscribers. SPECIMEN COPIES of both our papers 
will be furnished gratuitously. SHOWBILLS and 
PROSPECTUSES will soon bu ont, but no one need 
wait to send for lliem, as this paper contains our Terms 
in full. 

t»- CLUBS Bccd not all be atthesanie Post Office. 

^REMITTANCES should be made In United 
States or New-York currency, where practicable, or by 
a Post Office order, but the tiills of any Bank in eciod 
standine, wherever situated, are received at par. Frac- 
lions of a dollar, or larger sums If necessary, may lie 
sent in Post Office Currency or Stamps. All Sr^erfd 
Ltlltrt, conlaimng money, are at our riik. Large sums 
should be sent by drall on New-Yorli, Albany or an; 
olher Eastern city. If not by P. O. orders. 

Procuring Substitutes ! ! 

^p ff the reader it vnaile to firm a Club hinutif. At 
mnf/ aid lu greatly bj/ rolling the Mtniion ijf tA« Asfnioilir 
or some other person, to Uie mtj/itt 
Address as heretofore, 

LUTHKR TDCKER A SON, 

Cultivator Office, AlbMiy, N. T, 
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UBRAHV or OONOtESS 
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